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PREFACE 




In this study villages and towns have been used as pegs on which 
to hang the topics relating to sociation. It is with the object of 
analyzing the processes and patterns or forms of societal transformation, 
metabolism and progress that rural and urban areas have been selected 
as the subject for investigation. The fundamental theme is the social 
relations, reconstructions or remakings that constitute progress. 

The book is divided into five parts. In Part I arc discussed social 
patterns and their transformations. 1 he sociology of general urbani¬ 
zation is dealt with in Part II. The subject matter of Part III is the 
sociology of hyper-urbanization. Part IV is given over to the analysis 
of social forces in the rural configuration. The theory of social progress 
as creative disequilibrium is the topic of Part V. 

Diverse problems of progress have been discussed in some of my 
other works in English and Bengali, for instance. The Science of 
History (London, 1912), The Sociology of Races, Cultures and tinman 
Progress (Berlin, 1922, Calcutta, 1939), Naya Banglar Coda-Pultun 
(The Foundations of a New Bengal, 1932, 2 vols.), Badtir Pa the 
Bangui i (Bengalis in Progress, 1934), and Economic Development 
(2 vols., Madras, 1926, Calcutta, 1932). On the subject of progress 
1 had a paper in French at the International Congress of Sociology 
(Pans, 1937). It came out as Le Metabolismc Social in the Rente do 
Syntbcse (Paris, February, 1937). An American edition of it was 
published in Social Forces (December, 1937) 

Factual illustrations and quantitative or statistical data have been 
drawn from India as well as from abroad. America, England, France 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia, have furnished concrete examples. 
Instances have also been looked for from the ‘Balkan Complex” ns 
well as Latin America. The concrete faos are not to he taken merely 
as sociographic or informational material bur rather as realistic :nds ro 
the comprehension of the social processes and patterns di-uissed. 
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Every mtcrmencai process or interhuman relation is attended with 
form or dose o' transformation, change, metabolism or reconstruc¬ 
tion. No sociation can be conceived without such changes or remak- 
mgs. The activities or propagandas of professional reformers, revo¬ 
lutionists' or progress planners can but hasten these existing processes 
or add one or two new ones. Thus considered, there is no special 
sense in earmarking a certain branch of social science as “applied sociol¬ 
ogy. Every change, reform, transformation or progress activity, with 
which an alleged applied sociology concerns itself, is but a form of 
sociation and belongs automatically to theoretical or general sociology 
as such. The Appendix deals with the scope of sociology. 

The foundations of rural-urban sociology arc envisaged in this 
work as follows: 

i* Inter-mental processes, inter-human relations or sociations 
in the village patterns arc, generally speaking, identical 
with those in the urban. 

2. Hus is to be admitted in the case likewise of chose socia¬ 
tions which are known as metabolisms or transformations. 

3* The differences between the two patterns, rural and urban 
are to be found, as a rule, in the forms, structural wholes, 
or integrated configurations, as comprehended in the cate¬ 
gory, Gestalt. 

4. The differentiations are, in any case, more quantitative and 
statistical than qualitative. 

5. Many of the alleged psycho-social marks of industrialization, 
capitalistic economy, or modernism arc observable in pre 
industrial, pre-capitalistic or pre-modern ns well ns non- 
mdustn.il, non-capitalisuc or non-modern communities. 

6. These identities, equations, or assimilations and continuities 
between the rural and the urban, the agrarian and the 
industrial, the medieval and the modern are to be accepted 
as .scientifically valid propositions for theoretical .-round 
v a! in social psychology and sociology. 
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7, Social workers, applied sociologists or sociological statesmen* 
interested as they are in promoting social transformation, 
change and metabolism, or societal reconstruction, will 
in the exigencies of practical administration have to postu¬ 
late differential treatments for different categories of human 
settlements. A thoroughly realistic orientation to the dis¬ 
tinctions between the rural and urban areas on account of 
the difference in the number of inhabitants is the chief 
, pragmatic consideration for social statesmanship in spite uf 
the fundamental identities in the transformation or meta- 
bolistic processes. 

The social statistics generally utilized in sociological treatises an. 
derived from one particular region or group of regions. Once in a 
while they are variegated with data from regions of an exactly oppo 
site socio-economic and cultural Gestalt. This methodology is not 
cjuite scientific. In the interest of a broad basis for anal) sis and com¬ 
parison the data should represent the most diverse grades as well as 
phases of development. Countries lying in the most varied stages of 
civilization,—comprising especially the many intermediates bctwa.n 
the Extremes,— ought to be placed in the perspectives of one another. 
The data should, further, be not onl) statistical bur dynamic, i.c., 
historical as well. It is only under these conditions that the continuities 
and uniformities as well as variations and differentiations in the soc al 
relations and social forms may be easily encountered. 

It is from the viewpoint of such comparative social statistics that 
the material in this work has been arranged. In every instance, of 
course, it has not been possible, even when the data were a\ ailab!t\ to 
bring dozens of regions under examination. But the interpretations 
have been adapted to such widc-bnsis statistical examinations. A more 
appropriate example of the application of the large-scale statist .a 1 ana¬ 
lysis is inv / Quotient r :U Nat.da a cit Al >> a! a a c di Aumeriiu N»tu v< 7 t 
nell'India attuale nella Dvruagtafia Comparata, a paper lead at tlu 
International Congress of Population (Rome which has lx\ 
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referred to several times in the course of this work. My paper entitled 
Die soziologiscben W ecbselbeziebungen cler demographischen Dicbte 
published in the Arcbiv fur Bevolkerungswissenschaft unci Bevdlke - 
rungspolitik (Leipzig, VII, 1937, H efc 4) may also be mentioned in 
the same connection. 

Those who follow my analysis may be led to agree with what 
John Dewey says in Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922, 
P* 13 1 ) about the classifications and differentiations in social psycho¬ 
logy. “When we assume”, complains he, “that our clefts and bunches 
represent fixed separations and collections in in rerum natura , we obstruct 
rather than aid our transactions with things. * * * We are rendered 
incompetent to deal effectively with the delicacies and novelties of 
nature and life. * * * The tendency to forget the office of distinc¬ 
tions and classifications, and to take them as marking things in them¬ 
selves, is the current fallacy of scientific specialism.” 

Several charts illustrating my equations of comparative demography 
were published in the Italian paper referred to above as well as The 
Sociology of Population (Calcutta 1936) and Social Insurance Legisla¬ 
tion and Statistics (Calcutta 1936). Eight of them are being repro¬ 
duced in the present work in connection with the data in Part IV, 
cli. 11 in order to help general orientations. 

Some of my previous works have been mentioned in the footnotes 
it relevant points. But no extracts have been made from them. Not 
have any of them been summarized in the present study. 

Hr question of rural and urban types, the problems of causation 
md correlation, the contents of the human psyche, and the nature of 
progress furnish some of the socio-psychological and socio-philosophical 
topics discussed in connection with villages and towns. My method 
and view-point have throughout been matter-of-fact. Perhaps people 
w*'iiJ<! like to describe this treatment as considerably pragmatic. 

The examination of villages and towns leaves no doubt iliat life 
is an adventure and society an experiment. The series of adventures 
and experiments constitutes progress. \ he groups in their plurality 
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and heterogeneity (including the state) are always recognized as human 
creations and creative agents in adventures and experiments. But the 
senior partner or determinant and grand transformer in socio-cultural 
dynamics or evolution is the individual. 

The problems of social causation or functional correlation have 
often been dealt with in the course of this investigation into the topics 
of rural-urban sociology. It has hardly ever been possible to establish 
an advaitavadi, monistic or monocratic “interpretation.” In almost 
every instance plurality of causes has been found to be in keeping 
with the facts of the case. Relevant discussions have been evoked by 
the following topics: 

1. Urbanism not a function of industrialism (pp. 40-43). 

2. Determinants of the dimensions of locality patterns 

(pp- 43-45)- 

3. Pluralistic origin of village and town formations (pp. 49-51). 

4. Non-economic interpretations (pp. 75-78). 

5. fhe lag-consciousness of the intellectual (pp. 122-12^). 

6. The causes of socialism (pp. 125-127). 

7. Creative individualism vs. society-cult (pp. 127-132). 

8. Forces behind the feministic pattern (pp. 145-147). 

9. The Hindu widow as a sterilized woman (pp. 154-15S). 

10. The social-democratic milieu (pp. 175-177). 

11. The Government of India Acts (pp. 177-178). 

12. The Sovietic liquidation of classes? (pp. 181-182). 

13. The sexological interpretation of culture (pp. 257-261). 

14* Socialism triumphant in housing and health schemes 

(PP- 3°5'3°7)- 

15. Economic interpretation multiplied In policic.il and idcolo- 
gical interpretations (pp. 307-314). 

16. Rural leaders and urban leaders (pp. 3 2 7'3 2 9). 

17. The ac haras (customs) and samskar«s (ceremonies) of Fur- 
America (pp. 339-345). 

18. Hygiene-sanitation vs. medical care (pp. 435436). 
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19. The biological and the social in criminality (pp. 443-430). 

20. Sanitation vis-a-vis income-tax (pp. 453-435). 

Insanitary habits of Eur-America (pp. 463-466). 

Etatisme and compulsion in health patterns (pp. 480-488). 
Self-determined choice of the goal and the way (pp. 537-541.) 
The “cost” of imperialism (pp. 552-558). 

Gini s rotation of w r orld-hegemony (pp. 558-564). 

26. The social lags of Soviet Russia (pp. 620-626). 

Problems in individual and social psychology could not be left out 
o! this study. The following topics throw light on my position in 
psychological questions: 

1. The fallacy of dichotomy-psychologies (pp. 23-25). 

2. The kama-kanebana-kirti-karma complex of instincts and 
behaviours (pp. 79-83). 

3. Psycho-analysis and socio-analysis (pp. 160-163). 

4. Classes as income-groups (pp. 195-201). 

5. The Wiese-Bccker viewpoint in the societal dichotomies 

(PP- 33 S- 33 8 )- 

6. The biological and the social in criminality (pp. 448-450). 

7. rear of the evil (pp. 497-498). 

The yugantara theory of progress (pp. 499-501). 

The dharma-adharma complex of the psyclio-social pci so- 
nality (pp. 502-505). 

Pacifism and war (pp. 510-513). 

Creative disequilibrium as the reality (pp. 521-529). 
Inequalities, human and interhuman (pp. 571 -578). 

13. The annihilation of freedom (pp. 608-613). 

14. Youth as creator of “as-ilV (pp. 646-651). 

In regard to progress it has been the tendency among thinkers to 
have faith m a goal. T hr. goal is almost universally taken to he the 
overthrow of evd by good or the triumph of dharm.i over adharma. 
In my view a definite goalfulness cannot he maintained as the nature 
ol human temakings or societal transformations. Nor 
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final annihilation of evil or adharma be demonstrated to be in the 
nature of social evolution or human destiny. I have therefore argued 
as much against the Hindu Gita and JJpanishat theories of progress as 
against the Western theories from Condorcet, Hegel, Marx anu Comte 
to Lenin, Spenglcr, Hobhousc and Sorokin. 

In the seventeenth century the genial Frenchman, La Fontaine 
(1621-^5), described the theme of his Fables as follows; 

“ Tantot je pc ins en un recit 
La sotte vanite jointe avecque l envie; 

Deux pivots sur qui route aujourcTbui notre vie,' 

“Stupid vanity and “envy” were considered by this “Homer of 
the French people as the two pivots on which “revolves our life today.’ 
My theory of progress does not ignore the presence of dbarma, good, 
virtue or bon sens in the human psyche , intermental processes and 
interhuman relations in any epoch, region or race. But it is humane 
and realistic enough to paint the picture at the same time in the 
manner of La Fontaine. Ic goes farther and admits the eternal 

presence in the world of the same two pivots,— la vice and la sottise } _ 

on which revolved French life of the seventeenth century. 

V ice and stupidity are neither exclusively French phenomena not 
arc they exclusively seventeenth century phenomena. They arc 
universal and permanent among mankind, rural and urban, pre-capi 
calistic as well as capitalistic. Fighting shy of adharma or evil L no 
part of my optimism, if optimism is to be treated as an essential 
element in the theory of progress. La Fontaine is perhaps one-sided. 
But to ignore La Fontaine is a folly. 

In my appraisal progress is indefinite, indeterminate, endless hut 
always in the form of a disequilibrium or struggle between good and 
evil, and therefore constant insecurity and eternal restlessness. This 
disequilibrium is by nature evolutive or creative and is normally mam 
lest in the intuitions, urgc< ambitions and adventures of youth. It is 
to youth as the remaker of mankind and as 1 lie embodiment of creative 
disequilibrium that ! dedicate this study. 
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The origin o£ this book is to be found in the paper in French 
entitled La Morphologic sociale des Villes et des Villages: Etude 
statistique Internationale which was sent to the International Congress 
of Sociology for the session that was to be held at Bucharest (Rumania) 
in 1939. That paper has been substantially utilized for Part I, 
chapter ii. (The Rural-Urban Morphologies). 

It is with pleasure that I place on record here the agreeable culture- 
contacts with Professor Banesvar Dass, applied chemist, College of 
Engineering and Technology, Mr. Birendra Nath Das-Gupta, electri¬ 
cal engineer and minager, Indo-Europa Trading Co., Dr. Narendra 
Narh Law, managing director, Bangeswari Cotton Mills Ltd., Drs. 
RaHdm Ahmed, Amulya Chandra Ukil and Lt. Col. Amulya Chandra 
Chatterji, Advocates Keshab Chandra Gupta and Nairn Chandra Paul, 
and last but not least, my wife, Ida Sarkar nee Stielcr, who is respon- 
:.iblc ior the indexes to this book as to several others. 


Calcutta, 

September 1 , 79 ^/. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DICHOTOMY OF TONNIES IN RURAL-URBAN STRATIFICATION 
Community vs. Society 

Ferdinand Tonnies (1855-1936) is responsible for one of the most 
radical dichotomies or antithetic segmentations in the analysis of the 
human mind and inter-human relations. The antithesis, community 
vs. society, is the topic as well as the title of his epoch-making work, 
Gemanscbaft und Gesellschaft . 1 And of this antithesis the dicho¬ 
tomy, village vs. town, is an integral part and a characteristic 
embodiment. 

1 he dichotomy envisaged by Tonnies is fundamental to his very 
conception of man.* 2 There are two kinds of human will, says he, 
the Wesenwille (existential or natural wall) and the KUrwille (chosen, 
arbitrary or artificial will). The first is described by him a,s the real 
and the organic, the second as the ideal and the mechanical. The 
hrst is the psychological equivalent of the human body or the prin¬ 
ciple of the unity of life, in so far as life is considered in that form ol 
reality which belongs to thought. The second is a form of thought 
itself to which, therefore, reality can be ascribed only in relation to 
its author, the thinker. The first is founded on the past and has 
therefore to be explained as something that grows out ol it. The 
second can be understood only in the future to, which it leads. 

Employing somewhat familiar words one may say that W esenwille 
may to a certain extent be compared to instinct, and the KUrwille 
perhaps to reason. The analogy must not, hov\c\u\ hr drawn too far. 

It js out of the natural will that the community arises. The 
society arises out of the chosen will. In Tonnies \s analysis the, dicho 

1 First edition, 1887, eighth edition, Leipzig, 1935. 

2 Or men sc haft ' und Gesclbchaft, pp. 3, 87-88 
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tomy community-society takes the following forms (pp. 251-252) so 
for as social institutions arc concerned: 


A. Community 

1 Family life = harmony. Herein is man to be found with all his conviction. 
The proper subject is the folk (people). 

2 Village life = morality. Herein is man to be found with all his feelino. 
The proper subject is the common existence. 

3 Town life = religion. Herein is man to be found with all his conscience. 
The proper subject is the church. 

B. Society 

1. City life = convention. Man establishes it with his entire effort. The 
proper subject is simply the society. 

2 National life = politics. Man establishes it with all his calculation. The 
proper subject is the state. 

3. Cosinopoliticnl life= public opinion. Man establishes it with all his cons¬ 
ciousness. The proper subject is the republic of scholars. 

A further analysis of the community phenomena and the society 
phenomena is given by Tonnics as follows: 

A. Community 

j House economy: based on pleasure, i.e. desire and love of creation, 
making and maintaining. The norms for this are to be found in 
understanding. 

2 Agriculture based on customs, i.e., regularly repeated activities The 
customs furnish the joint work its measure and direction, 
j Arc based on memories, i.e. assimilated teachings, impressed rules, own 
idea:, 1 lie artistic will is united with the faith in the object and the work. 


B. Society 

Commerce : based on deliberations; i.e., attention, comparison, calculation 
is the basic condition of all business: commerce is the pure self-willed 
transaction. And contract is the custom and faith of commerce. 

Industry. based on decisions; i.e., r. sonalde and productive employment 
ti, l ntil1 J! " 1 'he purchase of working power Statutes rule the factory 
Science: based on ideas, as is self evident, fn the doctrines it furnishes 
c' if with its own laws „„! exhibits in. truths . id viewpoints which are 
trail.l"Te<l to literalure. journalism and thereby to puhln opinion. 
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Tonnies docs not consider the dichotomy to be simply statical. 
It has a time-value as well and represents two distinct and well-marked 
stages in evolution. He distinguishes the epoch of the society fiom 
the epoch of the community. The epoch of the community comes 
first and is replaced by that of the society. 

In stead of using the term, ‘primitive (medieval), for the rural 
areas and the towns of lower categories (smaller agglomerations or con¬ 
centrations) and the term, ‘modern’, for the towns, especially the 
towns of higher categories (larger agglomerations or concentrations) 
we may employ the terms of Tonnies, namely, community ( Gemein - 
sebaft) for the former, and society ( Gesellscbaft ) for the latter. In 
Tonnies’s sociological analysis, family life and domestic economy 
furnish the fundamental tone to the earlier age whereas commerce 
and gross tad tisebes (city) life are prominent in the later (pp. 252-253). 
I he community-age, however, is divisible into several epochs ol 
development. In the first epoch the old basis of kinship 01 blood 
relationship is modified by the neighbourhood and the family bv the 
village. A second epoch is in evidence when towns emerge out of 
the villages. The common principle of villages and towns is collective 
life in space as contrasted with the collective life in time which 
characterizes the family. During the entire community-age the new 
principle of space is linked up with the older principle of time. In 
the age of society the space-principle of association 01 collectivity 
breaks loose from the other principle. The dissolution of their linking 
is the essence of the Grossstadt (large tow'n or city). The city is the 
most conspicuous expression of the urban form of the space- principle 
and presents the most outstanding contrast to the rural settlement of 
the same principle. 

Spengler meeting Marx dnd T armies on 
“Two Different Worlds 

According to Tonnies the whole development is to he Inu ipretvd 
as the progressive tendency of urban life. H< accepts the thois of 
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Marx to the effect that the “entire economic history of society (i.e. of 

modern nations) is summarized in the movement of antithesis 
between town and country.” 

The rural-urban dichotomy of Tonnics and Marx is one of the 
chief topics of interest in Spengler’s Der Untergang Aes Abend- 
landes (Munich, 1917-1922). The contrasts between the communi¬ 
tarian and the societarian complex in culture constitute the Leitmotif 
of his studies, although lie does not use the categories, Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellscbaft. 

The dichotomy, village vs. town, is categorically stated by 
Spongier ' as follows:—‘The man of the land and the man of the 
city are different essences.” “The village-smith and the smith in the 
city, the village headman and the burgomaster live in two different 
worlds. And, again, “Intellect, Geist, esprit is the specific urban 
form of the understanding waking-consciousness. All art, all religion 
and science, become slowly intellectualizcd, alien to the land, incom¬ 
prehensible to the peasant of the soil.” 

The Spenglerian antithesis is much more metaphysical and senti¬ 
mental than that of rdnnies. For instance, it is hardly possible for 
ordinary logic to appreciate the distinction as formulated by Spenglcr' 
m the following architectural antithesis: “The Doric column, the 
Fgyptian pyramid, the Gothic Cathedral grow out of the ground, 
earnest, big with Destiny, Being without waking-consciousness. The 
Ionic column, the buildings of the Middle Kingdom and thosfc of the 
Baroque, calmly aware and conscious of themselves, free and sure, 
stand on the ground.” 

Tonnics’s work, monumental although somewhat short, is rigidly 
factual and scientific and thoroughly analytical. Spenglcr, however, 
is more interpretive than factual and more sentimental than precise, 
lbs is a literary and romantic masterpiece. All the same, both are 




^ l be Decline n f the West. Vol. II (London, u, 28). pp. 91-92. 
4 Ibid . Vol. II., p, C)2 
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exponents of the socio-cultural dichotomy in the matter of villages 
vis-a-vis towns. 

Ti ic objective differences between villages and towns arc profound 
realities.” The romantic appreciation of the village by the towns¬ 
people in the holiday moods is an index to these differences. No less 
significant an index to these differences is furnished by the fact that 
the townspeople are as a rule fed up with the rural milieux if they 
happen to find themselves there for more than their prescribed vaca¬ 
tion periods. On the other hand, the attitudes or reactions of the 
rural folks to the towns on first contacts are those of awe and admiration 
indicating automatically the psycho-social distance between the rural 
and die urban worlds. It is questionable, however, if the differences 
strike the village people so unfavourably vis-a-vis the towns as to induce 
them to hasten back to their village homes in all hurry. 


Vrindavan vs. Dwaraka 

In any case, the rural-urban differences are undoubted. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the distinctions between the villages and 
the towns have demanded the attention not only of poets and prophets 
but of philosophers and social scientists as well. The most extreme 
form in which these differences are presented is that of radical contrast, 
totalitarian antithesis, dichotomy. 

Such dichotomies are to be encountered in a radical form in Indian 
ideology also. For instance, m Vaisbnaver Bhagavan (The God of the 
Vaishnavas, 1936), a study in Bengali by Radha Binod Saha,“ we have 


5 P. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman: Principles of Rural Urban 
Sociology (New York. 1929), pp. 56 57. See also the encyclopaedic compila 
tion, Systematic Source Book of Ran! Sociology, 3 vols, edited by Sorokin, 
Zimmerman and C. J. Galpin (Minneapolis. 1930-32). 

6 Author of two senes of studies in Bengali (1' Mababharata A'l.mguLt, 
and (2) Parana-Mangala, being published at Kamiaikhali, Nadia (Bengal) since 
mS7* The investigations dealing as they do with the data in old Samkiit 
texts belong mainly to, social or cultural anthropology and throw a flood of 
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m analysis of the contrasts between the village and the metropolis as 
exhibited in the Adahabbarata, the old Sanskrit epic. There Vrinda- 
van is the village, and Dwaraka the city, the capital, the “cosmopolis.” 
Krishna is placed in the two milieux in two different roles, the cowboy 
and the king, and his orientations to the social complex are as diverse 
■is imaginable. The antithesis, Vrindavan—Dwaraka, appears almost 
to be the Tonniesian dichotomy, Gemcinscbaft-Gesellscbaft. The 
stony,” “capitalistic,” diplomatic and hypcrsophisticated cosmopolis 
of Dwaraka is posed against Vrindavan’s “timeless village and eternal 
peasant,” soulful men and women with their joie cle vivre, to employ 
the vocabulary of Spengler. 

To use an Indian category, Vrindavan is a bit of Prakriti or nature, 
so to say. It is natural, growing out of the Mother Earth, marked 
by simplicity of feelings and spontaneousness of activities. The atmos¬ 
phere here is of the landscapes, farms and forests. The scene is rural 
or sylvan, the actors are peasants, cowherds, pariahs. On the contrary, 
Dwaraka is the offshoot of men’s sanskara, i.e. influence on Nature. 
It owes its origin to artificial impulses and desires and is the result of 
man’s descontent with the gifts of the Mother Earth. The atmos¬ 
phere here is that of landscapes trained and pruned, of brick and mortar, 
rather than of cosy green surroundings. The scene is urban and 
'tony, the actors are courtiers, officers, sophisticated men and women. 
Contrasted with the pariahs of Vrindavan the men and women at 
Dwaraka arc the reformed, sanskriu, cultivated or cultured persons, 
tlie Aryans, so to say, in the literal philological sense. 

In Indian philology there is the contrast between the Prakrit 
languages and the Sanskrit. The Prakrits are the so-tailed vernaculars. 
V"".l m is something, partly if not wholly, developed out of them, 
l iterally, the Prakrits are the primordial and fundamental tongues, 
Sanskrit is the artificially cultivated «,r scientifically built up. The 

literature rtd culture in tin Prakrit languages may d u n be regarded 

l, " lu ' miscegenation and oth • morn ptwvtiJbtg .„ 1UU „ ,„ u | ln(1 i 10 ,,| 

Itulia. j 
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as typifying, as it were the spirit of Vnndavan, folklife, village, com¬ 
munity > Gemeinsebaft. On the other hand, the literature and culture 
in Sanskrit may be said to represent the soul of Dwaraka, courtlife, 
contract and commerce, town, society, Gescllschaft. Philologically and 
culturally the dichotomy, Prakrit-Sanskrit, like the dichotomy, Parian- 
Aryati, can within certain limits be assimilated in a general manner to 
the rural-urban dichotomy in which we are interested for the time 
being. 


Epocbiffcations and Differentiations 

A division of world-history or social and cultural dynamics into 
two, three or for that matter, a limited number of epochs is liable to 
be unfactual and metaphysical and therefore fallacious. The epochs 
are likely to be taken as water-tight compartments in spite of eccasional 
modifications introduced by the authors. Such epoch ifications, which 
may more or less be described as due to the impacts of Hegel, the 
trichotomist, on philosophy and science are, in the first place, well 
calculated to overlook, ignore or minimize the continuity, permanence 
and uniformity of some of the processes in the charaiveti (march on) of 
man’s will to live and flourish, to influence, to conquer and to dominate. 
In the second place, one is likely to ignore and forget, on account of 
such obsessions by the Zeitgeist , that in almost every epoch some ol 
the ideas, ideals, mores and institutions of one or other of the past 
epochs have been revived cither consciously or unconsciously. A1 
together, the profound identities and similarities between any two 
epochs or sub-epochs in spite of the ostensible variations and diver¬ 
sities may be left our of observation and discussion, 

The fallacy of such epoch ifications has been correctly detected bv 
1 hurnwald 7 in rJhi following statement bearing on organismic paial 
led ism: “This succession of cultural phases is often referred to bv 
biological analogies and designated as growth, 'flourishing' and 


7 C ultural Rotation (Auirtican Sociolo a K<ufcw, February, 1 ^ 7 ). 
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‘fading’ or ‘decline’ of culture.” It should be possible for the induc¬ 
tive student of culture-systems and social processes to agree with him 
when he bluntly declares that “the comparison is sometimes chosen 
arbitrarily according to personal predilection for a form of government, 
an epoch, certain manifestations in art, religion or philosophy or in 
technique or the like.” Such “personal predilections” have often been 
noticed in the groupifications of cultural traits and ages since the 
ttichotomic cpochifications of Hegel. 

Incidentally be it observed that in the interest of the rationaliza- 
i on of studies cpochifications of social and cultural developments as 
well as processes are scientific and philosophical necessities. It is only 
necessary to be on guard against the fallacies inevitably inherent in 
these more or less rigid chronological stratifications. A recent speci¬ 
men of the difficulties and complications involved in the dichotomic, 
ttichotomic or rather septotomic 8 structural classifications in the perspec¬ 
tive of epochs is furnished by the ideational—sensate—idealist formula 
of cultural integrations as analyzed by Sorokin. 

W c must by no means ignore that one can enjoy feelingly and 
appreciate intellectually the village, the “landscape-figure,” the farm, 
the “eternal peasant-art” and so forth without indulging in the meta¬ 
physics of the antithesis village vs. town. No obsession by the 
dichotomy is necessary in order to be convinced of the value of the 
village Gestalt of Tonnies-Spenglcr or the “familistic”—collectivistic— 
nonindividualistic pattern of Sorokin. 

In the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century Tonnies 
witnessed among the German people the urbanization, industrializa- 
non, and the menace to the agricultural classes entering the acute 


8 P. Sorokin: Social and Cultural Dynamics. Vol. I, (New York 
* 937 )' PP 7*-76, 97-99. Tin difficulties referred to in connection with this 
cull tire-philosophical anil sociometaphysii.il world-history Ly Sorokin arc not 
however experienced in regard to Ids contributions to analytical sociology such 
<Soc - 1 ' 1 T/oM-ty (New York 1927) and P-nuiplcs of Rural. Urban Sociology 
(New York 1929). ‘ / 
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stage, as says Freycr. 0 But it was not possible for Tonnies to accept 
the bourgeois society of industrialism as the natural condition of 
human grouping. Industrialized society,-—the Gesellscbaft (society) 
strictly so-called in contrast with the community,—was to him only 
a temporary historical phenomenon. 

Frcycr’s statement describes the historical origins of the Tdnniesian 
sociology of rural-urban differentiation. Tonnies was not an extre¬ 
mist or radical like his successor, Spcngler. But extreme ruralism was 
voiced in those days of “deserted villages” and the rising tide of capita¬ 
listic-urban economy by many philosophers and sociologists. In 
Russia, 9 10 for instance, the Narodnists (people’s exponents or socialists) 
like Herzen (1812-70), Chernishevsky (1828-89), and others were in¬ 
capable of appreciating the industrial-technocratic transformations. 
1 hey held to the “utopian notion that Russia had no need to become 
capitalistic, that the surviving peasant commune could become the 
basis of a communist social order, and that the cooperative peasant 
home industries would suffice to supply the population with the neces¬ 
sary manufactured goods.” 

This type of mentality is quite well represented in India 11 also/ 
Not only social reformers, political leaders, literary men, and econ¬ 
omists of certain schools share the view about the innate superiority of 
tlie village-complex, it may be regarded as diffused widely among the 
intellectuals. 

1 he historical and socio-economic origins of this type of mentality 
or sociology do not interest ns here. It is the structural analysis of 
the cultural types or integrations that is our chief concern in the pivsem 
study. Out methodology and general attitude n\i\ be indicated in 
a few words. 

9 Article on Itriiintind /V mid stint StcHtnig m , r ;tSC / iCJ 

Soziologir (Weltwirtschtiftlicbrs Archiu. Jena, Fill) 

10 J. F. Heckef: Russian So, iolo<^\' (London n> 14 ), pp. ;• (»o, 71. 

S. (,. Dutt : Conllii tni[t remit tu it's m Inditm b.conotnit Thtni^bt 
(Calcutta 1934/ 
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Social Continuities ancl Assimilations 
On many occasions it is reasonable to accept the position of Bauer 12 
who, in his Die ojjentlicbe Meinung in der Weltgescbichte (Public 
Opinion in World-History), describes public opinion as the general 
opinion of a more or less broad group in a society rather than the 
will of the specifically dominant classes of proprietors and intellec¬ 
tual:;. This is in contrast with the theory of Tonnies whose Kritik 
(.cr offentlichen Meinung { ' (Criticism of Public Opinion) introduces 
\ durp distinction between the opinion of the bourgeoisie and that of 
the \ oik (people), taken m the narrow sense of the lower or inferior 
classes. Bauer should appear to be more correct in his analysis when 
he treats public opinion as a timeless, i.e., an eternally valid category. 
Ir is possible on this basis to distinguish between the ancient, i.e., 
rural or traditional and the modern, i.e., urban and predominantly 
rational public opinion. But this need not be taken in the dichotomic 
manner of Tonnies whose ideology is based on the fundamental anti¬ 
thesis of two distinct ideal types. The distinction can very often be 
reasonably accepted as a transition m a historical, gradual or evolu¬ 
tionary line. It canont by any means be denied that public opinion 
m some form existed in the Middle Ages both in East and West. 
It should be unpsychological to confine the category to the latest and 
most recent form of public opinion as known in the world today. 
The “continuity of the development of the human spirit” of which 
Bauer speaks is a pragmatic social reality. Hcherle’s opposition to 
Bauer’s thesis is not quite rational. He says that to speak of priests 
as the leaders of public opinion in ancient Orient is as significant as 
io describe the magicians and medicinc-mcn as the leaders of natural 
science tn primitive cultures." But anthropologically Hebcrle cannot 
deny that the so-called magic, hocuspocus, feng-sbui, etc. do represent 
ilu ills md sciences in certain stages of human civilization. 


14 IWiam. . w pp. ,8, 2^. *V Berlin, 1922, ,,,, Jf ,i m 

M WdtivtftschafUichcs Archiv. Jena, July 1933, PP I2 7* (29* 
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The psychology which seeks to establish the category, public 
opinion, on only one of its forms and dismiss the others as pre-public 
opinion is as unjustifiable as that of Levy—Bruhl, who in LA me pri¬ 
mitive (1927) monopolizes the category, “religious, for the modern 
peoples and describes the ancients and primitives as pre-religious, and 
in Les Fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieures (19 10 ) an< ^ 
La Mentalite primitive (1922) establishes the dichotomy between the 
“pre-logical’ primitives and the logical moderns. The continuity of 
mental evolution is ignored in both these dichotomy— psychologies. 
And of course both deny virtually the complexity of the mental 
Gestalt at every stage of human existence. 

It is certainly necessary in the interest of science to distinguish 
the diverse forms of social life from one another for logical analysis and 
psychological precision. Equally desirable is it to earmark the cate¬ 
gories for certain well defined and precisely delimited phenomena. 
But it is not justifiable to deny the existence of certain processes, 
relations or forms of social life and thought where they do exist and 
are palpable. One can define the town and the village in any way 
one likes. But whenever the psycho-social personality manifests 
itself in more or less the same processes and patterns in the town- 
category as w r ell as the village-category the identity, equalization ot 
similarity of the two categories is by all means to be admitted as a 
SOCIO-scientific fact. Besides, the transitional, evolutionary or historical 
stages and processes in the gradual transformation of the one cate¬ 
gory into the other have likewise to be recognized as the established 
social realities. 

The distinction between the so-called “natural” or primitive 
peoples and the cultured or civilized cannot be maintained as rigidly 
as has been done by some anthropologists. The principle <>f" menu 
hty or reciprocity in services is valid as much among the lowest hunters 
as among the representatives • ( modern culture. 1 he interactions 

15 U. Thnrmvaltl: Cc^. ns, illicit im Anfhatt n„ ( I /• unklionn n dcr 
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between man and woman manifest themselves among all peoples in 
a fundamentally similar manner in spite of the secondary differences 
m character and in spite of the changing culture-values. As a rule, 
difficulties of interpretation arise and lead to miscontructions because 
of the absence of chances for direct observation. 

The acceptance of the evolutionary standpoint in regard to the 
human mind will lead us into the same camp with Comte. Accord¬ 
ing to Comte the varieties of society arc not as different from one 
another as the animal species. He maintains in his Cours cle philoso¬ 
phy positive that the differences are the differences of degree in the 
evolution and not differences of kind or nature in the human societies. 
Ic js against Comte that Durkheim argues in Les regies de la methode 
sociologique. Durkheim believes that social development loses the 
ideal and simplicist unity and is divided into a number of fragments 
This position can be contested on the evidence of data furnished by 
■Maumer in Sociology colonialc (Pans r 93 6) to the effect that during 
the last fifty years the most primitive peoples have been able to accept 

, aS5,m ‘ latC tllc latest featurcs f) f occidental civilization. Routhoul'* 
maintains that the tendency to imitate and borrow has been more 
powerful than that of pursuing a course sm generis. In a sense, indeed 

C CUltUre ° f CVCr V « system of “mutual acculturations.” • 

The dichotomy, country vs. town, community vs. society as 
employed by Tonn.es, Marx or Spongier is to be taken as a logical 
classification of socio-demographic or demograph,co-economic pheno¬ 
mena. -or the purposes of understanding the factual societal relations 
■n a realistic manner the theorist as well as the practical worker will 
we to proceed with modifications and exceptions, nay, with virtual 
rejections of the dichotomy. The rigidity and precision of the two 
forms of life or principles of association as manifest in Tonnics’s 

GcscUnngcn und deren Instil "Horn,,, a chapter in Rcine und An~,d,e 
osiologte (cd. I.y von Weise, Leipzig 1936) pp. 227-278, 290-291. 

<0 Article on Ic Role dt, rai^onnement par analogic dans les sciences 
v KC J!ic Internationale da Sociologic, Paris, Sept-October 19^9) 
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ideology are very often non-existent in the realities of life and will 
have to be ignored. The technique of mammoth urban centres may 
not be invariably inapplicable to the problems of the smallest rural 
settlements. Nor may it be impossible to get hints from these lattei 
in order to understand or doctor the conditions prevailing in the former. 

Rurbanization 

In spite of the differentiations between the village and town 
patterns prevalent in poetry, philosophy, sociology as well as common 
observation it is questionable if a structural analysis of the external 
forms as well as the psycho-social reactions, the institutions as well 
as the mentalities does not exhibit a very large milieu of the common 
features. The existence of these universal elements may have not 
only a formal scientific significance in regard to the human personality 
but some practical value in social reform as well. 1 he problem ol 
rural reconstruction, for instance, becomes thereby endowed with some 
fruitful suggestions. 

If hospitals, dispensaries, clinics, schools, theatres, cinemas, radios, 
exhibitions, conferences and so forth are to be taken as characteristi¬ 
cally urban, metropolitan or municipal institutions they have profoundly 
invaded even in India the rural areas and of course the towns of lower 
categories. The Indian railways run exhibition trains for publicity 
regarding health and economic welfare. Urbanism is not confined any 
longer to the specifically designated urban centres. The country is 
being urbanized even in those spots which do not possess th< beginnings 
oi an urban nucleus. On the other hand, in modern times, especially 
in recent years ruralism has not failed to attack the urban settlements, 
the municipal areas and the metropolis, “cosmopolis or megalopolis 
also in large proportions. The propaganda in favour of folk-literature, 
folk -arts, folk-music and folk-dance in the towns of ill descriptions has 
been going on in India since the “ideas of 1905"' made their appea- 

17 h. K. Saikar: Fhi Folk Flotunt t? 1 l~(indu t.fth (London 1017). 
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ranee. Today the universities and parisbats (academies) also have been 
devoting attention to the carrying on of investigations and researches 
into the rural institutions, arts and crafts, cottage industries, ballads, 
legends and superstitions. This turalization of urban personalities is 
being promoted likewise by the excursions of students and young 
persons from the town into the country as well as by the institution 
of seasonal vacations which enable large exoduses into the rural areas. 
Such excursions and exoduses work indeed both ways in so far as 
they enable the rural folks also to come into touch with urban men 
and manners. Roads and railways have been functioning as active 
agents in the mutual influence of towns and villages upon each 
other. The urbanization of villages and the ruralization of towns 
have been called “rurbanism” by the American sociologist, C. J. Galpin 
in Rural Life (1918). Rurbanization is today almost a universal pheno¬ 
menon throughout the world. 18 

It is worth while to note in this connection that the first Inter¬ 
national Congress of Recreation met at Los Angeles in the U.S.A. 
in 1932 and die second at Hamburg in 1936. Unemployment on the 
one hand and short-time work on the other had rendered the question 
of profitably and agreeably using the leisure hours very serious for 
the broad masses of the people. Besides, the industrial revolution had 
broken the rhythm of family life, agricultural economy and rural 
community everywhere in Hast and West at different periods during 
the last three generations. 

In Milcla and other districts of Bengal the Cambhira folk-songs 
and folk-dances of April, the Ha-du-du sport of Juljf and the Babincb 
(regattas) of October are becoming moribund but serve still to main¬ 
tain the old rhythms of life. Attempts to revive sonic of the analogous 
institutions of the folks in Hur-Amenca under the contemporary con 
ditions of centralization and rationalization such as arc associated with 
i!k nco socialism of today may be noticed m the recreation movements 

i‘S P. Sorokin: Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York 1929) 
p[*. 611-617. 7 
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of England, France, America, Germany (Kraft durcb Freude , Strength 
through Joy movement), Italy ( Dopolavoro , lw Afterwork movement) 
and so forth. All these attempts have been cooperating to promote 
the turbanization tendencies of contemporary interhuman life. 

“Mcgalopolitan” culture in India is being enriched bv dance- 
forms hailing from the rural regions and village-folks. Artists like 
LJday Shankar, Bimalendu Bose and others have assimilated some of 
the aesthetic movements common among the rustics. The dance- 
forms of South Indian villages are in this way getting appreciated by 
the intellectuals of Northern India and vice-versa. Such performances 
may be described to a certain extent as applied archeology because 
these artists make it a point to draw their movements from the sculp¬ 
tures and frescoes of ancient and medieval Indian temples. They arc- 
used likewise to carry on researches in folk-arts, folk-manners and 
folk-life. In this kind of applied anthropology one may find parallels 
in die L.S.A. where likewise are manifest the attempts on the part 
of the dancers to explore the possibilities of dance-technique prevalent 
among the Amcrican-Ind.ans. In France and Germany also dancers 
arc used to picking up some of die poses and movements from the 
old historic figures in the museums and art galleries. 

Bimalendu and other dancers have been ransacking the villages 
of India from one end to the other in order ro assimilate all that the 
rural folks have been creating in dance form. The gifts of the villages 
arc being transmitted and acculturated to the townsfolk by such artists 
many of whom arc really gifted and creative. Some of the mass-dances 
prevalent in rural Bengal have likewise been adapted and rendered 
accessible to the elites by Gurusaday Dutt under the name of Bratj- 
chari dances. These rhythmic group-movements, be it observed 

ic) Lecture on “Work and Leisure with special reference to Dopolavoro*' 
by Mom Moulik at the Bangiya Sar,i<j Vijn'in Parishat (Bengali Institute t 
Sociology), September 20, 1937. See also M. Moulik: Italian Economy tind 
Cnturc (Calcutta, 1940). A fresh interpretation may he- seen in A Sternhi 1111 
Leisure in thi Totalitarian State ( Socolo^icdl Review. London, January 19^8). 
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en passant , combine folk aesthetics with physical culture and health 
exercises. 

The invasion of the town by the village or “culture” by the folk 
can be attested from Poland as from many other countries. The 
facilities offered by the broad-casting of regional folk-music has been 
a stimulus in Poland, says Alicia Simon, 20 to composers, as is also 
the publication of collections of folk-songs (The Tatra Music, The 
Kurpian Songs, etc.). We are told also that “no longer can the 
arrangers of folk-songs destroy their authentic idiom, and the harm 
done to the original melodics through ignorance of their vagueness in 
tonality and by endeavours to introduce harmonic formulas for which 
they were never designed can no longer be repeated. 

The partial obliteration of distinctions between the rural and the 
urban centres by such methods should furnish us with another hint 
as to the desirability of not being obsessed by the dichotomy of 
Tdnnies, Marx or Spenglcr, except as a guide to logical or speculative 
analysis. Roth pure or hundred percent villages, as well as the pure 
or hundred percent towns, in case they ever existed anywhere, have 
been fast disappearing both in East and West. 

As human settlements, colonies and “condensations” or “fixations 
in soil” of the clans, the villages and towns are more or less identical in 
origin. They differ but in the number of inhabitants and the density 
of population per square mile. It is ultimately this numerical difference 
that accounts for the rural-urban differentiation in personality and 
inter human relations in so far and to the extent that it is a statistical 
reality. Each represents a reconstruction or remaking of the natural 
(physical) milieu and interhuman (social) relations by the creative in- 
telii: ucc and will of man. 

Equalization between Village and Town Patterns 

In political, cultural and economic institutions human creativity 
lias sought to endow the villages with the same items as the towns. 

-■ n The Polnh StmWriters (Warsaw uj/>). p. ai. 
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The economic agencies have undoubtedly been different according to 
the topographical and other conditions. In case there be a lag between 
one village and another or a village and a town the lag may very often 
be traced to the absence of resources belonging to the entire people. 
The reconstructional endeavours on the part of the people in order 
to bring about a rapprochement or similarity between the diverse settle¬ 
ments may, as a rule, be taken to be the historic facts about all poli¬ 
tically free peoples. The acculturation of the village to the town- 
Gestalt as well as the acculturation of the town to the village 'Gestalt 
have been often noticed in the annals of mankind. Such attempts 
promoting social betterment may be regarded as some of the objective 
efforts of the peoples towards the consummation of progress as con¬ 
ceived by them from time to time. 

In the case of abnormal phenomena like politically subject peoples 
the ruling races may deliberately or unconsciously decide to keep the 
dependants in a condition of perpetual tutelage, so as to maintain a 
socio-cultural and economic lag of two or three generations 21 between 
the rulers and the ruled. In the equations of comparative social pro¬ 
gress the subject races arc therefore likely to exhibit the marks of 
primitivity, medievalism, obscurantist irrationality for much longer 
periods than the politically free races. The processes of mutual accul 
turation and assimilation between villages and towns may therefore 
be obstructed under these abnormal conditions. But political subjec¬ 
tion must not be taken to be the only cause or condition of this lag. 

The elimination of the boundaries between town and country 
was one of the achievements of Gosplan II ( 1 933- I 937) according to 
the report of Molotov to the eighteenth congress of the Communist 
Party in February' 1939. The rural-urban equalization was to be 

21 For these lags see the equations of comparative industrialism and 
technocracy in B. K. Sarkar: Economic Development Vol. II. (Calcutta 193 
1938). For general ideas on culture lag sec W I Ogburn: Social Changi 
(New York, 1922), pp 200-210. See also infra, section on 4 ‘Dynamics uf 
Urbanization,” pp. 30-31 
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pushed further in Gosplan III (1938-1942). The new housing schemes 
for the third five-year plan comprised 35,000,000 square metres (1 
metre is a little longer than a yard). T he standard of living between 
the two areas might be more or less equalized and the socio-economic 
pattern somewhat uni formalized throughout the country by housing 
reform. 

Criminality and Immorality 

The structural analysis of the village soul” and the town “soul” 
may be carried on in other directions. 23 This, however, is a vast 
subject and deserves an intensive examination in regard to diverse 
aspects. Just one or two items are being introduced here. 

From the standpoint of moral life, crimes, vices etc. it is not al¬ 
ways safe to argue in favour of the rural as against urban areas. In 
towns, especially in larger towns and cities the number of crimes is 
known and can be statistically demonstrated to be higher than in 
villages or rural areas. But it is easily explicable because the adminis¬ 
trative organization is more active in the towns than in the other 
regions. The police, at any rate, is relatively more vigilant. Detec¬ 
tions and trials arc more frequent. Then, again, the number of laws, 
bye-laws, orders, regulations etc. in urban areas is much larger than 
in the rural. The possibilities of crimes are then more extensive. 
Besides, towns are the areas of demographic concentration and there¬ 
fore die centres of increased interhuman contacts. Now if is natural, 
as observes Niccforo, the Italian sociologist,"" in Lcs indices numeriques 

22 The difficulties and limitations involved in the attempts at connecting 
mental disorders with cities, urban life, housing, location on the map etc. are 
discussed by S. A. Queen in the “Ecological Study of Mental Disorders'* 
(American Sociological Review , April 1940). 

In regard to rural-urban raor< see infra, sections on “Pareto vs. Croce 
vis-k-vis the Bourgeois,” “Class-Consciousness” and ' Money - Lcadcrocrac y.' * 

23 Paris. p. 159. Be it observed en passant ti;ar Niceforo. the 

Italian sociologist writing in f rench, is not here interested in the problem of 
villages us towns. He is discussing the question as to whether a rise in crimi- 
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de la civilisation et du progres, that the extent of the contacts between 
men, the multiplicity of the occasions and the extension of the raw 
material on which crime is perpetrated lead necessarily to the augmen¬ 
tation of criminality. “Should it not, then, be acknowledged that 
when the level of criminality is not higher than that of the activities 
and the businesses the criminality is really low? Very often it may 
be possible to believe that the coefficient of crimes in urban areas is 
not as high as that of activities and businesses carried on in those 

D 

regions. The urban areas may not therefore be, after all, as criminal 
as they appear in statistical records and police reports. These are some 
of the considerations on the strength of which the rural-urban dicho¬ 
tomy of virtue-vice, morality-immorality etc. cannot be indulged in 
automatically by the student of science or the social worker. 

For the analysis of rural, primitive, semi-industrialized, half-capi¬ 
talistic mores we may examine the contemporary Indian social pattern. 
In the villages as much as in the towns and cities of India it is the 
moneyed man that lords it over the social configuration. The man 
with money is the dictator of morals and religion. He can buy the 
conscience and dignity of individuals, families and groups for anything* 
and everything. He is the authority in literary and artistic topics. 
And in economics and politics he is by all means the expert. Money 
buys the votes as well as the public opinion. Even in scientific asso¬ 
ciations it is the silver tonic that invigorates. The social pattern of 
philosophers, authors, journalists and other intellectuals is commanded 
by money. No body, as a rule, has any chance in the arts and sciences 
unless he is an expert in flattery, sycophancy and intrigues. Tin most 
successful intriguer is adored as the genius in the sphere of learning, 
research and pursuit of truth. The bosses in the world of culture 


liality implies automatically a decline in morals. His authorities in this dis 
emission are Quetelet (Physique, Paris, 1869), dc Candolle (Histoi/r des Sciences 
ct dcs Savants, Paris, 1873) and Poletti (Del Scntimento nclla scirma del 
dirrtfo pcn.ilc . 18*?) who have dealt with the rapport between enlarged acti¬ 
vities and augmented criminalities. 
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constitute a clique of persons such as happen to possess in their hands 
favours to distribute. It is the power of distributing favours to 
henchmen that determines the scientific position, social dignity and 
moral worth of the individuals and of course their material prosperity. 
The man without such power tends to be a non-entity, a cipher in inter 
human relations unless he happens to be exceptionally creative and 
recognized as such by vox populi, which can by no means be entirely 
extinguished. 

It is questionable, however, if this type of social Gestalt is to be 
described exclusively as modern, capitalistic, bourgeois, urban or 
Western. Curiously enough, even among scientific thinkers, sociolo¬ 
gists and philosophers in Eur-America as well as Asia there is a ten¬ 
dency to differentiate this social pattern from that prevailing in ancient 
and medieval conditions, pre-capitalistic stages, un-bourgeois societies, 
rural areas, and the Orient. An analytical sociology dealing in an 
inductive manner—on the basis of statistical data wherever possible 
—with predominantly agricultural, semi-medieval, half-developed 
countries like India, China, Iran, Latin America, the “Balkan com¬ 
plex and so forth would not fail to demolish the foundations of such 
unfactual and metaphysical dichotomy-psychologies, dichotomy-socio¬ 
logics and dichotomy-philosophies. 

At any rate, it should be worth while for the world of science to 
open its eyes and sec that in India, the subcontinent of alleged spiri¬ 
tuality, / elan tie la vie is no less base, sordid, materialistic, corrupt, 
and contemptible than anywhere else in the past or the present. 
Those philosophers and scientists who dream of the earthly paradises 
supposed to be existing in rural regions, medieval societies, and the 
unsophisticated lands of the Orient have but to devote their attention 

the diverse processes, interactions and forms of the psycho-social 
personality in India today to be thoroughly disabused of their platitu- 
dinizing systems of thought. And tn this endeavour one oii'dic to 
Stan by dissecting and psycho-analyzing the mentality, mores 
altitudes, behaviours, impulses, drives, and if possible, also the 
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“instincts” of those Indian writers and publicists of all denominations 
whose profession consists in establishing social position and acquiring 
worldly prosperity and influence by harping on the spiritual genius 
of India and India’s role as the emancipator of the West from 
materialism. 


XV orld-Trcnds in Rural-urban Relations 


Very often students of the social pattern forget the reality that 
Eur-Amcrica is not by tradition urban. Her tradition in this respect 
is identical with Asia’s. The subject has been dealt with later in the 
section on hyperurbanization as a recent phenomenon. 

In the U.S.A. the population was predominantly rural down to 
1800. The urbanization movement started very late, as may be seen 
in the following table: 21 


Urban Population 
^ cm m Percentage of 
I otal population. 
1710 25 

!790 33 

1000 40 

1850 12*5 


Urban Population 
Year in Percentage of 
Total population. 
1880 25-3 

1890 36*1 

1900 40-5 

1910 46-3 


In the above table the percentages are not comparable because 
down to 1880 the town was taken to be a settlement of Sono persons 
and above. In that year the U.S. Census Department took the 2300 
as the limit of the village and any number from that figure upwards 
as the mark of the town. 

Neither economically nor politically is it possible ro make out 
any ideological distinction between the village and the town. 

Nor is it possible to differentiate Fast and West on the question 
of village vs. town. Historically speaking, again, towns arc to be 


24 A. Weber: The Growth / Cities hi the Nineteen;h Century (New 
York, 1899), U S. Census Bureau: .1 Century of Popttln Gnwth (1909), 
I-. Iruesdell: drouth of Urban Population in the U.S.A (International 
Congress tof Population, Paris, 1937, vt) l- IV. pp. ro8 118). 
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found in the East. The distinction between East and West is a myth 
so far as rural-urban ideologies are concerned. 

Down to the first industrial revolution in England ( c . 1785-1800) 
East and West ran parallel to each other in the predominance of rural 
life over the urban. During the epoch of the industrial revolution 
triumphant in Continental Europe (c. 1835-70) the village was being 
superseded by the town. The triumph of urbanization has been 
going on still during the period of the “second industrial revolution.” 
But today on account of the social problems connected with housing, 
health etc. the reactions against the town arc noticeable. These arc 
manifest in the movement towards the village. There are two sides, 
(1) the decentralization and ruralization of towns, and (2) the expan¬ 
sion and urbanization of villages. 

The village today is being influenced and transformed by the 
town. The transformation of villages into towns, the acculturation 
of rural areas to urban institutions, movements and ideologies, etc., 
in one word, the establishment of towns in the place of villages is the 
content of the “back to village” movements. Rural reconstruction 
projects or village reorganization propagandas do not pragmatically 
convey any other meaning at the present moment. 

“Back to village” is, like “back to land," not a specifically Orien¬ 
tal, spiritual, non-industrial, anti-urban or anti-industrial concept. 
K is well known in the West also. It is no less materialistic than the 
townward immigration if anything materialistic there be. It implies 
industrialization and technocratization. Finally, this “back to village” 
movement is fundamentally and contentually nothing but urbanization 
and expansion of die town-ideology. 

It is not possible to say that urban reconstruction differs from 
rural reconstruction. Virtually the same schemes 01 projects apply 
to both. There may be differences not so much in the items as in the 
quantity and the variety of the items in question. Streets, hospitals, 
clinics, nurses, health-visitors, workingmen s associations, housing 
societies, schools, cinemas, radio installations, parks, museums, art 
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galleries, exhibitions, conferences and so forth are required as much 
for urban reconstruction as for rural. In certain instances it may be 
necessary to cut down the magnitudes, in others to raise them. The 
disease to be combated in one area may be tuberculosis, in another 
area it is perhaps malaria. But altogether, in the entire social work 
there can be but one goal. That is the equalization of villages to 
towns in equipment and paraphernalia, hygienic, economic, cultural 
and political. 

In the last analysis it is the annihilation of the villages that is the 
aim and objective of the rural reconstruction ideology. 

The Fallacy of Dichotomy-Psychologies 

The dichotomy-psychologies fail, as a rule, to envisage the com¬ 
plete mental equipment of the individual and virtually pin themselves 
down to one or other side of the antithesis as the exclusive feature of 
the mentality. The Gestalt of the human personality cannot be 
understood in terms of exclusive types. 

The mental personality is neither exclusively intuitive nor exclu¬ 
sively intellectual, to use the categories of Bergson. It is a complex of 
intuition modified and influenced by or modifying and influencing 
intellect. Almost every mental act may be regarded as a complex 
of the two factors. The following equation will perhaps clarity this 
attitude: 

Mentality = Intuition x x Experiencey 
Or we may say similarly, 

Mind = Instinct* x Experiencey 

Some other type-dualities may be examined in the same manner 
leading to the same conclusion. For instance, the dichotomy, reason- 
unreason, logical-illogical, rational-irrational, etc. does not explain the 
complete individual. In realistic psychology 
Personality = Reason* x Unreason? 

= Logicality* x Illogicalityy 
—Rationalism* x Irrationalism? 
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Man is generally taken to be a rational, reasonable or logical animal. 
But it should be untrue to reality to believe that the rational, the 
reasonable or the logical in man has crushed the irrational, the un¬ 
reasonable or the illogical in himself out of existence. The unreasonable, 
illogical and irrational features of his personality arc coexisting in the 
same Gestalt with the opposites as a psychical fact. Very often, may 
be, even normally, these are more powerful than the others. 

Employing the categories of Tonnies also we have to visualise the 
living human mind in the following equation: 

Gestalt of Individuality 

= Wcsenwille* X Kiirwilley 
= Natural will x x Chosen willy 

It implies that no individual is following exclusively the one or 
the other will Certain doses (x) of the natural will, normally speak¬ 
ing, are mixed up with and multiplied by certain doses (y) of the 
chosen will. 

In the light of the interpretations offered here it should be possible 
to agree with Jung' 2 '* when he says that “Mephistopheles is more than 
sexuality,—he is also power.” The complete personality, as a normal 
phenomenon, cannot be taken as a one-sided entity. One-sidedness 
is not, however, unthinkable as a psychological phenomenon. But, 
then, perhaps it is conscious or deliberately chosen specialization. 
“A conscious capacity for one-sidedness is a sign of the highest cul¬ 
ture, as everybody who is acquainted with the progress of the arts 
and sciences will admit with Jung. From the viewpoint of normal 
mental function, however, “involuntary one-sidedness, i.e. inability to 
be anything but one-sided is a sign of barbarism. Hence we find 
among half-savage peoples the most one-sided differentiations, as, for 
instance, certain aspects of Christian asceticism which are an affront 
to good taste, and parallel phenomena among the Yogis and Tibetan 
Buddhists.” The language used here by Jung is too strong because, 

Psychological Types (London nj^3). pp 255-256. 
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first, one is not quite sure as to whether the Christian ascetics, the 
Yogis or the Tibetan Buddhists are conscious specializes or involun¬ 
tary specializes, and secondly, the peoples referred to may not be 
“half-savage” after all. But the general position is eminently accept¬ 
able to all those who, as the present author, believe in the normal 
mSntal Gestalt as the complex of more than one category, instinct, 
intuition, intellect, reason, logic, Wesenwille , Kunville , emotion, 
passion, unreason, irrationality, pre-logic, pre-religion, and what not 
functioning simultaneously. 

The chief point to stress in this connection is not, however, the 
simple acceptance of the pluralistic make-up of the mind or personality 
but the habitual employment of this pluralism in the scientific analysis 
of all individual reactions and intcr-individual responses, i.e. group 
attitudes, social contacts, institutions and so forth. This point ought 
to be stressed, because, as is quire well known, system-makers in 
philosophy are so much obsessed by their exclusive type-theories that, 
although they may concede parenthetically or in a footnote the exis¬ 
tence of the pluralistic pattern, they virtually forget it while they 

develop their age-spirits, epochal characteristics or dominant culture 
traits. 

Flic conception of the pluralistic Gestalt 2 '' of the mind should not 
fail to exhibit so-called urban ideologies in the personality of the rural 
men and women. The existence of the alleged rural features in the 
mentality, attitudes, and reactions of the townspeople should likewise 
be a first postulate according to this analysis of psyche 27 


26 To a similar position lias been led A. W. Ashby on the strength of 
investigations in the British Isles. See his “Effects Urban Growih on the 
Country-side” (So< iological Review London, October, 1939). 

27 l or Gestalt see K. Koffka: The Principles of Gestalt Psychology 
(London, 1935) and S. C. Mitra: “Gestalt Theory in German Psychology 
(Calcutta Review . January 1937). lecture it the Bengal^ Society ul Gei man 
Culture, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE RURAL-URBAN MORPHOLOGIES 

Villages and Towns as Interbuman Groups 
In sociological or culture-political discussions, let us admit, it has 
become customary to distinguish between the village and the town 
almost as rigidly as Tonnies differentiated the Gemeinscbaft (com¬ 
munity) from the Gesellscbaft (society) or Maine the status from the 
contract. As logical units, the categories of Tonnies and Maine are 
capable of exact definition. It is doubtful of course if it is possible 
o detect concrete instances of a pure Gemeinscbaft or a pure Gesell- 
>chaft unmixed with the other or of a pure status and a pure contract. 
This docs not however affect the attempt at analysing the mind in 
society in an abstract manner. But in the case of the antithesis, — 
village and town,—the initial difficulty is with the very definition. The 
village and the town are not merely logical units or psychological cate¬ 
gories. They arc concrete realities and social complexes, indeed, they 
represent but two groups in social stratification. The rural-urban strati 
fication is but one of the forms in which the multiform and pluralistic 
inter-human relations make their appearance. 

From the standpoint of administration towns and villages as con¬ 
crete realities can be defined somewhat precisely. In the interest of 
government, central as well as local, administrators can fix upon an 
arbitrary description or definition of these social complexes. The 
requirements of administrative necessity do not follow any logic, consis¬ 
tency or uniformity. Settlements that happen to be close to one 
another and can be conveniently reached from the centres of adminis¬ 
tration arc considered to be units. The fiat of law dubs them as 
townships., villages or towns. The number nf persons inhabiting these 
localities is precise and can be definitely counted. Statistics constitute 
the greatest ally of administration. 
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Villages and towns are indeed essentially administrative cate¬ 
gories. And it is questionable if, economically speaking, one can pre¬ 
cisely define these social complexes, the soziale Gebilclen of von Wiese. 
The economic activities of almost every settlement are more or less 
mixed up with those of others. Economic autarchy or self-sufficiency 
even of a relative character can hardly be postulated of any village, 
town, rural town or urban village, especially in modern times. The 
units of human settlements, communities or demographic agglomera¬ 
tions can be legally determined on the basis of natural or topographical 
boundaries. But their character as economic units can never be self- 
evident. Villages and towns should not as a rule be treated therefore 
as economic categories. 

Sociologically, then, it cannot be safe to take villages and towns as 
economically well-defined and precise categories. For the purpose of 
social analysis the reasonable method should be three-fold. First, the 
sociologists ought to depend upon the arbitrary administrative nomen¬ 
clatures and accept them at their face-value. Secondly, the statistical 
data bearing on the human agglomerations ought to be the guiding 
factor for sociological investigations. Thirdly, for the purposes of 
each and every sociological inquiry the investigator ought to point out 
exactly which or how many portions, sections or wards of the 
administrative units, no matter how they are called, are being taken 
into numerical, quantitative or statistical consideration. 

Sociology cannot afford to employ the categories, villages or towns, 
in the conventional manner. The fundamental items that come up 
for the sociologist’s treatment are, first, the human groups, and 
secondly, the number constituting those groups. I11 other worth, 
villages and towns, although automatically associated with natural, 
geographical, regional and geopolitical considerations arc to be under 
stood by sociology as nothing but groups of human beings, or, inter- 
human associations, soziale Gebilclen , similar to clans, sects, denomi¬ 
nations, parties, gilds, unions and other associations, whatever he then 
connecting or group-making bonds. The interhuman processes, the 
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interhuman relations (zwiscbenmenschliche Beziebungcn), the social 
forms, —the social morphology and the social physiology,—of the 
villages and towns as “locality patterns” are not sui generis and do not 
form a class apart. The rural-urban stratifications arc to be treated in 
the same spirit and in the same manner as other interhuman groups, 

social patterns or forms of social differentiation. 

# 

Urbanization in India 

In England, France and Germany the town is described in official 
statistics as a local unit of 2000 or more inhabitants.' But in India the 
Census Department describes it as a unit of 5 000 inhabitants. In order 
to understand scientifically the sociology of rural-urban stratification it 
is necessary therefore to regroup the town-statistics of India according 
to the English, French and German, indeed, general European 
standard. 

The towns and villages of India, as given by the Census Statistics 
of 1931, can then be rearranged for our special investigation in the 
following two groups : 12 

1. Unit 2000 and above 


(Towns) 



Dimensions in 

Number of 

Total 


Inhabitants 

Towns 

Inhabitants (’ooo) 

1. 

100,ocx) and above 


9,640 

2. 

50,—100,000 

66 

4.567 

3 - 

20,—50,000 

269 

7 , 94 I 

4 - 

IO,-20,000 

632 

OC 

on 

CM 

00 

5 - 

5,—10.000 

2,33° 

15.412 

6. 

2,—5,000 

18,836 

53-557 


Total of 1-6 

22,171 

99,655 


1 W. Woytmsky: Die Welt in Zahftn (Berlin, 1927), Vol. I. pp. 1^9, 

141 142, 144. 

Statistical Abstract for British India (Now Delhi 19^4), p 9. 
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II. Unit under 2000 
(Villages) 


Dimensions in 

Inhabitants 

Number of 
Villages 

Total 

Inhabitants (ooo) 

7. 1,—2,000 

53,908 

73 ’ 7°7 

8. 300—1,000 

113,541 

79 * *39 

sp 

0 

l 

8 

509,786 

97 - 5*4 

Total of categories 7-9 

677, 2 35 

250,411 

The above two groups make up the entire population of India as 

shown below: 



Categories 

Number of Towns 

Inhabitants 

aiul Villages 

(’ooo) 

I. 2,000 and above 

22,171 

99,655 

II. 0—2000 

677,235 

250,411 

III. Un reported 

... 

2,772 

Total 

699,406 

352,838 

By the general European standard, then, the proportion between 

the urban and the rural population 

of India is as follows: 

I. Urban : 

35% of total 

population 

II. Rural : 

65% 

i) 

Total 

IOO. 


In 1921 the proportion was as 

follows: 


I. Urban : 

26% 


I. Rural 

74% 



The expansion of urbanization in India is then quite evident. In 
ten years the urbanization has grown from 26 to 35 per cent and ruru- 
lism has gone down from 74 to 63 per cent 1 . 


3 Statistical Abstract for British hultd (rn~7)’ P‘ 9* 

( ‘ 
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Dynamics of Urbanization 

Urbanism like every other human or social phenomenon is a 
dynamic entity. Its growth can be demonstrated statistically as follows 
in percentage of total population for each country: 1 


Countries 

1800 

h -4 

CO 

Ln 

C 

1890 

I92O 

England-Wales 

21 3 

39'5 

7 2 •! 

^3 

OC 

6 

France 

9'5 

i 4-4 

37-4 

467 

Germany 


36-1 

( l8 7°) 47 '° 

62*0 

Austria 

4‘4 

5-8 

3 2 '5 

60-2 

U.S.A. 

3-8 

12-0 

377 


Russia 

37 

5‘3 

I2- 3 

*57 

In the above comparative 

survey towns have been 

taken to be 


agglomerations of 2000 persons and above. The “social distance’’ or 
culture-lag of India (with 35*0) in 1931 can then be found in the 
following chronological equations: 

India (35*0) 1931 


= somewhere near England-Wales (39’5) 1850. 

= ,, ,, Germany (36' 1) 1(870. 

= >> ,» France (37*4) ^9°- 

= „ „ U.S.A. (377) 1890. 

= ,, ,, Austria (3 2 *5) 1890.. 

India in 1931 finds herself where England-Wales was about 1850. 
Germany about 1870, and France, U.S.A. and Austria about 1890. 

In other words, while Indian urbanism is chronologically behind 
English by some 80 years it is behind German by some 60 years and 
behind French, American and Austrian by some 40 years only. These 
saqae equations indicate, 1 that m i8cp France, U.S.A. and 

Austria arc socially distant from England-Wales in urbanism approxi¬ 
mately by 40 years (1890— 1830). These somuI distances arc but fresh 
manifestations of the “cultural lag ’ between India and many of the 


4 W. Woytimky: Die Welt in Zahlen (lkilm 1927), Vol. I. \\ 147. 
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Eur-American countries that has been established by the ‘equations of 
comparative industrialism” and “equations of comparative demo- 
graphy”. 

Individual cities may be examined in regard to their expansion in 
size. In point of agglomeration Calcutta’s social distance or lag from 
some of the principal cities of Eur-America is visible in the following 
equations: 

Calcutta (1,261,000) 1931 

= almost London (1,010,000) 1811. 

= ,, Paris (1,053,000) 1851. 

= ,, New-York (1,089,000) 1880. 

= ,, Berlin (1,122,000) 1880. 

= ,, Moscow (1,198,000) 1905- 

I11 human agglomeration Calcutta (1931) is nearly 120 years be¬ 
hind London, 80 years behind Paris, 50 years behind New York and 
Berlin, some 25 years behind Moscow. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth century there was hardly any social distance or cultural lag 
between Moscow and Calcutta as would be apparent from the follow¬ 
ing equation: 

Calcutta (949,000) 1901= Moscow (963,000) 1895. 

Bombay is almost of the same dimensions as Calcutta. The social 
distance between Bombay and some of the largest cities like London, 
Berlin. Paris, Moscow etc. is therefore the same as indicated by the 
above equations. 5 


Comparative Urbanism 1 

The level of urbanism as attained in India (1931) may be best 
illustrated by placing it in the perspective of a highly urbanized Euro 

5 Census of Irulia 1931, Vol. VI Calcutta, Parts I and II, (1933), IY -• 
8, 122. W. Wovtinsky, Vol. I„ j . 6, 109 139, 141- In regard to the ecvmo 
mic and demographic distances or lags see B. k. Saikar: Economic Develop 
mint Vol. II. (1932. 1938) and The Sociology of Population (1936). See also 
supra , p. 17. 
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pern, region, e.g., Germany. In 1933 the 66 million inhabitants of 
Germany were divided into the two following groups: 


Categories 

1. Living in towns of 2000 and above 
9 , under 2000 


Percentage of 
Total Population 

67-5 


3 2 ’5 


The coefficient of Germany in urbanism is then 67-5, while that 
of India is '55*0. In this comparison India’s level of urbanism should 
appear to be rather high. It is interesting to observe that in Japan the 
inhabitants in towns of 2000 and below constitute only 5*6 per cent of 
the total population (against Germany s 3 2 ’ 5 %)* 

Let us envisage world-urbanism from a rather higher standpoint. 
Soppose*we take only the persons living in towns of 10,000 and above 
as urbanized. In that case we get another picture of comparative 
urbanism. The percentages of the world’s population living in towns 
and villages with less than 10,000 inhabitants would then indicate un 
urbanized social strata. 

The following three groups exhibit such unurbanized social strata 
ol the different countries of the world: 7 


A. 


Above 75% of Total Population living in towns or 
villages with less than 10,000 inhabitants 


Lithuania 

92-6 (1935) 

Rumania 

827 (1939) 

India 

913 (1931) 

Portugal 

79‘9 (* 93 °) 

Jugoslavia 

86-5 (1931) 

Poland 

79'4 093 ') 

Russia 

84-1 (1926) 

Czechoslovakia 

77'4 (> 93 °) 

Bulgaria 

83-8 (1934) 

Norway 

76 8 (1930) 


6 Stalistischcs Jahrbuch ftir das Deutsche Reich 1^37 (Berlin) p. 14: A. 
[he Japan Yen Rook icjfi (Tokyo) p. 72. 

7 StaLtslisc h< \ jahrbui h far das Deutsche Reich 7937 ^Berlin) p. 16 * 
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B. 

50-75% of Total Population living in towns or 
villages with less than 10,000 inhabitants 


Ireland 

74'3 ( I 93 6 ) 

Esthoriia 

743 0934 ) 

Sweden 

73-1 (1930) 

Latvia 

7 i ‘8 (i 935 ) 

Greece 

7UO (1928) 

Switzerland 

69 6 (1930) 

Canada 

627 (1931) 

Finland 

617 (1930) 


Denmark 

61 • 1 (1930) 

France 

6°- 4 (1936) 

Hungary 

57'5 ( I 93 °) 

Spain 

57'4 ( 1 93 °) 

Japan 

54 ' 2 0 935 ) 

Belgium 

54-1 (1930) 

U.S.A. 

5 2 '5 ( I 93 °) 

Germany 

5°’4 (« 933 ) 


C. 

2 5'5 °% Total Population living in towns or 
villages with less than 10,000 inhabitants 


ItAy 49 '5 ( I 93 I ) Holland 36 4 (1930) 

Australia 44 3 (1933) England-Wales 25-6 (1931) 


Neither in climate nor in race do the Norwegian and the Portuguese 
have anything in common. And yet a very large percentage of these 
two peoples is used to living in smaller towns or villages. The same 
observations are to be made in regard to the climatic and racial factors 
of the Indian subcontinent and those of Lithuania, Russia or the Balkan 
complex (Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia). 

In each of the above groups we find a diversity of climates. The 
high or low percentage of persons living in smaller towns or villages 
cannot therefore be treated as a function of any particular climate. 
Besides, diverse races arc well represented in each one of these groups. 
It is not possible, therefore, to demonstrate my natural connection 
between the proportion of persons livmg in snnller towns or \ illages 
and racial aptitudes. A raciological interpretation of town morphology 
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or, for that matter, rural-urban stratification, should he as unwarrantable 
as a climatological interpretation. 

International Ruralism 

Ruralism or rural stratification per excellence is represented by 
persons living in towns and villages with less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
Professionally they may in general be described as constituting the 
agricultural strata of society. The above three groups are, therefore, 
being placed in the back-ground of the world s agricultural popula¬ 
tion. In percentage of the total “earners’ or gainfully employed 
classes of die different countries the agriculturally active or occupied 
arc as follows for (iQ3 I ) : ' J 


A 


Above 50% 


Between 30 and 50% 

Above 50% 


Spain 

5 T° 

Denmark 

35 -o 

Russia 

850 

Greece 

537 

Canada 

35-0 

Jugoslavia 

82*0 

Hungary 

53 ' 1 

South Africa 

30-2 

T urkey 

81 *6 

Ireland 

51-8 

c 


Bulgaria 

b 

00 



Under 30% 


Lithuania 

79'4 

B 


Germany 

28-8 

Poland 

76-2 

Between 30 and 50% 

New Zealand 

24-2 

Lativa 

69-5 

Japan 

49 -6 

Australia 

22 7 

Esthonia 

68-2 

Italy 

467 

U.S.A. 

22-0 

Egypt 

67-0 

Czechoslovakia 

3 8 3 

Switzerland 

21’4 

India 

66*5 

Sweden 

36-0 

Holland 

20*3 

Finland 

64-6 

Norway 

358 

Belgium 

! 9'3 

Portugal 

62*3 

France 

357 

England-Wales 

67 

These international 

statistics about 

agricultural stratification 

are 


open to the criticism that for strictly scientific purposes they may not 

8 Ct 1 . the method of analysis in B. K. Sark.u / Qufizicnti di Natalita 
dt MorUfiitth e di A urn cut o Maturate nelt India attnalc ncl Quadra della 
1 h'mofrrafia Comp,irata (International Congress of Population, Rome 1931). 

9 Annum re Statistujttc dt la Societe des Nations *933-34 (Geneva), 
pp. 39, 43. Statislisches jahrbucb fur das' Deutsche Reich i<)]j (Berlin) 
pp. 37* 38* 
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be comparable. The number of persons living in towns and villages 
with less than 10,000 inhabitants may perhaps have been counted 
quite accurately in all the countries concerned. Their comparability 
is not likely to be challenged. But the manner in which the number 
of agriculturally employed (men, women and children) in each country 
has been ascertained is not likely to be uniform. The study of cor¬ 
relations is not quite safe under such circumstances. The present 
attempt should, therefore, be treated as tentative and subject to modi¬ 
fications such as may be required as a result of more standardized 
figures about occupational groups. 

Let us now proceed to an intensive analysis. 

Lithuania (92 *6) and India (91*3) are close to each other in the 
town-comparison or urban stratification. But in the agricultural 
activity comparison Lithuania (79*4) is much above India (66*5). In 
other words, although both are almost identical as regards the percen¬ 
tage of population living in smaller towns or villages the percentage 
of actives in agriculture is higher in Lithuania than in India. In 

this instance, smaller towns cannot always be taken as correlates of 

agricultural occupation. In comparative statistics rural stratification 
is not necessarily an exact index to agricultural stratification. 

In regard to towns Switzerland (69*6) is between Greece (71 o) 
and Canada (62*7). But in regard to agricultural population the re¬ 
lative positions of the three countries are quite different. Greece (537) 

is rather high in the scale. Canada (33*0) follows at a great distance 

and is followed by Switzerland (21-4) which is very low in position. 
In all the three countries the percentage of population living in smaller 
towns is more or less the same and belongs to group B. But the 
agricultural percentage is high (A) in Greece, medium (B) in Canada and 
low (C) in Switzerland. We have thus another instance of the rural 
urban stratification not following closelv the agricultural stratification. 

Japan’s case is quite interesting in this regard. With 34-3 she 
is close to Belgium (34*1) in the percentage of population living in 
smaller towns. They both belong to Group B towards the bottom. 
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Blit in the agricultural percentage Japan (49-6) is the highest in B 
and indeed should be regarded as belonging virtually to A whereas 
Belgium (19-3) is the last but one in the lowest group C. 

The percentage of population living in smaller towns cannot then 
be taken as a simple correlate of agricultural profession. Other cir¬ 
cumstances are to be taken into consideration in order to account for 
the size of towns or villages as well as especially the percentage of 
population inhabiting larger or smaller settlements. 


“Special” Urbanization 

“Special” 01 higher urbanization may be described as consisting 
in the development of towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
1 he percentages of the world’s population living in towns inhabited 
by more than 100,000 persons arc exhibited below in three groups. 10 


A. 


Australia 

2 5"5°% °£ Total 
47'5 ( 1 933 J 

England-Wales 

45 ' 2 (* 93 1 ) 

Germany 

3 °' 2 (' 933 ) 

Belgium 

B. 

10-25% of Total 
22 6 (1930) 

Canada 

22 '4 ( I 93 1 ) 

Den mark 

21 7 (' 93 °) 

France 

21 1 (1936) 

Latvia 

>97 (' 935 ) 

Italy 

17 3 (1931) 

Ireland 

15-8 (1930) 

Switzerland 

* 5*5 093 °) 


Population 


U.S.A 

2 9'6 (193°) 

Holland 

27 2 (1930) 

Japan 

2 5'3 (> 935 ) 


Population 


Greece 

1 54 O9 28 ) 

Spain 

149 (1930) 

Hungary 

* 4’5 (* 93 °) 

Sweden 

I 4 * 2 ( T 93 °) 

Esthonia 

12 3 (i 934 ) 

Portugal 

121 (1930) 

Poland 

10 5 (1931) 

Czechoslovakia 

io-i (1930) 


10 Statistic I,cs fdbrbtiih njtf (Berlin), p. 16*. 
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C. 

Under 10% of Total Population 


Norway 

9 ’° 093 °) 

Finland 

6-6 (1930) 

Russia 

6-5 (1926) 

Bulgaria 

6-4 (1934) 


Rumania 5'9 ( I 93°) 

Lithuania 4-5 (1933) 

Jugoslavia 3-5 (1931) 

India 27 (1931) 


It is again worth while to observe that the most diverse climates 
are represented in each one of the above groups. And as for races, 
they are also equally diverse in each group. The percentage ot 
persons living in towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants cannot 
therefore be taken as the correlate of any particular climate or race. 
The proximity of Finland, Russia, Rumania, Lithuania, Jugoslavia and 
India to one another show that even under diverse climatic and racial 
conditions a more or less identical social morphology can be manifest, 
namely, the relatively low percentage of persons living in large towns. 
In this as in other branches of sociology it is dangerous to dogmatize 
about a climatological or raciological determinism. 

s 

Industrialization vis-a-vis Urbanization 

If urbanism is to be felt anywhere it is in towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. These centres of human agglomeration may be 
taken as somewhat remote from agricultural occupations. The inhabi¬ 
tants of such towns, i.e., the individuals of urban stratification arc 
likely to be described as more or less industrial in gainful employment. 
It is therefore necessary here as elsewhere to make an intensive analysis. 
In the following three groups we arc distributing the percentages of 
the total actives as employed in industrial (and mining) pursuits (for 
the year 1931): 11 


11 Annuairt: Statishquc de la Societc d i\> Nations ig jj-3^ (Geneva) 
PP 3 C > 43 ; Stahsi.sikcs Jahrbtich *937 (Berlin), pp. >> * 4 ° * 
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A. 


B. 


Between 10 

and 

Between 30 and 50% 

Between 10 

and 

3 °% 


England— 


3 °% 


Lativa 

15-0 

Wales 

49'9 

Italy 

to 

00 

Poland 

11*2 

Belgium 

4 8 '9 

Denmark 

28-1 

India 

106 

Switzerland 

449 

Greece 

28-1 

E sypt 

io *6 

Germany 

40-6 

Norway 

26-5 

Bulgaria 

lO'I 

Holland 

39*3 

Spain 

24-6 



Czech 0- slovak 

ia 37 4 

Hungary 

23*8 

C. 


U.S.A. 

35-2 

South-Africa 

23-1 


France 

35 * 1 

Finland 

22*0 

Under 10% 

Australia 

35 ' 1 

Japan 

220 

Russia 

8-9 

Sweden 

3 2 '3 

Portugal 

18*4 

Lithuania 

87 

New-Zealand 

32-0 

Ireland 

i 7 '8 

Turkey 

7-9 

Canada 

31-2 

E'sthonia 

IS’ 8 

Jugoslavia 

T l 


Industrial and mining activities are very wide and elastic terms. 
Comparison between country and country in regard to these items is 
very unsafe. Exactly what particulars arc included in these occupa¬ 
tions m each country arc unknown. Besides, the technical and other 
qualitative aspects of the industrial and mining profession are important 
points for consideration in regard to industrialization. But these con¬ 
siderations about the grade of industrialism and technocracy remain 
overlooked in the national statistics of persons gainfully employed in 
the industries. Naturally, therefore, international statistics in these 
spheres arc likely to be as misleading as, nay, perhaps more misleading 
than, those in the agricultural. With these limitations it may he 
possible to come to a somewhat realistic understanding of international 
urbanism as a social pattern. 

Japan (25*3) is very high, belonging indeed to Group A in the 
town-series. But with 22*0 her position in the industrial occupation 
scries is rather low and in Group B. The Japanese happen to live 
in large numbers in big cities of 100,000 and above and yet in Indus- 
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trial pursuits arc comparatively speaking rather inconspicuous. 

Special urbanization has been brought about in Japan by condi¬ 
tions not directly associated with industrialism. Urban stratification 
is in this instance no effective or precise key to industrial stratification. 

Czechoslovakia presents a story opposite to that of Japan. In 
industrial activities Czechoslovakia (37*4) is very high in Group A. 
But in regard to large towns her position (io-i) is the last in Group B. 
It is possible then to be highly industrialized and yet remain rather 
low in special urbanization. Another instance of urban stratification 
and industrial stratification not running close to each other is thus 
before our eyes. 

The equations between Russia and India throw interesting light 
on the problem of correlation in this field. India (io-6) is a little bit 
higher than Russia (8-9) in industrial pursuits. But in special ur¬ 
banization India (27) and Russia (6-5) are both in Group C. India’s 
position, however, is definitely much lower than Russia’s. In regard 
to Russia, be it observed passant, the results of the Gosplans since 
1928 arc not included in the statistics utilized for this analysis. 

Switzerland (15*5) and Greece (15*4) are almost identical and 
find themselves in Group B, in regard to special urbanization. Biit 
in industrialism Switzerland (44-9) is very high, indeed, one of the 
highest in Group A, outdistanced only by Belgium (48*9) and England- 
ales (49*9) w hereas Greece (28*1) is in Group B and cannot by 
any means be discussed in the same breath with Switzerland. In¬ 
dustrialism does not then automatically lead to special urbanism. 

The story of Switzerland is repeated by Belgium. In industna- 
bsm Belgium (48-9) is higher than Germany (40*6), Holland (397), 
U.S.A. (35*2) and Australia (35-1). But in special urbanization Aus 
tralia (47*5), Germany (30*2), U.S.A. (29-6) and Holland (27*2) are 
all higher than Belgium (22*6). 

The social distances or lags between the countries of Group C 
have undergone considerable transformation during the decade 1920^0. 
In 1920 the percentages of population living in towns with more than 
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100,000 inhabitants were as a rule much lower with the exception of. 

Norway, as exhibited 

below: 12 

Norway 

... 97 

Finland 

... 47 

Russia 

4 -o 

Bulgaria 

3 -i 

Rumania 

2-8 

India 

... 2- 5 

Serbia 

... 2- 5 

The comparative 

progress of urbanization of this type in single 


countries can be seen below: 

(1) Rumania (1930) 3-9 = 21 Rumania (1920) 2-8 

(2) Russia (1926) 6*5 ~t*6 Russia (1920), 4*0 

(3) Bulgaria (1934) 6-4 =2*06 Bulgaria (1920) 3-1 

(4) India (1931) 2-7 =i-o8 India (1920) 2*5 

Urbanization as exhibited by the growth of population living in 
towns with 100,000 persons and above has increased 21 times in 
Rumania, 2*06 times in Bulgaria, 1*6 times in Russia and 1-08 times 
in India between the dates indicated in each instance. It is also clear 
that in this particular item. 

India (1931) 2*7 = almost Rumania (1920) 2*8. 

In other words the social distance or cultural lag between these 
two countries is to be measured by some 10 years, so far as this parti- 
Cl, l‘ ,r ^ in d of stratification or demographic agglomeration is concerned. 


Urbanism not a Function of Industrialism 

In regard to the problem of correlation between general urbanism 
aid industrialization the experiences of the different provinces in 
India furnish interesting illustrations. From the standpoint of persons 


12 


AnmiaWc St<uistirjue /yj'. u >3 2 ) PP PP 203 *— 205 * 
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URBANISM 

NOT A FUNCTION 

OF INDUSTRIALISM 

4 1 

living in towns with 

5000* '* inhabitants and above, the 

percentage 

of urban population 
below: 14 

in the Indian 

provinces ( 1 93 1 ) is 

indicated 

Bombay 

22-4 

C.P. 

io-8 

Madras 

r 3*5 

Burma 

103 

Punjab 

i 3 'o 

Bengal 

73 

U.P. 

11*2 

Bihar-Orissa 

43 

India (total) 

I 1*0 

Assam 

2 3 


It appears that in point of urbanization or urban stratification 
Bombay is very much above Bengal. But in point of industrializa¬ 
tion, as we know from the official statistics about the industrial and 
commercial enterprises, an important item is furnished by the fact 
that the amount of capital invested in joint stock companies is slightly 
higher in Bengal than in Bombay (about a billion Rupees in each 
piovince). The relative position of the different provinces in urbanism 
does not correspond to that in capital invested. The subject deserves 
an intensive analysis. 

The kind of interhuman relations that is promoted by urbani¬ 
zation or is indeed a mark of urbanization is not necessarily ro 
associated with the economic characteristics of the region in a sim- 
plicist manner. For instance, it is not warrantable, as we have seen 
above, to deduce anything of an economic significance about the 
different provinces of India exclusively on the basis of their degrees or 
doses of urbanization. 

Urbanization in Bengal (1931) is represented by 7 3 per cent 
of the total population as against 22*4 percent of the Bombay province. 


13 In other sections the unit has been taken to be. 2000 ami above in 
the interest of international comparison. 

14 Census of India uj^i , vol. 1 , India, Part I. Report (New Delhi 1933), 
pp 46-60, vol. 11, Part I., p. 60; Joint Stock Companies m British India ..;></ 
Indian Stales (Calcutta, 1929) pp. 3- y. B. K. Sarkar; The Sociology of I'opnla 
Uon (Cafcaitta, 1936;, pp. 31 33 
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In urbanization 

Bombay (22*4) = 3*06 Bengal (7*3). 

This equation renders Bombay more than three times as urbanized 
as Bengal. But in point of capital invested, industries and so forth 
Bombay is not so many times as developed as Bengal. Urbanization 
cannot be accepted as an index to or function of industrialization. 

An index to the level of modern industrial-^w-commercial 
developments in Bengal and Bombay is furnished by the returns of 


the 

Income-Tax office. In 1939 the relevant figures were as follows 

(in 

000 Rs. ): 15 




Items 

Bengal 

Bombay 

1. 

Demand from salaries paid by companies, 




other public bodies and associations 

5,142 

3,062 

2. 

,, by private employers 

636 

701 

3 

Total from all sources including 1 and 2. 

Ul 

oc 

$ 

47,854 

4 - 

Net collection after sundry deductions 




and refunds 

38,469 

41,048 


In the above table the most important 

is the first 

item. It is 


obvious that there were differences between Bengal and Bombay but 
they were nor. such as to enable one to feel that they were extra¬ 
ordinary. The figures are being placed below in the perspective of 
the total population in each province (in round figures) as follows: 


Province Income Tax Demand in Population in 
Million Rs. Millions 

1. Bengal 5 50 

2. Bombay 3 22 


Tax per head 
of Population Rs. 

0*10 

0-13 


The income-tax demand from the salaries paid by companies, 
etc. was o-10 per head of population in Bengal and 0*13 in Bombay. 
The equation is as follows: 


Bombay (013)= 13 Bengal (o-io). 


15 .7,7 India Income Tax Refort and Return* /9T^'39 (Delhi 1940), p. m 
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Assuming that the item in question refers mainly to the industrial 
sources of employment the differences between Bengal and Bombay 
in industrial structure would not be appraised as very substantial. 
And yet in urbanization Bombay is 3-06 Bengal, as indicated above 

Differential urbanism as manifest in the Indian provinces cannot 
monistically be attributed to differential industrialism. This is an 
aspect of urbanization which ought to be gone into carefully because, 
as a r ”le, the tendency to treat urbanism and industrialism as corre- 
lates is rather general, nay, conventional. 

1 his conventional viewpoint is maintained by Thompson in the 
paper on Urbanization in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences . ir * 
He observes as follows: “Urbanization depends largely on the ex¬ 
tent to which industrial and mercantile products are divorced from 
agriculture. This statement is borne out by quantitative data for 
recent years which suggest a correlation between non-agricultural 
activities and concentration of population in large dries. : ” But on 
the strength of intensive analysis as exhibited in previous sections wc 
should be justified in considering such a position as rather too monistic 
and untenable. The fallacy consists in believing that agricultural 
occupation goes inevitably invariably with ruralism i.e. lower co¬ 
efficient in demographic concentration or agglomeration. Intensive 
analysis enables us to visualize a modification of this idea. The corre¬ 
lation is not to be taken as perfect. 

Determinants of the Dimensions of Locality Patterns 

Vve may then conclude, on the strength of the statistical data, 
imperfect as they are, as well as always subject to the limitation* in¬ 
dicated above, (1) that smaller towns cannot be invariably taken to be 
the functions of an agricultural Gestalt'‘ or pattern and (2) that larger 

16 New York, vol. XV, 1935 PP- 189-190 See supra the sections on 
“International Ruralism** and “Industrialization visa-eis Urbanization, pp. 34-40. 

17 See K. Koffka . The Principles of Gestalt Psychology (London 10 35) 
and R H. Wheeler: Jhc Science of Psychology (N ? cw York 1929). 
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towns arc not automatically to be treated as correlates of an industrial 
complex. As social groups, forms of social stratification or “locality 
patterns , the villages and towns have their dimensions determined by 
a plurality of circumstances. The percentage of population living in 
smaller towns or larger cities cannot be sociologically attributed to a 
single set of determinants. Some of the determinants may be indi¬ 
cated in conclusion in addition to those discussed above. 

Among the circumstances contributing to the size of towns is to be 
mentioned the commercial activity of human settlements or rather their 
situation on trade routes. The place a town occupies in the transport 
and communications system of the country is no less significant than 
the agricultural or industrial pursuits of its inhabitants. 

The impacts of politics as well as of historic traditions are no 
negligible factors in the size of towns. Concentration of population 
m large towns may be due to intensity of political activity. The 
largeness of a town’s size is often but a relic of old dynastic associations 
or ocher glorious achievements of the past. 

An important factor contributing to the size of towns is to be 
seen m the area and extent of the country itself. Other circumstances 
remaining the same, a country that is relatively small in area may 
happen to possess a large number of relatively smaller towns at 
different points. On the other hand, a large-sized territory may like¬ 
wise favour decentralization of population in order to attend to the 
economic interests of the diverse regions. 

The size of towns may be conditioned by the geographical features 
also. A mountainous landscape may be instrumental in the estab¬ 
lishment of relatively smaller towns, even under industrial conditions. 
Plains of considerable dimensions, especially such as are washed by 
rivers, may, on the other hand, lead to the concentration of population, 
Lt. the growth of large towns, even without much industrialization. 

1 he number of inhabitants that the large towns possess is often 
determin' d by the total population of the country, in other words, 
the demographic density in relation to the area. A country with a 
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small amount of total population is not likely to have most of its 
inhabitants localized in one or two spots. Chances for the develop¬ 
ment of towns of all sizes are naturally furnished when the entire 
population of a country is considerable. 

In regard to villages and towns, then, as in regard to other social 
complexes or plurality patterns ecology as human geography is to be 
analyzed in a thoroughly realistic manner and understood as entirely 
relative in its contents and values. From the standpoint of inter¬ 
national statistics no category of towns or villages can be postulated 
to be a social complex of a particular and definite morphology. We 
have to look for diverse social morphologies even in the case of single 
categories of towns or villages. 

Not all the towns or villages of 2000 inhabitants can be expected 
to demonstrate one and the same social morphology. Similarly 
diverse social morphologies have to be considered as natural for the 
diffeicnt towns of 100,000 and above. The sociology of rural-urban 
stratification is, then, not the simplicist sociology of Oriental-Occidental 
race-types or of agricultural-industrial groupements professionals. 
Rural-urban stratification is to be treated as a phenomenon no less 
complex and pluralistic than any other social differentiation. 18 


18 The tendencies and farms of Polish urbanization an studied' in 
W. Oimicki’s paper entitled Un Coup d'ceil stir It developpement dr Vurbani¬ 
sation m Polofftie an tours dcs annecs 79^/ j J (nteinational Congress «•[ 
Population. .Pans, 1937, Veil. IV. pp. 1 38-14}). 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AS A HISTORIC WORLD-REALITY 
The Role of Migrations 

Rural reconstruction is generally taken in every country,—in East 
and West,—as one of the objectives of social work before the health 
officer, the economic planner, political administrator or patriotic philan¬ 
thropist. In reality it should be regarded as the most outstanding 
fact, the most eternal and universal phenomenon, in actual interhuman 
relations. To a student of sociology as the science of social patterns 
and processes rural reconstruction can therefore furnish a very large 
number of categories culled from far and near, from the past as well as 
from the present. In a sense it covers the whole ground of sociology 
because the village and town formations, which constitute the total 
interhuman creations of man in a particular region, comprise the 
entire population strength. In case all the “action patterns” (soziale 
Prozesse) and the “plurality patterns” (, soziale Gebilde) embodied in 
these formations are analyzed there is hardly anything left for socio¬ 
logical investigation. 

According to the system of societal formations of the “plurality 
pattern” type established by von Wiese 1 the forms of settlement 
or colony (Sie dimgs gebilde) exhibit some of the relations of 
the society with Nature. These may be taken as natural-social for¬ 
mations. In these instances life is to be understood as the union not, 
however, of nature and society but of physical space and society. 
Hie village, the town and the country are the three chief categories 
of settlement-form (“locality pattern”). 

The surface of the earth is being perpetually transformed by man. 
The results of human creativity on space are giving rise to these 

i System der AllgcMeitien Soztclogw (Munich 1933), R 39 ^- 
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forms of group or interhuman life. Remakings and reconstructions 
varying in size and quality are the most inevitable phenomena in 
man’s career. A village formation is the reconstruction of the country, 
and the larger village represents the reconstruction of the smaller. 
The town formation is the reconstruction of the village, and the re¬ 
constructed town is a large town. And so on, if we look to the size 
of the formation. Fundamentally speaking, it is rural reconstruction, 
so to say, that has been invariably proceeding all the time, should we 
care to describe the very first socio-natural unit or group as the 
village. Rural reconstruction docs not, then, have to be regarded 
exclusively as the problem or goal of social reform, patriotic service 
or political work. The very data and postulates of certain aspects of 
social life, interhuman relations and demographic changes are fur¬ 
nished by rural reconstruction. As soon as we begin to visualize 
human creativity manifesting itself in its impacts on nature or space we 
encounter nothing but rural reconstruction, the transformation of a 
certain form of socio-natural life into another form. This reconstruction 
is not, however, to be understood invariably in terms of enlargements 
of the locality pattern in dimension. There may be qualitative rccon 
sttuctions as well on account of diverse types of social metabolism 
engendered by creative man. 

The agencies by which these remakings or transformations are 
being consummated are diverse. But one of the most important is 
the movement of population from one locality or space-condition to 
another. Migrations play a dominant role in the creation of the village 
or town forms. To what extent and when these migrations or coloni¬ 
zations should be described as internal or external are but matters ot 
political, administrative, municipal or international usage and conven¬ 
tion. These political considerations do not affect the basic factor 
of migrations and colonizations as a formative force in the making and 
remaking ot villages or towns. 

One of the theses in Meyer’s Gcscbichte dcs Altertums runs to the 
effqct that the primitive clans were subdivisions of sonic particular 
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tribe, some large ethnic unit which had preceded them, and that the 
clans arose out of the tribe in the process of its transition from the 
nomadic condition to that of sedentary life. 1 his thesis goes against 
that of de Coulanges’s La Cite antique but is accepted by Febvrc in 
La Terre et l*evolution bumaine (Pans 1522) and by Lasbax in La 
Cite bumainc (Paris 1927). Two stages arc sharply distinguished. 
One is the nomadic in which the social group is the tribe. The 
other stage is that of material stabilization, the age of economic 
sedentarity and geographism. It is in this second stage that the 
groups known as clans emerge. The chief charactistic of clans is not 
loremism, as Durkheim believes, but the “fixation in soil.” 2 It is 
the “condensation in village,” the territorial fixity of the group, that 
is the veritable tendency of the clan. The village and the clan arc 
inseparable categories in this ethnological interpretation, based, as it 
1;, on Meyer. 1 he reign of the attractive forces of the soil, the ins¬ 
titution of land as property, the concentration around the village, 
the pays natal fixe (the fixed native place), etc. are the differentiations 
between clan and clan as subdivisions of the larger spiritual or politi¬ 
cal organization, the tribe. 

It is questionable how far one can ethnologically generalize that 
(1) the clans arc toujours (always) the subdivisions of a tribe, (2) the 
1 ragmentation of a tribe into clans always corresponds to the transition 
honi nomadism to sedentarity ( passage du nomad isme a la sedentarite ) 
and (3) the clans are transformed, concentrated, solidified or fixed in 
die territories or local groups known as villages or cantons. For, it 
cannot always be demonstrated that everywhere (1) the villages were 
uni-racial or mono-clan groups and (2) the clans settled themselves in 
certain territories in such a manner as to exclude the contacts of 
diverse ethnic elements, i.e., the co-settlcment by other race-groups. 
111! existence of diversity in the ethnic composition of .1 territorial 

• Lasbax : Lj Cite Iwmainc (Paris, 1927), vol II, pp. 283, 2 8-, 2 88. 280. 
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group, the village or the canton, would militate against the thesis 
of Eduard Meyer or of Lasbax as a universal proposition. 

Equally if not more unacceptable is Lasbax s generalization in 
regard to the cthno-economic evolution of mankind. He says. 
stage of the tribes is particularly that of the peoples of Asia, the stage 
of villages or clans is that of the African peoples. The stage of the 
states is that of the European nations.” And ‘‘this rhythm corres¬ 
ponds,” he believes, ‘‘to that of the three great races, yellow, black and 
white, as it corresponds also to that of the three great peoples, Semitic, 
Hamitic and Aryan.’ The position is too unhistorical. 

But there is one important item m the Meyer-Lasbax interpretation 
of the origin of villages, cantons and other groupc merits locaux, which 
it may not be difficult to objectively demonstrate or verify. It *s 
the fact of migrations, colonizations, or movements of population as 
one of the earliest and steadiest of human activities, enterprises or 
creations. The local groups or settlements,— whatever be the name, 
canton, village, country, town, etc. —emerge as but results of some 
of the creative endeavours of men and women in motion. Villages 
and towns have to be watched as the bye-products of man’s perambu¬ 
lations from one space-point to another on this wide earth. The 
migratory tendencies of mankind are to be taken among the lirst. 
instincts, urges, drives, behaviours, and ambitions etc. of mankind. 
The same tendencies are to be watched m the latest territorial for¬ 
mations, remakings or reconstructions of villages, and systems of 
town-planning. “Locality patterns’ and migrations constitute one 
complex. ' 

Pluralistic Origin of Village and Town Formations 

The country is being perpetually remade or re-constructed. The 
smallest village formation represents already some remaking or re¬ 
construction of the original country. The villages of other categories 
continue the same process of reconstruction with larger and larger 

^ La Cite humaine (Paris, 1927), voi. II. p 2 95 - 
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doses of demographic concentration or agglomeration. At certain 
doses of concentration it is the custom to employ the category, town. 
But the towns,—no matter what be the dose of concentration,—like¬ 
wise embody nothing but further forms of reconstruction of the country 
or the village. And so on. 

At each one of these stages the rural reconstruction or reconstruc¬ 
tion of the country is being consummated by diverse agencies indepen¬ 
dently of or in co-operation with one another. No matter whether 
the interhuman formation be called a village or a town its origins are 
to be traced to a plurality of conditions. 

The rural exodus or migration of persons from rural to urban 
settlements is described by Busson, Fevre and Hauser 1 as a “temporary 
displacement of population. ' In modern times it possesses less im¬ 
portance than in the past. These migrations take place from poorer 
regions (like the A'lassif Central or the Alps) to the richer, e.g. the 
plains all around. Besides, the industrial regions gain at the cost of 
the rural. 

Union boards, municipalities and corporations are political cate¬ 
gories. These units are some of the political or constitutional agencies 
in rural reconstruction. In rural reconstruction politics do not, how¬ 
ever, play a deterministic role. Both within and outside the political 
units the indices of rural reconstruction depend considerably on other 
items of social life. The number of inhabitants, the size of the settle¬ 
ment, the density of the population, etc. are important variables. Not 
less so are the proportion of immigrants, transient or permanent, to the 
sedentary residents and the diversities of the racial strains. The 
geographical location has important bearings on the migration move¬ 
ments, the ethnic composition and economic structure etc. and has 
therefore to he counted as a variable. Tbe volume and value of 
economic transactions, rhe occupational stratification and structure of 
die people, the income groups and so forth are likewise variables of 
significance. 

4 France d’anjourrl’hni (Paris, 1924), p. 421. 
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These and other variables contribute each its quota to the rural 
reconstruction of the regions in question. And as these items arc 
varied and heterogeneous each one of the settlements villages or 
towns—whether under the political regime of union boards, munici¬ 
palities or corporations, has its own social problems, its pecuhat patho¬ 
logy, its own pattern of rural reconstruction, remaking of personality 
or societal transformation. 

While in pure theory the meanest village is identical with the 
mammoth city in so far as both submit to the representative demo¬ 
cracy of the modern type the difference between them is profound 
from the standpoint of the administrator, health worker, culture-leader, 
social lcformer, and economic planner. No two human agglomerations 
are likely to be alike in the Gestalt (configuration or pattern) of mter- 
human relations, normal or pathological. 

Other circumstances remaning the same, men and women used to 
the pattern of the 20,000—town are likely to react and to behave in a 
manner different from those Used to the 100,000—town, and these 
latter, again, from those of the million-city. More realistically it may 
be pointed out that the general intelligence of the college students at 
Rangpur and Mymensingh, as a rule, may not be of the same level as 
that of the college students in Calcutta. A statistical study relating to 
these psycho-social differences between the Indian towns of diverse 
categories is a desideratum. 

The Demographic Size of the Settlements 

Differential ruralism and differential urbanism cannot by imy 
means be ignored. The different categories of villages and io\Vns 
should be separated from oik another in case one seeks to approach the 
problems of rural reconstruction and urbanization in a realistic manner. 
The German method m social statistics consists generally in dividing 
the Gemctnden 5 (settlements or comm unices) into two main classes: 


5 Deutsche Wirtschaftskttndc (Berlin, 1930), }>• 
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(1) Ldndliche (country or rural) with less than 2000 inhabitants 
and (2) Stadtisebe (town or urban) with more than 2000 inhabitants. 

The towns are as a rule classified into the following forms 

and categories: 

(1) Lands tad te (country-towns) with 2000—5000 inhabitants. 

(2) Klcinstddte (small towns) with 5000—20,000 inhabitants. 

(3) Mittelstddte (middling towns) with 20,000—100,000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

(4) Grossstddte (large towns or cities) with more than 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Whatever be the name of the settlement or the colony it is 

nothing but a demographically enlarged village. 

Perhaps the 20,000—100,000 category is too large a group, con¬ 
taining as it does diverse sizes, whose problems are not likely to be 

uniform. Very often it may be convenient for the purposes of 

administrative efficiency or the exigencies of social w'ork to divide 

this extensive group into two categories, one with 20,000—50,000 and 
the other with 50,000—100,000. The category with more than 
100,000 requires likewise to be divided into several groups, e.g., at 
250,000, 500,000, 1,000.000, 2,000,000 and so forth. 

Incidentally it is interesting to observe that in 1933 the pattern 
of German urbanization yielded the following statistical data: 



Categories 

No. 

Population—(’000) 

Percentage 

I. 

Country-towns 

2,321 

7,082 

107 

2. 

Small towns 

996 

8,819 

13-4 

3 - 

Middling towns 

220 

8,574 

130 

4 - 

Cities 

53 

19,95! 

30-2 

In 

Italian statistics the 

classifies 

ition is intensive. 

l"or instance, 


the /lnrmario Statistico Italiano 7 divides the “small towns” into two 
groups, one with 5,000—10,000, and the other with 10,000—20,000. 


6 S 'tdtisiischcs Jahrhnch fitr das dmtschc Reich (Beilin, 1937), pp. 14, 34. 

7 Rome, 1927, pp. 19, 37. 
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Indian statistical classification is in this respect identical with tae 


Italian. 

Thus the classification 

of towns compiled 

from the All- 

India Census Report 1931 looks like the following: 



Categories 

No. 

Population 

1. 

2,000—5,000 

18,833 

53,556,566 

2. 

5,000—10,000 

2 > 33 ° 

15,412,217 

3 - 

10,000—20,000 

632 

8 > 537 > 7 1 9 

4 - 

20,000—50,000 

269 

7,940,572 

5 - 

50,000— 100,000 

66 

4,566,885 

6. 

100,000 and above 

oc 

9,640,132 

It 

is w'orth while to recall, 

as pointed out at the 

outset, that in 


Indian statistics the custom is to treat all settlements with inhabitants 
upto 5,000 as villages. But in the present study the international cus¬ 
tom has been followed which defines villages as settlements with in¬ 
habitants upto 2,000. It is nothing but the dcmographical size or the 
number of population that confers the name of the settlement as a 
village or a town. 

It is out of villages like Sutanati, Govindapur etc. that the town 
of Calcutta took its birth in 1698. All through the centuries 
its growth has but been the inclusion of village after village. * 
1 his is the story of Paris, Berlin, London, Moscow, New 
York, Tokyo and Shanghai. No town, from the smallest to the cos- 
mopolis, has ever been manufactured in ancient and medieval times 
(Athens, Rome, Pataliputra, Dchli, Gauda) except by reconstructing 
villages. Every town is a recreated or reconstructed village. A town 
which is not a village or a cluster of villages is a contradiction in 
terms; for, after all, every town is but a dempgraphically enlarged 
village. The most fundamental distinction between the so-called 
town pattern and the so-called village pattern is the difference in the 
number of inhabitants in the two formations. 

But it is not always possible or desirable to enlarge the village or 
add up a number of villages and bring them together into one com¬ 
plex or plurality-pattern. In every age and in every country many 

8 Statistical Abstract for British India *9*7 37 (Delhi 1939), p. 9. 
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settlements, colonies or agglomerations* are bound to remain small 
demographic complexes of not more than 500 to 2000 men and 
women. International statistics of today even in regard to the most 
megalopolizcd countries like England, Germany etc. leave no doubt 
about that. The content of rural reconstruction under such circums¬ 
tances’ can but be to urbanize the rural milieu as much and as often 
as possible. These small demographic agglomerations, conven¬ 
tionally known as villages, have to be provided with the municipal 
pattern. The new sanitation complex, the new mechanized devices, 
the new recreation agencies, the new school-theatre-cinema-radio ms- 
titutions, and last but not least, the new transportation links have all 
to be introduced in order to render the lives of the small groups of 
persons materially and spiritually worth while. The equalization 
between the village and the town or rather the elevation of the 
ullage to the town pattern, nay, the modernization or spiritualization 
of the rural folks by the impact of the alleged materialism, intellec¬ 
tuality, and contractuaiism of the urban men and women is the sine 
qua non of rural reconstruction within such small areas. That is why 
for the science, art, economics, politics or sociology of reconstruction 
the most permanent preoccupation is to be with the size of urban 
settlements, the categories of towns, urbanization, urbanism. 

For the present we are interested solely in emphasising the point 
that although urbanism, urbanization and so forth may furnish the 
common air that bathes all the urban settlements, large, medium and 
small, it should be deemod scientific as well as practical to start with 
the idea that there are towns and towns just as there are villages and 
villages. Besides, in the differentiation of towns as in differential 
mralism, other circumstances remaining the same, the most prominent 
ittention should be bestowed on the number of inhabitants or the 
demographic size of the areas. 

The difference between categories and categories of human 
settlements 01 agglomerations is at bottom the difference in number, 
i.c . mass and volume. I bus considered, the larger categories may 
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be aptly described as modern, and the smaller as medieval or ancient. 
It is not to be ignored that even the smaller categories of today arc 
equipped with industrial, technocratic, cultural and other parapher- 
nalias such as were unknown generations or even decades ago. But 
all the same, many of the social or interhuman phenomena of the 
smaller categories of agglomerations exhibit in their general pattern 
the marks of medievalism or primitivism. In regard to the general 
identity or similarity between the old and the new conditions it is 
possible to observe that one of the causes which “prevents us from 
seeing the fundamental identity between the economic facts of our 
time and those of the past is the fact that between these two orders 
of phenomena prodigious differences of volume and mass are found 
to exist." Once the primitive or medieval character of the smaller 
agglomerations is accepted for general orientations the strategy and 
technique of social service or administrative reform can be effectively 
adapted to those requirements in a scientific manner. The methodo¬ 
logy of social work appropriate in a category of the London, Berlin, 
Paris, or even Calcutta type (c. 4,500,000 — 1,250,000) is certainly not 
in demand in grappling with the problems of the 2,000, 5,000 or 
10,000—category. This will explain also how experts in social work, 
health service, rural reconstruction, etc. such as are used to or trained 
exclusively in American, British or German conditions are likely to 
be misfits as workers, nay, as advisers in India where the pattern is 
predominantly of the smaller settlements (rural formations), i.c., of 
medieval agglomerations. The expert in rural reconstruction has all 
the time to attitudinize himself, first and foremost, to the demo¬ 
graphic strength of the colony in his charge. 

The Socio-Economic Peers in Rural-Urban Pattern 

For scientific as well as practical purposes India s socio-economic 
peers and colleagues are to be found not in the advanced and lwpcr- 

9 Hauser: Lrs Origoics bistoriqncs des problrr>ws economiqntss <r duels 
(Paris. i93P)w p. 5. 
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developed regions of Eur-Americn but in the regions of what has 
been often described by the present author as the “Balkan Complex,” 
Eastern and Southern Europe, certain countries of Latin America, and 
of course, Asian territories like China, Thailand, Java, Iran, Turkey, 
etc. These equations or parities have been dealt with in Economic 

Development /° 

India’s rural-urban comrades, peers or equals have already been 
indicated in several sections of the previous chapter. In case foreign 
experts or foreign experiences are at all to be requisitioned in India for 
doctoring the social problems arising from rural-urban stratification it 
should be sociologically sound to call upon such as are acculturated to 
the socio-economic equals or neighbours of India in those groups. 

The social pattern of Russian villages and towns can be treated as 
an analogue or parallel to that of Indian not only analytically but also 
dynamically. Down to, say, 1880 “the factory workers and the 
townspeople were generally still very insignificant in numbers as 
compared with the mass of peasant population/ 11 The first strike 
of importance did not take place in Russia before 1896 when 30,000 
textile workers downed their tools at St. Petersburg. Russia is a 
youngster like India in modernism and in Czarist times could be assi¬ 
milated to Indian conditions. 

Soviet Russia furnishes an object lesson in the deliberate trans¬ 
formation of the rural pattern by extraordinary quickness in the func¬ 
tioning of the appropriate methods and policies. The processes m- 
\olvcd in urbanization and the regrouping of the inter-human forces 
involved in the town-formations arc visible under our very eyes be¬ 
cause of the year to year consummations of the Five Year Plans. 

Modernization, implying the mdtist rial urban municipal confi 
gur.uion f —has not been consummated in Russia without difficulties and 
sacrifices, miseries and misfortunes. The Italian scholar, Krctschmnnn 

10 Vol. I. (Madras, 1926, 1938); V °F IF (Calcutta, 1932, 1938) 

11 I 1 Hcckcr: Russian Sociology (London, 1934), PP 23-25. 
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has described the situation down to 1928 in which it is possible to 
notice the defects in the organization of the internal markets about raw 
cotton and cotton manufactures, etc. Essendo questa l’organizzazionc 
del mcrcato e inutile par la re di accordi fra le citta e le campagnc 
(Such being the market organization it is useless to speak of agreement 
between the towns and the villages), says Kretschmann. Something 
like a passive resistance on the part of the peasants and the rural classes 
generally to the Soviet regime was in evidence about 1928, i.e., the 
time of the commencement of the first five year plan. 

Fhe industrial output of Russia was 42 per cent of the total output 
in 1913. It rose to 48 per cent in 1927-28 on the eve of the Gosplan 
h During the Gosplan I (1928-1932) towns were growing rapidly 
account of the concentration in industries. 1 * Food and house 
shortage was the consequence in the social economy. Food had to be 
rationed. Sugar was reduced from 3 lbs. to 1 lb. Meat, at first every 
alternative day, became later almost a luxury. Potatoes, sold freely at 
1st, had to be doled out later. The sacrifice in consumption indicates 
the intensity of the Bolshevik elan for the industrialization— ijrb^ii- 
zation modernization complex. The price paid by the Russians for 
the manufacture of towns represented their effective demand for rural 
reconstruction. In industry as in war the "Blitz" (lightning) methods 
arc quite expensive. 

In Soviet Russia village-planning, town-planning, industrial 
planning, health planning, etc. are not mere ideologies or cssay- 
writings. They are roubles, roubles all the wav—nothing but 
Bupaiyacracy, the play of Rupcband. 

12 FI Barnes: History of Western Civtltzatton (New York, 1935), \..l II, 
Pp ioot, 1005. See also J. G. Kretschmann: La congiuntnra econohuca degli 
ullimi anni in Russia (Giornale degli Economist! e Riiista di Statists 1, Rom, , 
ketember 1928), and H. H. Fisher: The Famine in So n t Russia (New Yorl 
^ 7 ). 

Bolshevism Fascism and Capitalism (New Haven, 1934), P- 
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CHAPTER I. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION AS A FORCE AMONG FORCES 

Alnnicipalization as an Agent in Societal Transformation 

The magnitude of human agglomeration has been taken up till 
now to be the differentia m between the settlements of diverse cate¬ 
gories. It is a purely numerical or quantitative distinction. Nothing 
but the number of settlers or inhabitants distinguishes a metropolis 
from a city, a city from a town, and a town from a village, and so on. 
Differential urbanism or ruralism is in this count but a mere question, 
be it repeated for emphasis, of difference in the number of heads. 

This is the exact opposite of Spengler s position. 41 It goes 
without saying, says he, “that what distinguishes a town from a 
village is not size but the presence of a soul. ’ To me it is not only 
the town, but the village also, that has a soul. A soulless settlement is 
inconceivable, if a soul has to be admitted in any individual or 
collectivity. 

i he complex of interhuman relations that constitutes a town or 
village of this or that category may be examined from other view¬ 
points as well. Let us take the internal structure of these “locality 
patterns and observe how it differs from category to category. 
Supposing we analyze the data from India by way of illustration we 
shall find that the difference between the diverse categories of settle¬ 
ments is a difference only of degrees in certain instances but is a 
difference of kind in others. It is to be observed that in India, as at 
present situated, there is a very large number of settlements,—villages 
or towns,—which do not possess the pattern of municipal jurisdiction. 

1 hese non-municipal agglomerations arc to be taken, from the stand 
point of interhuman relations, as somewhat radically different from 


The Decline of the West s vol. II. (London, 1928), p. 
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the municipal ones. In regard, to the municipal agglomerations, 
however, differential urbanism has to be analyzed not as a qualitative 
but as a quantitative phenomenon. 

The pre-mumcipahzed life of men and women may generally be 
taken to be the life of families leading their isolated existence. 
Virtually thev are, as a rule, independent of one another. Organized 
institutions are few and far between. In certain areas the pattern of 
so-called “village communities'’ may happen to be functioning. For 
occasional purposes, e.g., for social festivities, religious ceremonies, 
seasonal sports, or harvesting and marketing etc. friendly associations 
of a temporary character may come into being through the efforts of 
the creative individuals. But altogether the social polity of the 
villages is chiefly individualistic, traditional, based on age-long customs 
and conventional moralities. The first break in the mores and the 
traditions of the rural complex comes in the wake of municipal legis¬ 
lation. It is with this legislation that a new social metabolism sets in. 
Municipalization may therefore be appraised as an agent in the trans- 
formation of societies. It is tantamount to rural reconstruction. The 
villages begin to be reconstructed as a matter of course as soon as the 
municipalities are brought into existence. Societal metabolism or trans¬ 
formation through municipal legislation goes back in India to 1884. 

Municipalization automatically involves a remaking of the 
zu'ischenmenschlicbe Bcziehungcn (mtcrhtiman relations). And societal 
transformation is engendered by it. Nay, the personality of the indi¬ 
viduals undergoes a radical metabolism under its influence. Men and 
women used to the discipline, organization, privileges and responsibi¬ 
lities of municipal legislation cannot be treated as identical in psyche 
and behaviour with those who are outside this milieu. It is not neces¬ 
sary to moralize over or eulogize the consequences of municipal agglo¬ 
merations. But the transformation (partial if not total) of the mentality 
and social attitudes of the municipalized persons is in objective 
phenomenon such as must not be ignored in any study of social 
metabolism. 
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Differential Municipalism: 
Indo-Russian 


For countries like India the distinction between municipalized and 
non-municipalized populations is a real one from the standpoint of 
numbers. The reason may not be obvious to scholars working on the 
social statistics of highly developed countries. As a rule, sociologists 
arc likely to take municipalization and urbanization as synonyms or 
convertible terms. But in India municipalization is not implied as a. 
matter of course in urbanization. The lag between urbanization and 
municipalization, so far as India is concerned, can be seen in the fol¬ 


lowing table for 1937 : 2 

1. 1 otal Population : 

2. Urban Population (living 
in settlements with 2,000 
and above) 

3. Municipalized Population 

4. Proportion of 2 to 1 : 

5. Proportion of 3 to 2: 

6. Proportion of 3 to 1 : 


352, 837, 778 (say, 353 millions) 

99, 654, 091 (say 100 millions) 
22, 818, 013 (say 23 millions) 
35 0 per cent 
22*8 per cent 
6 4 per cent 


We understand that nearly 100 millions are town-dwellers while 
not more than 23 millions are municipalized. From the standpoint 
ol interhuman relations we notice that 35 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion is used to the urban morphology in so far as the settlement with 
2000 and more inhabitants is to be described as a town. But not more 
than 22-8 per cent of these urbanized men and women happens to be 
used to the municipal morphology. And in the background of the 
total Indian population the municipalized pattern works out at 6*4 
per cent only. 

The relations between the urbanized units and the municipalized 
units can be seen as follows for 1937 : 


2 Statistical Abstract for British hulia i<127 28 to 1 
*939). P- 7& 


935‘*937 (Oellu. 
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Categories 

1. Towns (with 2000 and 
more inhabitants) 

2. Municipalities 


Number Total Population 


22,171 

812 


99,654,091 

22,818,015 


The figures indicate that there are 812 municipalities while the 
number of urban complexes is 22,171. This yields 3*6 as the per¬ 
centage. Municipalization has then hardly touched even the fringes 
of urban formations. 

The dynamics of municipalization can be exhibited for what it is 
worth in the following scheme: 

Items 1917-18 

Number of Municipalities 725 

Municipalized Population I 7>353» 2 73 

Committee Members of 

Municipalities 9,875 

Municipal progress in 19 years from 1917-18 to 1935-36 yields 

the following equations: 

1. In che number of municipalities India (1935-36) 813=1*1 
India (1917-18) 725. 

In municipalized population India (1935-36) 22 8 millions 


1926-27 

77 1 

19,062.813 

12,586 


■935-36 

813 

22,818,016 

13,180 


2. 


= 1*3 India (1917-18) 17*3 m. 

3. In committee members India (1935-36) 13,180=1*3 India 
9,875. 

The progress is statistically palpable but by all means very low. 
Both absolutely as well as relatively, then, municipalism as a social 
pattern in India is almost insignificant. The index of municipalism 
being what it is, it is always expedient for India to take interest in 
*hc world’s differential municipalism in order to watch and gee ready 
for the “next higher” flights. 

The process involved in the transformation of social patterns on 
a large si ale is visible in the social metabolism of Soviet Russia as 
manifest in the remaking of rural-urban relations within a short period 
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of time. The rural regions got acculturatcd to the industrial working¬ 
men in large numbers. The reconstruction of villages, because of 
this acculturation to the industrial proletariat, was consummated in 
much higher proportions than that of towns and cities. 

The picture of Russian rural reconstruction in the perspective of 
urban transformations from 1929 to 1931 on account of the influx of 
industrial workers is exhibited below:' 1 


Regions 

T 9 2 9 

Index 

1931 / \ 

(1929=100) 

Ural-Kuzbas (Urals, 

Bashkira, Kazakstan, 

Western Siberia) 

1,452,800 

2,639,50° 

181-7 

Central Asia (Turk¬ 
menistan, Tadjikistan, 
Uzbekistan) 

286,800 

534 > 3 °° 

i86- 3 

Eastern Regions (Far 

E a s tc rn, E as ten l-S 1 beri a, 
Yakutia) 

360,700 

593,100 

1644 

Old Industrial Regions 
(Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky 
Territory, Ivanavo Region) 

4,104,800 

5,897,500 

*437 

Entire Russia 

12,167,900 

18,750,500 

154-1 


The above table indicates that the rural reconstruction consum 


mated in the first three regions involved a much larger influx of work 
ingmen into the village areas than the urban transformation in the 
fourth region. In each of the three rural regions the percentage of 
increase in industrial population was higher than that in the old 
industrial regions. The industrialization of the countryside may 
be taken to have been consummated on a substantial scale The total 

3 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First hive Y<.;r Plat: (Moscow, 
*933)* PP* 187 188. For comparative laboui statistics with special reference to 
India *tv B. K. Sarkar: $ octal hisurann Legtdath.oi and Statistics (Calcutta 
PP* *4 *9 
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industrial workers of U.S.S.R. increased from 12,167,900 in 1929 
to 18,750,500 in 1931, the rate of increase being 54-1 per cent. In 1931 
India with population more than double that of Russia had hardly 
5,000,000 industrial workers in organized business. 

This industrialization and urbanization of the villages in Soviet 
Russia is to be taken as an item of the municipal complex. The index 
or municipalism in Russia is not yet very high by the ‘adult * Eur- 
American standard. So far as differential municipalism is concerned, 
India should therefore exchange notes with Soviet Russia and not with 
the countries of “adult” urbanism and super-municipalism. 

The Social Metabolism of Soviet Russia 

In the economic, political and sociological discussions on Soviet 
Russia the general tendency among scholars is to ascertain and exa¬ 
mine the communistic or socialistic achievements of the Bolshevist 
regime. How far the communism or socialism as consummated by 
this regime differs from or agrees with the “scientific socialism” 
expounded by Marx-Engcls and also from the Marxism that has been 
in evolution since 1848 independently of Marx is the topic that chiefly 
concerns the theorist. Another topic of interest is the question as 
to whether and the extent to which capitalism, profit-seeking^ the 
quest of the surplus value, private property, individual savings and 
such other items of the bourgeois economy have been abolished or 
modified by Leninism 1. (1918-1921) and the New Economic Policy, 
i.c., Leninism II. (1922-24), which is being managed by Stalin through 
the Gosplans (1928-1942). Equally important to general economists, 
political philosophers, and sociologists is the technique of public 
finance, price-control, currency-management .etc. by which it has been 
possible to abolish or restrict private savings, individual capitalism, 
personal profits and so forth, in so far as these abolitions or restric¬ 
tions are facts. 

There arc some oilier topics to which the attention of scholars 
ought equally to be drawn. In the first place, the problem is to assess 
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and appraise the total amount of transformations of all types achieved 
since 1918 by the Soviet regime in the villages and towns of Russia. 
Secondly, the question may be asked as to whether the processes and 
forms of interhuman relations involved in these Sovietic transformations 
are substantially different from the transformations that have been 
going on in the non-Sovietic regions of the world. These two items 
may be regarded as constituting some of the most basic considerations 
in the sociology of social metabolism. 

Let us take up the second question, first, namely, that about the 
nature, quality or variety of the processes and forms underlying the 
transformations. We are convinced that it is almost impossible to find 
anything new in Soviet Russia (excepting of course the special brand 
of Lcninistic-Trotzkyan-Stalinistic communism in theory and practice) 
in addition to those concrete items with which the “adult” regions 
have made the world familiar during the previous two or three gcne-‘ 
rations. And as for the countries of “infant” modernism, industriali¬ 
zation and technocracy (India, China, etc.), they also would perhaps 
find hardly any new processes or forms of interhuman relations in 
addition to those to which they themselves have been getting accul- 
turated although not in as big doses as Soviet Russia. The processes 
and patterns of societal transformation, progress or social metabolism 
are universal, human, and uniform. 

So far as the first item is concerned, the study is chiefly quanti¬ 
tative and statistical. One has only to place the Russian indices 
from all fields in the perspectives of international statistics. In regard 
to the interpretation of the comparative data one should have to be 
particularly careful. The hundred per cent or two hundred per cent 
increments of the coefficients in Soviet Russia in the course of three, 
five, seven year or other periods must nor mislead the shrewd statis¬ 
tician. In all primitive countries, indeed, in all new or young move¬ 
ments,—the “relative” progress from month to month or year to 
year is hound to appear extraordinarily high because the transformation 
commences at a veiy low level. A rise which is very slight by 
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die “absolute” standard, should look under these conditions to be 
very great, say, 200 or 300 per cent. But those tegions or movements 
which have been acculturated to the same transformation for half a 
generation or a generation or two may in very many instances have 
reached the saturation point, so to say, so far as the particular lines 
cr forms of reconstruction and transformation are concerned. It is not 
possible for these countries or movements at such a high stage of 
absolute development to exhibit relatively high indices of dynamic 
movement. 

In regard to the spread of elementary education, industrialization, 
urbanization etc. the work done in Russia down to 1913 was so little 
and so primitive when viewed in the light of the total population and 
the area of the country that, compared to Germany, England, U.S.A. 
and other regions of adult industrialism and urbanism, Bolshevik 
Russia was almost in the kindergarten stage, so to say, about 1918-28. 
Naturally, therefore, from the British, German and American stand¬ 
points of absolute industrialization-urbanization complex the achieve¬ 
ments of Bolshevik Russia down to 1941, however high relatively by 
the Czarisr standard of 1913-18, may not appear extraordinary, al¬ 
though by all means they arc profoundly interesting as evidences of 
the might of a planned industrial-c«w-technocratic revolution. But 
on the other hand, the viewpoint of countries like India, China, 
Indonesia (Java, Sumatra etc.), Indo-China, Thailand, Iran, Turkey 
and many of the regions in the Balkan Complex and Latin America 
cannot be identical with that of these hyper industrialized and super- 
modernized adults like England, German, md the U.S.A. Countries 
like India were in 1913-18 more or less in the primitive, feudal and 
agrarian and semi-industrialized conditions of Czarist Russia. These 
re ' iiis of infant industrialization are bound to gaze at the transforma¬ 
tion of the socio-economic pattern by Soviet Russia as embodied in the 
statistical indices with awe and romantic wonder The statistical 
magnitudes representing the Russian transformations are then to he 
appraised in two different ways by two different orders of peoples. 
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The differences in the viewpoint between the great powers and 
the “colonial” countries like the Balkan Complex etc. may be seen 
in the manner in which the Soviet achievements appear to the former. 
Let us visualize the sociography of Russia in the economic sphere. 

In the perspective of the year 1913 (= 100) the Russian output of 
1932 yielded the following indices in regard to the articles mentioned 
against them : 


i. Electric Current 

674 

9 - 

Superphosphates 

1,113 

2. Coal 

223 

10. 

Cotton Goods 

"3 

3. Naphtha 

240 

11. 

Woollen Goods 

96 

4. Peat (coal) 

869 

12. 

Sugar 

64 

5. Agricultural 


* 3 - 

Corn 

86 

Machines 

658 

14. 

Raw Cotton 

i 7 i 

6. Iron Ore 

03 

1 5 - 

Flax 

110 

7. Pig Iron 

148 

16. 

Beet (sugar) 

61 

8. Soda 

187 




In the above table one 

can notice 

the diminution in woollen 

good 


sugar, corn and beet. But otherwise the index-increases in the 
perspective of 1913 ranged from no to 1 > 113. In regard to these 
extraordinary increases Leontief rightly observes in Die ErfUllung dcs 
russischen Fiinjjabr planes 1 that several items belong to those branches 
of industry which are entirely new for Russia. In 1913 many articles 
Were imported from foreign countries and the swadesbi (home) manu¬ 
factures fell far short of the requirements. The figures of 1932 in¬ 
dicated that in those particular branches the swadesbi movement had 
made remarkable progress, but that in othei lines the progress was 
by all means noteworthy although not so striking. 

“In the Soviet economy,” says Brutzkus in Das Problem.) dcr 
sowjetmssiscben Planwirtschaft “we have the greatest economic 
paradox that has ever been noticed. The world is amazed by the 


4 Article in \\ r cllj-irtsch.ifthchi < Arcbi'J, jen.t A - ;v 19^4, pp. -1 

5 A paper in rhe Festschrift for dir tenth anniversary u£ tin Wcltwhl* 
schaftsitistitHt of the liandclshochschule, Leipzig* 
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modern industrial works of colossal dimensions which are rising in a 
poor and backward country in the quickest tempo. In the same 
period, however, millions of men are dying of hunger in the country 
which shortly before exported large quantities of corn to foreign coun¬ 
tries and has not yet ceased to export them.” 

Brutzkus is perhaps not a German. But he has offered a judgment 
from the standpoint of the “great powers,” the industrial and com¬ 
mercial adults” of the modern economy. 

The Standard of the “Balkan Complex' 

Evidently the high standard of achievements by which the great 
lowers examine the developments in Soviet Russia cannot be the one 
employed by economically poorer and politically subordinate countries. 

The socio-economic equation between India and China, Iran or the 
“Balkan Complex” on the one hand and the Latin American states 
on the other is testified to by the fact that the economic planning in 
these countries is not conducted along the lines of Italy, Germany and 
Japan, as says hutschcra, but along those of colonics, i.e., depen¬ 
dencies. Latin America is economically and financially dependent on 
foreign countries although politically independent. Besides, it is in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century that the economy began to 
be modernized in technique and organization. The social metabolism 
m these parts of the New Hemisphere is then more or less akin to 
that of those regions of the world which are young or infantile in 
modern capitalism. 

No less poor and elementary is the standard of living of tlic 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes of Jugoslavia. The social pattern of these 
races is the farthest removed from chat of England. ' They seem 
able to live upon the smell of garlic and a crust of bread,” says an 
English journalist. 7 

(y "PlanwirtscbaftUche Tcmlenzcn in Ibtroamrrika’ (Zeitschrift fur 
C to poll til: Heidelberg, March 1939. pp. 234). 

7 of Rc liter's diplomatic corn pi>iui< 1 it from Belgrade on the eve 
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In Rumania, as reported by Swiss travellers, whose general standard, 
as is well known, is Anglo-German in level, the masses live on maize 
bolenta as the staple. And the place of the “smell of garlic is said 
to be taken by that of herring. Bo!e?ita is made into a pulp boiled out, 
of maize flour with water and salt only but without nutter. 

The socio-economic antithesis between the Balkan Complex 
(Ostcuropa and Stidosteuropa comprising Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria) and “Western Europe” is described in part as follows 
by Reithinger in Das wirtscbaftlicbe Gesicht Etiropas* From west 
to east and from north to south the employment of capital in econ¬ 
omic enterprises is on the descending grade. The average standard of 
life also sinks. In Western Europe the densitv of agricultural popula¬ 
tion on farm-areas is between 40 and 60 per square kilometer (1 km. = 
5/8 mile) according to climate and soil. But in Eastern Europe it is be¬ 
tween 70 and 100. Down to 1900 emigration to towns was not very 
effective because of the absence of industries nor to foreign countries 
on account of the absence of political or diplomatic facilities. The 
peasants were therefore mostly scbollengebrandcn , i.e\, bound to their 
clod. Even at the present moment the intensity and technique of 
agricultural operations are relatively low and the output necessarily 
small. By calculating the total corn, fruits and animal products in 
terms of food-value one finds that, area for area, the output in the 
Balkan Complex is 50 per cent or even 33 per cent of that in. Central 
and Western Europe. Now since the density of population pet 
square kilometer is larger in Eastern Europe than in Central and 
Western Europe the agricultural output in the former area is 25 per 
cent or 16 per cent of that in the latter area. 

ot Germany’s declaration of war against Jugoslavia, cabled from London on 
April 6, 1941, to the Statesman , Calcutta, 7 April, p. 9. 

8 Stuttgart, 193b, pp. 21-24. See also his Wirtscbaftsbcobachtung tt?ul 
Wirtschaftsordnang (Leipzig 1936), pp. 97 09. \boiu the socio-economic 
pattern of the Slavs vts-lt-vis the Asians see B. K. S.irkai fhe Sociology of 
Races,, Cultures and Human J'rogress (Calcutta 1939)- 
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The “Balkan” standard of living is therefore not higher than 
i /6th or %th of the “Western-European.’ The purchasing power 
of the peasants in Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria is likewise 
l /6th or i/^th of that among the cultivating classes in Germany, 
Prance, Holland, England, Scandinavia etc., says Reithinger in 
conclusion. 

It is natural, therefore, that Soviet Russia’s social metabolism 
should be treated as exceptionally inspiring by the social workers and 
patriots of the third-rate or fourth-countries in Europe and America 
as in Asia and Africa. 


“Sociologie Coloniale 

In the sociology of international relations these approximate equa¬ 
tions or parities between India and Poland, India and the “Balkan 
Complex,” indeed, between India and the entire territory from the 
German to the Russian frontier and from the Baltic to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, have a special significance which Eur-Amencan scholars 
have hardly visualized. As long as India remains a political depen¬ 
dency these territories in Eastern and South Eastern Europe, which 
arc so many of her socio-economic peers, comrades, colleagues 
and cousins, will continue to be treated as colonies or protectorates in 
posse by some great powers. But if in spite of the backwardness in 
culture, standard of living, etc., and the multiplicity of races, religions 
and languages these territories deserve to be endowed with political 
sovereignty, social science would demand the same status for India, 
Burma, Indo-China, Sumatra, Java and other islands of Indonesia. 
The freedom of the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Bulgars, 
Rumanians, Croats, Slovenes, Serbs, Greeks and others in Eastern 
Europe is in sociology but an item of the same order as the freedom 
of the Bengalis, Punjabis, Marathas, Madrasis Indo-Chinese, Javanese 
and so forth in Sourthcrn and Eastern Asia. In social psychology, 
Asia s reactions to hair-American complications can but be parallel 
to the attitudes of the Poles, Czechs, Bulgars, Greeks, etc., to the 
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developments in India and South-East Asia vis-a-vis political 
independence. 

Sociologically speaking, indeed, no thinker or scholar would deny 
that from 1453 Lo ! ^ 2 9 or cvcn *878 the Balkan Complex was a 
clc jure colony or dependency of Turkey, i.e., of an Asian power. No 
student of international relations can be blind, again, to the de facto 
colonial character of the Balkan lands since 1878 in spite of formal 
independence. The dictators of these colony-lands were, as is well 
known, at first, Russia and Austria-Hungary down to 1918. Since then 
Germany and Soviet Russia have assumed the same roles. All the 
time, the hands of France and England have been uniformly in 
evidence. 

It is in connection with the social pattern of the Balkan complex 
that one should find Maumcr the French sociologist’s Sociologic 
Coloniale (Paris 1936) profoundly suggestive. Maunier is interested 
not so much in the exploitation of the material resources as in the 
association or intercourse among men. One of the items discussed is 
the method by which Africans and Europeans come into contact with 
each other. Another item is their interactions in peace and war. The 
process by which the ‘accommodation” or assimilation between the 
dominators and the dominated is accomplished so that a common 
order can arise has likewise arrested his attention. In what ways 
Africans influence the Europeans have not been ignored in this study 
of race-contacts as prevalent in the colonies or dependencies. 

The topics dealt with in Vol. I. comprise emigration, domination, 
association, liberation, opposition, imitation from top to bottom, 
imitation from bottom to top, and aggregation. In Vol. II. Maunicr's 
study is psychological. But he attaches due importance to the econ¬ 
omic, geographical and ethnic factors. Like many other sociologists 
and social philosophers who take then cue Irom Hegel, Ins formula 
ha ppens to be trichotomic. Domination, assimilation and liberation 
arc the three phases or acts of his colonial drama. The Iasi phase, 
liberation', is analyzed in the two aspect« ol blx ration-association and 
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liberation-separation. In the discussion on domination the analysis 
reveals several types of imperialism, namely, spiritual, cultural, military 
and material. Christianity as well as humanitarianism have been 
brought in as aspects of guardian-ward relationship. In the analysis 
of association Maunier takes the view that it is a reform of domination. 
This association takes the form, first, of hierarchic intercourse, and 
then of equality. Organized fraternity is the final step in the social 
intercourse. Liberation is treated, first, as an utilitarian, and, secondly, 
as a democratic move. Finally comes autonomy. 

We have dwelt upon the different kinds of contacts between the 
races as analyzed by Maunier in regard to the European-African (and 
European-Asian) relations. In the present context we are interested 
chiefly in the sociographical fact that all these relations are in evidence 
in the contacts which the Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Macedonians, 
Slovenes, Serbs, Croats, Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovaks, Bohemians 
(Czechs), Poles, and so forth have for hundreds of years exhibited 
and are still exhibiting vis-a-vis their presenter some-time dominations, 
the Turks of Asia, the semi-Asian Russians, as well as the Austrians 
and the Germans of Europe. In the study of the processes and patterns 
in social formation we have to admit the existence of colonics, depen¬ 
dencies, colonial mentality, colonial behaviour etc. on European soil. 
These colonial regions and races of the European continent, lying 
as they do between the Germanic and Russian frontiers as well as 
between the Baltic and Mediterranean seas, are sociologically of the 
same worth as those in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The socio¬ 
cultural, economic and political problems of these colonies, located in 
Europe, occupy the same position in international sociology as those 
cist where. In Delatsi’s Les Deux Fiuropes (1928) the two Eutopes have 
been dealt with chiefly from the standpoint of industrial-agrarian stra¬ 
tification. But the picture of the Balkan Complex as exhibited 
by him furnishes us with evidences in support of the contention that 
wc are dealing here with real colonial problems,—although camou¬ 
flaged somewhat by different degrees of formal independence. 
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The pragmatic sociological identities of the world-situation can¬ 
not by any means be ignored. The colonial regions of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe may tend to be permanently treated as colonies* 
semi-dependencies or vassal states by the neighbouring great powers 
as Ions as the colonial and semi-colonial territories of Asia, Africa ana 
America do not regain their political independence. This is a kind 
of “balancing in colonialism” which deserves to be especially investi- 
gated in the study of social patterns and may constitute a principal 
topic of Sociologie Coloniale in the near future. The Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Serbs, Rumanians, Bulgars, Greeks and others in Europe are 
factually sailing in the same boats as Indians, Indo-Chinese, Javanese, 
Iraqis, Egyptians, Mexicans, Uruguayans etc. in a much profounder 
sense than generally imagined. 

The other side of the shield has been discussed in the last chapter 
which deals with the theory of progress as “creative disequilibrium.” 
The sociology of imperialism, the prospects of new empires, the trans¬ 
formations of empire-holders into new patterns, these are some of the 
topics analyzed in connection with anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism. 

Non-Economic Interpretations 

Other circumstances remaining the same, let us repeat, municipali¬ 
zation itself, i.e., an Act of the Government which endows certain 
settlements with a new morphology comprising a set of new powers 
and duties in an organized capacity, serves as a factor in the recons¬ 
truction of human personality and social life. Politics or law' thereby 
becomes a determinant in culture, although not in an advaita , i.e. 
monistic or exclusive manner. The “political interpretation of culture- 
history” has then to be accepted as a sociological reality within the 
limitations set by other interpretations, e.g., economic, sexological, 
religious, etc. The political interpretation is to be taken as one of the 
numerous non-economic interpretations possible in social phenomena. 

in an “Economic Interpretation of the Social Characteristics of 
Cities published in the American Journal of Sociology (November 
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I 9 i°) Ogburn and Coombs have come to the conclusion that the 
correlations of the economic level with the rate of growth, a^e and 
racial composition of the population, the sex-ratio, birth and death 
rates, professions etc. are “rather small, indicating the presence of 
many other factors affecting those social characteristics.” 

And here we may pause a bit to observe once more that cveiy 
human settlement or agglomeration of some size is the result of 
immigration. The local inhabitants are just a few. Most of the in¬ 
habitants arc immigrants. They come either from the neighbouring 
settlements or from far off. The immigrants may be of °the same 
race as the local inhabitants or of different races, differing not only 
from the original settlers buc also between themselves. No migration, 
no village or town. Thus considered, the urbanization of modern 
times is but a continuation of the millennium-old prehistoric migra¬ 
tions and movements of nomads. It is as phases of the population 
movements that die diverse categories of villages and towns as social 
patterns are to be envisaged. From this standpoint one can see the 
significance of Lasbax’s proposition that it is the facts of movements 
which staked at the origin the forces of civilisation.” The character 
of the settlement,—village or town,—is, further determined not exclu¬ 
sively by the physical features, climate or soil, as maintains Ratzel 
ill Antbropogcographic (1891) or Politiscbe Geograpbie (1897) ^ ut in 
a great measure by the psychological factors of the human personality 
as Vidal de la Blache, Brunhes and Vallaux would say.'” It is man 
that Utilizes and humanizes the possibilities or resources of the *00- 
graphical region in order to establish the soc.al pattern known as 
village or town. 

The noil-economic origin of certain seemingly economic and even 
really economic phenomena like rural or urban colonies, in so far as 
It is a fact, may seem prima facr absurd. Ordinarily speaking, it 

9 Cite hftmainc, vol. II. (Pai'is. 19^7! p. 2.16. 

,f * Vallatix: Lc S,l ct lBut (Pans, nun. Bnmhcs: La Geograpbie 
bnmai<ic (Baris. 1934 ), pp. 34 , 878, 8S0, 884. 
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may appear at any rate to be a paradox. Bur this paradox reminds 
one of the statement of Pareto in Les Systemes socialistes 11 to the 
effect that the evidence of those persons who have been present or 
even taken part in a certain social movement should not be accepted 
without reserve in regard to the causes reel les (real causes) of the 
movement. These persons may, unknown to themselves , be carried 
away to neglect the real causes and to assign imaginary causes to the 
movement. Even the promoters of village reorganization, the admi¬ 
nistrators of rural reconstruction, the champions of urbanization, and 
exponents of town-planning, garden-city movements, ribbon develop¬ 
ment, municipal decentralization or zonification and the like, all 
require to submit to the pluralistic analysis of instincts, urges, drives 
or ambitions in order that the social causality may be realistically set 
forth. 

Nay, the Bolshevik revolution of Soviet Russia ought to be ex¬ 
plained in the main by non-cconomic forces. It is, in the first place, the 
purely revolutionary gospel of the intellectuals, and in the second 
place, their military might and their power to overthrow the existing 
war-machine that accounts for the Sovietic achievement. The role 
of the poor and the pariah, and especially of poverty, injustice, humi¬ 
liation and degradation is hardly in evidence in the actual revolt and 
fight for power as well as ultimate success. Neither Lenin nor 
Trotzkv nor Chicherin nor Stalin can be regarded as a person belong¬ 
ing to the poor and the pariah classes. They are intellectuals in the 
sense of the Czech sociologist, Blaha, i.e.. Brahmans as understood in 
Hindu social theory. Philosophically, they are responsible for a parti¬ 
cular ideology, the doctrine of class-struggle and proletarian dictator¬ 
ship. It is the strength of this idealistic theory as developed bv the 
Brahmanocracy,—and not so much the tactual economic conditions 
that must occupy chc first place in the interpretation of the Bol$hc\ ik 


ii Vol. I, (Paris, 192^) pp. 9 10. Set abo vol. It pp. 397-468 for mi 
examination of the economic or materialistic interpretation of history. 
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coup cl etat. This coup d'etat might have ended in a fiasco at the 
very outset because of the eventual strength of the Czarist army. It 
might in any case have been crushed by the combined military opposi¬ 
tion of the anti-Bolshevik “great powers” of Europe. But the Bolshe¬ 
vik Brahmanocracy had developed a military power, i.e., Kshatriyaism, 
nnd this was powerful enough to compel the foreign pro-Czarist move¬ 
ments to submit. Even today, in case Soviet Russia be defeated by 
any great power or several great powers in a major military-naval- 
aerial conflict the Bolshevik revolution will most probably cease to 
exist. Altogether, the presence of certain economic circumstances, 
however favourable they may have been in the development of the 
communistic revolution, is not to be overemphasized. The begin¬ 
nings and developments of the Russian revolution up till now are to 
be interpreted chiefly although not exclusively in terms, first, of 
Brahmanocracy, and, secondly, of Kshatriyaism. 

The economic interpretation of culture is as a rule supposed to 
be the only explanation of the Bolshevik revolution. In Soviet Russia 
itself this is the only orthodox social philosophy not only about the 
Sovictic regime but in regard to every social, religious, economic and 
j'olicical institution or theory. It should be therefore extremely here¬ 
tical to try to interpret even the Bolshevik revolution itself in terms 
of non-cconomic forces. On the basis of the interpretation offered here 
about the Bolshevik revolution as well as rural-urban transformations 
and other socio-cultural movements it should be possible to appreciate 
the theories of the Russian sociologist, Togao-Baranovsky. 12 In his 
Theoretical Basis of Marxism (Petrograd, 1905), published thirteen 
wars before the Bolshevik revolution, he had formulated an ideology 
which in the present author’s pluralistic interpretation of culture is 
found to be reasonable and just. In order to avoid misconceptions it 
should be pointed out that in this pluralism economic forces arc given 
th< n due but naturally not as the sole or exclusive determinants. 

•i J- 1- Heeler: Rtt'Stati Sociology (London. 1934) pp 269-278. Cf. 
vl Ciinsk g: Carnality in the Social Sciences (London, 1935). 
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The Kama-Kancbana-Kirti-Karma 
Complex of Instincts and Behaviours 

There is a tendency among certain psychologists to stress the 
role of instincts in human behaviour. Rut very often it is question¬ 
able if what pass for instincts in psychological or sociological discus¬ 
sions are really inborn or innate. Many of the alleged instincts are 
perhaps the results of experience, imitation, habit, etc., as says 
Bernard, 13 and should not be called instincts. 

For the purposes of sociological analysis it is not always necessary 
to enter the instinct-experience controversy of psychology proper. 
Perhaps one may take instincts, desires, interests, ambitions, passions, 
urges, drives, etc. almost as synonymous categories in order to indi¬ 
cate the forces that may be regarded as belonging to the elan vital 
group. The categories are by all means varied but may be taken 
for non-techmcal psychological purposes as generally indicative of the 
power behind actions, responses, attitudes, interactions and so forth. 

The instincts have a very limited range of objectives. The first 
aim is to live, and the second is to flourish. The instinct to flourish is 
but tantamount to the urge to expand and to conquer. Perhaps in 
ordinary psychology one may commence with just these two instincts, 
if they are not really one instinct in two phases. 

According to McDougall 11 the instincts are seven,—flight, re 
pulsion, curiosity, pugnacity, self-abasement, self-assertion, and paren 
tal instinct. Four other instincts analyzed by him arc reproductive, 
gregarian, acquisitive and constructive. This enumeration may be 
taken for what it is worth. In the judgment of the present author 
the fundamental instincts should not appear to be more than four in 
case the previous two be ignored. The first, although not nccessarih 
the foremost, is kama (sex). The second is the instinct of kanchana 
(gold or wealth). U is the possessional, acquisitive or proprietary ins- 

T3 Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology (New York. 1924). 

14 Introduction to Social Psychology, London. 1 
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tinct. The third is the instinct of kirti (fame, reputation). It may be 
called the domination, conquest or power instinct. The last but not 
lca$t important instinct is that of karma (work, action or creation). 
It may be called the creational or creative instinct. 

Human reactions, responses, behaviours and attitudes are deter¬ 
mined by all the four. It is not possible to trace any and every 
conduct in the so-called “last analysis” to kama y or to kanebana , or to 
kirti or to karma. Neither a monistic sexological interpretation, nor 
a monistic economic interpretation, nor a monistic dominational or 
political interpretation, nor a monistic creational interpretation is 
warrantable in culture, progress or social metabolism. Not that each 
one of the four instincts is invariably present and to the same extent in 
every conduct or reaction. But the possibility of their coexistence is 
to be admitted. Besides, the non-existence of one or two of these in 
certain behaviours is likewise quite conceivable. 

In the pluralistic make-up of the human personality, so far as the 
instincts are concerned, the following equation may be established: 

Instinct-Complex 

=Kama (scx) x X Kanebana (wealth)* 

X Kirti (domination) 2 x Karma (creativity). w 

In case the instincts are to be treated as the elements or atoms of 
the psychic Gestalt or configuration every personality is then to be 
understood, normally speaking, as a bundle or complex of four different 
instincts. The instinctive urges in human life are sexual to a certain 
extent, posscssional to a certain extent, dominational to a certain extent, 
well as creational to a certain extent. Life is the theatre of the play 
of these four master forces and, wc may admit also, the corresponding 
master “interests” as analyzed by Ratzenhofcr. 

The four instincts, ambitions, urges or drives lead to four different 
spheres of creation. These spheres of creation constitute culture in the 
most generic sense. Culture as used by the present author is not to be¬ 
taken, in Spongier>s manner, as something superior to civilization but 
as identical with it. Every human creation is culture or civilization. 
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Kama leads to family (and society or social organization). The results 
of the kanchana instinct are economic (as well as social) activities and 
institutions. The state, law, politics, society and allied forms and re¬ 
lations of human life are derived from the kirti urges. And the ins¬ 
tinct of karma is responsible for the arts and crafts, sciences and philo¬ 
sophies, inventions, discoveries, myths, religious rites, ceremonies etc., 
items that generally go by the name of culture, in a somewhat restric¬ 
ted sense. 

It is to be observed that the four fields of culture in die large 
sense arc all social. The family, the economy, the polity as well as 
culture (in the narrow sense), each is social in its very nature. The 
four instincts or urges arc then social as a matter of course, so far at any 
rate as their manifestations in the world are concerned. 

This conception of the social consequences of the four instincts 
should not however be made to imply that man is by instinct or nature 
a social, i.e., sympathetic, friendly, co-operative or loving animal. 
Nothing of that sort is to be postulated. The interhuman reactions 
arc not always those of fellow-feeling, attachment, concord, amity or 
attraction. They may as well be marked by rivalry, jealousy, envy; 
malice, enmity, hatred, and repulsion. Competition is not less a 
feature of interhuman relations than co-operation. Peace is not more 
normal or natural an action with man than war or organized violence. 
The processes that connect man with man are antipathy no less than 
sympathy. It would be misleading to establish any one as the domi¬ 
nant or the exclusive process in social relations or society-building. 

Indeed, 

Interhuman behaviour = Competition* x Co-opcrationy 

In von Wiese’s language the interhuman relations fall by nature 
into two groups, Zuetnandcr (towards each other) and Anschuvultr 
(away from each other). 1 J 


15 System tier Aligt mcincn Soziu&ogie (Munich 19$-)* PP- 5 T 55 > 151-15** 
176-178. 278-280. 
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ttut no matter whether the process be love or hatred, sympathy or 
antipathy, zueinandcr or auseinander, co-operation or competition, 
peace or war, every interhuman actvity (family, economy, polity, 
culture) is spiritual, in so far as each registers the conquest of matter, 
nature and the world by the spirit or power of man. Culture (or 
civilization), i.e., creativity per se is spiritual as a matter of course. It 
is impossible to think of anything created by man which is unspiritual. 

Man is not necessarily to be taken as a social being because of an 
alleged instinct that drives him to be friendly and sympathetic to 
others. 1 he sociality of man is derived from his relations, associations, 
contacts, and reactions with other men. These reactions or contacts 
commence with his very birth and go on until death. It is these factual 
intercourses that constitute sociality and render man social. The inter¬ 
courses are not automatically marks of friendliness. They may be 
inimical, hateful, discordant, competitive and anything but pleasant. 
In other words, man is social even as a hater, and enemy, and a killer 
of men. 

No individual can then be postulated to be by nature mild, loving, 
friendly or by nature cruel, hateful, inimical. The collectivities also 
cannot be instintively one or the other. They are by nature capable 
of mercy as of violence. In keeping with this view of the instinct- 
complex and of sociality as a plurality pattern it should be reasonable 
to declare Sorokin to be right in the thesis by which he tries to dis¬ 
sipate the myth of orderly and disorderly nations “by nature”. “The 
difference between peoples in this respect is small”, as he says. 10 Those 
who dream of “bloodless revolution have little chance (some 5 chances 
out of one hundred) to accomplish their dream.” The uniformity or 
universality of human nature is patent in this and manv other fields. 

The plurality of instincts and drives as well as the plurality of 
social forces or causes arc to be accepted in every interpretation of 
locality patterns, social metabolism in villages and towns, as well as 

16 Social and Cultural Dynamics, vol III, (New York, 1937) PP- 47547& 
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rural reconstruction. These pluralities are, besides, universal in their 
incidence. Their validity is patent as much in East as in West. Rural 
reconstruction as a process of social metabolism has always to be 
understood in the perspective of such plural-instincted, diversc- 
gestaltet and hetero-determined men and women. The role of 
legislation, i.e., of politics in rural reconstruction cannot be over¬ 
emphasized in any country or epoch, although the contributions of 
other instincts or urges and forces need not be overlooked. 


CHAPTER II 


I HE PSYCHO-SOCIAL GESTALT OF MUNICIPALIZED PERSONALITIES 


Sanitation of the New Social Pattern 
The social responses to health requirements are mirrored forth in 
the municipal budgets. For public health and convenience the expen¬ 
ses of all the 812 municipalities in India during ' 935 " 3 ^ were 
as follows: 1 


Items 

1. Water-supply (including 
capital outlay) 

2. Drainage (including capital 
outlay) 

3. Conservancy 

4. Hospitals and Dispensaries 
and Vaccination 

5. Plague charges 

6. Markets and Slaughter houses 

7. Arboriculture, Public Gardens etc. 

8. Sanitary 


Rupees 

... 15,823,063 

8,708,324 
... 25,328,316 

... 9,683,413 

... 487,380 

... 2,534,443 

1,504,743 

••• 4 ’ 373> 26 3 


Total 


68,443,446 


This figure (Rs. 68,443,446) in proportion to the grand total of all 
the items of municipal expenditure (Rs. 412,126,200) yields 16-5 as the 
percentage. The item, “public instruction,” was' responsible fol¬ 
ks. 23,238,987 and thus accounted for 5-6 per cent of the total 
municipal outlay. 


1 Statistical Abstract for British hirlia (Delhi, 1939), p. 77. 
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During 1937-38 the total expenditure by all the Indian municipa¬ 
lities on public health amounted to Rs. 44 > 375 >^ 7 * * ^ ie ex P cn ditures 

on water supply, drainage and conservancy were as follows: 

Items Rupees 

1. Water-supply ... 11,565,151 

2. Drainage ... 4,929,651 

3. Conservancy ••• 16,416,173 


Total ... 32,910,975 (Rs. 49,859, 703 

in 1935-36) 

This sum of Rs. 32,910,975 was less than the amount spent on the 
corresponding items in 1935-36 by nearly 17 million Rupees. 

It is to be noted that the Public Health Commissioner admits m 
his report for 1938 that “even in urban areas the state of environmental 
sanitation is far from satisfactory. * 

Neither the absolute figures nor the proportions can be visualized 
as encouraging in any sense. Patriotic-minded persons and social 
workers generally cannot but be perpetually reminded of the huge bulk 
of 353 million inhabitants in whose perspectives these municipal health 
expenditures have to be envisaged. The perpetual discontent of the 
teeming millions, especially of the self-conscious vocal classes, can he¬ 
wed imagined by the sociologists of advanced regions in Western 
Europe and the Americas as well as of Japan. It is such discontent 
that furnishes the springs of “creative disequilibrium” as the urge or 
drive for further progress. 


2 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India for /93S (Delhi, 1941), pp- > 3 °" I 3 I - 

Compare the situation in another senii-dcvcloped, semi-primitive count! v. 
Soviet Russia, as described In A. Rniibakine (Moscow) in l.e Ad otic > nu ;; I t. la 
population dans tUnion des Repuhliques Sovieti(jties comparative merit anx fi¬ 
de rices demographiques des pays occidentaltx (Report of the International 
Congress of Population. Paris 1937, Vol. Ill, pp 146-1 54 )* 
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Sociologists understand from the Russian scholar Roubakine’s 
paper at the International Congress of Population (Paris 1937), among 
other things, that mortality in Russia decreased from 32-1 per 1000 
inhabitants in 1891 (and 30*2 in 1913) to 18 in 1928. In fifteen years 
after the end of the revolutionary wars, i.e. by 1935 the death rate in 
Soviet Russia became equal to or even less than that of the grands fays 
civilises de l’Europe occidental (great civilized countries of Western 
Futope). The experience of Soviet Russia is bound to furnish a 
perpetual spur to the social philosophy of semi-developed countries like 
India in the matter of new health patterns. 

The student of social and cultural dynamics may, however, recall the 
medieval conditions of Europe which, even in England and Germany, 
survived down to virtually the eighth decade of the nineteenth century. 

As is well known, the introduction of hygienic measures is 
an achievement of recent years. In Geist der Neuzeit Tonnies 3 
observes that in the Middle Ages the town was enclosed by walls, its 
lanes were narrow and crooked and bore the marks of their rural 
origin. For a long time people did not care to attend to the health of 
the inhabitants. The problem of health became important on account 
of the frequency of plague and it was gradually recognized that the 
smallness and cooped-up character of the houses, the absence of water¬ 
ing, the proximity to the cattle, especially the swine, brought evils in 
their train. It was not before the middle of the nineteenth century 
that Napoleon ill. set the example of city and housing reform in Paris 
by means of compulsory demolitions under state auspices. During 
1834-71 his city improvement operations cost, be it remarked en 
passant, 2,500,009,000 francs. 

3 Leipzig, 1935, p. 97. See, infra, the chapters on “Housing" and 
“Health and Disease” (Insanitary Habits of Eur-America). 

See also B. K. Sarkar: The Sociology of Population (Calcutta, 1936) 
p,>. 7678; H. Bechtel; “ Stddteba it' in HandwbrU rbnch der Staatswisscn- 
sc ha fun (Jena, 1926), voi. VII. p. 838; F. Tonnies: Die Entwicklung der 
Sozi alert Iragr (Berlin, 1913)- 
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A Socio-Cidtural Lag 

In regard to the sociology of urbanization as well as the interhuman 
relations embodied in the transformations described as rural recons¬ 
truction, housing reform, town planning etc. it should be proper not 
to be misled by the pseudo-scientific or metaphysical generalizations 
about the impacts of climate, race, etc. The problems as well as the 
solutions are in almost every instance universal or world-wide in 
incidence and effectiveness. 

Discussing the “common basis’" of life and culture in Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria-Lcbanon and Palestine in Staal unci Wirtschafi 
im Orient 1 Huber observes: “The modern national economy of these 
regions, especially, the industrialization, is a phenomenon of the last 
few years or decades. It is from the top that this phenomenon must 
be made popular as for instance in the days of Frederick William I 01 
Frederick the Great in Prussia. The Orient lies therefore in the un¬ 
pleasant situation that the development of the new economy made its 
commencement after Europe had a century of technical progress behind 
her.” 

The socio-cultural lag or distance of a century as envisaged by. 
Huber is not acceptable in a rigidly scientific analysis of the equa¬ 
tions of comparative industrialism as exhibited by the present writer 
in other contexts. 3 . But the statement gives a correct picture of the 
processes or action patterns involved in modernization, which arc iden¬ 
tical for East and West. The “common basis of the Near Fast is at 
the same time the common basis of all mankind as regards acculturation 
to new industry and technique. 


4 Article in Gcopolitik (Heidelberg), July * 93 ^ P* S^ 2 * Sec also his 
Deutschland and dcr Wirtschaftsaufhau des Vorderen Orients (Berlin, 1938). 

5 B. K. Sarkar: Aspetti c Problemi della modertta vqonomia indiatift 
(Annali di Economia, Milan, 1030), Die EntwicklHng ttnd wtltwirtschafthchc 
Bedcuiung des modernen lndnn {Indian, Stuttgart, 1931), Li SociogMphnt 
hntdoue anx debuts du capital* sme mode me' {Raii*< Internationale dr So do 
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Be this as it may, objective sociology as the science of interhuman 
processes and organizations as well as social forms and relations has need 
to take note of the social differentiation brought about by organized 
health activities between diverse groups of human personalities. 

MS 


Mechanization and Technocratization 

The social distinction between the municipalized and other areas 
is patent in another field. This is the domain of technique and engi¬ 
neering. Four items may be singled out in which municipalization 
implies automatically some doses of regional reconstruction and societal 
transformation through mechanical changes. These are lighting 
arrangements, water supply methods, drainage systems, and roads. 
Technical novelties, although not often of a high order of complexity, 
are slowly but steadily enabled to make inroads into the socio-economic 
and domestic patterns of the persons subject to municipal administra¬ 
tion. As a source of modernism in social life the role of municipali¬ 
zation is obvious. The municipalities are some of the channels through 
which the new industries and modern arts and crafts are normally, 
although in homoeopathic doses, penetrating the rural complex. 
Mechanization and technocratization arc integral features in the 
economy of municipalization. 

The processes can be seen in large dimensions in the achievements 
of Soviet Russia. The municipal services of the Gosplan I. (1928-32) 
comprised, in addition to the provision of dwelling houses, the cons- 
truction of new towns and improvements in the localities inhabited by 
working men The workers’ quarters in the towns located in the 
outskirts of mammoth cities wen specially attended to. Among the 
municipal enterprises and installations arc to be mentioned (1) roads 
and railway lines for local transit, (2) the planting of trees, (3) sewage 

logic, Pam, Novcrribcr-Dccenibcr hor eulturc-lag m general sec WF. 

Ogbiinf; Social Change (New York, 1922)- / 
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system, (4) water works and (5) trolley and autobus sendee. The 
expenses of the Plan period amounted to 1,848,000,000 Roubles. 

The items of municipal service in Soviet Russia for the nvo years 
1928 and 1932 are indicated below.' 


Item 

1928 

1932 

1. Water supply 

293 towns 

367 towns 

2. Sewage 

36 „ 

55 

3. Tramway 

39 >• 

50 „ 

4. Bus 

41 

117 


The increase in the number of towns enjoying the four kinds of 
service indicates the high rate of expansion consummated by the first 
five year plan. 

Those in India who are interested in mechanization and techno¬ 
cratization as well as m social reform, social service or social work may 
be justified in raising the cry for more municipalization as an aid to 
the remaking of traditions, and generally speaking, to rural recons¬ 
truction. The expansion of municipal life so as ultimately to cover, 
at any rate, the total urban population, if not the entire population of 
India is likely to remain for long the goal and ambition of Indian 
statesmen, patriots and political leaders. The example of Soviet 
Russia cannot fail to be more and more catching in view of the fact 
that down to 1918 old Russia was but a cousin to India in 
socio-cultural pattern. 

Democratic Alanagement of Finances 

Objectively speaking, the psycho-social perspnality of the 6*4 per 
cent, i.e., of some 23 million men and women in India cannot be taken 
as entirely identical with that of the rest (330 'millions). The dis- 

6 The currency and price stem of Soviet Russia can hardly be rendered 
intelligible by the simple conversion into other monies. Sec, infra, Part V. 

7 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year Plan (Moscow, 
‘ 933 ) PP- 202-203. 
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tinction between the two personalities is obviously profound. The 
social metabolism as pervading the two orders of interhuman relations 
is not uniform. The differentiations injected into the psyche by muni¬ 
cipalization have to be carefully observed while of course not ignoring 
the fundamental and basic features that belong to human nature as 
such and render the municipalized and pre-municipal mentality kin. 

The political discipline of the municipal pattern introduces new 
features in the social attitudes and behaviours of the men and women 
municipalized. The content of municipal life comprises among 
other things the democratic realization and organization of collective 
income under the following heads: 

A. Rates and Taxes: i. Octori (internal levy), 2. Taxes (a) 
houses and lands, (b) animals and vehicles, (c) professions 
and trades, 3. Tolls on roads and ferries, 4. Rates: 
(a) water, (b) lighting, (c) conservancy, 5. Other Taxes. 

B. Realization under Special Acts: 1. Pounds 2. Hackney 
Carriages, 3. Licenses for the sale of drugs and spirits. 

C. Economic Enterprises (Municipalization, Public owner¬ 
ship?): 1. Rents of lands, houses etc. 2. Sale proceeds 
of lands and produce of lands, 3. Conservancy receipts 
(other than rates), 4. Markets and slaughterhouses. 


D. 

Fees for Services rendered: 1 

2. Other Fees. 

Educational Institutions, 

E. 

Miscellaneous: 1. Fines, 2. 

3. Miscellaneous. 

Grants and Contributions, 

F. 

From Public Revenues: 1. 

Grants from Local Funds. 

Government Grants, 2. 

G. 

Debts and other Transactions: 

1. Sale proceeds of seen- 


ritics, 2. Loans from Government, ,3. Loans from 
Private Individuals, 4. Realizations of Sinking Funds, 
5. Advances, 6. Deposits. 

The transformation of the pre-municipal tradition and folkways 
that is engendered by 'he habitual discharge of collective duties in 
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regard to these levies of all sorts is one of the most significant social 
data in municipal areas. Corresponding to the attitudes vis-a-vis the 
sources of income there are the attitudes vis-a-vis the items of expen¬ 
diture. The content of municipalization comprises the following 
scheme of collective disbursements per year: R 

A. General Administration and Collection Charges. 

B. Public Safety: i. Lighting, 2. Police, 3. Lire. 

C. Public Health and Convenience: 1. Water supply (in¬ 

cluding capital outlay), 2. Drainage (including capital out¬ 
lay), 3. Conservancy, 4. Hospitals, Dispensaries and 

Vaccination, 5. Plague Charges, 6. Markets and 

Slaughterhouses, 7. Arboriculture, Public Gardens etc., 
8. Sanitary. 

D. Public Works: 1. Roads, 2. Buildings, 3. Establish¬ 

ment, 4. Stores, 5. Miscellaneous. 

E. Public Instruction. 

F. Contributions for General Purposes. 

G. Miscellaneous, 1. Interest on Loans, 2. Other Miscella¬ 
neous. 

H. Debt Services: 1. Investments 2. Payments to Sinking 
Funds, 3. Repayment of Loans, 4. Advances, 5. Deposits. 

The sociography of municipalized areas actively affects only 13180 
members throughout India ( I 935 ” 3 ^)* ^ ie conc Ltion cannot be taken 
as anything but primitive. And yet it marks an improvement upon 
the situation as at 1917-18. The establishment of new traditions among 
an increasingly larger number of individuals is in any case to be re¬ 
garded as a consequence and as a mark of the social metabolism 
engendered by municipalization. Political self-consciousness, adminis¬ 
trative creativity, socio-lcgal leadership, democratic public life and so 
forth are to be counted among these new traditions with which muni¬ 
cipalization enriches the people. 

8 St. Ahst. British India K&y-iyy] (Delhi u>v>N PP- 
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All these observations about the political Gestalt of municipalized 
men and women are to be understood in a general manner. Not all 
municipalities are of the same numerical importance. As human 
agglomerations the difference in the number of heads between one 
municipality and another may be very considerable. Similarly, the 
economic and financial strength of the different municipalities is not 
identical. These and other considerations about the municipal com¬ 
plexes are to be remembered while analyzing their impacts on the 
personalities from the political or technical viewpoints. 

Pareto vs. Croce vis-a-vis the Bourgeois 

The other side of the new traditions must not be ignored, how¬ 
ever. The vices of modern democratic institutions have to be counted. 
T’Jie corruptions associated with electioneering tactics and party 
managements belong to these new traditions. The immoral practices 
that grow up around the administration of public funds arc not to be 
ignored. The abuse of powers enjoyed by the administrative heads 
and party leaders is a common occurrence of the new milieu. New 
forms of despotocracy and oligarchy play their part in the transforma¬ 
tion of pre-municipal areas into municipalized complexes. Against 
such abuses and tyrannies moralists and social reformers arc at liberty 
to raise their voice. Works like Ross’s Sin and Society (Boston, 1907) 
and Changing America (New York. 1915 ) may be consulted for the 
sinister aspects of processes in socialization. 9 

It is nothing extraordinary, as public opinion in the form of gossip 
makes it notorious, to be able to pocket sums to the tune of a hundred 
thousand Rupees per year from official or non-official contacts with 
big municipal and allied institutions. American experts in the 
sc|ueeze-dcal-corruption complex have hardly anything to teach the 
municipal democrats and other bourgeois like the honorary magistrates, 
general managers etc. of India. 

9 Scr also R M. and H. M. Lynd; Middletown in Transition (New 
York, 1937}. and'A. N. Holcomc: The New Party Politics (New York, 1933). 
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Social life in India today is not yet as highly developed in moder¬ 
nistic institutions as Europe at the beginning of the present century. 
But the Italian sociologist Pareto’s description of the modern bourgeoisie 
may apply with some force to India as well. 

“In certain countries the modern bourgeoisie knows, says he, 
“how to usurp the rights of others by fraud, if not by foice. It gets 
itself paid by the citizens through varied premia on cettain products. 
It obtains the protective duties on manufactures. \ ast parliamentary 
swindlings are organized by it as in the case of the Bank of Rome in 
Italy or the Bank of Panama in France. Finally, the bourgeoisie has 
recourse to stock-jobbings of alL forms in order to appropriate the goods 
of others.” 

The role of bourgeois bribery and corruption in international diplo¬ 
macy is not negligible. Many of the wars fought in the name of 
national honour, racial prestige, cultural freedom etc., are very often 
undertaken against the will, interests and sentiments of the peoples 
concerned. The chief incentive in such instances is the gold offered 
to the dozens of leading statesmen and business magnates by some 
interested powers, whose strategic plans require that the particular 
peoples must somehow organize a battlefront, no matter whether there 
is any the least reasonable chance for success or not. These statesmen 
and business magnates become thereby responsible for the destruction 
of property worth millions and the bloodshed of thousands of men, 
women and children. The middle classes, the poorer classes, the 
peasants, the workingmen and the soldiers are sacrificed not at the 
altar of liberty but at that of the greed of the leaders many of whom 
are seasoned municipal and parliamentary bosses. 

Wallas’s “great society' has not fully or extensively made its 
appearance in the Indian milieu. The psycho-social Gestalt of the 
Indian publicists and bourgeoisie, however, is today almost a replica ol 

io Lcs Sys times Soct.il; ' '. Vol. 11 . (Paris, p 4 ^ 5 ' ^'e Supra, the 

section on “Criminality and Imniot .ility.” pp *8-21, and Infra, the chapters 
on Castes and Classes. 
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that of the Western. But no matter whether the groups of men and 
women be morally elevated or degraded in interhuman relations as an 
effect of the municipal complex the fact remains that the personalities 
developed under its auspices are substantially different from the pre- 
munrcipal and non-municipal personalities. The social pathology of 
municipalism is by all means to be counted in the list of its creativities 
and remakings. Be it observed, en passant, however, that even under 
the non-municipal pattern men and women do not fail to exhibit the 
same kinds of social pathology as under the municipal. The forms of 
pathological phenomena, perhaps, are different, as, for instance, one 
encounters to a certain extent in Lai Bihari Dey’s Bengal Peasant Life 
(Calcutta, 1874, 1878), which is in all respects a photographically realis¬ 
tic novel of folk society and culture. 

Pre-municipal life, politically or constitutionally speaking, is at its 
best or highest development a specimen of “direct” democracy. 
Most, if not all, inhabitants of the region,—men, women and 
children,—participate in the affairs of the territorial jurisdiction. The 
introduction of the municipal complex implies the change-over of the 
people to the regime of “indirect* democracy, a state of things, in 
which the deliberations and decisions belong not to every individual 
but to representatives of families, groups, castes or communities. 

I he pre-municipal panchayats (councils of five) are not actually 
the meetings of just five persons. 7 he baro-iyari organizations (i.e. 
associations of twelve tyars or comrades) likewise arc not confined 
literally to twelve persons." Nor are tire so-called bayisbt or 
cbbtiUrisbi institutions the assemblies or councils of twenty-two or 
thirty-six individuals only. These rural organizations,—whatever the 
name may imply,—are the assemblies of all the inhabitants, i.c.. of 
anybody and everybody who can afford or care to attend. The music 
. nd dance entertainments organized, for instance, under the black' 
berry tree of a baro-iyari are discussed, budgeted upon and attended by 


n L. K. Sarkar: Folk Pie mint tti Hindu Culture (London, 1917). 
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the entire community. The change-over from this direct democracy 
to representative democratic institutions is acculturation to profoundly 
new conditions. The reconstruction of the psyche and. the mores of 
individuals by such accultu rations is of an exceptionally creative 
character. The pathological creativities are to be included in these 
reconstructions. 

Under conditions of pre-municipal rural ism the people can factually 
experience some sort of humane, “familistic” 12 or “communitarian’’ 
equality in social relations between the higher and the lower classes, 
lhit the legal equality introduced by municipal democracy serves but 
to accentuate the differences between the richer and the poorer, the 
leaders and the followers, the councillors or commissioners and the 
constituencies. Hie inequalities of money manifest themselves in the 
most inhuman manner. Obnoxious snobbishness prevails in the 
atmosphere. Sycophancy, on the one hand, and nepotism, on the 
other, constitute the most fundamental basis of municipal morality'. 
Bribery, sex-exploitation, extension of patronage to the unfit and other 
undesirables, promotions based on backbitings and secret informations, 

distribution of orders for goods among relatives and party-members,_ • 

these arc some of the normal features of municipalized urbanism. The 
milieu is vitiated from top to bottom by deliberate injustice and pal¬ 
pable inequality. Whatever the socialists condemn in the cconomico- 
pohtical and socio-ethical morphology of bourgeois culture are visible 
m India to-day, although the grade of capitalism is not yet very high. 

On the question oi equality, be it observed en passant , it is hardly 
warrantable to agree with Bougie who in Les lde$s Egalitaires (Equali- 
tarian Ideas) has tried to correlate equality with urbanism. Smokin' a 

12 For the fa rriilisric type of interaction see P. Sorokin: Social ami 
Cultural Dynamics Vol. III. (New York 1937). pp 2 4 : ’-9- His lamilistie vs. 
contractual type is virtually parallel to or identical with Tonnies’s Gemcmscbtlt 
v.f. Gcscllst haft. 

13 Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York 1928) pp. 4174:1 
•See also his treatment of municipalities in Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(New York, 1937), Vol., IH, pp. ^ lir 
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is more acceptable when he maintains that there is no definite corre¬ 
lation. “If we ask,” says he, “where—in the city or in the country,— 
are the greater inequalities of fortune, of privilege, of rank, and pres¬ 
tige, the answer is: in the city. 

In As petti Mo rali della Vita Politica 11 Croce finds fault with the 
manner in which the term, bourgeois, has been used by socialists. 
The bourgeois has been presented .by them, says he, as a conspicuously 
economic reality, and this again in all his exaggerations and deficienc’cs, 
in his vulgar and coarse aspects, in his toughness and hypocrisy of the 
profiteer. The socialists have, further, enlarged the idea of the bour¬ 
geois epoch and rendered it synonymous with the modern age by 
inch .ding in it the geographical discoveries, the industries, the 
machines, protestantism, rationalism, encyclopacdism and the Kantian 
philosophy. 

Croce's criticism of the socialist use of the category, bourgeois, is 
not wrong, and yet perhaps the socialists are not wrong either. For, 
the type, which is known scientifically as the Ricardian homo oecono- 
micus , is not a mere abstraction improvised for the purposes of scientific 
speculation. The homo oeconomicus of Ricardo, or the bourgeois 
of the socialists, is a factual reality, and can be encountered here and 
there and everywhere as a human being of Hesh and blood. In India 
also this character or personality is quite in evidence. And it so 
happens that both in India and the rest of the world the bourgeois 
functions in the midst of all the achievements in arts and sciences 
referred to above by Croce. Even without committing oneself to 
parties, political, economic or religious, the student of social science 
would be justified in employing the term, bourgeois, in the traditional 
socialist sense. It is an expressive term describing certain mental and 
moral features of the modern personality. The category will be dis¬ 
cussed in its other bearings in connection with the sociology of classes. 
The section on the “Real Bourgeois'’ may be referred to. 


14 Bari, 1928, pp. 54-55. 
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The analysis of the British democracy tinder Baldwin and 
Chamberlain in Garratt’s Europe’s Dance of Death (London 194°) ;LS 
something essentially plutocratic and of the French democracy as the 
dcspotocracy of the “two hundred families (some of whom arc the 
steel magnates of the Comite cfes Forges ) would npply also to the infan¬ 
tile democratic-looking organizations and institutions of social life in 
contemporary India. The psycho-social identities of East and West 
which were in evidence in ancient and medieval times through all the 
ages have been but continuing their existence under the conditions of 
capitalism and technocracy, although East is to-day younger in these 
items than West by a few decades. 

“Restaurants, tea-shops and hotels in Bombay have been notorious 
for their exploitation of child labour”, says the Social Service Quar¬ 
terly. 1 ' We are told that ninety per cent of the young delinquents 
brought to the Remand Home in Bombay as victims of unnatural 
offences were hotel boys. But the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act which came into force in November 1940 in order to stop the 
exploitation of child labour and to give opportunities for leisure and 
recreation to the menials and clerical staff is “not being appreciated by 
those whose interests have been adversely affected” by it. 

The democratized bourgeois of India knows well how to manage 
the difficulties of such situations. For, the hands that arc to be raised 
or the noses that arc to be counted in all democratic institutions, 
legislative, municipal, or otherwise, during the voting incidents, 
belong to the sycophants and petwas (camp followers). They owe* 
their salaries, allowances, privileges and position often to hardly any 
qualifications except the understanding between themselves and their 
bosses to the effect that inconvenient questioners, reformers and 
publicists must ever have to be silenced by them by hook or by crook. 
It is in the atmosphere of such democracies that the standard oi 
service, decency, efficiency and morality is lowered to the satisfaction of 


15 Bombay, January 1941 (Organ of die Social Service League), p. iy. 
*3 
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the standing bourgeois complex, and the creative pioneers and self- 
sacrificing leaders, if any, are compelled to enjoy the spiritual dignity 
of being in the minority of one. 

Spengler’s “Soul of the City ” 

Some of the realistic pictures drawn by Spengler about the “soul 
6 f the city” can be given their due without ideological affiliation with 
his metaphysics or with his philosophy of the perspective of world- 
history.” The following description of the townsfolk applies as much 
to the municipalized or urbanized Indian as to the Eur-Amcrican: 
“He would sooner die,” says Spengler," “upon the pavement than go 
‘back’ to the land. They take the city with them into the mountains 
or on the sea. They have lost the country within themselves and will 
never regain it outside. 

The relaxations and pleasures of municipalized existence for both 
East and West can, again, be described in Spengler’s words as follows: 

‘ The relief of hard, intensive brain work by its opposite—conscious 
and practical fooling,—of intellectual tension by the bodily tension of 
sport, of bodily tension by the sensual straining after ‘pleasure* and the 
spiritual straining after the excitements of betting and competitions, of 
the pure logic ol the day’s work by a consciously enjoyed mysticism,— 
all this is common to the world-cities of all civilizations, cinema, ex¬ 
pressionism, theosophy, boxing contests, nigger dances, poker, and 
racing—one can find it in Rome. Indeed, the connoisseur might extend 
his researches to the Indian, Chinese and Arabian world-cities as well. 
To name but one example, if one reads the Kamasastram one under¬ 
stands how it was that Buddhism also appealed to men’s tastes, and 
then the bull-fighting scenes in the Palace of Cnossus will be looked 
at with quite different eyes. 

In this statement we have, of course, Spengler s generalization 
about the “megalopolises/ the cosmopolises, the ‘great cities,” 

r6 The Dccltne of the West (London 1928), Vol. JI pp. 102, IOJ, 
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les grandes villes, die Grossstadte , the metropolitan towns or mammoth 
cities. These exhibit in their highest intensity as well as in their 
widest extcnsiry all the features of what he calls Civilization , which, 
in his metaphysical interpretation, represents the final or decadent 
stage of every Culture in all the cycles of world-history. In the 
present author’s interpretations of social and cultural dynamics it is 
not reasonable to treat the climax, the zenith or the boom of any 
development as its decline and fall in a special sense, or in a particu¬ 
larly moralizing manner. Every stage of organized life or culture 
has its own evils. 17 It is not logical or scientific to ignore or overlook 
the evils associated with the earlier stages, the so-called spring-tides 
and summers etc. of every culture. It is equally an unphilosophica! 
obsession to place one’s fingers perpetually on the “plague-spots of 
the latest developments and moralize upon them as the “end of the 
life’ s course of ever)' great culture.” The evils, whatever they be, 
are not sui generis at any stage. Unless a philosopher be prepared to 
describe every transformation, change-over, remaking or reconstruction' 
as the “death-symbolism of the definitive thing-become” it is sheer 
hyperbole or meaningless verbosity to describe the latest stages in 
human development, embodied as they are in the cosmopoliscs or 
great cities, as “standing at the end of the life’s course.” 18 It is 
reasonable to believe that every change of style in literature or art, as 
every change of form in economy, polity, religion etc., registers but 
the formal declaration about the death of an old and the birth of a 
new. If one has to moralize, one should do so “at the end of the 
life’s course” of every style or every form. One can never deny that 
something desirable,—good ( shiva ), beautiful ( sundara ) and true (. satya), 
—has disappeared with ir, and that in the new style or form, as in the 
old, something undesirable,—the negation of shiva, .sundara and satya 
—is coming into existence along with some new desirables. 

17 See the discussions on the theory of progress in the last chapter or 
Part V. 

18 Spongier, loc cit.. 
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PART III 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF HYPER-URBANIZATION 



CHAPTER I 


Mecalopolitan Despotocracy 


Hyper-urbanization a Recent Phenomenon 

For the purposes of the present study urban settlements or towns 
with more than a million inhabitants are being described, generally 
speaking, as mammoth towns or megalopolized villages. To use 
Spcngler’s terms, megalopolises, cosmopolises or world-cities are quite 
appropriate names for these agglomeration-patterns. In 1930 such 
cities were 28 in number distributed throughout the two hemispheres. 
Ilic social morphology of these mammoth agglomerations may be 
analyzed in some details in order to ascertain their differentia vis-a-vis 
the urban or rural settlements of other categories. 


The twentycight mammoth towns of the world in 

• 93 ° ( 1 93 1 ) arc 

being enumerated below with the number of 

inhabitants (in 000) as 

growing since 1 

800: 1 




Cities 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1930 

Calcutta 

600 

(699 in 1880) 

949 

*>* 97 .. 

Bombay 

200 


776 

1,161 

London 

959 

2.363 

4.537 

4*397 

Birmingham 

7 1 

242 

522 

1,002 

Glasgow 

77 

3*9 

762 

1,088 

Moscow 

250 

365 

989 

2.781 

Leningrad 

220 

485 

*•*33 

2,228 

Warsaw 

100 

160 

638 

1,178 

Vienna 

2 47 

444 

■.675 

s,m 

Berlin 

172 

419 

1,889 

4» 2 99 

1 Ann noire 

SlattsiifjHe 

793/ (Paris, 1932) Divers Pays, Tableau V 

pp. 206 *-209*. 1 

Census of < 

Calcutta 793/, p 

; Statistical Abstract fin 

British India 7927-/9 p. 

12: W. W'oytinsky: 

Welt in Zablen (Berlin 

UJZ 5 ) Vol. I. pp 

• '36. 139. 

141, BrilliheS Be Ceognipbii 

burnable (Paris 

1 934 X PI’- *36-237 (In »93 

1 with suburbs N< v\ > 

oik bad 

11, London 8.2. 

Paris, 4,8, Berlin 

4,2 and Chicago 4 millions)- 
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Cities 

1800 

1850 

1900 

I 93 ° 

Hamburg 

130 

1 3 2 

706 

I » I 34 

Paris 

547 

1 »°53 

2 > 7 r 4 

2,891 

Rome 

153 

*75 

4 6 3 

1,009 

Cairo 



5Z° 

1,063 

Hongkong 



870 

1,584 

Shanghai 



651 

1,500 

Tokyo 



1,819 

2,071 

Osaka 



996 

2,454 

Montreal 

... 


268 

1,098 

New York 

79 

696 

3.437 

6,930 

Chicago 


3 ° 

. b 6 99 

3.376 

Philadelphia 

4 l 

121 

1,294 

1,950 

Detroit 


21 

286 

1,569 

Los Angeles' 


2 

102 

1,258 

Rio dc Janerio 

43 

2 66 

811 

1.469 

Buenos Aires 

40 

76 

821 

2,030 

Sydney 



482 

1,256 

Melbourne 


... 

496 

1,018 

1 he chronological evolution of mammoth towns from i 

800 to 1930 

indicates that, as 

in regard 

to “general” 

urbanization discussed in Part 

II., in regard to 

this hyper-urbanization 

also the phenomenon is not 

determined by climate or 

race. Neither 

• a climatological 

nor a racio- 


logical interpretation’ of mammoth urbanism would be acceptable. 
And, of course, entirely unacceptable is the alleged dichotomy between 
Last and West. In specialized urbanism of this type it is impossible to 
discover any distinctive features of the so-called Oriental spirit or 
Western Weltanschauung. This form of urbanism has shown itself to 
I ' 1 modern phenomenon and a growing phenomenon. The condi- 

; toning ecology for this social pattern is neither exclusively climatolo- 
gico-gcographical nor exclusively ethnology,-traditional. All races and 
d! regions have been found to he capable of this sozidle Gebilde (social 
formation or plurality-pattern). 

The identities or similarities between Last and West, especially 
between India and Lurope, have been studied analytically at some 
length by the ,present author in other works, e.g,, The Political 
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Institutions and Theories of the Hindus . 2 3 4 The rural-urban situation 
has also been dealt with in that context. The extensive areas and 
demographic volumes of Pataliputra. Ujjayini and other metropolitan 
centres are historic realities. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries European civilization 
was still “in its general tonality une civilisation agraire , says Hauser 
in Les Origines bistort ques des problems economiques actuals . :I 
If the Paris of Francis I was already a populous agglomeration of nearly ^ 
300,000 souls, if some of the towns of Holland could give the idea of 
teal industrial and commercial metropolis, rivals of Paris arid some of 
the large Italian cities, if circumstances had induced the unprecedented 
growth of Lisbon, the London of the Tudors was still a small town and 
the other English ports, Bristol, Plymouth less important still. E\cn 
on the eve of the French revolution, in spite of Paris, which, however, 
was at this time more commercial than industrial, in spite of some 
of the large towns, France remained une nation des ruraux. Apd 
in England **it is only the industrial revolution which suddenly pro¬ 
moted in the west and the northwest the enormous agglomeration of 
workingmen.” 


The slow trend of metropolitan urbanism in Europe is well •re¬ 
presented by many countries and, of course, especially by scirw Asian 
Russia. The population of Moscow grew in thirty-nine years 
(1895-1934) as follows: 1 

Year Population \ ear 

1895 963,000 1920 

1900 1,039,000 1924 

1914 1,755,000 193 ° 

1918 1,685,000 1 934 


Population 
1, 1 20,000 

1,756,OCX) 
2,800,000 
3,614*000 


2 U-ipzig 1922. Calcutta. 1939. Set al«> B. K. Sark.tr : lb, Sotidogy 
<*) Races. Cltthnrcs t ttui Human Progtcss (Calcutta > 9 $^/- 

3 Paris, 1930, pp, 6-7. 

4 W-oyt insky : Die W.li in ZahUn Vol. I (Berlin 1925) pp. s . 6. rog. 

C.oncistt Statistical Yttn-Book of Poinui (Warfiftw, 1936), p. 17, 
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In 1940 Moscow is reported to have exceeded the 5,000,000 niveau . 
The extraordinary expansion is due to special conditions created by 
the Gosplan II. ( I 933"37)- 

Iri twenty-four years (1900-1924) Leningrad’s (Petrograd’s or St. 
Petersburg’s) growth exhibited the following development: 

Year Population Year Population 

1900 1,418,000 1918 1,469,000 

1905 1,635,000 1924 1,187,000 

1914 2,218,000 

Leningrad has of course been eclipsed by the despotocracy of Moscow 
in the Sovictic regime. In any case there is nothing remarkable about 
its demographic size. 

By 1930 housing operations were being conducted in Baku, 
Grosny, Stalingrad, Novo-Sibirsk, Nijni-Novogorod, and other towns 
in order to cope with the expansion in urbanism. These, however, do 
not belong to the megalopolitan group. 

Compared to 1913 Moscow had 50 new factories in 1930. The 
reconstruction operations involved 155 factories. There was an increase 
of 150 per cent in workingmen and of 300 per cent in production. 

1 his industrial expansion furnished the background of advances in the 
iirbanistic developments. 

Industrial towns like Yvcr, Yaroslav, Vladimir and Nijni- 
Novogorod surround at some distance the city of Moscow which may 
be regarded as the nucleus of this socio-economic complex 111 the heart 
ot Central Russia. ITe social ecology of Moscow bears thus an affinity 
to that of Calcutta, Tokyo, Paris and Berlin. 

And yet in spite of the feverish urbanistic activities,—at the end 
of Gosplan I. by December 1932 Russia was still rural to the extent of 
80 per cent. The total achievement of the first five year plan consisted 
m the bringing into existence of 1500 new factories. 6 The industrial 
output index rose from 100 in 1913 to 392 in 1932. 

5 H. Barnes: History of Western Civilization (New York, 1935), 
Vol. II pp. 1002, 1014 
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All these data are to be interpreted not as merely historical or 
sociographic facts but as evidences of the very recent origin of cos- 
mopolises, megalopolises, world-cities etc. as well as of their feeders, 
the somewhat lesser cities, which belong to the same urban ecology. 
The subject has already been touched upon in the section on woild- 

trends in rural-urban relations (supra, pp. 21-23). 

In France 0 down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
concentration of population was very modest. In 1840 urbanization 
did not cover more than 25 per cent of the total population in contrast 
with 46 per cent in 1921. The exodus from the villages to the towns 


is indicated 

in the following table (in 

ooo’s): 



downs 

1801 

I92I 

1. 

Paris 

54 6 

2,906 

2. 

Marseilles 

111 

586 

3 - 

Lyon 

iog 

56. 

4 - 

Lille 

54 

200 

5 - 

Sr. Etienne 

16 

167 

6. 

Strasbourg 

49 

l66 

7 * 

Havre 

16 

163 

8. 

Roubaix 

8 

”3 

9 * 

Nancy 

2 9 

03 

10. 

Toulon 

20 

I06 


The table shows that comparatively small settlements were the 
rule in 1801. The large towns or cities (les granclcs villcs) of today 
were very modest towards the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The total increase in the population of these 10 cities in the course 
of i2o years (1801-1920) was 500 per cent while the entire population 
of France did not increase more than 44 per cent. In case the popula¬ 
tion of suburbs be included the urbanization as manifest in the cities 
would cover a much larger percentage, d he suburbs belong by all 
means to the ecology of the cosmopolises, les ancles villcs. 

Bus.son, Kvrc and Hauser: La frana T jour cl hut ct scs Colons 
(Paris 1924), p. 420. 
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1 he Italian economist, Tivaroni,' describes the slow growth of 
the population of Rome from the twelfth to the sixteenth century as 
follows: 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1198 

35,000 

1526 

60,000 

*377 

17,000 

1600 

109,729 

1 5 I 3 

40,000 




It took Rome four hundred years to rise to the hundred thousand 
level. Down to 1901 it could not rise up to half a million. At that 
time the number was 462,783. But by 1931 tt exceeded the million 
level reaching the figure 1,008,083. Down to the end of the eighteenth 
century Florence was still below the 100,000 level. This level was 
not reached by Genoa until 1848, by’ Trieste until 1857, by Bologna 
down to 1889. 

Karl Bucher, h in his paper on Die Grossstddte in Gegenwcirt unci 
V ergangenheit, proceeding on the assumption that the Grossstndt (big 
tewn or city) is a town with 100,000 inhabitants and above, places the 
German population in the following patterns at several dates: 

Year One Inhabitant of Grossstadt per 

Inhabitants of Entire Germany 

38 

20 


1850 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 


*3 

8 

6 


in 1830 lor every 38 inhabitants of Germany there was one inha 
hunt of the Grossstddte. But in 1900 the number came down to 6. 
The picture gives onc-scvcnth of the entire German population as 
living in rhe cities in 1900 .is contrasted with one-thirtyninth in 1850. 


; G ompendio di Stcria dcllc fslituziom c drllt Dvitrim b'contunichv dal 

pn net pin dcfl' epocei model rut at nosirt (;iorni (Bari, 1933), pp ^8, if>o, 

16 ^165 

8 A paper in Dh Grctssiadt (Dresden 1903) containing articles and 
css ‘ l .V s lv biniM-lf and Rai/cil, von Mayr. Simnul, Pctcrniann and others. 
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This evolution of the “city” pattern of Germany shows, in the 
first place, how rapidly this country has grown in urbanization. In 
the second place, it is obvious also that this expansion in city life 
is a very modern phenomenon. 

The evolution of rural-urban differentiation in Germany from 
1871 to 1900 can be seen in the following table furnished by Bechtel 
in Stddtebau : u 

Categories 1871 1900 


Cities 

Mill. 

% 

Mill. 

% 

(100,000 & above) 

Middling Towns 

1,96 

4-8 

9 1 

l6* 2 

(20,—100,000) 

Small Towns 

3-*4 

7-6 

7 - 1 

12*6 

(5,—20,000) 

Rural Tow r ns 

4,58 

I I '2 

7,6 

J 3’5 

(2,—5,000) 

Villages 

5 ,0 5 

I2'4 

6.8 

12- 1 

(under 2000) 

26,21 

639 

25,2 

45-6 


In 1871 the cities absorbed 4 8 per cent of the total population. 
I his percentage rose to 16*2 in 1900. The rate of increase was the 
highest m case of the cities compared with the other categories of 
towns. The expansion of the middling towns in comparison with 
the small towns was likewise remarkable. While the latter rose from 
n*2% to 13*5% the former rose from 7*6% to 12*6^ . In absolute 
numbers also the middling towns in 1900 commanded 7,1 millions in 
the place of 3,14 in 1871 whereas the share of the small towns was 
7,6 millions in 1900 vis-a-vis 4,58 millions of 1871. 


The Alegalopolitan Patterns of Japan 1 and India 

These are well known facts about Europe. In an analytical study 
of social patterns and processes it is but proper to refer to this socio¬ 
cultural dynamics in order that the science of rural-urban stratification , 

9 Article in HAhduiirtcrbnrh Her SttMtswissenschaf$en Vo) V 11 ()uu 
1936), p 836. 
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bearing on Ease anti West may be placed in the proper sociological 
perspectives. 

Agriculture maintains nearly half of the total occupied popula¬ 
tion in Japan, says the Japanese demographist, Uyeda, 1 " and Japan is 
still predominantly an agricultural country. But the relative position 
of agriculture in the Japanese economy has been steadily falling (from 
50% in 1920 to 45% in 1930). Japan has been getting rapidly 
industrialized and urbanized. 

Urbanization is manifest in Japan in the movement of population 
among different prefectures. From 1920 to 1930 the total Japanese 
population (in all the 46 prefectures or districts including Hokkaido) 
increased by 8,500,000. But in the seven most urbanized prefectures 
(Tokyo, Osaka, Kvoto, Kanagawa, Hyogo, Aichi and Fukuoka) alone 
the increase was registered by nearly 4,500,000. That is, the latter 
increment was 51*1% of the total increase covering the entire country. 
Besides, the estimated increase of population in the cities alone 
accounted for 62*6% of the total increase. The increase in urban 
population is due in the main to the exodus from the rural centres to 
the towns. An evidence is furnished by the fact that in the 15-19 
year age-group the rural population shows a marked diminution while 
the opposite is the fact with the urban. After leaving the primary- 
school at 12 or military service at 23 many of the youths migrate to 
urban centres for employment. Indeed, even up to the 44th year, as 
the statistics of age groups indicate, those who have ability to work 
go to towns or cities. Rural areas function as the reservoirs of work¬ 
ingmen for urban and arc “more and more left only with those who 
have few possibilities of finding work in urban occupations. 011 

In Bevolh.erpingsfragc ttnd Wtrtscbaft im bcutigen Japan ' 2 Uyeda 
jo Occupational Changes hi I *pa>i ( iberty of Trailing” Bulletin No. 3 
Tokyo, 1933), PP- 15-16- 

11 I Uyeda: Occupational Changes in Japan (“Liberty of Trading’* 
Bulletin No 3, Tokyo 1933)* PP* I 5' I 9 

1? Article in WeUu'irtschafthchrs Archiv fjena) for July, 119 ^7, 

PP 105-109. 
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describes,, .among other things, the emigration from village to town. 
•W.e. understand that from 1930 to 1935 in five years the population of 
Japan increased by 4,800,000 millions. Of this increase 60% fell 
to the share of seven urbanized prefectures (districts), as follows: 


i. 

Prefectures 


Percentage 

4 : 

l. Tokyo 

■ . ; 

20 

♦ 

2. Osaka 


16 


3. Five others 

• : 

• 2 4 


The rural prefectures showed very little increase and in certain 
■instances positive decline, although the natural birthrate was higher 
than in the urbanized prefectures. The Tokyo-Yokohama complex 
in Eastern Japan and the Osaka-Kobc-Kyoto complex in Western are 
the two centres which absorbed nearly 50% of the total increase. 

The population of Tokyo was 5,900,000 and that of Osaka near¬ 
ly 3 millions at the census of 1935. The total population of 34 towns 
with 100,000 and more inhabitants was 16 millions. 

1 he age-composition of the urban centres in Japan is marked by 
an abnoYm hoben Anteil der jungen ,Bevolkcrung (abnormally [ugh 
proportion of the young). 1 he contrary is the case with the rural 
population which shows an extraordinarily small proportion of the 
younger age-groups. 


In this perspective of Japanese hyper-urbanization the evolution ol 

four Indian cities, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad is being 

indicated 

as follows: la 




Calcutta (without suburbs 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad 


without Howrah) 




1800 

600 

200 

300 

20 

1880 

612 

773 

406 

3 6 7 

1900 

848 

776 

5°9 


1911 

8y6 

979 

5*9 

501 

1921 

908 

1,176 

5 2 7 

404 

ujy 

I * I 97 

1,161 

( H 7 

; 4*7 

I 94 I 

2 ,OCX) 



•*) ** 

13 W 

Woyttnsky : Dte Writ. 

tn Zethlen 

Vol 1 . (IWlin 

*925). p. 1^6; 

Statistical 

Abstract f t j, lint is h India (1927), p. 1 

2. ('Wl |>- I*. 
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III none of these Indian instances is the expansion very rapid or 
very considerable. Besides, Madras and Hyderabad, although cities, 
are strictly speaking not megalopolises. 

It took Calcutta 130 years (1800-1931) to double itself (from 600 
thousand to nearly 1,200 thousand). But the growth after 1900 is 
noteworthy. In February, 1941, the number was reported by the 
Census authorities to be 2 millions. This implies an index of 222 
compared to 100 in 1900. The increase is more than double in 40 
years. 

Incidentally we are placing here, in the background of the develop¬ 
ments of Calcutta and Bombay, the rate of expansion of Warsaw 11 in 
Poland. The figures for Warsaw from 1900 to 1936 are as follows: 


Year 

Population Year 

Population 

1900 

394,000 1931 

1,179,000 

1910 

781,000 1936 

1,225,000 

1921 

937,000 


In 36 

years Warsaw doubled itself. There 

is thus a par 


between Calcutta and Warsaw. 


The Financial Domination by Mammoth Towns 

The remaking of traditions and the reconstruction of attitudes, 
norms, folkways, and conventions engendered by the municipal Gestalt 
arc exemplified in an intensive manner in the mammoth urban com¬ 
plexes. Even India,—primitive as she continues to be by the world 
standard of adult urbanism,—can exhibit two specimens of the mam¬ 
moth societal complex. These centres should properly be described 
as mi jKt- municipalities or hyper-municipalized agglomerations. In the 
modern Indian ecology they may be taken ro be the typical cosmopol¬ 
ites or megalopolises of Spongier. 

In the present study we are adding Madras City as well as 
Kangoon (which belongs to Burma, politically separated from India in 

14 C outlet Statistical Year Booh of Poland 1936 (Warsaw, 193*)), p 14 
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1936) to the group of the mammoths although numerically they are 
not entitled, to this description. 

The annual incomes (excluding balance) of four mammoth cities, 
Madras City, Bombay City, Calcutta and Rangoon arc indicated per 
capita in the following table which furnishes likewise the total loi 
all the 812 municipalities during 1936-37 : 



Population 


Incidence of 

City or Province 

within municipal 
limits 

Income 

Income per 
head of Pop. 



Rs. 

Rs. As. P. 

1. Madras City 

647,228 

10,604,353 

11 3 7 

2. Madras Province 



(excluding 1) 

3,079,934 

20,949,088 

5 58 

3. Bombay City 

1,161,383 

205,979 261 

27 14 5 

4. Bombay Province 



(excluding 3) 

3,288,283 

44,229 643 

7 *5 5 

5. Calcutta 

6. Bengal 

1,158,044 

37,270,354 

21 2 0 

(excluding 3) 

2,334,446 

10,477,24° 

3 *5 2 

7. Rangoon 

8. Burma 

427,870 

14,32!,344 

20 14 9 

(excluding 7) 

Total of all the 812 
Municipalities in India 

9x8,511 

7,559,637 

7 7 2 

22,818,015 

412,051,627 

8 3 7 

including Burma 

From the above tab! 

e we notice that the incomes of the four cities 

alone make up Rs. 268, 

175,000. As the 

total income 

for all the 812 

municipalities is Rs. 41 

2,052,000 only the four cities 

alone account 

for 65 per cent of the 

entire Indian municipal income. Tlu extra 


j Ul V ^ VlJLllW Vi ** av. Vi. V • - | ; 

economic polity of India does not require any further evidence. I he 
dcspotocracv exercised bv these mammoth complexes in the interhuman 


i ^ S tat. slbst. for I > si Lis b India (Dclni, p. 77. 
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relations of the Indian people is a patent fact of- tremendous signify 
cancc. India is not yet a highly industrialized economic region in 
terms of per capita and per square mile values. Capitalism is still 
in its infantile stages among the different classes of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. But from the statistical data relating to the porportions between 
the four cities and the rest of municipalized India the totalitarian 
tyranny enjoyed by them in India’s social life and culture emerges 
as a self-evident reality. Indian sociography demonstrates very palpa¬ 
bly the role of the bourgeoisie and the industrial-^m-commercial 
oligarchy in the contemporary societal transformations, although the 
British sociologist Graham Wallas’s “Great Society” has not, as already 
hinted above, been fully established in this 'region. 16 

The situation can be adequately comprehended if we single out 
one of the cosmopolises, say, Calcutta. The following equation in¬ 
dicates Calcutta vis-a-vis the whole of municipalized Bengal in regard 
to population * 

Calcutta (1,158,000) = o*49 Municipalized Bengal (2,335,000). 

The population of Calcutta is 0*49, i.e., less than half of that of 
municipalized Bengal. 

But in municipal income the equation is as follows: 

Calcutta (Rs. 37.270,000) = 3*5 Municipalized Bengal 
(Rs. 10,577,000). 

The municipal income of Calcutta is 3 5 times that of All-Bengal. 

The municipalized population of Bengal outside Calcutta was 
2,294,000 in 1931 distributed in 118 municipalities. Therm were- only 
6 municipalities with inhabitants of 50,000 and over, such as Howrah 
(225,000), Dacca (134,000), Bhatpara (85,000), etc.. 

The financial orientation enables one to visualize how Calcutta 
influences, controls and dominates Bengal as a matter of course. And 
this implies not merely the domination of the municipalized 

men and women of 118 municipal areas but of the total population of 

it) 15 . K. Sarkar: “Progress Planning as a Scheme of Emancipation on 
five Front's* ‘ (India Tomorrow Calcutta. March, 1939). , 
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Bengal (50,114,000) by 1,158,000 of Calcutta. A most characteristic 
different! 11m between pre-municipal or non-municipal and municipa¬ 
lized societies is the emergence of this type of monopolistic and monai- 
chistic control, dominance and influence in the interhuman milieu. 

Incidentally, it may be added that at the census of 194 1 the t°tal 
population of Bengal was reported to be 60,368,000. I his represents 
an increase of more than 20 per cent over the population as recorded 
111 I 93 1 (50,114,000). 

■ ** 

Calcutta and Warsaw as 
Culture-Patterns of Despotocracy 

The social pattern that has been created by the monarchy of 
Calcutta in the interhuman relations of Bengal is well typified in the 
educational complex of this region. In March 1941 the Senate of the 
Calcutta University discussed the educational statistics of the year 
1940. The number of students in the 79 colleges under its control,— 
spatially distributed as they are not only throughout Bengal but also 
Assam,— was declared to be 39399"' In Calcutta alone the number 
was 20,437. The metropolis is thus 50*1 per cent of the two provinces 
of Bengal and Assam. This is the general Gestalt of higher educa¬ 
tion in these parts of India* 

The category, “higher education,' “University education’ etc., 
must not be taken in the sense in which 11* is taken m the advanced 
countries of the world. 17 All the Post-Matrics of India studying for 
four years in the “colleges’ as distinguished from the “schools (of 
the Matriculation standard) ought to be academically placed some 
'where in the Pre-University “high schools’ of Germany, England and 
some other countries. The University standard, as understood in 1 ur 
America, would apply only to the, roughly speaking, 2,000 Post- 
Graduate students of the Calcutta University, hi oilier words, of the 

17 P» K. Sarkur: Comparative Pt-da^ogn* i” R<tuiwi to Public'. I 'tu nn e 
and National Wealth (Calcium 1929); pp. 57 59 - f, 8 . 
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nearly 40,000 students of the Calcutta University some 38,000 (com¬ 
prising the I.A., I.Sc., B.A., B.Sc. students in the “colleges”) should 
he appraised as equivalent to the Pre-University school boys and girls 
of Eur-America. In India students matriculate from “schools” 
generally at 16, and “graduate” from “colleges” at 20 after which they 
enter the “Universities” for two years. 

Be this as it may, the so-called “higher education” in Bengal and 
Assam is monopolized by the metropolis in such a manner that the 
mofussil (interior districts) is virtually nowhere. The despotocracy en¬ 
joyed by the nearly million and a quarter inhabitants of Calcutta 
in the cultural domains of Bengal (50,114,000) and Assam (8,622,000) 
is necessarily an acute problem before social reformers such as arc in¬ 
terested in the democratization of cultural and national progress. 

The same discrepancies between the metropolis and the mofussil 
are palpable more intensively in the statistics of distribution of girls in 
the “Colleges” as follows: 

1. Calcutta 

2. Mofussil (Bengal & Assam) 

3. Total ... 

4. Proportion of 2 to 1 

5. Propottion of 2 to 3 


... 1,885 

693 
... 2578 

36-7 per cent 
26*9 per cent 


Feminism or the “masculinization of woman” (as embodied in 
the “higher education” of girls on the same footing as the boys) is in 
the mofussil only 367 per cent of that in the metropolis. Again, 
mofussil feminism is but 26-9 per cent of that in the total of the two 
provinces of Bengal and Assam, Calcutta alone commanding the rest 
i.e., 73* 1 per cent. The social pattern exhibited, here indicate-, objec¬ 
tively, the discrepancies between the male and the female worlds as 
well as the backward stare of women’s education. These items, socio¬ 
logically important in many respects, need not however be dealt with 
in the prescan context. The special chapter on the “Masculinization 
of Woman” may be referred to (infra). 
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The social dcspotocracy of Calcutta in Bengal can be easily likened 
to that of Warsaw in Poland. 18 In 1938 Warsaw had 1,261,000 inhabi¬ 
tants (cf. Calcutta with suburbs 1,261,000 in 1 93 1 )' ^ S ain ' 

fully employed persons in entire Poland, Warsaw commanded 38*5 per 
cent of all the professional classes, 32-5 per cent of the officials in 
general administration, 17 per cent of the persons employed in health 
service, 11-3 per cent of the judges and lawyers, etc. Its importance 
as the capital of the intellectual life of Poland has only been increasing 
since then. In 1931 the census gave 19*3% of the entire population 
of Poland as belonging to the year-group 2029, i.e., to the younger 
generation. But in Warsaw alone 22*9 per cent of the inhabitants was 
of this group. Warsaw is not only the capital of the young Poles but 
is at the same time, as says the Polish sociologist, Rychlinski, the 
melting-pot of Poland. The structural transformations of varied forms 
consummate themselves with the greatest intensity in Warsaw. Not 
the least striking factor is the item that 30-9 per cent ol all non-periodi¬ 
cal publications are issued here. This is another instance of Bengal 1- 
Polish or Indo-Balkan parity in certain aspects of the social pattern. 

Be it observed, in conclusion, that almost all the cosmopolites of 
the world enjoy each a more or less identical despotocracy' in its 
own socio-cultural and economico-political ecology. This is why with 
the fall of the cosmopolis the entire politico-military structure in every 
land vanishes in no time. This is but an aspect of the totalitarian 
concentration involved in the rationalization of the modern type. 


1 iS Y~. Ooni.iiuc wslu : Die Hmptskhil /;. <l< - Geopoliltk Polens ( Z< it ■ 
scbrtfl jfir Geopaliijk , Heidelberg Mas ujjty pp 33° 
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CHAPTER II 

MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM 

The Socialistic Budget of a Cosmopolis 

Socialism of a positive and constructive as distinguished from 
speculative or ideological character is to be regarded as one of the new 
contributions of urbanism or municipalism to the human settlements 
in India. The Corporation of Calcutta may be cited as an instance of 
municipal socialism. As the first elected Mayor of Calcutta, 
Chitta Ranjan Das 1 (1870-1925), the nationalist leader, proclaimed in a 
Manifesto (1924) his ideals for the Corporation as follows: 

1. Free primary education. 

2. Free medical relief for the poor. 

3. Purer and cheaper food and milk supply. 

4. Better supply of filtered water and unfiltered water. 

5. Better sanitation in bustees (slums) and congested areas. 

6. Housing of the poor. 

7. Development of suburban areas. 

8. Improved transport facilities. 

9. Greater efficiency at cheaper cost. 

Das linked up his ideal for the city of Calcutta with the romantic 
socialism or Fkhtean ideology of Swami Vivckananda’s (1862-1902) 
gospel of Daridra-Narayana (God as the Poor).‘ 

1 About Das so B. K. Sarkar: The Political Philosophies Sima 1^05. 
vnl. I. (Madras, 1928), chapter on “Chittaranjan Das and Young Asia” 
IT 33 V 37 2 * * S > also P. C. Ray: The Life of C R Das (London 1927). 

2 For Vivckananda’s idealism see B K. Sarkar: The Sociology of 
Population (Calcutta. 1936), pp. 116-125. The equation between Vivcka- 

nand.. > “God as the Poor” and Fichte s “Liven the downtrodden dove Js , 

a die Holy Ghost’ is rather obvious. R§. Dsridr&Na 
C.offiplett Works of So ami V/vekananda. vol. VII. (Mayavati, 1927) p. 

S - K ba>.»i (ex-Mayor): “Vivekananda and Social Service” in The 
Krhrmos of Wt rl({ vo j (Calcutta, .938), p f , 512-515. 
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The student of social forces will easily recall the Bolshevistic 
milieu of the period dominated as it was by Lenin’s ideologies. The 
manifesto did not, however, rest as mere wordy platitudes. It is 
a fact that out of a total budget of something like Rs. 30 millions 
nearly one million has been being annually spent on public health by 
this cosmopolis.* Another million is likewise being devoted to 
the educational and cultural interests of the inhabitants. Municipal 
socialism in Calcutta may be said in 1941 to be embodied in hospitals, 
dispensaries, almshouses, maternity centres, maternity houses, milk 
kitchen and children s welfare centres. Many of these institutions 
and activities were not much talked of previous to 1925. Similarly 
primary schools, libraries, institutions of technical learning have come 
into existence on the strength of the grants-in-aid by the Corporation. 
Stipends to women for equipment as teachers, grants to free reading 
rooms, stipends to workingmen or other apprentices for studying in 
industrial and engineering schools and so forth have likewise been 
serving to remake the personalities of the masses and the classes within 
the municipal Limits. The establishment of a Commercial Museum 
by the Corporation belongs to the same group of “developmental ” or 
socialistic functions. 

It is doubtful if the provisions arc adequate for the need, or even 
if the requirements along many lines have been considered at all. But 
that municipalization can be a handmaid to socialism has already been 
demonstrated in a concrete manner. 

Das’s municipal socialism is, however, 1 to be taken in an 
elementary sense. He was not a socialist himself. Besides, the Cor- 
jx>ration has not been running the electric, gas, tramwav and other 
industries with municipal finance. The project and the realization up 
to the present moment art quite below the socialism of advanced 
bur '-American municipalities down to c. 1900. In Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s Report on State and Municipal ktUcrprist (11)14) we 

3 Sec The Chic] lixnuttve 0 [h <r‘s Repv 1 (Calcutta Corjv.uatiop), 
annual issue. 
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are acquainted with the fact that 12,000,000 people were employed 
in the British collective business throughout the country. 1 

The example of the cosmopolis is catching. It has been influenc¬ 
ing the other municipalities as well as the rural union boards. Nay, 
it is not failing to convert the provincial and central governments also 
to the socialistic ideologies and consummations. As a permanent 
embodiment of socialism, — although not of a profound or extensive 
character,—the Corporation is, moreover, functioning as a standing 
object-lesson to the younger generation in regard to the manner in 
which power can be captured in the interests of the poor, the pariah, 
and the illiterate. Of course, the capture of power by the poor, the 
pariah and the illiterate is yet far-off. 

7 he Lag-Consciousness of the Intellectual 

To what extent is this megalopolitan socialism due to municipali¬ 
zation or urbanization or mammoth agglomeration? This is an 
important sociological problem. To say that urbanism or municipa¬ 
lism lias contributed socialism to the people of Calcutta or that 
municipalization can be a handmaid to socialism is not tantamount to 
saying that the cause or condition of socialism in Calcutta is municipa¬ 
lization, etc. The correlation is not to be taken in a functional or 
consequential sense. It is questionable if the municipal socialism of 
Calcutta can if at all be causally connected with municipal adminis¬ 
tration or urban agglomeration, although the contributions of each are 
not to be ignored. Neither municipalization nor urbanization is a 
novelty in India. But the socialism,—howsoever mild and primitive it 
be,—is by all means a new feature in the Calcutta administration. 

The cause or one of the chief causes of this socialistic milieu is to 
be found in the world-situation at the close of the first round (1914-18) 
of the Vinsba-shatavdir Kurukshetra (armageddon of the twentieth 
century). Eur-Amcrica had advanced quite far in the diverse forms of 

4 I- Darwin : Municipal Ownership (London, 1907). 
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positive or constructive sociahsm-cwm-communism. The intellectuals 
of India found at 1919-20 that they had much too long been shunted 
off the main tracks of modern culture, modern economy and modern 
polity. As soon as the Swaraj Party found themselves, to a certain 
extent masters of the political situation they made their debut with the 
latest shibboleths of contemporary social service or social reform. It 
is this intellectual appreciation of India’s backwardness in modernism 
and the ideological approach to the methods and techniques of world- 
progress that have to be presented as some of the dominant conditions 
or causes lying behind the emergence of socialism as a cult of cons¬ 
tructive patriotism. The ideological consciousness about the socio¬ 
cultural lag or distance between the modern world and India has been 
the elan de la vie of the intelligentsia in the matter of getting them¬ 
selves acculturated to municipal socialism. 0 

Wlule discussing the lag-consciousness of the elite as a chief 
factor in the emergence of constructive socialism it is but proper to 
emphasize the role,—although by no means the exclusive role,—of the 
intellectual class, generally speaking, in all revolutions or progress 
movements. The intelligentsia , theoretically considered, is in my 
estimation identical with the Brahman as conceived in the speculative 
systems of ancient Hindu law and mores . In modern times social 
psychology has commenced attaching due importance to Brahma 
nocracy, i.e., the aristocracy of brain and character, in all pioneering 
enterprises. One does not, however, have to accept the hereditary 
caste system of the Hindus while recognizing the creative role of the 
elite . 

It is questionable, however, if the Brahman class the elite or the 
intellectual as understood in this theory, can be described as entirely 
independent of the economic milieu. For instance, Alfred Weber con¬ 
siders the intelligentsia to be soziaifreischwcbendc (functioning in free 
dom from society). In his view the intellectuals arc said to be neither a 

5 In connection with the idea of lag ui distance sec YV F. Oglnirn; 
Social Change (New York. 1922). 
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corporation nor a class in the Marxist sense. Mannheim in his Ideologic 
nnd Utopic (1932) likewise accepts this transcendental view about 
intellectuals as resting above and outside all classes. In several papers 
contributed to the Revue Internationale de Sociologie fi the Czech socio¬ 
logist, Arnost Blaha, has joined the ranks of these transcendentalists 
and served to develop on new foundations what may be described as 
the old Hindu conception of the Brahman as, theoretically considered, 
the embodiment of creative qualities and social leadership. Blaha, like 
Weber and Mannheim, stresses the fact that the intellectuals do not 
form any special economic category. 

This attitude appears to be too non-cconomic or anti-Marxist and 
too monistic in the intellectualistic interpretation of social metabolism 
nnd progress. A psychology which, even in theory, fails to see the 
economic aspects of an intellectual life is entirely unfactual and un¬ 
realistic. Economic forces arc by no means the only forces in the 
world, as the Marxists want us to believe. Social transformations, the 
remakings of social pattern arc not being consummated exclusively by 
economic agencies. But economic agencies arc by all means some of 
the social forces. They can hardly be ignored m any human activity, 
in any cultural enterprise, in any progress movement. The economic 
advailavadins (momsts) and deternumsts, i.e., Marxists have excluded 
all noil-economic ideologies from their progress-pattern and world- 
view. lo combat this fallacy the psychologist docs not have to com¬ 
mit the analogous and opposite fallacy of excluding the economic 
forces altogether. This theory about the extra-economic position of 
; he elite , the Brahman or the intellectual is exposing itself to the fallacy 
of: intellectual advaitism (monism). 

In the interpretations of municipal socialism in India as the result, 
in the main, of the modern Brahmanocracy no such anti-cconomic or 
non economic, ulira-mtcllcctual determinism is being propagated. The 

6 A. Bialu’s pnpcr> arc entitled Le Problcma de l’Intellect n$l and 
L' Intelligence, f d( tcnr d’eqtiilibrr social m Rcvhc Internationale dt Sociology 
(Paris, July-Auj'f’st 1936. November-December, xyyj). 
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object is chiefly to draw attention to the ideological as contrasted with 
the economic and other factors in the making or romakfng of culture. 
The totalitarian exclusion of economic forces is no more to be accepted 
than the totalitarian negation of the intellectual. The economic sys¬ 
tems arc not always and invariably conditioned, caused or determined 
by the intellectual. Nor arc the intellectual achievements always and 
invariably the results or functions of the economic. They are two 
parallel, independent and co-ordinate forces. They may at times be 
“interdependent,’’ of course. Besides, the preponderance of the econo-’ 
mic or the non-economic, the political or the non-political, the sexolo¬ 
gical or the non-scxological, the intellectual or the non-intellectual 
agencies is quite a possibility in certain cases. In the phenomenon of 
megalopolitan socialism as consummated in India the intellectual factor 
appears to be the predominant or perhaps prominent. Nothing more 
than this is established here. 

The Causes of Socialism 

The rising tide el capitalism and the industrial rz/w commercial 
bourgeoisie in Calcutta has undoubtedly to be envisaged at the same 
time as furnishing the general perspectives of the socialistic ideology 
and experiment. The financial magnates and the bourgeoisie, generally, 
of India,—both Indian and foreign,—have for long had business and 
cultural contacts with those of the British Empire as well as other 
world-capitalists and employers. T hey thus got “accuhurated” tq the 
socialistic expenditures ol all modern bourgeois states. Socialism 
has, therefore, been accepted or assimilated by them ns but a necessary 
evil of modernization in governments and business methods. From 
the standpoint of the municipal ratepayers also,— the chief of whom 
are the financiers and capitalists of all denominations,'—it is the intel¬ 
lectual habituation to the new order of industry and commerce pre¬ 
vailing ns it has been for a long rime in the British Empire and other 

;Se*t\ supra, pp. 75-7$, and infra, the section* rn flic Soviet it I.k|uulatioii • ( 
of Classes? and “Classes vis vis Caste 1 *.” 
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foreign countries that is chiefly responsible for their submitting to the 
infantile efforts at socialism of the Calcutta Corporation. 7 

It is here that we find the distinction observed by Brunhes 8 9 to be 
very apposite. Between the facts of the physical order, says he, there 
are often the relations of causality. But between the facts of human 
geography the relations are but those of connection. The critical spirit 
would consist in discerning those multiple cases in which la connexite 
nest pas du tout causalite (the relation of connection is not at all that 
of cause and effect). 

Socialism, as a philosophy, if anything, is wedded to the doctrine 
of materialistic determinism. It is the theory of economic interpretation 
or monistic economism par excellence. And yet it is interesting to 
observe that the socialism that has been developed in Calcutta owes its 
birth not so much to the economic causes as to the non-economic, 
ideological or spiritual outfit of some of the creative intellectuals, 
patriots and social workers, “charismatic” leaders, such personalities 
•is may indeed be described as the new Brahmanocracy of India. This 
is a rather paradoxical situation. 

Russian sociologists like Lavrov (1823-1900), Mikhalovsky (1842- 
I 9 ° 4 )> ouzhakov (1849-1910) and Kareyev (1850-1929) were con¬ 
vinced, says, Hcckcr, that whatever progress was to be realized must 
be achieved through the initiative and agency of an unselfish, critically 
intellectual class.” They all rejected in principle the “deductions of 
the biologico-organic school of sociology, and of the impersonal mecha¬ 
nistic view of the dialectic school of economic determinists.” They 
were united in the belief that “the dynamic of the social process is a 
complex of psychical, biological, physical and economic forces.” They 
emphasized at the same time that the psycho-social activities and the 
work of the critically minded individuals were determining factors in 

7 For older conditions see S. W. Goode: Municipal Calcutta. Its Ins¬ 
titutions in their origin and growth (Edinburg, 1916). 

8 La Orographic hnrnaine (Paris, 1934), \ 877. 

9 Russian Sociology (London, 1934 ) PP* 75 ’ 1 73 * 
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progress within organized society. There is a great deal of truth in 
this view of progress as a function of many social forces or variables. 

Without having any necessary affinity with these Russian scholars 
of the last two generations in methodology, data or other conclusions 
the pluralistic psychology and sociology maintained in this study as 
in others can pronounce upon their attitude as generally acceptable. It 
is not undesirable to repeat that this pluralism is neither un-economic 
nor anti-economic but deals with the economic forces as constituting 
one group among the many groups of social forces. Socialism can thus 
also be caused by predominantly non-economic forces. 


Creative Individualism vs . Society-Cult 

The individual is not perpetually at the mercy of the economic 
forces as the Marxists believe. He can control them, combat thenv, 
influence them and transcend them too. The relation is not one-sided. 
Similarly, the individual cannot be postulated to be invariably domi¬ 
nated by the society, as Durkheim suggests in Regies de la metbode 
sociologique (1904) and Formes clementaircs de la vie religicuse (191-2). 
The society itself can be moulded, re-shaped, transformed by t\\c indi¬ 
vidual. There is a mutual determinism between the two. The creati¬ 
vity of the individual,—his creative will and intelligence,—is a force 
like other forces. The doctrine of intelligence as a force among, 
similar to and co-ordinate with other forces is thus calculated to counter¬ 
act the all-too dominant economic monism of Marx as much as the 
Durkhcimian monistic society-cult. 

The causes of progress or social transformation arc not to be de¬ 
cided in a simplicist manner. They arc more complicated, at any rate, 
than the circumstances which led to the Peloponnesian war in ancient 
Greece. The problem of direct causes, immediate causes and remote 
causes such as arc incidental to every war " is present on a magnified 


10, M Ginslxrg: “The Causes of War (Sociological Review, London, 
April, 19^9)- See also h»s Causality in the Social Sciences (London, 193$ 
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scale in regard to all moral phenomena and cultural complexes. It is 
possible in such instances for everybody to trace the circumstances back, 
in the so-called “last analysis,” to some particular urge, drive or in¬ 
terest according to one’s own predilection. Rut this “last analysis” 
turns out as a rule to be much too metaphysical and removed from the 
realities. In any case one is invariably confronted with a “vicious 
circle,” as Morris Ginsberg, the British sociologist, points out in an 
analysis of the causes of war in the Sociological Review (London). In 
regard to the origins or causes of socialism the cut and dried formula 
of economic determinism, as a universal postulate, cannot satisfy the 
realistic requirements of the particular regions or races. Each case of 
socialism has to be accounted for on its own merits in reference to its 
own ecology. 

Economic circumstances may indeed be taken for granted in all 
instances as furnishing some of the environmental or social agencies. 
But the creative individual’s liberty of choice and freedom of action 
must not be ignored as a matter of course. It is because of ths creati¬ 
vity of the individual, the intelligence of man as the Kantian “moral 
person,’ that we are in sympathy with /’ impulsion vitale which used to 
be stressed by Espinas, and which indeed is an elder cousin, as it were, 
to Bergson’s elan vital . 11 The stir and turmoil in the individual is 
created, says Espinas, by this impulsion. The ideal is independent of 
the society, the environment, the so-called objective circumstances. 
Indeed, according to Espinas, to the very origin of the reality the ideal 
contributes its quota. The individual and the intelligence arc to be 
claimed as independent (although not exclusive) factors in social 
metabolism, h is not fatally subject u> the domination of social con- 
DoinU vl (compulsion or restraint). This position should appear to 

11 La Philosophic Socialc dn XVI lie Steele cl la Revolution (Paris, 1898). 

PR *.V»7- 

12 Id limtlv Dmkhcim and Hi* Sociology (New Yurk. 1939, pp. 191192) 
li Alp-rr iniuprcts tonUairiie as regulation m contrast with compulsion. 
Hu interpretation would rciuk' Dnrklicim Loo nultl and rather ineffective. 
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be positively anti-Durkheimian. The ideologies of Richard's Sociclogie 
el Adctapbysiqne (1911) and La Sociologie generate et les lois sociolo- 
giques (1912) 1,3 may be congenial to my pattern of thinking. 

Neither the economic determinism of Marx nor the omnipotent 
societarianism of Durkheim can explain the individual’s dare-devil 
experiments with living in artificially manufactured desert conditions 
such as may enable the soldiers to stand the wear and tear of eventual 
military operations in the natural deserts of Northern Africa. It is the 
creative intelligence and the ambition of visbwa-shabtir sadvyavabar 11 
(utilization of world-forces) that inspires man in the cool climates of 
Central Europe to get “acculturated’ to over-heated glass houses while 
provided with a minimum of water to drink. 

In contemporary pedagogic science the dignity of the creative in¬ 
dividual is being rightly stressed by Spranger. The doctrine of the 
inner powers of the individual” is the message of his Ausdruckpdda- 
g°gib. 1 " Every individual, says he, must decide for the moral obliga¬ 
tions. One s own form, individuality, —which is according to him 
the foundation of eternal structural laws, has to be discovered for everv 
person. This is a reasonable way of looking at the aebaras (customs 
and conventions), folkways and mores . 

In the Lasting Elements of Individualism (Ncw-Haven, 1937) the 
American philosopher, William Hocking, has come forward with the 


Alport believes that it is as a propagandist against the contemporary doctrines 
of natural tights, inherent individual liberty etc. that Durkheim posed his doc¬ 
trine of contrdinlc. In that cast Alpert should be prepared to attach the compul 
sory character to Durkheim*s doctrine rather than a simple regulative norm 
To remove the compulsion from Diukhcim's society-cult would be as ruinous 
to his fundamental position as to take away monism from Marx’s economic 
interpretation. 

13 See tin special number of the Rt cur Internationale ‘ tit Sociolo^it 
(Paris, July, 1935) dedicated to Gaston Richard. 

14 B. K. Sarkar: The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind 
(London, 1912), Section IX. 

13 E Spranger s chapter in A ns Ftinfzig fahrm Deutsche) Wissenscbafi 
(Berlin, 1930). 
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doctrine of the "incompressible individual.” In his judgment even 
Marx, although the prophet of the socialistic reconstruction of the 
society, is an ardent lover of man’s inherent rights as individual. The 
"co-agent state” envisaged by Hocking is expected to act as the in¬ 
dividuals’ responsible agent and at the same time promote and develop 
their conscience. No matter whether the "co-agent state” has or has 
not ever been a fact of Realpolitik, the "incompressible individual” 
can be assimilated with the creative individual of the ideologies for¬ 
mulated in this and other studies by the present author. 

Creative individualism can appreciate likewise the ideology of 
Haushofer, 10 who rejects the "mechanical subjection of the will to the 
forces of space” and stresses the historically often demonstrated doc¬ 
trine of the mastery over those forces. "It is in this organical theory 
of the state,” says he, "and not in the Marxist materialistic or econo¬ 
mic world-view that we employ the much-abused phrase, ‘Knowledge 
is power.’ ” Haushofer’s Ranmuberwindende Machte establishes the 
doctrine of not accepting the facts as they happen to be and submitting 
to the average influences that rule the world but of controlling and 
mastering them. 

Among Bengali sociologists Bhudev Mukhcrjee (1825-94), author 
of Samajik Pravandha (Social Essays), Acbara Pravandha (Essays on 
Customs and Ceremonies) etc., might be called an exponent of the 
doctrine of the society as a mighty power. So also can one of our 
senior contemporaries, Ramcndra Sundar Trivedi (1864-1922), the 
author of Yajna-Katba (The Story of Ancient Hindu Sacrifices), Karma- 
Katha (Essays on Activities) etc., he,characterized somewhat as a 
societarian rather than as an individualist. The dignity of the tradi¬ 
tion, the folkways and the mores is upheld by both with different 
doses of emphasis, although not in an obscurantist manner. 

My conceptions of culture, social metabolism, transformation, 
or progress cannot, generally speaking, be on the side of Bhudev 
Mukhcrjee or Trivedi, although both are highly substantial in many 

16 Remubtrwi>ulrude Machte (Leipzig. 1934), p. 80. 
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respects and often very reasonable. It is possible, on the contrary, for 
my position to have ideological affiliations with Tagore, the sturdy indi¬ 
vidualist and embodiment of liberty in all his social, religious, edu¬ 
cational, political and aesthetic essays, as well as with \ ivekananda 
(1862-1902), the exponent of the Upanishadic ideals of moral autonomy 
and spiritual autarchy for all modern individuals and societies. In 
the ideologies of Aurobindo, again, an architect of the 11 ideas of 1905. 
we encounter the majesty of the individual. From his Perseus the 
Deliverer (1907) to The Life Divine (1940) he has in diverse forms 
established the all-conquering might of personality. With this philo¬ 
sophy my creative individualism is in natural agreement. 

Since onc-sidedncss is not in the vein of this doctrine of creative 
individualism the viewpoint of Fotullce expressed in La Science Sociah 
Contemporaine (1880) to the effect that the individual is the only 
psyche , i.e., subject of society cannot be acceptable. And, therefore, 
although his doctrine of idees-forces (ideas as the active or propelling 
forces) contains a big dose of truth it is too non-social and coo monistic 
in my judgment. 

I11 the evolution of socialism in India it is the creative individualism 
more than any other factor whose contribution may be said to have 
played the decisive part. At any rate, it should be necessary to refer 
by all means to the creativities of the elite as self-determined and 
idealistic forces before or while dealing with other conditions, circums¬ 
tances or causes. 

To avoid misunderstanding it requires to be added even at the 
risk of repetition that creative individualism is by no means opposed 
to every item of Marx and Marxism or Durkhcim and Durkheimian 
sociology just as it docs not accept everything in the works of b. spinas. 
Richard, Sprangcr or Haushofcr. In regard to the Indian social philo¬ 
sophers, likewise, it is to be understood that there are many things in 
Bhudev Mukhcrjec and Tnvedi that are assimilable with my position 
whereas not everything in the ideologies of Tagore. Vivekananda 01 
Aurobindo would be acceptable as valid 
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money may or may nor change hands but where my daily bread 
depends on a voce in committee or council, accommodation rather 
than the rule of law or its penalty becomes a more potent factor/’ 

The mayor is reasonable enough to admit that he has seen similar 
conditions “elsewhere both in the East as well as in the West.” This 
does not remove the reproach but it demonstrates at any rate the 
silliness of the idea that India,—although primitive, medieval, semi- 

modernized and undeveloped in industrialism and technocracy,_is 

more moral and spiritual than Eur-America. The mayor’s observations 
about the Corporation of Calcutta are applicable virtually to every 
public institution throughout India, rural or urban, state-controlled or 
private, although Wallas’s “Great Society” has not yet extensively or 
fully made its home in this subcontinent. 

For all practical purposes the little socialism that there is in the 
Indian municipal milieu at the present moment can be linked up ideo¬ 
logically perhaps with what Jailer" describes as the first period of French 
socialism, namely, the socialism of the periode industrialste. The 
apostle of this socialism was, as is well known, St. Simon (1760-1825), 
according to whom la premiere classe de I’Etat est la classe indns- 
tticlle (the first class in the state is the industrial class). In his writ¬ 
ings there were attacks against the owners of property but not against 
property itself. Le premiere revc du saint-simonisme a etc une pluto¬ 
cratic (The first dream of St. Simomsm was a plutocracy). The socia¬ 
listic strands of thought among the successful leaders of public life 
in India arc dominated chiefly by this plutocratic ideal. To continue 
the parallel from French ideology, the stage of Fourier and of course 
ol Proudhon (1808-1865) has hardly yet arrived in the municipal 
socialist of India. The extreme limit of achievement for present-day 
India in the chronology of modernism may perhaps be found in the 


20 P. Jaiui: Hist (fire de Li scicn< < Vol. II. (Paris, 19$?). p. 

77.3 See .ibo C. Bougie: Soit'alisnu \ [>.t neats (Paris, n/^), chapter, on 
IhLiti du jntirierisfm pp. 111-138. 
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British Fabian Essays in Socialism (1889) and the contributions of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

This excludes, however, the consideration that half a dozen 
“charismatic” individuals, 21 creative thinkers and pioneering intellec¬ 
tuals may be quite up-to-date in the most futuristic and up-to-date 
ideologies of Eur-America. The general run of Indian patriots and 
publicists is very low and mediocre in socialistic activities. Neither 
in and through the municipal complexes nor in and through the union 
boards of villages have the Indian intellectuals been able as yet to 
promote enterprises of large dimensions in housing, sanitation, agricul¬ 
tural development, cattle improvement, or rural welfare. The socia¬ 
listic influences on the provincial or central legislation are of course 
very limited. The present position of socialism in India has been 
discussed later in connection with the “Housing Complex” and 
“Health and Diseases.” 


2i l or "charismatic” lende or supermen see Max Weber : Wnischajt 
Hud (Jcsrllschtift (Tubingen. 1925). Vo! I chapter in. sections 3-5, Yol, II 
Part 111, chs. \i and lx. 


CHAPTER III 

THE MASCULIN1ZATION OF WOMAN 
Forms and Doses of Feminism 

The expansion of literacy as an agent in the remaking of personality 
and the reconstruction of traditions is nowhere more demonstrable 
than in the mammoth towns. Calcutta’s records exhibit the following 
table of literacy per 1000 inhabitants ( aged 5 and over) from ryoi to 

I 93 1:1 


Year 

Both Sexes 

Male 

Female 

1931 

43 2 

476 

333 

1901 

248 

3,6 

lI 5 


The noteworthy feature is the rate of expansion in literacy among 
females. 

While female literacy in 1931 (333) was absolutely lower than 
male (476) the evolution from 1901 was quicker. We get the following 
equations: 

1. Male (1931) 476 r= 1-5 Male (1901) 316. 

2. Female (1931) 333 = 2-9 Female (1901) 115. 

It is clear that female literacy increased 2*9 times while male only 
15 times in 30 years, in absolute statistics, of course, the results are 
hardly mcinionable. All the same, the social implications are 
obvious. Calcutta has been tending to be relatively more and more 
feministic. In interhuman relations women s equality of status with 
men, i.e., the masctilmization of women (with no sinister reference, 
however) has been growing into a somewhat palpable reality. This 
feminism of Calcutta h^s not failed to invade the niofussil. Even in 

i 

1 Census of Calcutta 1931. Pf' 7 V 7 S* < Sl See, supra, the section on 
Calcutta and Wiuaw, pj>. 117-1 *9- 
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the districts women are today in evidence not only as school girls and 
school-mistresses but on public platforms and in social services as well. 
In many families marriage is not being treated as the exclusive vocation 
of women as it used to be a few years ago. The woman as the sup¬ 
porter of parents, brothers and husband has been slowly making her 
appearance. It is but the initial marks of a new social pattern that 
are visible. Statistically cognizable magnitudes, however, are not yet 

in sight in this line. 

The progress of masculinization, or to improvise a term from the 
categories of Tonnies, of the “societization” of woman in India is a 
noticeable feature, however small, of the transformation going on in the 
social configuration of villages and towns, especially of the metro¬ 
politan centres. The psycho-social attitudes of the Indian people are 
taking to this social metabolism in a favourable manner. Among 
other circumstances an important cause is the tendency manifest 
among yoiffcg men of taking up adventurous pursuits in politics, 
industry, science, etc. This drive for adventures tends, to a certain 
extent, to militate against the social pattern of maintaining and pro¬ 
tecting families. The urge among youngmen for being relieved of 
these worries is thus co-operating with that among young women fot 
taking to the full-fledged personality of self-determined individuals. 
I he net result is the growth of female emancipation as a phenomenon 
of interhuman relations. This new social pattern does not yet yield 
large figures, however. The movement is still infantile and is confined 
to the literate or school-going classes. 

So far as masculinization is a social reality, the pattern of life 
comprises, as a matter of course, many women as earners in diverse 
fields. Not only unmarried but married women also are in evidence 
as gainfully employed in India as elsewhere. The woman’s rights 10 
property are the topics of discussion m and out of Legislative 
Assemblies. The problem of inheritance has acquired a special im¬ 
portance. A memorandum about the property rights of Indian 
Women was sent to the League ot Nations in * 93 ^ under the joint 

x8 
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signature of the All-India Women’s Conference and the Women’s 
Indian Association. 

In property matters the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act 
of 1937 as amended by the Act of 1938 leaves quite a lot of anomalies. 2 
l or instance, the widow of a Hindu owner and a widowed daughter-in- 
law each inherits his separate property to the same extent or in like 
manner as a son. If, therefore, a Hindu dies leaving a widow, a 
widowed daughter-in-law, and a daughter, the first two would each 
take half the estate and the daughter would get nothing during their 
life-time. This is one of the problems that awaits solution. Another 
question of an allied character is as follows: When a Hindu dies leaving 
only a widow and a daughter, should the daughter take equally with 
the widow, exactly as a widowed daughter-in-law would do under the 
above Acts? Many such anomalies require to be straightened before 
the foundations for a genuine sex-equalization can be laid. 

The legislative efforts of today arc but tinkering attempts in the 
effort to reach the fundamental goal, viz., the more or less compre¬ 
hensive overhauling of Yajnavalkya’s laws of property. His Smriti 
is as miserable a misfit in the present social ecology of India as Jus- 
justinian, Sachscnspiegel or Code Napoleon in that of bur- America. 

Political feminism is already a matter of public law in India. lot 


the election held in i 

937 the number of 

women voters 

to both reserved 

.inti unreserved seats 

in the Legislative 

Assemblies was as follows:" 

Province 

Number 

Province 

Number 

Madras 

1,584,784 

CP. 

263,331 

Bombay 

335,890 

Assam 

45,366 

Bengal 

97°'°35 

N.W.F.P. 

4,895 

UP. 

520,380 

Orissa 

70,526 

Punjab 

l8g,l05 

Sind 

32,668 


Bihar 229,044 

2 Adapted from the quest*”*** turned by the Hindu Law G.nuiiiuet 
,S published in tile Indian Social Reformer (Bombay), March 22, 1941 
4 V t,ui-.tic.il Abstract for Hntt>b India 1927-37 (Delhi, 1939), p. 74. 
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For the seats in the Legislative Councils the number of women 
voters was as follows: 


Province 

Number 

Province 

Number 

Madras 

2,796 

U.P. 

2,262 

Bombay 

'>755 

Bihar 

1,060 

Bengal 

3’ 6 73 

Assam 

1,127 

Women as 

political leaders 

and legislators are, 

therefore, no 

unknown personalities in the diverse regions of India. 
The category, emancipation or masculmization of 

women, has to 

be understood in 

every country in consonance with 

the prevailing 


folkways relating to womanhood. I he forms of feminism arc varied. 

In India, for instance, among certain socio-economic classes, both 
Hindu and Muslim, it has not been taken as decent for quite a long 
time that women should freely move about in the streets or go out 
shopping or appear in public in any connection. 1 he purdah (veil, 
cover or screen) has been an institution of social aristocracy, so to say, 
as well as of morality and good breeding. Muslim women have b^en 
more strictly controlled. They have to wear the borkha, i.c., head-to- 
foot cover for the entire body. Under such social circumstances even 
to go visiting from house to house in the neighbourhood is an item in 
female emancipation. A large dose of feminism is to be noticed when 
women visit the markets unattended by the mcnfolks. Perhaps a 
still higher grade of masculinization is in evidence when the tram curs 
arc used by Hindu women,—and especially by Muslim women 
although still under the borkha ,—for going to certain distances. l ot 
young women to visit colleges regularly without chaperons represents 
no doubt another step upwards in masculmizauon. I he institution of 
chaperons has had a long vogue in Eur-America. The interhuman 
relations which involve the existence of chaperons have Seen gradually 
disappearing from the Indian social milieu, and to that extent tlu 
emancipation of women is to he treated as a fait accompli. 1 h< 
acceptance of jobs by women in offices, schools, factories and elsewhere 4 
is a still higher flight in masciilmizaeion. It w*H be noticed that these 
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doses, grades or steps in female emancipation are nothing peculiar to 
India or the Orient. Some of these steps were well known in the 
recent socio-economic and legal history of Eur-America as well. 

In Bengal the ideology of the emancipation of woman goes back 
to the poets, 4 Madhusudan Dutt (1824-73), Rangalal Baherji (1826-94), 
Bihanlal Chakravarti (1836-94), and Hemchandra Banerji (1838-1903). 
Die ideology was fostered also by the Brahmo Samaj (estd. 1830). It 
should be mentioned that the publication of MilFs Subjection of 
Women (1869) gave an ideological fillip to the movement in India as 
in other countries. 

In interhuman relations India today has been passing through a 
transitional stage. The old social pattern continues to dominate the 
attitudes of life. For instance, the dictatorial role of the parents in 
1 lie matrimonial alliances of young men and women has not yet dis¬ 
appeared. But, on the other hand, even the young women are often 
exercising their voice in the matter of the bridegroom. Once in a 
while they are making their own choice too. Love-marriages are thus 
not entirely unknown. The transition is marking a movement 
definitely,—although very slowly and imperceptibly—111 the direction 
of modern Eur-America’s social pattern. 

The highest flight of liberalism or freedom conceded in the old 
marriage pattern of India is to be found in epics and tales. For ins¬ 
tance, in the Mababbaratd stories and historical and scmi-histoncal 
legends of ancient and medieval India we read of swayamvara , the self¬ 
chonsing of bridegrooms by brides, in royal families. About this 
institution no feminist can afford to cherish sympathetic ideas. In this 
social pattern the lady is presented to the young gallants by turns in 
a public assembly and, as Kalidasa tells the story in Raghuvamsa, the 
lady’s female attendant or chum openly describes to her all the quali¬ 
ties of the body, mind and soul that the fellows are supposed to 
possess. In the midst of these harangues the lady passes on from the 


4 H. M. Das-Giipta: Studies in Western Influence on Nineteenth 
C'tntury liityyh lu,, try (Calcutta 1935). 
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prospective grooms, rejecting everybody, of course, with just a bow, 
except the one she cares to choose. The entire complex is anything 
but natural and, humanely speaking, should appear to be entirely 
mechanical to all and sundry. The story reads undoubtedly romantic. 
But factually speaking, the so-called self-choice is one-sided. The 
young man has nothing to say. He is treated as a mere automaton. 
There is no mutuality either in sentiment or in expression. Even 
from the young woman’s side it can hardly be described as a choice, 
when she has never had the chance to exchange words with any of 
these fellows. The swayamvara of the old type cannot then be an 
objective of the young men and women of India today. It cannot be 
described as love-marriage such as can really enrich the interhuman 
relations of India to a certain extent. 

The transitional character of the marriage pattern in contemporary 
India is evident likewise in the halting advance in the direction of nv 
tcrcastc and intcrreligious marriages. Intercaste marriages arc as vei 
mere curios but may some day be facilitated by the fact that, as we 
shall see later, young men of the alleged lower castes are being favoured 
by state legislation in the matter of government services and other jobs. 
Educated girls are likely, therefore, in a certain measure to exercise 
their right of choice in favour of such grooms. The same circumstance 
may not fail to help forward Hindu-Mushm marriages. Both these 
consummations, of course, can but follow the injection of large dusts 
of genuine suwyatnvara or love-marriage into the social configuration. 

Corresponding to the category, “masculinization/’ employed by 
the present author there is the German “Inclividualiswrung du l mu. 
The individualization of the woman implies the development from the 
status of the Sollen (must or ought-to-be) determined by the society to 
that of the Sem (being or is) as established by the awakened inward 
strength. Another German category is the lntellckiuclisicning (intcl 
lectualization). 3 Following Tonnics we may describe the masculine 

^ GVula Caspary: Dit EHtwnhinn^sgra^idiigcn t f * r dia sofih mid y- 
ebisthe V vfsclbstiiniligung da i'.rgirlnhoi deutseben bran (Heidelberg, 
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zation of the woman as her “societization, as already indicated above. 
The emancipated, intellecttialized, individualized or masculinized 
woman is the “society” woman (not however in the conventional sense) 
as contrasted with the “community woman. 

The Loyalties of the Masculinized Woman 

Feminism is at bottom nothing but the participation by women 
in all the so-called male activities. It is equivalent to or a synonym for 
what is being called in the present study the masculinization of woman. 
We encounter in it the declaration of woman’s identity with man and 
the attempt to place her on a par with him. The concept is not partial 
or confined to certain items of life but totalitarian. This wholesale 
equalization between the sexes does not evidently imply the negation 
of the specific or differential physiological functions associated with the 
maternity complex. 

In the social configuration of feminism woman is an individual 
person and is a complete entity to the same extent and in the same 
sense as man. The personality of the female as female is to be under¬ 
stood as complete, whether married or unmarried, without the pers¬ 
pective of a male just as the male s personality is without the perspec¬ 
tive of a female. 

The masculinization of woman implies that woman like man is 
to be considered qualified and capable in regard to any and every func¬ 
tion. The physiologio-biological differentium does, indeed, necessitate 
i differential treatment of the sexes in regard to the division of labour. 
But the division of labour between the sexes is not to be taken as .some 
thing exceptional, because this has to be given its due in regard to the 
differential equipment and qualifications of the males also. 11 rh< 
differences between one man and another man are to he taken as 
natural and necessary in regard to the allocation of jobs, occupations m 
(inpayments in the socio-economic* CT cs tal t , the differences between 
man and woman can he taken as equally natural and necessary. Tile 
differences are to he treated as belonging to the basic biotypologjcal 
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inequalities as pointed out by Weinberg at the International Congress 
of Population, Paris (1937), on which the principles of vocational 
guidance depend. This biometric diffcrentielle 0 is in any case not 
specifically sexological. In the case of male differences the division of 
labour docs not invalidate the position of functional identity or equality. 
In the situation of man vis-a-vis woman, likewise, the few differences 
in vocation established because of biological necessity cannot militate 
against the fundamental functional equality of the two sexes. 

From the standpoint of intelligence quotient, occupational apti¬ 
tude, physical adaptability and so forth such as are examined in 
vocational guidance there arc not many jobs, occupations or employ¬ 
ments in the agricultural, industrial (and mining), commercial and 
professional (or intellectual and cultural) lines which can be described 
as too hard for the female sex or too unfeminine. Statistically speak¬ 
ing, indeed, in every country it is possible to give figures about large 
numbers of women employed in almost every group of the censused 
occupations.' Any reference to the existing occupational structure of 
a people will give evidences about the positive mascuhnization of 
woman, functionally considered. Mascuhnization is not an idctal or a 
pious wish. It is a social reality. The demand for occupational iden¬ 
tity or equality with man on the part of woman means simply that the 
sphere of mascuhnization remains to be extended to certain groups of 
jobs which it has been the custom to car-mark as male in certain classes 
of population. It means also that in those occupations which are 
occupied by women along with men the terms of employment, the 
wages or salaries and conditions of service remain yet ro be straightened 
out on a uniform basis. 

Feminism may be further analyzed in its impacts on the social 
configuration. The masculinizarion of woman tenders family dis* 

6 D. Weinberg. La biometric ditja > tihclh ct lu bicnypolo\tcomttn 
metbodes pom Li classification Acs individtts ct dcs groupcs (International 
Congress of Population, Paris, 1937, Voh VI 11 ., pp 237-250). 

.7 For wonuri gainfully employed set B. K. Sarkar : Social Insuuma 
legislation and Statistics (Calcutta 19*3), 219-230, $34. 
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integration a reality of interhuman relations. As soon as or wherever 
women enter the field of "gainfully employed” persons the family unit 
acquires a fresh significance. It ceases to exist or assumes a new form. 
The formation of families or homes may not often come into existence 
at all. The family-disintegration does not, therefore, automatically 
imply or lead to "broken homes” as a pathological social phenomenon. 

Another aspect may be noted at the same time. The sex-solidarity 
is broken whenever there is family disintegration. In the social pattern 
of feminism sex-individuation is the reality. The two sexes react or 
orientate to each other as individualized and independent units. The 
situation engenders the possibilities of conflicts. Co-operation, har¬ 
mony or friendship cannot be postulated to be the only process of 
interaction between the sexes. Corresponding to the race-conflicts, 
caste-conflicts, class-conflicts etc. the field of interhuman relations gets 
used to the regime of sex-conflicts. 

On further analysis the student of social science can discover that 
the masculinized woman develops diverse loyalties. This diversity of 
loyalties is not all to be found in the sex-line vis-a-vis the plurality of 
males. The woman’s interests become multiform and complex. Her 
field of interhuman responses and reactions gets enlarged. The inter¬ 
actions of the feminine personality acquire a pluralistic character. The 
individualized and independent woman is not the woman of the family 
pattern and the domestic mores, the "fatnilistic type” of Sorokin. 

The unitary modes of life which are centred in the family configu¬ 
ration are transformed into the complexities of the woman vis-a-vis men 
and women of heterogeneous types. The synthetic femina correspond¬ 
ing or adapted to the domestic polity of the rather subconscious woman 
is replaced by the individualized woman of the disintegrated family. 
The synthetic personality is something that is merged in n group, the 
family, and possesses hardly any independent existence outside the 
perspectives of which it is but a part. Tim kind of feminine per 
:onaiity may be regarded as the "community ( Gemtinschaft ) woman, 
as understood by fionnies. To continue his terminology, wc have to 
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observe that under the regime of masculinization the ‘‘community ”- 
woman or woman natural is replaced by or transformed into the 
‘‘society” ( Gcsellscbaft ) woman, the woman of artificial will and 
impulses, the woman of conventions, contracts and business intercourse. 

Forces Behind the Feministic Pattern 

An important sociological question is the extent to which male- 
female equality or the masculinization of woman can be causally linked 
up with literacy. Literate women were not unknown in India two or 
three decades ago. But the “new woman” was virtually unknown. 
The emergence of feminism as a mentionable category in Calcutta as 
in Bengal, nay, All-India cannot therefore be functionally correlated 
with literacy, education or culture as such. Perhaps the chief factor 
or cause is to be sought in the economic adversity that has attacked 
the Indian families in a conspicuous manner in the last two decades. 
The end of the first round (1914-18) of the tug-of-war between the 
British and the German peoples may be considered to be the starting 
point of the feministic movements at Calcutta as elsewhere. That 
literate women have to appear on the market as earners and in 
family life as supporters was neither a social fact nor an item of social 
consciousness previous to 1918 except as rare specimens. It is <mce 
then that drives to make a living and the facts of earning livelihood 
for themselves as well as their kith and km have been becoming more 
and more pronounced among women. This economic urge is itself a 
prominent drive in the middle-class women’s attempts at acquiring 
education. It is certainly the most effective cause of women’s 
factual social equality with men to the extent that it has been in 
evidence. Both female literacy and masculinization of women are then 
to be traced fundamentally more to the economic than to other cir¬ 
cumstances, which, however, need not be overlooked. 

A great deal of the masculinization oi woman that is in evidence 
in India today is to he ascribed to the political activities of the. thutv- 
six years since 1905 especially of the last decade, in which 
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women cook a prominent part not only as followers but also as 
leaders. Political propaganda, imprisonment, social service,—these are 
some of the forms of interhuman relations which became the training 
ground of women as feminists. The emancipation of women in India 
has thus been to a considerable extent a correlate of the ideological 
, and political as contrasted with the economic urge, which has been 
specially referred to above. 

The growth of feministic pattern as the result of both ideologico- 
cultural and socio-economic urges may be illustrated by the case of the 
Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association for Women s Work which 
was established at Calcutta in 1925. It is a joint association of men 
and women, but the mabila samitis (women’s institutes) affiliated to 
it in towns and villages are purely women’s organizations. Industrial 
training, adult education, girls’ schools, libraries, physical culture, 
Bratacbari dance, kitchen gardening, co-operative sale of samiti pro¬ 
ducts, public health, maternity and child welfare, recreation and amuse¬ 
ment are the different lines of activity taken up by these institutes. 
In 1939 there were some 400 mabila samitis under the supervision of 
the Association, but not more than 50 per cent was on the active list. 8 

The Association maintains an Industrial School for Adult Women 
at Calcutta. During the fifteen years of its existence, says the Annual 
Report for 1939, about 1671 women have obtained cither complete or 
partial training. Most of them arc now independently earning their 
livelihood either by salaried appointment or by the small industries 
started by themselves. Those who have not finished their training are 
also rendering great economic help in different ways to themselves 
and their families. The type of masculinization that has taken 
shape in this complex of institutions is quite akin to'the social pattern 
that has been prevalent in America since the 8o\s of the last century 
and in Western I urope since the beginning of the present. In compa¬ 
rative statistics, however, the results achieved in India are yet too in 
significant to be mentioned. 

8 the /tnnual Rnport 1939- I or Indian earnings sec infra (Classes). 
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Interpretations of social phenomena cannot be offered in an advaita 
or monistic manner. The foregoing analysis in reference to a con¬ 
crete phenomenon that has been unfolding itself under our very eyes, 
as, indeed, the analysis of causation in other instances, will have exhi¬ 
bited the difficulties inherent in all monistic philosophies of deter¬ 
minism, economic, political, or ideological. In almost every 
instance a “plurality of causes” has to be admitted, and can be cir¬ 
cumstantially proved. Likewise is it reasonable to admit in most 
cases the “intermixture of effects.” This also can very often be con 
cretely demonstrated. The highest that we are justified in claiming in 
the analysis of causes, pre-conditions or favouring circumstances is that 
one or a group of factors happens to be more dominant than the others 
The different interpretations suggested in the present study in con¬ 
nection with several items are not intended to be exclusive. The 
simultaneous operation of ideological, political and economic forces is 
invariably to be accepted as the scientifically tenable position except 
under rare conditions. 

The Social Ecology of Love-Marriage 

We shall now take up some other items of feminism in order to 
examine the transitional character of the Indian social pattern. An 
important topic for discussion will be furnished, again, by the social 
forces or absence of social forces such as can explain the present situ.i 
non or call into being a new situation in the ac haras j folkways, mores 
or Sitten and attitudes of the people. 

The social ecology of genuine swayamvara involves, as a matter 
of course, die mutuality of sex-conscious men and women in regard 
to the agreement for a matrimonial union. It is questionable, how¬ 
ever, if the approval of the parents or guardians can be entirely ex 
eluded. One cannot deny the utility of this limited interference or 
co-operation in the form of a friendly discussion with the prospective 
partners to the marriage bond. Even in love-marriage the place ot the 
elders may not have to be ruled out. 
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1 he marriage of the new social pattern is, moreover, by all means 
secular, non-thcocratic or civil. But one need not object to the so-called 
religious marriage ceremony if it is held after the iegal marriage is 
registered. This ceremony is to be regarded as a part of the social 
and aesthetic paraphernalia belonging to the marriage complex. It may 
not fail to enrich the prosaic functions of the purely legal registration.'* 

People have often discussed the question as to what kinds of 
marriages are ideal, i.e., are conducive to the perfect happiness of the 
partners. Thousands of human experience have perhaps failed to 
answer this question in a satisfactory manner. One thing is clear. 
Under every social pattern,—Roman Catholic and Hindu, or civil, 
Protestant and Sovietic,—marriages have been both happy and un¬ 
happy. Statistical evidences arc not available in large quantities covering 
ail the patterns of the diverse races and epochs. But nobody can dogma¬ 
tize that the “modern’ and secular marriages are less happy than the 
“medieval” and religious. Similarly, it would be extremely rash to 
declare that the marriages in India which have been for ages settled by 
the parents without even the knowledge of the partners have been less 
happy in the main than the love-marriages based on the mutual consent 
implied in genuine swayamvara. Questions like these ought to be in¬ 
vestigated statistically, wherever possible, for the purposes of scientific 
clarity in regard to the psycho-social interactions of human beings. All 
the same, arguments against love-marriages are not likely to be 
powerful. 

In India the social pattern of theocratic and guardian-dominated 
marriages can hardly be adjusted to the milieu of scx-conscious women 
earners and self-determined female publicists. The Indian social 
pattern cannot but get: accultnratcd to the new ecology of men and 
women as factual equals in diverse (iclds. In so far as sex-equality has 
already become a fact, although of small dimensions, in public life, 
law, polit!•_>, profession, academic career and many other spheres of 
iruciluiman relations the marriage mores require to be deliberately 

9 See, inff-?. th(, analysis of acharat and sanskards (Part IV, ch. ii). 
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remade in order to bridge up die socio-cultural gap that persists at the 
present moment. 1 lie aebara of real swayamvara or love-marriage has 
got to be assimilated to the existing folkways. 

Culture-lags are quite well known in the Western world. The 
forms, of course, are not identical with those in India. The lae of 
family mores is described for Eur-Amenca by F. S. Chapin 10 as 
follows: “Today the mores of the monogamous family and the mores 
of the Christian religion are much as they were in the agricultural 
economy of the eighteenth century.” 

Evidently, for India today the remaking of the marriage 
pattern can but be along the lines of equality between man and woman 
in the right to choose the partners and in the emancipation of both 
from the dictation by the elders within the framework of general con¬ 
sultation between the elders and the youngsters. The ecology of the 
universal masculimzation of woman implies nccessanh the introduction 
of love-marriages between sex-conscious and self-determined persons. 


Divorce as a Spiritual Necessity 

The social pattern of masculinization is intimately linked up with 
the sociology of divorce. As an interhuman phenomenon divorce is 
virtually unknown in India. But its incidence and frequency in the 
world are noteworthy. 

The number of divorces per 100,000 inhabitants i 
countries of the world is indicated below for 1935; 11 

A. Above 60 



U.S.A. 

Latvia 

Denmark 

Germany 


: 128 5 (1932) 

: 9*‘5 (' 934 ) 

: 809 

: 75 * 


Switzerland 

Japan 

Fsthonia 

Hungary 


7-3 

70-1 

68-1 (* 933 ) 

633 


10 journal aj Applied S>iology (Los Angeles), vol. IX See T. S. 
bogardus: Contemporary Sociology (Los Angeles, 1932), pp. 93 0^. 

u Statistiscbcs fabrbucb jin- das Deutsche Rath (Berlin), p. 3* 
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B. 30—60 

France : 

5 o-1 

Finland 

Rumania : 

cn 

C 

6 

Jugoslav!; 

Czechoslovakia : 

48-3 

Holland 

Ncw-Zealand : 

t 

44-2 

(1933) Norway 

Sweden : 

43‘4 

Belgium 


i 


4DO 

37 8 ( r 934 ) 
35-2 

31' 1 




C. Up to 30 

Portugal : 13-3 Great Britain : 100 

Canada : 12*6 

Divorces ranged between 10 in Great Britain and 128*5 m ^ le 
U.S.A. per 100,000 inhabitants in the year 1935. America was lead¬ 
ing off. “With one or two exceptions, notably Japan and Ukraine,” 
says Phelps 1 " about 1925, “the U.S. has for years exceeded all other 
countries both in volume and rate.” Soviet Russia’s rate was almost 
equal to that of the U.S.A. For 1925 the first five countries arc in¬ 
dicated below from the veiwpoint of divorces per 100,000 population: 
Ukraine ... 175 Japan ... 87 

U.S.A. ... 152 Austria ... 81 

Soviet Russia ... 147 

An American Federal Government publication, Marriage and 
Divorce —7929, 1,1 describes the rising tide of divorce in the light of 
divorces per 100 marriages. The rates for the U.S.A. from 1887 to 
1929 arc as follows. 


Year 

Divorces per 

100 Marriage* 

Year 

Divorces per 
u>o Marriages 

1887 

... 5-5 

1910 

... 8-8 

1890 

... 59 

1920 

• • , 3'4 

1900 

... 8-2 

UJHJ 

... .63 

12 H. A. Phelps: gltm temporary 

IT- 4/"439 45' 

■3 Washington, 1931, p. 15. 

Soct.il Problems 

(New York, 1932), 
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In the course of some four decades the rate of divorce per ioo 
marriages rose from 5*5 to 16-3, i.c., nearly threefold. 

“Annually,” says Phelps, “over 400,000 persons are divorced in 
this country. In 1926 over 180,000 divorces were granted, in 1529 
over 200,000.” By 1532 there were some 4,000,000 divorced persons 
in the U.S.A. 

Taking the figures for the first five countries in 1925 we notice 
that extremes meet in the social pattern of divorce. Communistic 
Russia is on a par with bourgeois America. Divorce as a social fact 
has thus been proven to be independent of the political ideology or 
socio-economic Gestalt. In religion, again, the population of Austria 
is in the main Roman Catholic and that of Japan Buddhist. Both 
these countries are known to be orthodox and conservative in religious 
sentiments. But although their divorce indices are nearly 53 to 62% 
of those of the Amcrican-Russian they are absolutely high enough to 
be treated as the nearest colleagues of the highest. Of these highest 
the U.S.A. is composite in religion, no less Roman Catholic 4nd Jewish 
than Protestant, and Soviet Russia is professedly, i.e., formally 
a-religious, if not irreligious. The American divorce is in intensive ana¬ 
lysis found to be a Protestant. 11 The Ukrainians who topped the list 
in 1925 were as a rule Greek Church (Orthodox) Catholics like the 
Russians until under Bolshevik regime. These latter have legally out¬ 
lawed religion as the opium of mankind. Altogether, the Protestant, 
the Jew, the Roman Catholic, the “Orthodox Catholic, and the irre¬ 
ligious are all good bedfellows in the social pattern of divorce, as in 
that of illegitimacy which is discussed in the chapter on 'The Sex- 
Ratio of a Cosmopolis. Whatever be the professed or real religious 
sentiments of Hindus and Muslims, they can, therefore, be easily 
aceulturated to the social pattern of divorce. 

The situation in India should not in any case be alleged to be less 
ripe for divorce than in any other country. A little analysis of 
the social conditions will make it: clear hi Mowret’s i'amily Disorga 

Phelps, toe. dt., p. 436 Sec, /«//>'. the Rates of Illegitimacy. 
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nization 15 the natural causes of divorce in connection with a certain 
number of cases are analyzed as follows: 



Causes of Divorce 

Per Cent. 

I. 

Financial tension 

... 40-2 

2. 

Desertion for another 

... t 3 -2 

3 - 

Dissatisfaction with home 

10-9 

4 - 

Infidelity 

... 10-5 

5 - 

Drink and cruelty 

... 9-9 

6. 

Refusal to leave old home 

. 7-8 

7 - 

Irregular habits 

... 4-4 

3 . 

Irregular work and drink 

... 2-4 

9 - 

Forced marriage 

... 07 



100-0 

The analysis of natural causes 

as furnished above need not 1 


treated as universally valid, because the statistical basis is not wide 
enough. But one can guess that none of the causes indicated arc 
specifically American, urban, Protestant, or bourgeois. These are 
all human circumstances and may exist in any social pattern, old or 
new, Asian or Eur-American. The situations such as give rise to 
divorce cases are to be found everywhere. The social pattern in India 
at the present moment is not acculturated to divorce-facts. But there 
is hardly any doubt that divorce-situations are plentiful. The social 
lag or distance between divorce-situations and divorce-facts is one of 
the most important items in the Indian sociography of today. 

It is obvious from Mowrcr’s examination that sexual infidelity 
( lo ' 5 %) KS not c ^ c most prominent cause. Divorce is not exclusively 
a sex-phenomenon. The name of divorces as non-sex phenomena is 
legion. This is an aspect of the sociology of divorce that is generally 
ignored by the public, even by scholars. People generally associate 


S Chicago, 1927, p. 63. 
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divorce with sex-scandals. Sociologically, wc cannot afford to be mis¬ 
led in this manner. The causes of misfit, maladjustment and dis¬ 
harmony in married life are plentiful. The cases of day to day 
quarrels, fights, and inhuman treatments between husband and wife 
are numerous and varied. They cannot all be traced to the sexological 
factor. Divorce is but one of the many therapeutic treatments in such 
cases. A judicious application of the divorce remedy can lead to 
genuine spiritual relief and happiness in a very large number of 
instances. As an item of the social configuration we may notice that 
J. M. Kumarappa has dealt with “desertion as the Hindu wav of 
escape” in Social Welfare (Bombay, May, i, 8, 1941). Such desertions 
are indices to divorce-situations and may perhaps be properly attended 
to under divorce legislation. 

Divorce as a fact is rare in the social acharas of India. The situa¬ 
tion is similar to that of widow remarriage. The existence of modern 
legislation in these two items has hardly yet been able to transform 
the interhuman relations. The new laws are practically dead letters. 
The status of old Hindu and Muslim laws as to whether they permit 
divorce and in what sense and to what extent is, therefore, virtually 
irrelevant in view of the factual determinant, viz., the intense antipathy 
prevailing among the people to divorced men and women. No mattei 
what be the laws, old or new, the indissolubility of marriage is more 
or less the idee-fixe of the general masses, even among the higher- 
educated classes. 

The tradition in India is almost but i\ replica of the Roman 
Catholic conception about sacramental marriage. Indians themselves, 
as a rule, take pride in the indissolubility of marriage as a sacrament 
and thoughtlessly consider it to be the special or exclusive feature ol 
Indian or Oriental spirituality. The fact that the idea of marriage as 
an indissoluble sacrament has been one of the most popular items in 
the Eur-American social pattern should remove the uoctrinc of alleged 
distinction between East and West in outlook of life and Weltan¬ 
schauung from the sphere of scientists, both Oriental and Occidental. 
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In certain countries, e.g., the U.S.A., it may be that divorce as 
a remedial measure in regard to certain social diseases has been applied 
rather too liberally. Perhaps the measure ought to be handled over 
there to a somewhat limited extent. It is the rationalization (i.e. the 
economizing) of divorce that may be in request among Americans. 
But so far as India is concerned, the situation is just the reverse. Here 
the social pattern requires quite an extensive employment of the divorce 
remedy for some long time in order that the dirty behaviours, cruelties, 
miseries and immoralities prevalent in many so-called homes may be 
detected and polished off. Divorce is a spiritual necessity in many 
countries whose social pattern is unused to this therapeutics. Lichten- 
berger is right in the judgment expressed in lus Divorce: A Study in 
Social Causation (NcwYork, 1909) to the effect that increasing divorce 
rate is not due to degeneracy or decline in social morality. This move¬ 
ment is according to him the sign of a healthy discontent and marks 
the struggle towards a higher ethical consciousness. 

in regard to India Miss Santi Sudha Ghosh is reasonable in 
claiming in her Nari (Woman, Calcutta, 1940 pp. 52-54) that woman’s 
rights to property ought to be placed on sound foundations along with 
the right to divorce. In order that divorce may be beneficial to the 
people the woman should also have the avenues to employment open 
to herself. Besides, if the law of divorce is to be effective the social 
ecology must be prepared to treat the divorced woman on the same 
footing as any other woman. 


The Hindu Widow as a Sterilized Woman 

So far as social causation is concerned, it is worth while to observe 
that neither industrialization nor the expansion of literacy, nor poli¬ 
tical freedom movement, nor social reform propaganda has yet been 
able to get the Indian masses and classes acculturated to divorce-facts. 
The prejudice against divorce appears even yet to be-almost: elemental 
in Indian blood All the conventional interpretations of culture,— 
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economic, political, ideological,—fail to explain the tenacity and 
stubbornness of the sentiment and custom among the Indian people. 
What, then, are the forces well calculated to bring about the remaking 
of the mores in favour of marriage dissolutions? It seems that in 
India, at any rate, it is the sex-tabu that is functioning as the greatest 
determinant. As a rule the religious ideology is likely to be advanced 
as the exclusive determinant. But in my judgment there is something 
even behind the religious factor. More powerful and fundamental 
than the religious tabu in this instance is the sex-tabu. Monistic in¬ 
terpretations of cultural phenomena are to be avoided by all means. 
But in the case of prejudice against divorce sexological monism seems 
to be veiy near the reality. 

The role of the sex-tabu in Indian sociography is evident in 
another powerful prejudice influencing the Indian folkways. This is 
the antipathy to widow-remarriage. It is the idea of the immaculate 01 
unused woman that governs the sex-tabu in both cases. 1 he social 
Gestalt of divorce as well as of the widow-remarriage involves auto¬ 
matically the possibilities of a woman already sexually used by some 
body being eventually used later by another person. The ideology 
in both instances is concentrated in the sex-act. For all practical pur¬ 
poses it is the monistic sexological determinism that is operating m 
India. Social workers in India have the same problem, curiously 
enough, in regard to divorce as to widow-remarriage. Until divorce 
becomes socially acceptable there is hardly any chance for widow- 
remarriage becoming a mcntionable social reality. The popularity of 
widow-remarriage as well as the prevalence of divorce may be treated 
is socKxuiturcl twins. The situation is verv strange. 

Among the Hindus of Bengal, widows of the reproductive 
age-period (15-40) constitute 21% ol all female of the same 
period. 16 This is an astounding fact in the world s social economy. 

1 6 f. M. Datjbl: “Ale the Bengali Hindus Decadent? No" [Ai<'dcrn 
Review, Calcutta. January, 1040). 
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In 1931 the composition of Bengali Hindu women (15-40) was as 
follows per 1000: 

1. Unmarried ••• ••• ... 22 

2. Married ••• ... ... 768 

3. Widowed ••• ... ... 210 


In India, especially among the Hindus, widowhood does not indi¬ 
cate merely a “civil condition.” It describes a sexually ineffective, 
condemned or sterilized person, so far as the social mores arc concerned. 
The illicit relations arc being overlooked for the time bemo-, because 
such relations are to be postulated throughout the world in East and 
West. The sterilization of 21% of the women of the reproductive age 
is the most characteristic feature in the social pattern of Hindu Bengal. 
The masculinization or emancipation of women under such circums¬ 
tances will imply in a tremendous manner the emancipation of the 
female sex from the tyranny of sex-tabu or the sexual-religious com¬ 
plex. Freedom is being won by women in India, in small doses 
although, in many lines, literary, political, professional, etc. But free¬ 
dom from the compulsory sterilization ingrained in the social conscience 
is not being fought for as strenuously as the other freedoms. 

In the Indian social pattern “falling in love” does not exist. This 
is a handicap to the elevation of the widow as a sexed woman to the 
status that belongs to her in natural justice. To those who fall in love 
the cp.estion of the previous civil condition of the women of their choice 
plays hardly any or just a very subsidiary part. In the milieu of falling 
in love the widow can automatically get the chance of being created as 
a woman, i.e., as a sexed person. 1 he mutuality of choice between the 
partners,—the genuine swayamvara ,—is not excessively hampered by 
the fact of a prospective partner having had previous scx-contaats with 
others. Sex as sex, independent of the biographical, economic and other 
social circumstances, can have its play and exercise its domination. 
The non-sex considerations also can under the social conditions of 
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mutual choice appear in their normal and legitimate strength. The 
prejudice against widow remarriage can disappear to seme extent 
according as the custom of falling in'love becomes established in the 
social Gestalt. Other circumstances remaining the same, widow- 
remarriage may grow in popularity in case men and women can come 
into more frequent social contacts, and matrimonial alliances are eman¬ 
cipated to a certain extent from the dictatorial commands of chc parents 
or guardians. 

Incidentally it is necessary to say a word about the social ecology 
of falling in love. The social pattern which doe^ not admit falling in 
love or excludes love-marriages of the genuine swayamvara type 
is naturally accuhurated to the manifestations of natural love in other, 
questionable forms. For instance, under such circumstances, the 
married woman falls in love with the legally married husband’s brothers, 
cousins and other relatives. Prostitution and other illicit relations be¬ 
long to the male complex. In those countries which admit falling in 
love or love marriage the bride may not be easily tempted, after 
marriage with the man of her choice, to look for another man. 1 his 
temptation is perpetual in the ecology of forced marriage as in India. 
Under the condition of love-marriage the chances art that when the 
occasion arises, as it may, the married woman loves, generally speaking, 
not the husband’s relative but some distant friends or neighbours. 

The traditional folkways of India as of other countries may throw 
some light on this item. Some Marathi folk-songs prevalent m 
Ahmcdnagar (Bombay) have been analyzed by Miss Balubai Saptarslu 
and Mrs. Irawati Karvc before the Anthropology section of the Indian 
Science Congress held at Benares (2-8 January 1941). 1 hey deal with 

the “eternal triangle” as existing in the pattern of relations between a 
brother, his wife and the sister. 

Be this as it may, the position of the wicow as a sterh/cd person 
deserves consideration in the plain light of normal sexology. No 
camouflage should be permitted to cloud the scientific or common¬ 
place vision. 
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In Eur-American legislation today sterilization is a punishment 
inflicted on eugenic ally undesirable stocks. The first Act of its kind 
was passed in the Indiana State of the U.S.A. in 1907 for the preven¬ 
tion of reproduction by certain types of degenerates; 17 It is a measure of 
combating the propagation of feeble-mindedness, idiocy, imbecility, 
epilepsy and allied diseases. The German Gesctz zur Verhiitung 
erbkranken Nacbwuchses (Law for the Prevention of Hereditarily 
Diseased Progeny), passed in 1933, likewise provided for the steriliza¬ 
tion of the unfit, i.e., those who were scientifically declared to be tainted 
with hereditarily transmissible diseases. But a compulsory sterilization 
of extraordinary magnitude has been enforced upon millions of Hindu 
widows in India simply because they lost their husbands for no fault 
of theirs. 

This psycho-social Gestalt is responsible for preventing a large 
section of the Indian population from contributing to the demographic 
strength of the country. It is, besides, associated with a most criminal 
inhumanity and ruthless injustice such as no system of feminism can 
afford to tolerate. The problems of the widow are generally known to 
lie legal, economic and socio-religious. Social workers and legislators 
are not yet adequately orientated to the fact that the injustices are more 
physiologico-human than anything else. It is nothing short of the 
dignity of woman as a sexed person that is being crushed by the com¬ 
pulsory sterilization perpetrated on the millions of widows between 15 
and 40. The new social pattern can come into its own only when the 
marriage laws of Maim and Raghunandana ( c . 1570) have been prac¬ 
tically annihilated root and branch, i.e., when the Indian males have 
become more humane, normal and reasonable. The prejudice against 
widow-remarriage is, as observed before, essentially a vice of the male- 
dominated sex pattern. 


yj H. A. LauMilin: "Eugenical Sterilization in the U.S.A.,’" a paper in 

BcvMtrnngfazcn (Munich, 193 6 ) «*■ hv Haahscn a,ul Lohsc > bcin " thc 
Report of the International Congress of Population held at Berlin 1935 - 
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Campaign Against Sex-tabu 

Sociologically, sex-act stands on the same level as any other 
interhuman relation. It does not deserve any special dignity or sanctity. 
A marriage contract, of course, imposes certain limitations upon 
the partners in regard to the freedom of the sex-act. A violation 
of this contract implying sex freedom outside the marriage bond 
belongs to the same order of social interaction as a criminal breach of 
trust in the business world. But in cast the marriage contract is dis¬ 
solved by the mutual consent of the partners the sex-freedom of each is 
restored to its premarital dimensions. The divorced man and the 
divorced woman acquire subsequently the usual status of all other men 
and women as sexed persons. The widow also as a sexed woman de¬ 
serves likewise the same treatment and dignity from the world as arty 
other sexed woman. 

Sexual morality of the medieval epic or ballad types was and is 
ecologically a misfit in the world of realities. Sex-obsession, sex-fetish, 
sex-tabu cannot be a normal psycho-social phenomenon. Young women 
marrying at 22-25 )' oun g men at 28-50 know normally that sex is 
nothing mysterious but one of the numerous trifling items in the 
human personality. Then there are thousands of life-long bachelors and 
spinsters creatively engaged in diverse professions, arts and sciences, 
besides manual activities in fields and factories. They cannot be ex¬ 
pected to offer homage to the alleged sanctity of sex. The new social 
pattern understands sexual morality to be just a convention within the 
limits of the physical health and the spiritual dignity of every man and 
woman. It cannot afford to obey the commands of neurotic gods or 
psychopathic guardians. Any external hindrances to the normal 
functioning of sex-freedom as determined by the rational intelligence 
and will of such adult human beings is a positive source of social 
derangement. It can but lead in any case to the physical and moral 
pathologies of all kinds including crimes. Social reformers have an 
important task before them in the field of combating s ex-tabus ol 
divers^ types. 
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A wide and broad-based campaign against sex-obsession, sex-fetish 
or sex-tabu is the need of the hour in India in the interest of la medecinc 
sociale. Such campaigns are desiderata in Eur-America 18 also, because 
sex-tabus as well as sex-neuroses of diverse sorts are rampant in those 
parts of the world although not in the same forms or doses as in India. 
In this domain we detect one of the most prominent socio-cultural lags 
in every society, Asian and Eur-American. 


Psycho-analysis and Socio-analysis 

The Hindu widow, as a compulsorily sterilized woman, i.c., as a 
socio-pathological person, is, humanly speaking, liable to physico-patho- 
logical phenomena. Widowhood, thus considered, ought to demand 
the attention of psychopathists. In India, however, psychiatry 1 ‘‘ 
is not well developed, and its bearings on sociology hardly yet 
understood. Studies relating to Hindu widows from the viewpoint 
of neuroses are not available. Freud’s Inhibitions, Symptoms and 
Anxiety (London, 1936) should be suggestive to Indian researchers. 

In orthodox Freudianism 20 we get equations like the following: 

1. Culture = sublimation of sexual drives. 

2. Culture =s suppression of these instinctrval urges. 

In accordance with these equations Freudians believe that culture 
must lead inevitably to the growth of neuroses. These constitute 
the cost of culture, i.e., the prices that humanity has to pay for cul¬ 
tural development. Should this view be acceptable the social pattern 
of Hindu widows ought to be a fertile field for neuroses. 

iH F. S. Chapin: "Lag of Family Mores” (Journal of Applied Sociology 
(I os Angeles) in h. S. Bog.udus • Ccyitt mporary Sociology (1932), pp. 93-99. 

19 See K. Conrad: Psychiatrisch-smi ’logisebe Problcme im i rbkrcis drr 
l pilepstc (International Congress of Population, Paris, 1 937* Vol. VIII, 
pp. 171-183). 

*0 S. Freud : Civilization and its Discontents (New York, 193°)* New 

Introductory lectures in Psycho analysis (New York, 1934). 
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But in the meantime it is worth while to observe that a kama- 
nionism or sexological determinism is no more warrantable as an expla¬ 
nation of the individual personality or collectivity than any other 
monism or determinism. Sexological monism is unpsvchological. 
The direct fulfilment of the libidinal desires cannot be taken to be the 
only goal of man’s innate energy. 

The neuroses among Indian women, in so far as they are realities, 
have to be accounted for by a plurality of circumstances. In this con¬ 
nection we may refer to the contributions on the new conception of 
neurosis as well as the relations between psychoanalysis and sociology 
by Homey, Beck, Bain and Folsom in the American Sociological Review 
for April 1936. The position maintained by these authors should 
appear to be reasonable. 21 

Freudianism is as limited as Marxism. Luckily, during the last 
decade, Freudians have been passing through revision, modification and 
reconstruction. The Bengali psychoanalyst, Girin Bose, 22 makes it a 
point to emphasize that psychoanalysis does not attempt to explain 
everything with reference to sex, but that it confines itself within dis¬ 
tinct bounds. This should be a reassuring position in so far as, in that 
case, psychoanalysis would not claim to be all-embracing. 

Sexological determinism of the monistic type can hardly dc de¬ 
fended on the strength of anthropological and historical data. Neurosis 
may be due to many circumstances. The suppression of one or other 
of the instmctival drives is one such circumstance but not the only 
circumstance, as Horncy rightly points out. Among the other condi¬ 
tioning factors have to be counted the difficulties caused by the conflict- 


21 j. Jastrow: The House that Trend Built (New York, 1923), R. 
Benedick: Patterns of Culture (New-York, 1934), F. S. Chapin: Contem¬ 
porary American Institutions (New York. 1935). 

See, Infra, the section on die "Sexological Interpretation of Culture.” 

22 In connection with a discussion, by Sarasi Sark at about Freud on die 
latter’s completing the eightieth year, at the "Antarfatih Banga" Paris hat 
(“International Bengal” Institute), Calcutta. May 24, 1936. See the Amnta 
Bazar Pd triha. 2 June 1936. 

21 
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ing character of the demands which a culture imposes on its individuals. 
The different loyalties of every individual furnish the perpetual back¬ 
ground of the rivalries and disharmonies in the mental complex. Their 
role m the production of neuroses is independent of that of the purely 
sexual and other instinctival conflicts. 

The various culture-patterns in a social complex arc not coordinated 
and not harmoniously associated. This lack of coordination and organic 
association is one of the psycho-social data never to be overlooked. 
Psychoanalysis cannot afford to ignore the fact of the distintegration of 
the processes such as are necessary for the socialization of the 
individual. 

Beck calls attention to the reality that neurosis has become almost a 
cultural system in itself. The loss of resistance against neurotic ways 
and means is a feature of the contemporary social pattern. The dis¬ 
crepancy between personal and institutional relationship is another fact 
ol the socio-cultural organization. 

According to Bain non-sexual repression can be a cause of neurosis. 
I lie mechanistic sex-determinism is a fallacy of the Freudian system. 
Mutually exclusive, inconsistent, self-contradictory, and confused cut- 
tural patterns may be largely responsible for most of the phenomena 
which the Freudians attribute to the repression of individual libido. 
Socioanalytical explanations ought often to replace the psychoanalytical, 
as says Folsom. 

One may, however, agree with Mailing, 23 who believes that the 
use of psychoanalysis by the historian and the sociologist might uncover 
many of the causes of our “modern discontents.'' His position is 
legitimate in its hearings on inter-human relations and social causation 
in so far as he maintains that “uncertainty leads to anxiety, which leads 
to aggressiveness and to cruelty, to violent attacks;against the repre¬ 
sentatives of the old and the new, to sacrifices, first, to one dictate of 
conscience and then to another. But, as in regard to other principles 


2$ Psycfoeanalysis and the Study oi Politic* in the Sociological Renew, 
London, April, 1*939. pp, 215, 220. 
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of interpretation or causation, in the psychoanalytical held also the 
sociologist will have to avoid the much-too easy pitfall of monistic 
determinism. 

The entire problem of mental disease,—whether the approach be 
sexological, cugemstic, environmental, ere.—deserves investigation by 
sociologists. In India some of the cases are by all means to be found in 
the social pattern of widowhood. 

The Pathologies of Feminism 

It cannot be ignored, however, that feminism and totalitarian sex- 
equality comprising sex-freedom can be the source of individual and 
mtermdividual maladies. The emancipation of women" 1 is certainly 
a remedy against certain socio-economic maladjustments and injustices. 
But the remedy itself is capable of engendering maladjustments and 
injustices of new forms. This is an aspect of the theory of social pro¬ 
gress to which special attention will be drawn in the last chapter 

(Part V.). 

For the present the sociology of feminism has to get orientated to 
the evils that may eventually be called up by it. Eur-America is quite 
alive to these evils. India cannot afford to practise pstrich-like 
blindness. 

The social implications of mascu Imitation, although confined 
in India today mainly to the ideological plane, are attended with what 
may be called pathological features. Broken homes, on the one hand, 
and deserted women, on the other, belong to the new social eonhgura 
tion. Neither of these phenomena is to be taken as necessarily associat 
cd with the family-disintegration as discussed above (p. 1^4). Suicides 
of girls and die trials of sex crimcs m courts, in so far is they belong to 
the intellectual classes, although not very numerous, arc symptoms oi 
the new social metabolism that has been in operation :n India. 
Hie problem of unmarried mothers belong' to this new pattern as a 

24 “The Aims jnd Methods ol Indian Feminism in B. K. Sarkar : 
Creative India (Lahore. 1937) pp. 552-559. 
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matter of course. The phenomena of juvenile delinquency and general 
criminality arc intimately associated with such sexual pathologies of 
various types. All this has to be sociologically appraised as the cost 
of civilization or price of progress. 

A very important aspect of feminism is to be found in the sphere 
oi intimate relations between young men and young women previous 
to marriage. The problems were virtually unknown in India in the 
nineteenth century, nay, even half a generation or a decade am. But 
the social pattern is getting “enriched” by these problems which, 
however, although not yet extensive, should properly be described as 
somewhat pathological. 

In her book of essays entitled Nari (Woman) 25 Miss Santi Sudha 
Ghosh complains, for instance, that the modernized men have not 
yet learnt to respect womanhood. The old ideas about the inferiority 
ol the female sex are ruling their mentality. Even the feministic 
scones and novels written by the socalled progressive authors indicate 
that the male psyche is still incapable of doing justice to womanhood 
as human personality. The female heart continues to be just a 
plaything to man as it ever was. 

One reason for this male contempt of women Miss Ghosh finds 
in a regrettable defect of the women themselves. Girls, she complains, 
are rendering themselves too cheap, especially those who are educated, 
to the young men. That is why the young men do not care to be 
serious and discipline their minds in regard to loyalty in love. They 
would not have dared behave in such faithless ways and indulge in 
nothing but philandcrings had the girls’ love appeared somewhat 
inaccessible or difficult to obtain. They do not have to struggle for 
the female heart. And so women’s love has no value in their judg¬ 
ment. The lack of decency and sclf-rcspect among young women has 
been tending to lower their position in male circles. 

Miss Ghosh recommends defiance on the pan of women against 
manmade literature and art as well as man-made folk-ways. She is 


25 Calcutta. 1940, pp. 91 - 94 * 
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pleading for the acceptance by women of the women s interpretation 
of female needs and requirements. “It is our conclusions that are 
correct,” says she, “about woman’s life. And it is our voice that is 
final in regard to love.” The remedy to the present condition of 
“insult to and futility of woman’s love” is to be found in this method 
of bold declarations against man’s fickleness and insincerity. Miss 
Ghosh is sure of the coming of the day when women, conscious and 
confident of their strength, will be able to have their conceptions of 
love prevail over male hypocrisy and cruelty. 

The situation described here and the remedy suggested arc quite 
in keeping with the problems of womanhood in the Eur- American 
social pattern of today. These youth-pathologies in the sex-field are 
universal wherever the intercourse is free. 

In a sense sociology as a science does not take cognizance of what 
is conventionally known as social pathology. For, after all, a social 
abnormality, a social vice, a crime, a mal-adjustment or a inislii is 
nothing but a form of social adjustment or response, a type of social t 
interaction, a specimen of interhuman relation. The evaluation of a 
particular interaction, process, pattern, or form as good or bad. right 
or wrong is ethical. An ethical judgment or appraisal of relations 
between personalities is, of course, a desirable action. But in so far 
as sociology studies the relations between human beings or the pro¬ 
cesses that underlie these relations and the patterns that emerge out 
of them it does not have to concern itself with the rightness or wrong¬ 
ness of the phenon®na. Every interhuman attitude, behaviour 01 
response, no matter whether it happens to be morally worth while or 
not, is a topic of sociological investigation. 1 here is, therefore, 
nothing normal or abnormal (i.e. pathological) in sociology as a science. 
The pathologies of the social complex are either legal or moral. 

But still if one has to employ the conventional categories, the 
pathologies of masculmization cannot he ignored. It is to he observed, 
moreover, that in India the social pattern of masculmization has 
already got used to the emergence of men, institutions and movements 
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calculated to minister to these pathologies. Social service or social 
work adapted to die existence of broken homes, deserted women, 
juvenile delinquents, unmarried mothers, sex-crimes, unacknowledged 
illegitimates, etc. has been slowly making itself felt in the milieu of 
public life. Statistical studies in a well documented manner may be 
expected to be possible in the near future. 


Feminism in Medieval Bengal 

The present study does not concern itself with sociography. 
The socio-cultural patterns of any particular region are not our items 
of interest. Nor are we interested in the historical treatment of any 
institutions or aebaras. But as students of analytical sociology we may 
just mention that feminism or the masculinization of woman is not ail 
modern or recent, urban or industrial. The phenomenon can be 
traced in several of its phases to medieval and ancient times, agrarian 
and rural conditions. For instance, the role of woman in the com¬ 
munity (Gemeinsebajt) as well as the society ( Gesellscbaft ) of medieval 
India was quite high. The processes and patterns of interhuman rela¬ 
tions can be profusely illustrated Irom the old sociography of every 
Indian region. The Vrata-Katbas are Bengali stories in prose or verse 
m connection with the offerings to some gods or saints. For several 
hundred years these stories have been cold by Bengali women from 
memory in domestic and social circles on ceremonial occasions. The 
themes of these stories differ, of course, according to the seasons of the 
calendar. But invariably the initiative is feminine and it is the woman 
that rules. The Radha-Kri.slnu love-songs of the medieval Vaishnava 
pattern introduce the readers to the dignity of sex as sex. 20 Inci¬ 
dentally be it observed that in this Vaishnava socio-cultural complex 
the milieu is not only feministic with vengeance bur essentially mass- 
orientated, non-Brahmaiiocratic, panamzed, popular, democratic, nay, 
socialistic. The origin and elan of Vaishnava literature and philosophy 


' 26 B K. Sarkat ; Lt>\* m Hindu Lavratmc (Tokyo 1916). 
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‘as well as social institutions exhibit the masculinization of woman as 
well as the parianization of the Aryan in their essential features. 

1 he creative womanhood of Bengal is likewise well embodied in 
the medieval Mangala (welfare or blessings) poetry in Bengali 
language. These song-poems are named after the goddesses, Annada. 
Chandi, Ganga, Manasa, Shashthi and others. Some of this poetry 
derived its name from the gods, e.g., Krishna, or prophets and saints, 
e.g., Chaitanya (1485-1553). The songs sung by women m groups 
have always constituted the kernel of virtually every festivity in. 
Bengali homes. The very themes, again, are feminine. They are 
directly associated with the creativities and fortunes of babies, girls, 
young women and adult women. The diverse ages of womanhood 
furnish the milieu of this socio-hterary and socio-musical pattern. 
Although the poetry is ostensibly in ltonour of the divinities, the 
material and the treatment arc hundred percent humane and worldly. J ‘ 

27 B. K. Satkar: Introduction to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad, 1937), 
Chapter on “The Positivism of Bengali Poetry,*’ pp 478-494. See, rnfru, 
the section on the “Sou! of the Village.'* 

Sec also the contributions of Handas Palit about the Aryans, Pariahs and 
oilier socio-racial factors in the medieval and ancient culture of Bengal in the 
Bengali monthly, Kay as t ha Samaj (Calcutta, 19 $0-32). 
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CHAPTER IV 

CASTES AS SOCIAL CONFIGURATIONS 

The Caste Gestalt as a Legal Fiction 

We shall now take tip the social patterns known as castes and 
classes and examine, among other things, the impacts on them, if 
any, from the side of villages and towns. 

Let us begin with a short analysis about the caste pattern. It is 
not necessary for this study to deal with it exhaustively as an anthropo¬ 
logical or historical phenomenon of Indian sociography. 

The most outstanding marks of the caste Gestalt are two-fold. 
In French terminology these are (i) la table (the table, i.e. dining), 
and (2) le lit (the bed, i.e. marriage). The caste groups are, first, 
dining groups, and secondly, marriage groups. The first item 
is purely social, the second physiologico-biological. In the second 
place, the groups are hereditary in the theories or injunctions of 
the Hindu law-books ( dbarma-sastras , smriti-sastras etc.), 1 e.g., those 
of Mann, Yajnavalkva, Hemadri, Chandesvara, Raghunandana 
and others. The hereditary basis is the most fundamental item. 
This is evidently a somatic, .physiognomic, ethnic or flesh and blood 
principle in groupification. The object is to prevent the had-masb 
(bones and muscles) of the groups from getting mixed up with one 
.mother. The establishment of “pure biotypes within definite 
limits should appear to be the aim. The biological principle is manl¬ 
iest already in the marriage consideration. 

In the third place, the castes are known to be occupational groups 
also. Each caste has its own functions or occupations according to 
rhe legal theories. In practice also the principle of “another caste, 
another occupation was realized 111 the past, although not as rigidly 

r B. K. Sarkar: Introduction to / Ww Positivism (Allahabad, 1937), 
pj>. 191-196. See infra, the section on I he l'anamzation of the Aryan/ 
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as one imagines, and is still in force in a greatly modified form. This 
occupational or economic item is likewise hereditary in theory. 

The caste (la table et le lit ) pattern is, then, a social complex of 
three dimensions. First, it is a purely social phenomenon,—a kitchen 
proposition. In die second place, it is an occupational or economic 
institution. And last but not least, it is a racial organization. But it 
is obvious that the most crucial feature is the third one, the somatic 
or ethnological, because it is birth that determines dining, marriage 
as well as occupation. It is interesting, however, to observe that it 
does not determine the income. There are no limits, legally or theo¬ 
retically considered, to the amount of income that birth by itself can 
impose on any individual. 

Using a contemporary term, the caste-pattern may, generallv 
speaking, be described as a system of “communal award.” Each 
community or group is awarded certain privileges and restrictions in 
this system, which is usually known as that of varnasrama (castes and 
stages). It implies that every individual, first, belongs to a caste-group 
and, secondly, performs the duties or “functions” of the different stages 
i.e. age-periods of life assigned by law. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the communal award as 
embodied in the dbarmasastras and smriti-sastras proved very often to 
be a mere “legal fiction. On account of military conquests and 
political revolutions social mobility, both horizontal and vertical, were 
the constant features of Indian life in every generation. Migrations 
of population, first, between the external world and India and, 
secondly, between the different regions , within India fostered 
social mobility in diverse ways. I hese and other forces perpetually 
set two agencies in operation. The first is ^acculturation, i.e,, the 
acceptance of the cultural, social and other mores of one group by 

2 B. K. Sarkar: Chun sc Religion through Hindi* Eyes (Shanghai, 
1916), sections on the “Tartarization of Aryanizcd Dravidians” and ‘'Caste- 
system and Military History” pp. 195-208; Introduction to Hindu Positivism 
(Allahabad, 1957), sections on ‘The Geopolitics of Gulture-Contact and Social 
Mobility,” pp. 101-108. 
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another. The acculturation was, in most instances, mutual. In the 
second place, the process of “miscegenation,” i.e., blood-mixture was 
a fait accompli in every region and in every generation, 3 In part it 
was illegitimate, but in considerable dimensions it was legitimate too. 
The stories of the Mahabharata and the Puranas furnish numerous 
instances of legitimate as well as illegitimate blood-fusions, sex- 
contacts or marriages between all sorts of groups. Altogether, Indian 
social and cultural dynamics exhibit both social as well as racial inter¬ 
mixtures of the most diversified types. V arna-samkara (caste-mixture) 
was the only reality of the social pattern. Anthropometrically speak¬ 
ing, varnasrama (the system of castes and stages) proved to be a dead 
letter and turned out to be the veritable exception. It was reaily the 
theoretical or speculative framework within which social mobilitv of 
different types was factually having a substantial play. 

Historically it is not right to establish an equation between the 
Hindu castes and the gilds as developed in medieval India and Europe. 
Sociologically, one is not entitled to believe that economic considera¬ 
tions constitute the exclusive forces in the formation or transformation 
of castes. Social metabolism, as embodied in the structural change of 
groups, i.e., their horizontal movements from occupation to occupa¬ 
tion or vertical trends up and down, has been engendered in India 
through the ages on account of innumerable political or dynastic revo¬ 
lutions Then, again, the profession of arms, i.e., military occupa¬ 
tion which assures the survival of the most competent is by itself 
powerful enough to generate even without economic considerations 

3 Anthropomctrical evidences of miscegenation are to be found in B. N. 
Datta: “A^iihropological Notes on Some West-Bmgal Castes'* {Man in India, 
Kami.!, JuJy-Dcccmbcr 1934 and October December 1935); “Raa of India’* 
(lour,ml of the Department of letters, vol. xxvi. Calcutta University, 1^5; 

Anthropological Notes on some Assam Casus (Anthropological Papers, 
New Series, No. 5,, Calcutta University. 19^'. See also B K. .Snrkar: “The 
Sociology of the Poor and flic Pariah” (Man in India, Ranchi, July September. 
T94 0 ;, and. iv.fra, the* section on the "Emancipation of Anthropology from 
Racc-Purism.*' / 
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these caste or race mobilities of all forms. And finally, law-making as 
the function of the state is another momentous agency in the trans¬ 
formation of social orders. It is law that abolished serfdom as well 
as the gilds in Europe. It is likewise law that often made and unmade 
castes in ancient and medieval India and has been partially making 
and unmaking them in modern times too. We have to visualize the 
ambition of every new family that rose by military prowess to the 
dynastic height to set up a new hierarchy of castes by the fiat of its 
command or law (p. 178). The caste problems of today cannot therefore 
be left exclusively to economic determinism for solution. 

The emancipation from caste tradition is nothing new in India. 
Consciously or unconsciously it has been going on through the ages. 
The names of the castes were not dropped. But the blood of the 
persons belonging to each caste changed from generation to generation 
and from region to region, because of the intermixture between indivi¬ 
duals of different strains. The hybridized individuals continued to 
call themselves as well as have themselves described by the old caste 
name. Secondly, in regard to the mores or social manners and customs 
also, new items have been assimilated by each caste through the ages. 
Acculturation to new institutions and ideologies was going on all the 
time, and yet the persons acculturaied to the new acharas preserved 
their old caste designations. Both in physical blood as well as in 
social manners the contents of each caste disappeared or got modified 
and underwent perpetual transformation. But the caste as a covering 
title retained its formal identity or nominal immortality during N all 
these changes in substance. 

The caste transformations of India, both racial and social, remain 
yet to be adequately investigated. Anthropological and sociological 
researches of an intensive character are desiderata. 


Literacy among Non higher Castes 

It is but the same tradition of emancipation from the caste 
traditions that we witness today in the villages and towns of India. A 
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megalopolis like Calcutta may be cited as one of the largest and most 
effective theatres for emancipational operations from caste folkways. 
The dignity or indignity that used to be associated with the birth- 
castes has been showing signs of decay in recent decades. The expan¬ 
sion of inter-dining between the castes is a case in point. This decline 
in caste-prejudices may be considered as correlated with the growth 
of literacy among all and sundry. The figures for literacy per ioo are 
indicated below for 1911 and 1931 according to the castes: 4 


Caste 

Adikaibarta (fisher) 

Dhobi (laundryman) 

Bagdi (chiefly cultivator) 
Momin-Muslim (weaver) 
Munda-Hindu 
Hari (chiefly scavenger) 
Chamar (tanner) 

Bauri (chiefly cultivator) 
Baidya (medical practitioner 
of the old Hindu pattern) 
Brahman 

Kayastha (official, accountant 
writer etc.) 

Kamar (blacksmith) 

Saiyy ad-M uslim 
Agar walla (merchant) 

Sunri (wine-dealer) 

Mahisya (cultivator) 

Napit (barber) 

Goala (dairyman) 

Baishnab 


1911 

1931 

*37 

i8- 5 

T 9 

J 3'9 

7'5 

12-1 

9'3 ( J 9 21 ) 

12-0 

7 ' 1 (» 9 2I ) 

9‘5 

27 (1921) 

9 I 

4'4 

85 

”‘5 

8-2 

69-0 

719 

57-2 

59-6 

596 

58-2 

312 

39’4 

31-0 

38-9 

4 i- 5 

34-2 

43 ' 1 

op 

N 

22*6 

326 

22*4 

3°'5 

i 7 *2 

278 

16*9 

27-6 


4 Census of Calcutta pp. 78, 8.1. See The Aland as and their 

Country, The Oraons of Chotan tgpur, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissft, and The 
KhdriiU by S. C. Roy. editor of Man ni India. 
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Caste 

1911 

* 93 1 

Oraon-tribal 

o-8 

7.3 

Santal-tribal 

°’5 

7-2 

Dom (scavenger) 

3-2 

4 ' 1 


The statement indicates that illiteracy was considerable. From 
the table of general literacy discussed previously (p. 136) we gather 
that 568 per 1000, i.e., 56*8% was illiterate. In the present table of 
differential literacy we find that the highest, represented as it is by 
the Baidya caste, was 71*9% only. With the exception of three castes, 
Baidya, Brahman and Kayastha, all the other Hindu castes exhibited 
literacy below 50%. Muslim literacy was likewise below 50% but at 
a much lower level than Hindu. All the same, it is obvious that 
literacy has been expanding in almost every caste. But the rates of 
expansion are not uniform. In certain castes the expansion was at a 
higher rate than in others. This differential expansion, signifies some 
solid changes in interhuman relations, i.e., in the social pattern. 

Let us note some of the expansion rates as exhibited in the 
following equations: 

1. Dhobi (1931) 13*9=1-8 Dhobi (1911) 7*9 

2. Bagdi (1931) i2*i = i*6 Bagdi (1911) 7*5 

3. Oraon-Hindu (1931) 9 5 = 3*6 Oraon-Hindu (1921) 2-7 

4. Hari (1931) 91 = 1*5 Hari (1921) 5*8 

5. Chamar (1931) 8*5= 1*9 Chaniar ( 1911) 4*4 

6. Kamar (1931) 39*4= 1*2 Kamar (1911) 3^2 

7. Mahisya (1931) 32-2=1-4 Mahisya (1911) 22-6 

8. Napit (1931) 30*5= i*3 Napit (1911) 22*4 

9. Goala (1931) 27-8=1-6 Goalu (1911) 17 2 

10. Oraon-tribal (1931) 7-3 = 9-1 Oraoh-tribal (1911) o-8 

11. Santal-tribal (1931) 7-2=14-4 Santal-tribal (1911) 0-5 

12. Dom (1931) 4*1 = i*2 Dom (1911) 3-2 

I he rates of expansion are not extraordinary in any' instance. But 
they are none the less significant and substantial. Their special import¬ 
ance lies in the fact that these castes are generally known in orthodox 
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Hindu polity to be not as high as the three mentioned above. Literacy 
is expanding among them at a somewhat palpable pace. The tradi¬ 
tional difference between the so-called higher castes and the alleged 
non-higher castes is therefore slowly but steadily tending to break 
down. Literate Calcutta has therefore been functioning as the theatre 
of social mobility, not only horizontal but also vertical, to a certain 
extent. It is a social bridge between the two orders of castes and is 
serving to elevate the alleged lower to the platform of the higher. 
The equalization of castes has been tending to be a fact. The levelling 
of distinctions between the castes has been instrumental in somewhat 
initiating a new society by demolishing the old, so far as the Hindus 
are concerned. We are speaking only of the trends in social meta¬ 
bolism. The actual realizations are not yet very substantial. But the 
tendencies in social functions and other spheres of public life leave 
no doubt as to the facts and directions of the transformation. It is 
to be pointed out, however, that literacy as recorded in the statistics is 
of a very elementary order. It does not convey anything more than 
the mere ability to read or write a name. Evidently the expansion of 
literacy as thus understood cannot bv itself engender a mentionablc 
transformation in the social Gestalt. 


The Mom ins among the Alu slims 

But* within these limitations the expansion of literacy among the 
Muslims must also be appraised at its proper worth. The following 
equations exhibit Muslim literacy among two castes or classes at 1911 
and 1931: 

1. Momm (1931) 12*0= 1*3 Momm (1911) 9*3 

2. Saiyyad (1931) 38*9=1*2 Saiyyad (1911) 31-0 

The rate of expansion among the Momins (1*3) is slightly higher 
than that among the Saiyyads (1*2). Momin literacy was, however, 
considerably lower than the Saiyyad literacy as an absolute fact. But 
that the Muslims, especially the Saiyyads, have been trying to catch 
up with those, Hindu castes which have a higher literacy-index is an 
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undoubted phenomenon. Be it noted that among Muslims the 
Mom ins correspond to non-higher castes of the Hindus. In inter¬ 
human relations the Monnn reactions and attitudes are more or less 
identical with those of the Hindus of non-higher castes. Altogether, 
other circumstances remaining the same, the correlation of literacy 
with the equalization of castes in certain respects, among Hindus as 
well as among Mussalmans, can be accepted as a conspicuous fact in 
the cosmopolis of Calcutta. 

It should be observed, incidentally, that the Momins constitute 
about 50% of the total Muslim population of India. In political 
ideologies they distinguish themselves sharply from the attitudes and 
reactions of the Muslim League. The need for the expansion of pri¬ 
vileges among the Momins as well as their equals in the Hindu com¬ 
munity has been discussed by me in “Indian Freedom Movement’ 
contributed as a preface to Abdus Sadeque’s Indian Constitutional 
Tangle (Calcutta, 1941). The Momin question has been dealt with 
also in my “Creative Disequilibrium in Freedom, Democracy and 
Socialism’ (Calcutta Review , January 1940). 

The Social-democratic Milieu 

Among the impacts of this equalization arc to be noted the 
ideological fields prepared for inter-castc marriages. Such marriages 
are as yet few and far between. It should be observed that this is the 
most extreme item conceivable in orthodox Hindu social polity. But 
the trends are not imperceptible, especially in t;hc thoughts and senti 
ments of the people; for instance, in the novels, stories as well as 
newspaper articles. A mentionable item is the tendency often noticed 
among the literates either to overlook the castes or to somehow get 
recognized as members of an alleged higher caste. In arty case the 
factual obliteration of castes has been proceeding,—although perhaps 
at a snail's pace. But since the frequency oi such phenomena is not 
statistically demonstrable it will not be proper to more than hint onlv 
at the Consummations or eventual possibilities. 
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A somewhat parallel case can be cited from the U.S.A. In a 
paper presented to the International Congress of Population De Porte 
observes that the marriages in America are still in the main intra- 
racial but the number of inter-racial unions is noticeably rising.” 5 

We have been speaking of the correlation of caste-equalization 
with the expansion of literacy. But how far is it possible to describe 
literacy or rather its expansion as a or the cause of equalization between 
castes or the levelling of caste-distinctions? India has always known 
highly educated persons among the non-higher castes. But their 
social dignity has ever remained low. Interdining, not to speak of 
intermarriage, has been a tabu. Nay, among the richest industrialists, 
businessmen and financiers of India are to be found persons belonging 
to the non-higher castes. High economic status has not been able to 
confer a high social status on them. And yet it is noteworthy that in 
recent years the distinctions between the higher and the lower castes 
have been slowly breaking down in favour of levelling or equality in 
certain items. The explanation of this social equalization, to the 
extent , that it is a fact, is perhaps to be sought in large proportions 
to the general intellectual and moral transformation of the people. 
The growing democratic and socialistic atmosphere among the masses 
and the classes has been operating in the direction of a new class- 
consciousness. The emergence of classes or groups such as are indiffer¬ 
ent to the Manu Sambita (c. 150 A.C.) or Raghunandana (c. 1570) 
and ignore the claims of birth is to be attributed to this general demo¬ 
cratic and socialistic ideology of the interhuman pattern. 

The large size of settlements, i.c., increased concentration and 
agglomeration is a cause as well as an effect of social mobility. It has 
been promoted by the improvements in comm un icati m and modes of 
conveyance. The transportation facilities of all sorts have given a 
fillip to travels, excursions, conferences etc. and helped forward the 

5 The paper is entitled Fusion* of th r e Racial Elements of the American 
People as observed in tin: State of New York* and may ,be seen in Vo). Ill 
of the Report of the Congress at Pans 1937, pp. 70-88. 
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obliteration not only of physical barriers but also the shortening of 
social distances between individuals belonging to diverse caste, race, 
culture, religion or other groups. The role of transportation in the 
equalizing and levelling of social distinctions is very prominent in 
modern times. It has been ever operative in all epochs of history. 

In the words of Brunhes 6 the town creates the route; in its turn ' 
the route creates the town or rather recreates it, i.e., displaces or 
deforms it. The impacts of the transportation-town complex on the 
reconstruction of interhuman relations have to be given their due in 
the social analysis bearing on the caste acharas , folkways and Sitten. 

The general social-democratic milieu cannot be exclusively 
attributed to the expansion of literacy or public instruction as such. 

It is to be considerably ascribed to the political activities and national¬ 
istic endeavours of the patriotic "agitators.’’ In the emergence of this 
general atmosphere the contacts of Indian journals, cinemas and pub¬ 
licists with the visbwa-shakti (world forces),—the international events, 

—have likewise to be given their due. Here we encounter to a certain 
extent the ideological or intellectual interpretation of culture. 7 

The forces analyzed here are somewhat more extensive and 
powerful in a megalopolis and the municipal centres than in the rural 
areas. But the rural areas also arc subject to the same influences 
although in somewhat lower doses. 

The Government of India Acts 

Along with these cultural or ideological circumstances is to be 
mentioned the general political situation. The two Government of 

6 La Geographic humatnc (Paris, 1934), p. 207. 

7 Sec in this connection T. Parsons: “The Role of Ideas in Social 
Action” (American Sociological Review., October, 1938); a l so > supra, the 
sections on “Non-cconoinic Interpretations,” “The Lag-consciousness of the 
Intellectual,*’ “Forces behind the Feipinisiic Pattern, and infra, ‘The Sovietic , 
l iquidation of Classes? 7 “Fdanonue Interpretation Multiplied by Political and 

Idcolpgica 1 Interpretations, ’ etc. 
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India Acts, 1921 and 1935, were positively calculated to transform the 
Indian tradition, because of their democratic and socialistic features 
, The alleged non-higher classes, castes or communities have been 
favoured by the state with large doses of patronage in all fields along 
the entire front of administration. This political influence is by itself 
a mighty factor in the transvaluation of values. For one thing, it h is 
deliberately promoted the elevation of the economic status of the allege d 
lower orders. Jobs, emoluments, promotions, honours and so forth 
can be obtained nowadays, other circumstances remaining the same 
simply because of the qualification of belonging to non-higher castes. 
Under these conditions the members of the alleged higher castes find 
themselves at a discount in interhuman relations and those of the non- 
lugher at a premium. The economic elevation of the lower has thus 
been co-opcrating with the economic degradation of the higher in 
order to establish a factual equality between the two. The birth 
considerations are tending to melt away in the pattern of economic 
discriminations by which the state favours the lower as against the 
higher. In this general milieu interdining has been growing to become 
universal, hsay, women of the so-called higher castes may rend, 
although not yet in large numbers, to seek mates from among the 
gainfully employed persons of the alleged lower castes (p. 141). The 
social equalization 01 the breakdown of castc-distinctions wall then have 
to be explained in part by the “political interpretation” of culture. 

The state is responsible for the redistribution of economic favours 
and privileges among the diverse castes, it is the state, therefore, that 
is to be regarded as a partial cause of the social-democratic demolition 
of caste-barriers in so far as it is a fact. We notice once again in 
modern times the worth of Sukra,* the old Hindu political philoso¬ 
pher, who taught that raja kalasya karanam (the ruler or rhe state is 
the cause or maker of rhe age). 


•H Sul-num fCh f lines 4 H 4 ) watwlawd W B. K. Snrknr, (Allahabad 
>9^i. 5 See. sup] a p. 171. 
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. The Circulation of Elites according 
to Pareto and Gitii 

Here we seem co encounter in a peculiar form something like 
the “circulation of elites" which Pareto considers to be one of the 
principles of history in Les Systemes Socialistes.' J In his analysis it is 
a fact of extreme importance for the social physiology that the aristo¬ 
cracies do not endure. They are all struck by decadence more or less 
rapid. This refers not only to the elites by birth but also, to a some¬ 
what less extent, to the elites by co-option through professional or other 
achievement. The extinction of aristocracies does not take place simph 
because of the excess of deaths over births but also because of the 
degeneracy of the elements comprising them. The Paretian circulation 
envisages at the same time the contribution of new elements coming 
from the inferior classes and principally from the rural classes. 
“These are the crucibles where are elaborated in the dark the future 
elites. I hese are like the roots of the plant of which the elite is the 
flower. This flower passes and fades but it is soon Replaced by 
another, if the roots arc not affected.” 

In the downward movement of the alleged higher and the upward 
movement of the so-called lower castes in India, in so far as they arc 
real, we seem to be witnessing the verification of the doctrine enun¬ 
ciated by Pareto. But the verification is more apparent than real 
The transfer of power is noticeable, the social change or circulation is 
in evidence. But it is not exactly the transfer or circulation as under 
stood by this Italian sociologist. 

The social metabolism that is taking place in India on account 
of the state’s favours being deliberately showered on the non-Iugbcr 
classes and castes is to be shalrply distinguished Irom flu* Paretian meta¬ 
bolism or circulation because this latter is caused by the physical, intel¬ 
lectual and moral degeneracy of the existing elites 01 aristocrat cs. U 
is likewise quite different from the ricambio soctale (social mctabolismj 

0 Vol. I- (Pails, pp. 28-^4. Physical Dc 

Part V. 
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as conceived by another Italian sociologist, Corrado Gini, and developed 
in his numerous demographic studies since the publication of I Fattori 
de mo graft ci clelF evolnzione dclle nazioni (Turin 1912). 

In Problemi sociologici della guerra (Bologna 1920) Gini’s 
fundamental explanation of wars is likewise to be found 111 the doctrine 
of diversa riproduttivita (different reproductivity) of individuals and 
social classes. The relevant point in the present discussion is his biolo¬ 
gical thesis that in the ricarnbio sociale it is the ascending current from 
the inferior classes of the social hierarchy that prevails in a great 
measure over the descending current. 10 

According to Gini 11 the conditioning circumstance in the social 
change or transformation is “differential fertility.” The diverse rates 
of natural increase (excess of births over deaths) among the different 
social classes are biologically established facts in his judgment. They 
aiv not merely economic or social phenomena. The higher classes 
reproduce themselves less than the middling and these latter, again, 
less than the lower. 1 be decadent are thereby replaced by new forces. 
It is obvious that the situation created in India by Government legis¬ 
lation favouring certain classes at the cost of others does not have 
anything to do with differential fertility or the elimination of the 
decadent. 

To what extent the genuine Paretian and Ginian metabolisms 
or transformations are going on in Indian society at the same time as 
the other transformations is of course another question. There is no 
doubt in any case that some sort of social transfers is being 
consummated. 


10 Chapters oil Fatten Iat> m: della vuena pp. 9-12), and TcorU mile 
dclle guerre (pp. 82-85). 

11 G. L. della Vida: letnnt della eircolazionc dclle aristocmzic del 

l'arcto c la leoria del ricambb sociale del Gini (Archives dc Sociologit, Runic 
m M5.j also Gini's paper on i.ccczioni apparenti c eccezioni feali alia norma 
del t unore accrcscimmto naturale dclle cfassi eleuate in the same journal. 


SOVIETIC LIQUIDATION OF CLASSES? l8l 

The Sovietic Liquidation of Classes ? 

In the Government of India measures offering differential favours 
and privileges to certain alleged non-higher castes, classes ot commu- 
nitics one can find a somewhat distant echo of the Bolshevik expro¬ 
priation and annihilation of the bourgeoisie. Down to the Act of 
1938 which inaugurated the Soviet Parliament on ordinary democratic- 
bourgeois lines nobody in Russia could have any political status ot 
economic position if he belonged to the so-called bourgeoisie. None ^ 
but a party-member, tavarish (“comrade ), was treated as a political 
animal. Even down to the first five-year plan (1928-32) the wages ot 
working men depended on party affiliations. The members of the 
classes which in the Czarist regime would hardly have been any¬ 
where were just the persons especially favoured, patronized, deve¬ 
loped and elevated by the Communist revolution. The caste-equaii- 
zations in India, to the extent that they are facts and explicable b\ 
rhe Government favours, should thus appear to be Somewhat analogous 
to the “liquidation of classes’ consummated in Soviet Russia. hut 
to what extent the classes have been of could be really liquidated *'by 
the Soviets deserves careful examination. We shall discuss this topic in 
the next chapter in connection with the analysis of classes. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that a social revolution has to a 
certain extent been set in operation in India in a condition of political 
dependence. The emancipation of castes and classes cannot thcicfotr 
be always attributed exclusively to political freedom. Even without 
political independence a group can acquire certain doses of social justice. 
Besides, in the present instance the revolution has come not through a 
professedly revolutionary-socialistic but a bourgeois state. 

In case we exclude the justifiably condemned communal electorate 
from the “communal award of the Government of India Act *935’ 
should be possible to appreciate it as in part a socialistic measure It 

12 B. K Satkkr: “Stalin as th;. Manager of Leninism No. 11 . [C u'Ua 
Review , September 1938). 
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may be said to have replaced to some extent the undesirable features 
of the old communal award to which India h ? s been used under the 
social pattern devised by Manu and Raghunandana. The elements 
of social justice associated with the new pattern will then have to be 
credited to a foreign-dommated government 

The principle of favours and discriminations in behalf of the exist¬ 
ing undeveloped classes as adopted in tire Government of India Act 
iy 35 had already been embodied in the people’s Hindu-Musl.m Pact 
ol the Swaraj Party organized by Ch.ttaranjan Das (December ion) 
In the Political Philosophies S,nce ,905- th ,s t has ^ descnbcd 

by the present author as follows: “Therein is to be sought the policy 
of a revolutionary sacrifice of the alleged Hindu interests while con¬ 
ferring eye to eye with the Moslems.” Further, “the sacrifices in¬ 
volved in Bolshevik Russia belong in the long run to the same category 
of surrenders although perhaps on unprecedented scales.” The role of 
the idealist, the intellectual, the “Brahman,” the cl,te in the creation 
of the milieu for preparation of the ground for socialism has therefore 
to be admitted by all means. That societal metabolism or progress is 
often to be attributed to the ideologies of the Brahmanocracy can be 
seen in many other contexts (see supra, pp. 77, 123-125, 146). ' 

Emancipation of Occupations from the Caste Mores 

The occupational structure and stratification of Calcutta furnish 
another evidence of the manner in which the old caste order, even 
without the force of literacy and education, has been yielding place to 
new. Tim consists in the acceptance of new vocations or gainful 
employments by castes which by tradition arc not expected to follow 
them. Social mobility of the horizontal type is seen today .11 the fact 
that virtually every occupation is being cultivated by any and every 
caste. The equalization of occupations is thereby injecting into the 
system of interhuman relations the equality of status which in the 


! 3 Vul. I Madras, 1928 pp. 362, 365. 
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orthodox Hindu polity would be more or less unthinkable. The social 
equality engendered by vocational identity or similarity is one of the 
new items in the sociography of Calcutta as a mammoth agglomeration. 

In 1931 the occupational morphology of Calcutta was as follows: N 
Items Total Men Women 

1. Population ... 1,156,734 814,948 381.786 

2. Earners (with 

Working Dependents) ... 609,791 565,875 43,916 

Nearly 50% of the total population of Calcutta was gainfully 
employed. Among the women inhabitants the percentage of gainfully 
employed was 11 *5. 

An analysis of this occupational structure according to castes yields 
in part the following result: 



I. Industries; owners, managers, clerks etc. 
Brahman : 3*041 Anglo-Indian : 

2ri 

Knyastha 

1,904 

Goala : 

205 

Mahisya 

567 

Napit 3. 

126 

Baidya 

45 1 

„ Kamar 

UK) 

II. Industries: artisans and other workers* 

\ 

Mahisya 

6,971 

Muchi ' : 

1,352 

Chamnr 

: 5.605 

Kamar : 

965 

Knyastha 

4,716 

Mom in (Muslim) * 

936 

Brahman 

4,570 

Napjt : 

901 

Goa la 

: 3-747 

% f 


Knyastha 

III. 

10,933 

Trade. 

Napit 

710 

Brahman 

9,8 t I 

European 

676 

Malhsya 

4,589 

Anglo-Indian : 

667 

Goala 

2,144 

Indian Christian 

603 

Saiyyad 

(Muslim) 

735 

Baidya 

484 


14 Census of Calcutta, 1931, pp. 28. 37. 
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In the above table, which is not exhaustive, the most noteworthy 
feature is the fact that the two so-called higher castes (Brahmans and 
Kayasthas) are prominent in industries and trades; These are the voca¬ 
tions which in the orthodox caste morphology of the Adana Samhita 
belong to other castes than Brahmans and Kayasthas. In regard to 
industries, again, it is to be noticed that these higher castes are cons¬ 
picuous not only in the proprietary, managerial and clerical or in¬ 
tellectual services but in artisanship and ordinary workmanship as well. 
In other words, manual labour and coolie work and so forth are no 
less being followed by the higher castes in large numbers than the more 
dignified branches of the industrial profession. These items in the 
occupational morphology should convince the student of social science 
that the old world or traditional conception of caste as an occuptional 
category cannot be verified in the social milieu of Calcutta. In inter¬ 
human relations the Brahman is today not a mere priest or a scholar or 
a minister but is in evidence as a laundryman, as a leather-worker, as 
an industrial labourer, as a chauffeur, and of course as an engineer, as 
a medical man, as a banker, as an insurance agent, as a factory director, 
and what not. 

A new social Gestalt has made its appearance on account of the 
transferability of occupations as well as the mobility of labour and 
slall. It does not insist on any particular vocation or profession as the 
exclusive or characteristic occupation of a specified birth-group ot 
caste. 1 he caste oi an individual is still talked of in social and cultural 
parlance. But the caste of today conveys no occupational significance. 
It cannot be used by anybody as a mark of or ticket for a person’s 
economic activity or status. Hie emancipation of individuals from 
their caste occupations is one of the most signal features in the social 
pattern of Calcutta and other Indian cosmopolises. This emancipation 
is a social fact of the rural areas as well in large proportions. New types 
of sociation arc in operation throughout India, and their impacts ,n 
deformation of rural as well as urban groups are visible as new social 
forces. 
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Shortening of the Social Distances 
of the Mam1 Pattern 

Another aspect of the occupational morphology deserves special 
notice. It is about the “social distance” between the so-called higher 
and the alleged lower castes. As traders the 4589 Mabrsyas, the 2144 
Goalas, the 735 Saiyyad Muslims and so forth arc rubbing shoulders 
with the nearly 11,000 Kayasthas and the nearly 10,000 Brahmans. 
To this is to be added another consideration. 1 he distinctions between- 
the muchi (shoe-maker), kamar (black-smith), napit (barber) and dhobi 
(laundryman) have been blurred in social relations in so far as they all 
have taken to common occupations of the modern industrial economy. 
This assimilation of the castes, higher .and lower, to one another has 
been going on for a long time in Calcutta. The tendency is invariabh 
towards more and more. The rural areas are likewise to be cited in 
evidence of this tendency. 

indeed, it is questionable if the rigidiry of occupational demar¬ 
cations in the sense of Manu and Rairhunandana was ever a fact of 

4> 

i he social economy to the extent that we imagine. The transfer 01 
mobility of persons or groups from occupation to occupation was not 
so unknown m ancient anti medieval times as the social theorist or 
historian is prone to accept on the basis of the injunctions in the texts 
of Manu and other law-writers. The conception of social rigidity’ as 
established in Ammon’s Gesellschaftsordnung nnd ihrc naiii^liche 
Grundlagc (Jena, 1900) can be considerably modified Irom the factual 
evolution of the caste pattern in India. 

Be this as it may, excluding rhe old historical and anthropological 
data, we find under our very eyes social metabolism manifesting itsell 
on a large scale through horizontal mobility of rhe occupational 01 
professional groups. 1 best normal contacts between the so-called 
higher and lower orders of castes in the daih bazar activities of all sorts 
arc perpetually bringing them nearer to one mother in ortcniations. 
moral* and manners. The mutual rapprochements or eeiprocal 
occult orations of the one order to rhe other have served to annihilate 

\ 
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or shorten the social distances of the dbarmasastras. Manu as the dicta¬ 
tor of societal relations has almost ceased to function in so far, at any 
rate, as the occupational stratification is concerned. The personalities of 
individuals and their orientations to one another are being governed 
not by the caste regulations but by the urges for economic prosperity. 
The equalization of status between the alleged lower and the higher, 
to which literacy and education as well as political activities and state 
intervention have been contributing their quota, is also being promoted 
on a large scale by the common participation of all and sundry in the 
same group of industries and commercial activities. 

The incidence and frequency of intercaste marriages or Hindu- 
Muslim marriages may some day grow into the magnitudes of statis¬ 
tical importance. Social metabolism is not yet powerful enough for 
that. But interdining,—the tabu of the old societal order, —has 
advanced in conspicuous proportions, at any rate, in the cosmospolis 
and other urban areas. 

It is in connection with a cosmopolis like Calcutta that we have 
been studying the occupational emancipation of the castes. But we 
should not be so monistic or advaitavadi as to believe that it is a cos¬ 
mopolis or a municipal area alone that can engender this emancipation. 
The smaller towns and the rural areas may be investigated and they 
will not fail to exhibit many higher caste men taking to the occupa¬ 
tions of the so-called lower castes. 

Brahmanocracy as the Aristocracy of Pioneering 

While analyzing the occupational morphology of Calcutta the 
sociologist will be struck by the fact that the dominant role, numeri¬ 
cally speaking, is played by the so-called higher castes. This pheno¬ 
menon is bearing evidence to the effect that the assimilative capacity 
of the higher castes is remarkable. The Brahmans and their allied 
colleagues are even now exhibiting an elasticity of temperament and 
a power of adaptation for which they were always famous. Their urges 
to get acculturatcd to the* new circumstances of the economic, pohti- 
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cal, legal and cultural milieux have enabled them today as ever in the 
past to march ahead of the people and pioneer it to new enterprises 
along unknown lines and adventurous paths. The regime of 
Brahmanocracy, as the sturdy aristocracy of intellect and competency, 
is but continuing under modern conditions the millennium-long tradi¬ 
tion of risk-taking and experiments, of pioneering and conquests. 

The fact remains that in the twentieth century the so-called 
Brahmans are intimate associates of the lowest castes in their daily 
business activities. The Brahmans have been deliberately getting 
themselves parianized, so to say, in occupations. 

The Parianization of the Aryan 

The impact of the masses, the folk, in medieval Bengali (and 
indeed All-Indian) culture may be discussed at length in any historical 
investigation into the soziale Beziehungen (social relations) and tozialt 
Gebilden (social forms or patterns). That is not our concern at present. 
The subject has been dealt with in my Folk-Element in Hindu 
Culture (London, 1917), based to a considerable extent on Handas 
Palit’s Bengali book, Adyer Gambhira (The Gambhira Song-Fejftnmes 
in honour of Adya, the First God, Calcutta, 1912). The democrati¬ 
zation of the Hindu social pattern, the “massification of Hindu cul¬ 
ture, the parianization of the Aryan,—these arc the essential character 
istics of virtually the whole range of medieval Bengali poetry and 
stones in prose or verse. The conquests of the so-called higher classes 
by the alleged lower and inferior constitute-a very dominant feature 
of the: interhuman relations in Bengal (nay, All-India) through the 
ages. 

Be it mentioned, by way of illustration, that Kalketu, the fowler, 
is the most inspiring character in the verse stories, named after Goddess 
Chandi, by Kavi-Kankana (c. 1589). The non-Bruhmanic and anti 
Brahmanocratic “action pattern” is well represented in the poems of 

15 See also B. K. Sarkar: Introduction to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad. . 
1937). Chapter on “The Positivism of Bengali Poetry, pp. 478-494. 
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which Dharma is the special god. A Dom (scavenger) and his exploits 
furnish the piece dc resistance in this folk-poetry as described in Palit’s 
work. The creativities of the so-called lower orders are, likewise, the 
integral parts of Vaishnava culture. 

There are two entirely different sets of institutions operating in 
the marriage ceremonies of Hindu India from one end of the. sub¬ 
continent to the other. The first are the Vedic ideas and rites. These 
furnish the unifying all-Indian forces. The other ideas and rites 
come from the myriads of local, ethnic and other groups in the thousand 
.ind one villages of India. These account for the diversities, devia¬ 
tions and divergences between the Hindus of one region and those of 
another. If the Kashmiri Brahmans 18 are similar to Bengalis in 
marriage rites they arc not less similar to the Andhras, Deccanis and 
Cholas of Southern India. These unities and identities should be en¬ 
visaged in every instance in the perspective of the differentiating 
factors for which the rural, aboriginal, pariah and other local condi¬ 
tions are responsible. 

In the Radha-Krishna songs one has to watch not only the domi¬ 
nance of the sex-element but that of the folk-element as well. It is 
the inferior classes, the non-caste, perhaps untouchable classes, may 
be, non-Hindu, non-Buddhist or semi-Hinduizcd, semi-Buddhist, per¬ 
haps, even half-Hindu and half-Muslim masses that furnish the main 
clientele and entourage of this extraordinarily vast and influential 
movement in Bengali life and culture. 

Many of the Krishna Kirtan songs and dances dear to the Vaishna- 
vas arc the songs and dances of the Bagdts, Haris and Dorns. The 
actors and actresses arc derived from such so-calle^ lower castes and 
untouchables. The troupe comprise- once in 1 while one or two 
Brahmans. But these Brahmans arc not known to be high-caste 

16 Comments on the discussion h\ Nabendu Dacia-Majumdnr ablaut the 
“Marriage Customs of the Kashmiri Brahmans’ at the Bengali Institute of 
Sociology. Calcutta. 25 June 1939- ^ cv die u\ Bazar Patriha, 28 June 
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Brahmans. In the western districts of Bengal, e.g., in B.rbhum and 
Manbhum the “divine” songs and dances in honour of Ivndha and 
Krishna do not often point to the creative efforts or contacts of the 
social or intellectual elites. These embody rather the impacts of the 
poor and the pariah, i.e., the lower orders of all kinds, upon the rich , 
and the so-called “Aryan.” The pariamzation of the Aryan and the 
Prakritization of the Sanskrit, on the one hand, as well as the Arvam- 
zation of the pariah and the Sanskritization of the Prakrit,— the two 
wings of the mutual acculturation or reciprocal culture-conquest, 
are embodied in these Vaishnava songs and dances. 

In his philological work, Bangla O Sanskrita Dbatur Goda El 
(The Common Foundations of Bengali and Sanskrit Roots), > 937 ’ 
Haridas Palit maintains the thesis that Bengali and Sanskrit arc in¬ 
dependent of each other as languages. Both have identical origins. 
The basis of each is to be found in the original 1 rakut languages of 
India. This linguistic conclusion, m so far as it can be established on 
researches over wide areas and diverse epochs, should point once more 
to the easily conceivable impacts of the aboriginal and the pariah on tlu 
culture patterns of India. 

The work among the masses conducted by Nityananda, the senior 
contemporary of Chaitanya (1485-1553), should be assessed properly in 
a sociological estimate of medieval Bengal, as says Bhupcn Dacca. In 
his judgment the Hartbbaktivilas by Sanatan and Gopalbhacta. both 
“liberal” Brahmans, is more authoritative to Vnishnavas than the 
texts of Manu and Raghunandana (c. 157°)- ^ large section ol the 

so-called lower classes could thus come under the influence of Chaitanya 
the popularizcr of Hindu culture through Vaishnavism. There 
were, as I suspect, large groups of non-Hindus and non Buddhists in 
Bengal in the sixteenth century. Some of these groups accepted the 

17 Discussion on "The Sociology of Vaishnavism" at the Bengali Institute 
of Sociology. 5 January, 1941. See the H^mthau Standard, Calcutta. 

11 .January 0,4.. 1 am indebted to Pandit Hatulus Vidyavagw. aim# of • 

Han lilt lor suggestions 
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V aislmavic form of Hinduism ns presented by Chaitanya while some 
others took to Islam . 1 If Bengali culture, like all other cultures in 
Iodia or abroad, has to be described as a system of mutual accultura¬ 
tion it is because of the impacts of such lower classes, inferior orders, 
depressed communities, non-Hindu, aboriginal, pariah and other allied 
groups of men and women as furnish the heroes and heroines as well 
as the social pattern of the Vaishnava songs, Mangala poetry, Dharma 
songs, Vratakatbas etc. 

According to Haridas Palit , 10 Banglo , the root-element in the 
name of Bengal, is a Har or Santal word. It means a piece of land 
to irrigate which one does not have to raise water, i.e., a low region. 
In Santal language the high-lands are known as Radha. The word 
can also mean reddish soil. In the creation-stories of the Santals, the 
deluge, the lotus, and the earthworm play some part. They have their 
superior god, the Marangburu, as well as the Sun-god. There is 
parallelism between some of the stories of the Puraruis and the folk¬ 
tales of the Santals, Kols, Mundas and other aboriginal tribes. The 
identities or similarities arc not all due to mutual borrowings or re¬ 
ciprocal acculturations. The Bcngali-Hindu culture-lores of ancient 
and medieval Bengal were in part derived with a few modifications 
from the local, autochthonous and tribal institutions of the regions 
concerned. 

Sanskrit is known generally to be the “language of the gods.” 
But it is no less profane in the contents of its vast literature than any 

18 B. K. Sarkar: “Bengali Culture ns a System of Mutual Acculturations'’ 
(Calcutta Review, April 1941'. 

19 Discussion on ’’The Aboriginals of West Bengal” at the "AnUtrjatik 
lUnga” Parishat (“International Bengal” Institute;. Calcutta, 29 April, 1934. 
Sec Forward, Calcutta, 4 May, 1934 Sec als«- Pal it's contributions on tit¬ 
rates and the castes in Kayasiha Samaj (C alcutta, 1930*32). 

Compart Nam MacUiab Chaudlur i: “Ila Sun as a Folk-God” {Man in 
India, Ranchi, January March 1941) At the Anthropology Section of rhe 
Indian Science Congress held at Benares (2 8 [anuary 1941) N. M. Chaudhuri 
read a paper on the “Indian Cowherd God.' 
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of the spoken languages of the peoples, the Prakrits, or the so-called 
vernaculars. From the Vedas to the Puranas and the Tantras the 
material is throughout anthropological. It is folklife, pariah life, farm- 
life, female life, sex-life, cattle life, forest life and so forth, that 
command a substantial portion of the literature in this so-called Aryan 
tongue. The amount of common and identical ideas, ideals, institu¬ 
tions and movements that is to be found in the Aryan Sanskrit and 
the Parian Prakrits or vernaculars is remarkable. The dichotomy; 
Aryan-Parian or Sanskrit-Prakrit, is untenable in factual culture 
sociology. In J. J. Meyer’s Trilogie altindiscber Mdchte und Fesic 
der Vegetation 20 (Zurich 1937) Indian culture is exhibited as a con-cant 
amalgam of the two elements. The cult of the Mother Earth; the 
sex-rites, the folk-superstitions and other items that constitute the 
fundamental agricultural civilization of all mankind in East and West, 
ancient and modern, can be seen here in their Sanskritic patterns. 
The prakritization of Sanskrit, the acculturation of the Aryan to the 
parian norms, or the democratization of the elites is demonstrated to 
be the outstanding feature of Indian social and cultural dynamics. 

In this study we are not interested in the question as to the 
extent to which the caste system, as known today or discussed in the 
anthropologico-sociological scientific literature of the modern work!, 
was a fait social among the Hindus. Historical Rcalpolitik has known, 
as we have indicated above, not so much caste purity (i.e. varnasrarrta in 
its rigidity) as its opposite, namely, varna-samkara (caste-fusion, 
miscegenation). 21 Some light has been thrown on this subject in the 
section on “Feminism in Medieval Bengal” (pp. 166-167). 

20 The work, bulky as it is. has been summarized by 13 K. Sarkar m 

Prabuddha Bharata, the organ of the Ramakrishna Mission (Calcutta and 
Mayavati, March 1939, pp. 137-144) , 

21 This subject has demanded my attention in I he Positive Back-ground 
of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad, 1914). Chinese Religion through Httuit< 1 yes 
(Shanghai, 1916), Folk-Element in Hindu Culture (London, 1917), Polili< d 
Institutions and Thrones of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), etc 

See, infra, the section on “The Soul of the \ dlagc. 
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But it is worth noticing that Sorokin has 22 drawn prominent 
attention to the item that in spite of the fact that the caste 
society of India is apparently the most conspicuous example of the 
most impenetrable and rigidly stratified body, nevertheless, even with¬ 
in it, the weak and slow currents of vertical mobility have been cons¬ 
tantly present.” This is a reasonable attitude. 

The caste-equalizations and race-mixtures of medieval India used 
to take place in rural areas. In those days urbanism was not well 
developed in any case. Life was chiefly rural. Social mobility, both 
horizontal and vertical, produced its effects therefore naturally in the 
villages. This is an important item in the problem of societal trans¬ 
formations. It cannot be accepted as a postulate that social meta¬ 
bolism is promoted exclusively by urbanization or hyperurbanization, 
industrialization or the capitalistic economy. 

Modern Reform istic Ideologies 

The impacts of liberalism on the intellectuals of orthodox classes 
may be seen in Prafulla Kumar Sarkar's Bengali book entitled 
ksbuyishm: Hindu (Decaying Hindus, Calcutta, 1940). Satkar is the 
editor of the leading daily, the Ananda Bazar Patrika, and author of a 
work on Chaitanya as well as several novels. In the book (pp. 81-92) 
about the Hindus he has taken a strong position in favour ol the 
ic-marriage of widows. He has, besides, recommended a front attack 
on the caste system demanding its abolition As flank attacks on the 
casu partern (1) the removal of untouchability and (2) intcrcastc 
marriage belong to his strategy of societal reconstruction (pp. 112-118). 

In the Bengali sociologist Radha Kamal Mukcrjee’s Bangla O 
Bangah (Bengal and Bengali 1940) wc find another embodiment of 
liberal thought. Mukcrjec is likewise an exponent of widow 
re-marriage and intercaste marriage (p. 87). The same ideology is 
insp/ring rhe Bengali monthly* fayasri (1 he Glory of Victory), edited by 

22 Social Mobility (New York. * 9 2 7 )- pp 149-14' See, supra, ill. - < turn 
on "The Ca te G. ,',/// ,,s ;i Legal Lkiion.* 
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Mrs. Lila Roy, a leader of Subhas Bose’s Forward Bloc, die radical- 
nationalist political party. Miss Santi Sudha Ghosh in ner Nan 
(Woman, 1940) is preaching all-embracing feminism. (Infm. p. 636). 

It is possible today to point to such reformistic publications tn 
every province of India and in almost every Indian language. Lven 
about 1925-27 when the several chapters of my Nay a BmgUr Goda 
Patun (The Foundations of a New Bengal) were being published in 
monthly journals (appearing as book in two volumes, 193 2 )’ the Ecolo¬ 
gies of Indian intellectuals were not so pronounced and vigorous. It 
must be observed, however, that the views discussed here are yet con¬ 
fined to a rather small section of the literate classes. 

But it is certainly noteworthy that Miss Ghosh accepts the cult oi 
masculinization as a whole-hogger. Her approach is neither socialistic 
nor m arked by political feminism. She has taken up the question 
in a purclv human and humane spirit and has dealt with the freedom 
of women regarding knowledge, physical movements, marriage, pro¬ 
perty, employment as well as divorce in a realistic and rational manner. 
The cry of revolt that die has raised against the staUu quo of folkways 
is not neurotic and is not vitiated by psychopathic outbursts. 

Miss Ghosh possesses commendable restraint and has presented 
1 dignified and honourable case for the elevation of the woman s status. 
One of the chief values of Nan lies m its author being a woman. 
Although, the views expressed represent the ideology of an infinite¬ 
simally small section of the entire Indian or Bengali population. 
Hindu and Muslim,—the hook registers the social metabolism that 
has taken definite shape in tl e fourth decade of die twcimedi ecnim\ 
among the clwmpions of pioneering, evolutive or creative dxseqtiili 
brrum (supra, pp. 164-165). 

This work bids fair to the starting point of a new suits I soc:,ul 
transformations and clearly exhibits the revolutionary progress in idcv» 
and ideals achieved since Vulyasagara (1810-91) came forward with hrs 
Vidhavarvivaki (Widow-remarriage) in 1855. Ntlri will be treated as 
a solid landmark of mu. thought in the peiqvctivc oi 1 lie old \V"«M 
ideologies not onlv of Bhudcv Mukherjee (^25-04) but of Kamuuka 
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Sundar Trivcdi (1864-1922), both of whom, although rational progres¬ 
sives and constructive nationalists in many fields, failed to appreciate 
adequately the need for acculturation to new acharas, folkways and mores 
in domestic and social patterns. (Supra, p. 130, infra, pp. 351-364). 

The conquests of feministic liberalism, social reform ideology and 
religious rationalism are likewise in evidence in the Muslim world. 
Abdul Rauf’s story, Father Dake (In Response to the Call of the Way, 
1933), ^ as launched a bold war upon the evils of the professional 
Maulavi (priest) and is conceived strongly in support of the rights of 
woman. In Abdul Wadud’s Sama j O Sahitya (Society and Literature, 
1935) we encounter the liberal essayist’s orientations to world thought. 
More directly reformistic is S. Wajed Ali, who has occupied himself 
with the concrete problems of Muslim family mores and social insti¬ 
tutions in his book of lectures and comments entitled Jivaner Shilpa 
(Art of Life, 1941). A common feature of all these Muslim writers 
is Bengalicism,—the conception of a joint Hindu-Mushm Bengali 
culture. (Infra, pp. 639-641). 

The ideologists of the glorious s wades hi revolution of 1905 were, 
with few exceptions, mainly indifferent to reforms in the caste acharas 
or marriage mores. They were radicals in the political sphere but 
moderates, nay, conservatives in socio-religious and socio-economic 
questions. The social reformers of the Brahmo Samaj (estd. c. 1830) 
were, however, radicals in regard to caste, marriage, widow and allied 
questions even when moderate or indifferent .n politics. In those days, 
further socialism as the philosophy of industrial labour or class 
.struggle was, generally speaking, unknown to the political leaders, 
whether orthodox or Brahmo in socio-religious views and whether 
conservative or reformist in social questions. We are to understand 
that neither social (caste or marriage) rciorm nor socialism can be auto¬ 
matically treated as a function or consequence of political freedom 
activities. 2 * (Infra, p. 640). 

23 See die sections on “Moslem Renaissance and * ‘Socio religious and 
Racial reconstructions*’ in B- K Sarkar: Creative India (Lahore, 1937), 
pp. 472-476; 519-32. 
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Classes as Income-Groups 

The emancipation from caste mores in birth and occupation lias 
always been consummated in India in and through another action 
pattern. This is in evidence today also. It consists in the establish¬ 
ment of a social stratification or group hierarchy based on other than 
caste principles. These principles may be described as class as dis¬ 
tinguished from caste principles. The category, “class, is very elastic. 
It is often used vaguely to describe any and every group, faction, 
section, community or even caste, and, of course, groupement profes- 
sionnel. There should not be any difficulty in following the concept 
of class as employed in the present study, because it is being precisely 
described at every step. 

The classes arc based, first, on monthly income, and secondly, on 
occupation. This occupation belongs to two groups: (i) private and 

(2) government service. Now birth implies necessarily distinction or 
groupification, first, in dining matters and, secondly, in marriage con¬ 
tacts. We can say, therefore that social stratification is a function 
of six variables: (1) dining, (2) marriage, (3) caste occupation, (4) 
income, (5) private occupation, and (6) government service. 1 best six 
variables can each lead to a number of classes and sub-classes. 

In “An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Stratification 
1 alcott Parsons 1 makes use of the following six bases of differential 
valuation: (1) membership in a kinship unit, (2) personal qualities, 

(3) achievements, (4) possessions, (5) authority and (6) power. I best 
six bases are as good as anv other set. But then is no sense in his 
describing Sorokin's categories of “horizontal and vertical mobility 

1 Article in the American fourna! of Sociology, May 1940, pp. 841-842., 
848-849. 
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as “dangerous.” Parsons is noc quite right in believing that Sorokin’s 
employment of the two-dimensional spatial analogy compels everybody 
to admit the “values of a single variable” or the “variation on a sin<d c 

fc> 

quantitative continuum. ’’ 

The six patterns of social stratification in India at the present 
moment may be exhibited in the following table: 



Social Stratification 


I. Caste 


Birth 3. Occupation 


x. Dining 2. Marriage 

In the above stratification wc 
two or rather three places, first, as ; 
a class-occupation in two divisions, 
or groups in contemporary India 
fallowing;: 


II. Class 


4. Monthly Occupation 

Income 


5. Private 6. Government 

Service 

have the category, occupation, in 
caste occupation, and secondly, as 
Another analysis of social strata 
may be suggested, namely, the 


Social Stratification 


Birth 


Occupation 6. Income 


1. Dining 2. Marriage 


Private 


5 * Government 
Service 


3. Caste 4. Non-Caste 

In this picture the caste and the cLurs divisions have been removed. 
The three main* principles of stratification arc (1) birth, which is equi¬ 
valent to caste, (2) occupation, a part of which belongs to the caste 
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category, and (3) income. Altogether, we have the following six bases 
of social groups: (1) dining, (2) marriage, (3) caste occupation, 
(4) non-caste occupation, (5) government service, which evidently is 
a part of non-caste occupation, and (6) income. Here, again, occupa¬ 
tion occurs in three places. 

The hierarchization of the social classes on income basis may be 
roughly exhibited in a seven-strata scheme. These seven strata ate 
being placed in four different classes as follows: 


Income Per Month 

Standard 

Caste Composition 






Class A. Upper Class 



I 

Above 

Rs. 

2000 

Prosperous 

All Castes 


II. 

Between 

Rs. 

1000-2000 

Rich 

»» »» x 






Class B. Middle Classes 

. 1 


Ill. 

,, 

Rs. 

500-1000 

Comfortable 

r 

” 1 


IV. 

M 


150-500 

Recent. 

»» >» 






Class C. Lower Classes 

J / 


V. 

„ 


50-150 

Tolerable 

»» >» 


VI. 

” 


25- 50 

Hand tv) mouth 







Class D. Poor 



VII. 

Below 

Rs. 

2 5 

Indigent, Famished 







“On the bread line” . 







‘ ‘Two-meal a-day” 




These four classes with the seven sub classes or strata can all be 
described as classes like the six classes in the previous two schemes. 

Classs A comprises the upper classes in two divisions, (.1) pros 
porous and (2) rich. Class B is that of the middle classes, likewise 


divisible, in standard, as (1) comfortable and (2) decent The two 
standard-groups of class C (lower classes) are (1) tolerable a*'d (21 
hand to-mouth. Class D comprises the poor with the two-meaba-duv 
standard. 

Sortie other criteria of class mav be ‘ten in the ideologies of W aid 
(1841-191}), Sumner (1840-1910), Small (183419^6), Cnddings (i$S 3 * 

/V 
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1931), Cooley (1864-1929), and Ross (1866- ) as presented by Charles 

Ragfc in the fine historical and analytical publication, Class and 
American Sociology (New York 1940). 

A few words are necessary about the economics of the figures used. 
The incomes have been taken to be the earnings of the whole 
family. It is assumed, besides, that there is only one earner and that 
the family has five members. 

In regard to the Rupee (= is. 6d. or 0-30 cents), it is not necessary 
to take the exact currency equivalent of foreign countries. With 
reference to the purchasing power, standard of living, and social 
value, prevalent in the socio-economic ecology of the diverse peoples 
one may take the Rupee as roughly equal to the shilling in England, 
the dollar in America, the gold franc in France, the gold lire in Italy, or 
the Reichsmark in Germany. It is implied that an American com¬ 
mands more or less the same living and efficiency of the American 
pattern with 100 dollars as an Indian of the Indian pattern with 
Rs. 100. It would not be quite appropriate to believe that the 100 
Rupee-man of India is equivalent to the 30-dollar man of the U.S.A., 
as the currency-parity should lead one to suspect. Nothing but prag- 
inatic approximations is, in any case, being suggested. 

Evidently it is not reasonable to groupify an entire population 
into so few as seven large income-groups. The standard of living, 
comfort and prosperity is bound to lx very diverse among the different 
sub classes of each large group. 1 he sevenfold grouping is, however, 
bcang j re sented chiefly as a formal scaffolding for the concrete eluci¬ 
dation of inter-class relations. 

The income-pattern of lnd»a may be understood from some of the- 
lines paid by the Government in rhe different provinces. A few 
sperimrfv; arc being given below from Bengal. No persons above the 
monthly Rs. 1,000 level are included. They can, in any ease, be 
counted ar fingers’ ends. Salaries below Rs. 60 p.m arc likewur 
being excluded. Their name is legion. Brides, no non-Indian salary- 
holder belong-, ip 1 1if figures that an being considered. 
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In the Bengal Civil List (No. 273) published by the Government 
of Bengal (Calcutta 1940) the number of deputy magistrates and deputy 
collectors is 235 (pp. 50-71). They may be placed according to salary in 


the income-groups of the present 

study ;is follows: 

Monthly Salary 

Number 

1. Rs. 1,000 

- 9 

2. Rs. 500-850 

••• i '37 

3. Rs. 150450 

• •• 89 


Total ... 235 

The number "'of subdeputy magistrates and subdeputy collectors 
(pp. 72-112) is 481 and their monthly salary ranges from Rs. 150 to 


Rs. 400. If we add the 89 deputy magistrates we get 570 persons (a 
Rs. 150-450, i.c., below Rs. 500 p.m m the executive service oi the 
provincial grade, which comprises altogether 716 (570 plus 146) mem¬ 
bers. More than 78 per cent thus earns less than Rs. 500. 1 his service 
mav be regarded as one of the most important in the administrative 
system as well as the most influential in social estimation or ranking. 
In this service, be it observed, there is no non-Indian. 

The Registration Department (pp. 161-188) is constituted as 
follows: 

Monthly Salary Number of Persons 

1. Rs. 150-250 ... ••• ••• 2 4 * \ 

2. Rs. 60-150 ... ••• ... 176 

Total ... 417 

The Bengal Medical Service personnel and salaries (pp. 291-302^ 
are described below: 

Monthly Salary Number of Persons 

1. Rs. 500-625 ... • • .16 

2. Rs. 140-450 ... 150 


Total .. 166 
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The Bengal Senior Educational Service has 38 posts (pp. 232-236) 
which can be grouped in point of income as follows: 

Monthly Salary 

Number 

i. Rs. 1,000 

... 7 

2. Rs. 500-750 

... 29 

3. Rs. 400-450 

2 


Total ... 38 

The Collegiate Branch (pp. 238-250) of the Bengal Educational 
Service can be visualized in the following statement: 

Monthly Salary 

Number 

1. Rs. 500-800 

... 47 

2. Rs. 150-450 

... 57 


Total ... 104 

The members of the Educational Service 

in the School Branch 

(pp.252-256) can be grouped in the following 

manner: 

Monthly Salary 

Number 

1. Rs. 550-800 

... 6 

2. Rs. 150-500 

... 42 


Total ... 48 

In the three branches of the Educational 

Service there are 190 


persons. Of these ioi (53%) are on the Rs. 150-500 grade. 

It is not necessary to be exhaustive or comprehensive. These 
figures arc enough to indicate the general level of salaries prevalent 
in India among Indians in government service. 

Be it noted that the non-Indian officials generally re. eh in six or 
seven years the monthlv i.ocx.v-Rupce level. The Civil List for 1940 
mentions 14 foreigners in the polio service on the Rs. 2,000-3,000 grade. 
In the civil service of the same year 28 foreigners enjoy the 
Rs: 3,000-4,000 income. By the twelfth year of their entering service 
the non-Indians arc in command of rnonrhh Rs. 2,000 as pay and 
allowances. About that time they arc generally 37 or 38 years old. 
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Before they are 50, the Rs. 3,000 level is already in possession or in 
sight. 1 he item is being discussed subsequently in the section on the 
High-salaried Foreigner in the Indian Social Pattern.” 

In my study the class has been taken to be identical with the in¬ 
come group. It must not be overlooked, however, that the income- 
group or class is not the only group to which a man or woman belongs. 
Every individual is simultaneously a formal or informal member of a 
large number of groups, many of which are independent of money, 
i he personality is many-gestaltet and diverse-faceted. The money- 
facet is not the only facet in the human individuality. The plura¬ 
lity of patterns which every individual carries automatically in and 
through life enables the different groups to influence and modify one 
another s bearings. 1 he angularities that a person generally possesses 
on account of membership in a particular group may thereby be rubbed 
out and polished off. The rigidities of the income-group or class, like 
those ol the caste-group, lose, therefore, much of their sharpnesses. An 
individual who is materially poor can in this manner still enjoy the 
company of persons relatively richer because he may possess certain 
characteristics or memberships due to non-monetary considerations in 
which the moneyed individuals arc. perhaps rather mediocre or even 
poor. The existence.of multiple personalities in every man or woman 
should always warn us against labelling an individual exclusively 
according to any single ticket. Money sets by all means the class of 
the persons, blit their whole individuality' is not monistically determined 
by the class, i.e., money. 

The Poorer Classes in the Social Pattern 
1 he extent and depth of Indian poverty is hardly imaginable in 
Fur-America. Perhaps China is to he cited as India’s cousin or com¬ 
rade m this respect. The national income of India per capita mav be 
placed somewhere between Rs. 40 and Rs. ( or between Rs. 5 , and 
Rs. 73 per annu.-'j (i.e. roughly between Rs. 3 and 5, or between Ks 4 
26 
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and Rs. 6 p.m .). 2 Let us say that the monthly national income of 
India per capita is Rs. 5. 

In my rough calculations of Indian national income which, 
however, are not ready or finished enough for publication the figure 
should be set somewhat higher than the usual one. It may be placed 
somewhere between Rs. 75 and Rs. 90 per head per year. But for the 
purpose of the present study I am suggesting an arbitrary figure, namely, 
Rs. 60, which may more or less correspond to the usually accepted low 

figures. 

As a rule, Indian economists are used to the conception that 
poverty has been increasing in India. It is the general tendency to set 
the national income at a rather low figure. In my way of looking at 
things it is not possible to demonstrate that poverty has been increasing. 
The few economic indices that arc available and dependable demons¬ 
trate that Indian wealth has been increasing. The absolute increase is 
not large, nor is the rate of increase high. But the increase of wealth 
and income is a statistical reality. The bearings of this question on 
population problems are obvious anti have been discussed in my 
Sociology of Population (Calcutta 1936). 

In countries like India, China and Russia a very large percentage 
of the population, especially in the rural areas, is used to the “natural 
economy” or “barter economy.” Markets, market-economy, buying 
and selling, marketing, etc. in the modern economic sense are hardly 
known to many families and for many transactions of daily life. The 
use of money as medium of exchange is greatly restricted in such 
circles. It is not possible to give the exact figures about the magnitude 
of such non-money and non-currencs economies prevailing in the huge 
sub-continent of 353 ( 4 °°) millions. But the prevalence of natural 

2 B K Sark nr Comparative Pedagogics in Relation to Public finance 
and National Wealth (Calcutta, ape,, pp. 86-91. See also Shah and Kham- 
bai 1.1: Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India (Bombay, 1924). p. am. For 
international figures sec W. Woytinsky: Welt in Zahlen Vol. I. (Berlin, 
1925), p. 161. 
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economy and barter economy among large sections of the people m the 
villages is extensive. It is important enough to suggest that prices, 
priceprice-indices arc to rlrac excel,. of no s.gn,fierce 
regard to the appraisal of Indian economic conditions. Consequent y 
the calculation or estimate of the national income of the people pet 
head in terms of money becomes somewhat meaningless. This is a 
great consideration about the difficulties automatically involved in the 
interpretation of every figure in money, high, medium 01 
may be suggested as the national annual income per capita. To these 
arc to be added the general difficulties involved in the estimate of 
money income in all other countries which arise from the fact that 
price-fluctuations affect different classes of consumers in different wars 

and that these fluctuations are frequent. 

Another picture of poverty can be obtained from the position pi 
income-tax returns. 1 In all the provinces of India during 1938-39 the 
number of assessees for income-tax was 285,540 out of a total popula¬ 
tion of millions. The minimum annual income taxed was ks. 2000. 
i.c., say, Rs. 150 p.tn. This means that not more than 0'0<S^/ 0 of the 
total population enjoyed the monthly income of Rs. 150. Roughly speak 
mg, we may say that only 300,000 persons earn this amount. A 
certain number of evasions has of course to be considered in addition. 

Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that on Rs. 5 per month a human 
being can just get a plate of rice and dal (pulse, lentil, grain etc.) twice 
a clay. On that basis it may not be entirely impossible to live in Indian 
conditions. The rice and dal meal would correspond roughly to the 
bread and soup of Eur-America. 

In tins connection attention may be drawn to the Hve Appendices 
(Il-Vl) ill a Government of Bengal publication, entitled the Problem oj 
Rural Reconstruction 11 ork. by A. C. Chattel Ji. Diuctoi of 1 nl>lie 
Health (Calcutta 1938). These appendices contain five sample menus 
of ‘‘balanced diet," all rton-vegetanan. I he most expensive menu is 


3 M Income-Tax Report ami Ritiom >93$ $9 "VfT P- 

See, supra, p. 4*. 
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that at Rs. 5 per head per month. Two specimens are priced at 
Rs. 3 each. It would thus appear that the monthly expenditure of 
Rs. 3-5 can keep a person’s body and soul together in India according 
co the principles of “balanced diet.” Data like these should enable 
the economic experts of the world to feel how fallacious they can be 
in their arguments when they proceed to compare the industrial, cul¬ 
tural or political efficiency of nations on the strength of monetary 
wage-rates or income-levels. 

Groups V, VI, and VII. of the above schedule i.e., the tolerable, 
the hand-to-mouth, and the poor classes on-the-brcad-linc lie outside the 
income-tax paying citizens and companies. The number of income- 
tax payers is almost negligible, as we have seen. 

The class distinctions arc to be envisaged in three fields. First 
come the distinctions between those who are in a position to pay 
income-tax (Groups I-IV) and those who are not. The second set of 
distinctions is to be seen in the relations between four groups of the 
income-tax payers divided as they are between Classes A and 13 . 
I inally, the entire D Class vis-a-vis the three Classes C, B, and A has 
to be envisaged in the study of interhuman relations. 

The industrial workingmen are, roughly speaking, 5,000,000 in 
number as we have seen in a previous chapter (pp. 65-66). As a result 
of sundry calculations from diverse factory rates the Indian industrial 
worker has been described in my Social Insurance Legislation and 
Statistics, ‘as something like a 20 Rupee man.” on the average. All 
the workingmen may be placed in Class D (Poor). Certain individuals 
among them have their place certainly in Group VI., nay, Group V. 
But those exceptions arc being ignored for the present study. 

It will be noticed that the family of 5, each with Rs. 5 as monthly 
fur capita income, has Rs. 25 as the total income. The entire- Class D 
(Poor), as suggested in the schedule, comprises, therefore, the hundreds 
of millions of the average national standard. The working classes,—each 
family having,one earner,— belong to the lowest, i.e., the bread-line class. 

4 Calcutta, 1535, pp. 17, 41. 
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The intellectuals, as a rule, belong to class C (lower classes), i.e., 
Groups VI and V (maximum Rs. 150).. Some of them are in 
Group IV (maximum Rs. 500). Just a few throughout India rise ( 
up to the 1000-level (Group III maximum). T. hose who are the highest 
in Class B (middle classes, maximum Rs. 1000) are generally treated by 
the Class A people as outside their class. They themselves do not feel 
comfortable among the Class A people and are conscious that they do 
not belong there. Their ideology, — economic and social, is chiefly 
orientated to their neighbours below, namely, Group IV (150500). 

The psychology as well as the sociology of the poor demand special 
investigations from the viewpoint of interhuman relations. On the 
basis of Indian data the study has not been started in earnest as yet; 
The industrial working classes have not likewise been the subjects of 
scientific social research. The interhuman relations of cultivating 
classes also arc hardly familiar to the world of science. The soul of 
the proletariat, industrial as well as agricultural, remains almost undis¬ 
covered, so to say, in India. 

I11 the sociology of values Group VI (Rs. 25-50) ,s of 
profound importance. It comprises not only cultivators, richer farmers, 
and industrial workers but also oflicc clerks, schoolmasters (in Matri¬ 
culation and lower schools), lawyers, medical practitioners, journalists, 
authors, musicians, artists, and other intellectuals or brain workers. 

1 hesc arc the groups,—living from hand to mouth as they do,— 
that furnish a large number of the most spiritually creative individuals. 
Some of the epoch-making patriots, social servants, and martyrs for an 
ideal come out of these groups. The coincidences that arc often found 
between the zone of creativity and the zone of poverty have reference 
to this 25-50-Rupee group. It is mainly about this class that I think 
when I describe the “poor as world-conquerors, for instance, in 1 he 
Sociology of the Poor and the Pariah (Man in India, Ranchi, 
September 1940). I hesc remarks apply to a certain extent also to the 
the numerous persons m Class D (below Rs- ^5) a,u ^ Co the 50-150* 
Rupee group (pp. 212, 214, 217). 
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Those intellectuals who have taken up the cause of industrial 
workers and patronize the trade unions with leadership arc perhaps 
very often more interested in their own careers than in their proteges. 
Most probably many of them are looking for a political constituency 
on the strength of which they can appear before the public as the 
representatives of somebody or of some interest. Workingmen serve 
them with the stick which they can brandish in the press and on the 
platform and therefore stand the chance of being exploited rather than 
served. 

The services rendered by intellectuals to the trade unions and the 
industrial workers in general must not be cynically ignored, however. 

In the “Great Society’ that has been established by the industrial re¬ 
volution, to use a category of the British sociologist, Graham Wallas, 
the workingmen do by all means reejuire help from a bunch of seasoned 
experts in the political game, at any rate, for a certain period. In the 
struggle for the vindication of rights the industrial workers cannot 
possibly do without the co-operation of intellectuals as guides. The 
transitional stage is bound to be that of workingmen as second fiddles 
to the intelligentsia. The British labour experience of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century may lx* aptly recalled in this 
connection. 

In India the abject poverty of the millions goes hand in hand 
with the extraordinary prosperity of a few. Monthly incomes to the 
tune of Rs. 10,000-15,000 are not considered as anything unusual among 
successful lawyers and even medical practitioners. Such individuals 
may not be plentiful as blackberries, but they arc quite a few in number 
in all the cosmopolises of India. Then the new industrial-capitalistic 
bourgeoisie can count a decent number of millionaires among their 
Group I. Finally, there are the representatives of the old landed 
bourgeoisie, viz., the latifundi or the zammcUrt' aristocracy*, who in 

5 P. K. Miikficrjcc : The Lconomu Serenes of the Zamitidars as ana¬ 
lyzed by Bcnoy Sarkitr (Calcutta; x 954 - 
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spite of their decrepitude in certain regions can still stand up to the. 

nouveaux riches in some measure. 

In Government services,—so far as one province, Bengal, is con- 
concerned,—there are nearly two dozen Indians on the Rs. 2,000-3,000 
grade. The number of Indian officials drawing Rs. 3,000-4,000 mas 
be about a dozen or so. Some ten Indians draw Rs. 4,000 p.m. The 
social significance of this class has been discussed later in other contexrv 
(p. 229). 

In class patterns the discrepancy between the richest and the 
poorest of India is perhaps the greatest in the world. The measure of 
distance between prosperity and poverty as embodied in the Indian 
class-system can hardly be paralleled anywhere else in the two hemis¬ 
pheres. This is an extreme statement but perhaps approaches the truth 
in considerable proportions. The subject deserves an intensive sociolo¬ 
gical analysis with statistical evidences. 

With the exception of the, roughly speaking, 300,000 persons and 
offices everybody in India is earning less than Rs. 130 p.m. This state¬ 
ment docs not describe the exact position. We should rather sav that, 
since the average monthly income per head is somewhere between 
Rs. 4 and Rs. 6, or roughly speaking, Rs. 5 only, virtually every H mnn. 
woman and child in a population of 353 millions (at present 400 
millions) lives from hand to mouth. The standard of In mg bf the 
entire country may be described as just that of two meals a day. The 
nation may be said to be existing on the bread-line. 

None but the 300,000 persons or offices can, humanly speak Ag, 
have any interest in law and politics, banking or world-affairs. The 
worst calamities, natural or social, cannot mean anything to* those 
hundreds of millions outside this 300,000-gtonp. Evidently then 
psycho-social Gestalt is orientated to the fact that, no matter what 
happens, they cannot possibh go below the povercy line, i.e., the 
‘ two-meal-a-day” level of existence. Neither the feelings, sentiments 
and emotions nor the interests of these nearly 400 millions can he 
especially attached to any ctonomtco-policical icgitne. l o them no 
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regime can possibly be worse, situated as they arc on the very last 
miveau. It is only the 300,000 persons or offices that can have then- 

interests centred in the status quo. 

These are the most fundamental considerations applicable to the 

class-configuration and class-psychology of the Indian people. A 
social pattern like this, distributed more or less uniformly as it is in 
chc rural and urban areas, is eminently adapted to changes, transforma¬ 
tions and revolutions. It is mainly because of such socio-economic 
Gestalt that Russia 6 does not perish even under famines and China can 
continue her militant attitudes for decades. It is the pool, the standard- 
less, the two-meal-a-day, the poverty-line nations that cannot be 
frightened by any set of untoward or unexpected circumstances. 

Class-Consciousness 

A more or less rigid and watertight social stratification is suggested 
in the above scheme. 

But at the outset it is proper to visualize a social flexibility and 
mobility. These seven income-groups comprise persons of diverse birth 
(caste) groups as well as occupational (caste and non-caste) groups. 
They comprise, besides, the “gainfully employed” of all denomina¬ 
tions, private as well as in government service. Thus considered, this 
classification renders the “action patterns” and “plurality patterns” inde¬ 
pendent of the six bases discussed at the outset. Social elasticity of 
some significance is a fact. 

But the rigidity consists in the fact that, no matter what be the 
occupation of the birth group, the 50-150-Rupee persons constitute more 
or less the same interhuman complex. In most of the day-to-day 
[unctions they may be said to belong together. 1 heir social atmosphere 
or climate is more or less identical. Their outings, clubbings, parties, 
at-homes, literary comaraderies and so forth arc confined to the same 
circle. In regard to la table (dining) item ot the caste patterns there 

6 H. H. Fisher : The Famine in Soviet Russia 1919 2j (New York, 
1927). 
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is hardly any tabu in this class, especially among the male members. 
This may be considered to be an aspect of liberalization. Not all the 
women of the persons of this group are as yet ripe enough for inter- 
dining. A few may be. But so far as le lit , be., the marriage item in 
caste grouping is concerned, the 50-150-Rupee group is not yet liberal 
enough for freedom in mating* The monetary equality has not 
succeeded in breaking the caste aebaras and introducing caste-equal na¬ 
tion. Intermarriage between members of different castes, although of 
the same income-group, is still almost inconceivable as a proposition. 
This is an item hardly understandable in Fur-Americn. 

The income-group has a rigidity of its own in regard to marriage. 
For, it is as a rule within the same income-group that members of each 
caste try to look for their mates. A 2500-Rupec lawyer cannot, as we 
have seen, think of having a matrimonial alliance with a 2500-Rupee 
engineer if they belong to two different castes. But a 2500-Rupee 
lawyer would avoid matrimonial alliance with a 100-Rupcc lawyer even 
if both happen to be members of the same caste. In this item India 
is at one with Eur-America. 

The social stratification, from the standpoint of marriage, is still 
governed by the caste pattern. But it is subject to the class-cons id era 
tions dictated by money. This class-rigidity is perhaps as profound as 
the caste-rigidity. Exceptions and modifications arc of course not 
unknown and quite conceivable. 

The class-rigidities ns mentioned above are to be noticed in regard 
to every income-group. The chances for members of different income- 
groups having matrimonial alliances, although within the same caste, 
arc few and far between. Inter-class marriages may be forced bv ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances such as would he 1 rented ns tragic by the 
higher group persons. But humanly spending, such tmgic events ate 
happening, and the water-tight class-compartments arc always being 
broken today as they were broken in ancient anti medieval time''. 

Class-consciousness is a powerful social reality. I< would be wrong 
to suggest that the caste-consciousness is so influential as to obliterate 
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the distinction between rich and poor. Caste-determinism is not the 
exclusive force in the marriage pattern. Class-determinism is a no less 
active force. This class-determinism cannot be attributed exclusively 
to the modern, industrialized, urban conditions. Its role was in 
evidence in pre-industrial and pre-capitalistic epochs as well. The 
science of social processes and patterns requires to be orientated to the 
fact that the caste polity has not been democratic, socialistic or spiri¬ 
tualized enough to bring about marital unions between persons of 
diverse incomes as a more or less general proposition. The distinction 
between the economically high and low is one of the axiomatic items 
within the same caste-group. 

The class is not to be taken as a clear-cut and closed association. 
It is not similar to a gild, or a caste, or a modern trade union of indus¬ 
trial workers. Nor is it like a definitely organized and legally cons¬ 
tituted political party. In the class as a social configuration is to be 
seen a loose conglomeration of individuals or families who, chiefly be¬ 
cause of the same income level, tend to have a more or less identical 
standard of living and share some common conceptions of comfort, 
culture, efficiency etc. This docs not necessarily induce or imply 
common views on religion. 

The class thus conceived is by no means a category of the Marxist 
fount. It is not an organization with a dogmatic ideology, economic, 
political or cultural. Nor is the hereditary element a characteristic 
mark of the class; but it must not be entirely ignored, as a factor. 
In the case of caste the dominant difjertntium is birth, in that of class 
it is income. Class-consciousness is nothing but a vague feeling about 
a certain economic position and standard of living due to association 
with or command over a particular income. 

Income being the only criterion of class, the class distinctions are 
no less agrarian-feudalistic than industrial-capitalistic. The ancient 
and medieval times know the class distinctions no less definitely than 
the modern. And for all ages and regions the class distinctions are no 
less rural than urban. The number of persons or families belonging to 
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each income-group varies from age to age and region to region. 
The maximum income realized may likewise vary during epochs 
and according to countries. The number of millionaires or pros¬ 
perous persons in villages may not be as high as in urban areas. 
But the ecology of the prosperous-indigent distinctions, the rich-poor 
pattern, the psychology of the bread-line, and the psychology of the 
well-to-do, in short, the class-psychologies are eternal and universal. 
It is not quite scientific to treat the classes, class-consciousness, class- 
sociology and so forth as the exclusive products of the capitalistic 
economy, generally speaking, or the hyper-capitalism or megalo 
politanism of the last generation or so. 

Mo n ey-Leaderocracy 

The class distinctions in India are indeed on a par with those in 
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Eur-Amcnca and elsewhere although India has a caste pattern which 
other regions do not have. The distinction between the iooo-iooo- 
Rupee Brahman and the 150-500-Rupee Brahman or the 50-150-Rupee 
Brahman is no less profound than the distinction between the 2000- 
dollar American and 500-dollar American or the 50-dollar American. 
No parties or social functions are as a rule conceivable where the 1000- 
2000-Rupee men mix on intimate terms with the 150-500-Rupee men. 
The occasions of such intercourse come really few and far between. 
The caste-functions, such as marriages and post-mortem memorial 
(sraddha) ceremonies may provide such occasions. These contacts arc, 
however, likely to be merely those of formal and meaningless nodding 
acquaintance. Exceptional cases of personal intimacy due perhaps to 
school comradeship may lead in certain instances to the presence of 
dne or two 150500-Rupcc men in the ‘at-homes of the 1000-2000- 
Rupce-group. Generally speaking, the society and the socials of 
the two groups are as differentiated and distant as can b^ imagined. 

Where the gaps in income are wider, for instance, as extensive as 
Rs. 50-150 and Rs. 1000-2000 the class distinctions within the same 
caste become tremendously palpable. 1 he class-consciousness is then 
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brought down to the “brass-tags,” as Americans would say, i.c., to the 
fundamentals. The distinctions in wealth are so extraordinary that 
the 50-150-Rupce man would by all means avoid from a distance any 
contact with his 1000-2000-Rupee casteman or even relative. The 
“familistic type” 7 of culture, as envisaged by Sorokin, is quite per¬ 
vious to the mores of his “contractual type”. Blood-relationships are 
not always powerful enough to withstand the might of money in inter- 
hiunan relations. 

In die public life of nationalists, socialists or communists,—both 
Hindu and Muslim,—the leadership belongs almost automatically to 
money. 8 It is the man with money that leads, or perhaps the man 
behind whom there is money. The leadcrocracy of money sets the 
social norms. In spite of the “words, words, words” about the alleged 
spirituality of Indian culture no political or social leader of the Indian 
people lias been known to practise die following maxim of Jesus in 
Luke (Gospel 111 J: He diat is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger, and he that is chief as he that dodi serve.” 

Self-sacrificing persons,—especially students and young men and 
women,—are, as everywhere else, the real and effective leaders of 
movements in India. The spiritual leadership belongs to die young 
between 18 and 28, especially such as arc born, as indicated above, in the 
25-50-Rupec group (p. 205). But in the factual social life of the political 
complex tlieir sole function consists in being exploited by the clever 
fellows equipped with the sinews of war. 

Once in a while a ically sc I f-sacrtficing and genuine patriot appears 
to be the de jure le ader. But in red tv he is j 11st maintained as the 
l>roforma leader in order po play to the gallery. The measure is a 
political dodge and serves merely the publicity purpose. In such cir 
am 1 stances the so-called official lcadct, known chiefly to ncwspajx'i 
readers, is virtually a clerk compelled to ol>c\ and carry out the rders 


\ 7 Social and Cultural Dynamics . Veil. Ill. (New York 1937), pp. 24-29 

8 B. K. Snrkar: Indian freedom Mr.vtment (preface to Abdus SacJequc’s 
lurn Constitutional Tangle, Calcutta 1941). 
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of the de facto leader, the financial magnate, whose word is law. It is the 
moneyed man that commands the nationalist, socialist as well as com¬ 
munist press, platform and party. It is the moneyed man whose house 
the so-called leader has to visit three times a day in order to be 
acquainted with his duties as well as perhaps to get his day-to-day 
living. 

Brilliant literary men and women, creative authors, wide-awake 
journalists,—howsoever patriotic and intellectually gifted thev be, 
have hardly any place in the ‘social* life. Of course they have their 
own circles by all means. Normally, however, their bosses must L>l 
the leaders here and there and everywhere. The bread-givers, capi¬ 
talists or employers are the totalitarian masters of those intellectuals 
who are either their employees or expect from such classes a dole or 
two m one form or other. The conscience of the intellectuals, poor a> 
they are, is very often not in their own keeping, and their own voices- 
very few can hear. 

Abject poverty is one of the reasons why Bipin Pal (1858-1532), 
the father of the Bengali revolution (1505-10), succumbed to miserable 
inconsistencies and compromises such as rendered him almost a con¬ 
temptible person during the last decade of his life. About Pal die 
psycho-social position is discussed later (Part V.). 

Scientists, musicians, painters, authors, scholars, journalists and 
other intellectuals may once in a while be seen in die company of the 
political and social leaders. They find themselves m such at-homes 
or parties not, however, as by right or convention belonging to the 
society.” It is because they have to be exploited by the society 
in the interest of the factual leaders’ personal propaganda that such 
persons once in a while may be invited to rub shoulders with the upper 
ten thousands. It docs not have to he specifically noted that friendly 
contacts with the journalists furnish in any case the life-blood oi modern 
politics and culture. The “leaders' arc forced to cultivate the acquam 
taiice of these persons. As for tin other intellectuals, they contri¬ 
bute perhaps an aesthetic, emotional or spiritual varnish to the gather 
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mgs, which might otherwise look too prosaic, uncultured, materialistic. 
The psycho-social Gestalt of the moneyed classes is wise enough to feel 
that persons engaged in the sciences and arts, although belonging to 
lower income-groups, are once in a while desirable acquaintances in 
order to raise the dignity of the aristocratic world, the “society.” 

1 he science of interhuman relations cannot afford to practise 
flattery or play the courtier to any group but must call a spade a spade. 
No cynicism or pessimism of any sort is implied in this sociological 
analysis. 

The intellectually creative classes, it is superfluous to observe, 
belong to the lower and lowest income-groups. The culture, philo¬ 
sophy, social service, patriotism, spirituality,— whatever India produces 
today as something worth while for all mankind and for all future 
is in most instances the achievement of the poor. 0 The class (i.e. 
money) distinctions between the creators of culture and the “society” 
or the “leaders” are unbridgeable. It is a paradox of social and cul¬ 
tural dynamics that the zones of creativity, both in East and West, 
should in very many instances, although not in all, be conterminous 
with the zones of poverty {supra, pp. 205, 217). 

The extra-territorial position of the patriot or the intellectual 
may very often be tragic. It is quite pssible that as a class-man he 
is perhaps just a “ two-meal-a-day” fellow subsisting somehow on the 
poverty-line. Such scholars or publicists with extra-territorial reputa¬ 
tion but poor incomes are actually pitied by the 2,500-3,500 Rupee law¬ 
yers. physicians and officials, and serve but as warnings to the children 
of the latter group. 

“It would be generally agreed, ’ says Parsons in the American 
Journal of Sociology “that the difference between the top range of 
incomes earned, on the one hand, in business and the law, and on 

9 B. K. Sarkar: "The Poor as World-Conquerors” (Hindustan Review, 
Allahabad, December 1940). 

rd May 1940 p. 860 (article on “An Analytical Approach to the Theory 
of Social Stratification)." 
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the other, in university teaching and the ministry does not accurately 
measure the relative prestige of the incumbents. A world-famfous 
scientist who is a university professor on a ten-thousand-dollar salary 
is not only at the top of his own profession but may be the full equal 
in status of a corporation lawyer whose income is ten times his own.’' 
The ten-thousand dollar-salary is to be understood as the yearly income 
from the university and implies 800-850 dollars per month. In keep 
ing with the differences in the currcncy-and-standard-of-hving complex 
as discussed at the outset (p. 198) we may take the value of this 
salary in the American milieu to be roughly equivalent to the same 
amount of Indian Rupees in the Indian milieu. 

Now the “general agreement” that Parsons expects is nothing more 
than what we maintain, namely, that an intellectual may actually 
possess an “extra-territorial” status which has no reference to or is 
independent of the income. But in Realpolitik this extra-territoriality 
due to reputation cannot by any means lead to a “full equality in 
status” in any substantial sense with the businessman or lawyer earn- 
In g $8,500 p.m. Parsons cannot expect any “general agreement 0 on 
this point. The case he has taken is rather exceptional, that of a 
“world-famous scientist. And yet not many shrewd observers would 
agree that the i^o-scientist is in class-psychology or social status 
“fully equal” to the $8,500-lawyer of his city. 

Parsons himself suspects that the “full equality in status’ is an 
unreality and modifies his position thus: “But so long as the scien¬ 
tist is able,” says he, “to maintain a ‘respectable’ standard of living, 
entertain his friends well, dress his family adequately, and educate his 
children well, the fact that he cannot afford the luxuries of a hundred 
thousand dollar income is a matter of relative indifference.” The 
“relative indifference” is due naturally to the “spiritual* delights of 
the extra-territorial reputation enjoyed by the scientist. But the “res¬ 
pectable” standard of living and the other items of the mundane 
plane may not be maintained on the monthly $850 income. And. 
therefore, the equality that the extra-tenitonal scientist enjoys vis-A-i-i* 
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die millionaire is not “full” but quite relative, just an occasional in¬ 
cident of life, the contact of a formal nodding or handshake. 

Seeing that the scientist’s family is not rich enough to visir the 
same club, and indulge in the same round of socials, excursions, theatre 
parties, summer vacations and world tours as the millionaire’s family 
die contacts between the two are bound to be reduced to a minimum. 
And where the contacts or Beziebungen are lacking there cannot be 
anv question of a “society,” still less of equality in social status. 

Indeed, Parsons makes the situation clear by bringing in “the 
scientists' wife and/or children” who arc likely to “feel the strains” 
because of the “discrepancy” between the spiritual status and the class 
position. In so far as Parsons finally believes that the scientist “does 
not compete on the plane of ‘conspicuous consumption’ which is open 
to the lawyer but closed to him” he should revise his judgment 
thoroughly and declare that the scientist, relatively poor as lie is,'and 
die lawyer, who is a millionaire, do not belong to the same class 
either in creativity or in material possessions. Virtually they live in 
two different worlds. Altogether, we are furnished with another ins¬ 
tance of the difficulty in establishing gradations, ratings, classes etc. 
as other social values on single bases or monistic foundations. 

The comfortably placed persons are certainly those who may not 
be extra-territorial in reputation. They are likely to be forgotten as soon 
as rhey die But while they live they are in the front rank of social, i.e., 
material and class life. On the contrary, some of the poor, hungry 
extra-territorials, who are dead while alive, begin to live even in the 
society as soon as they die. It is, indeed, thirty or fifty years after 
their death that those materially miserable extra-territorials commence 
enjoying a worldly vogue. Something like a Freudian compensation 
is to be watched in this peculiar social complex Those who live pros¬ 
perously as human beings of flesh and blood do not as a rule tend 
to be “immortals.” It is from among Us miserable* (Groups VI and 
VII) that some of the immortals are selected by nature. It is not to 
be overlooked, however, that while alive some of these miserable ina\ 
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happen to be spiritually extra-territorial, and therefore quite alive in 
certain sections of the home and the world. (Pp* 205, 212, 2iq). 

Among the cultivators the rich-poor pattern is solidly established. 
The richer peasants understand very well that they aie not identical 
with the poorer. The soziale Beziehungen between the numerous 
groups of poor, poorer, poorest among these classes or sub-classes are 
not those dictated by the Spenglerian peasant-soul or village-soul. 
Nor is the “fanulistic” type or “farmer-peasant ideology of Sorokin 
much in evidence in the inter-class or intra-class attitudes and be¬ 
haviours of the agriculturists and agricultural labourers. 

The working classes belonging to the railway and other transpor¬ 
tation offices are not supremely indifferent to the class-differences en¬ 
gendered by wages ranging from Rs. 125 to Rs. 25 per month. Among 
the workers in tea or coffee plantations or the labour force employed 
m the factories and workshops the class-differentiations due to RupAtydr 
cracy are some of the fails sociaux. Not all the 5,000,000 industrial 
workers of India exhibit a so-called working-class mentality or a 
unified proletarian class-consciousness. The sovereignty of money is 
potent among the numerous sub-classes of the workers' world. 

Equally if not more class-conscious, i.e., money-conscious than 
men in India are the women. They do not have to take lessons in 
materialism from Eur-Amcncan women. Nor arc they in a position 
to give Eur-American women lessons in morality, modesty or spiritua¬ 
lity. In their dealings with one another they go by their husbands .in¬ 
comes. The women’s “societies ’ are the rendezvous ol those women 
whose husbands are more or less in the same income-group. The 
class equality is based on equality in ornaments and clothing which the 
woman wears at a party' or has in her drawer or safe deposit vault. 1 he 
jealousies and envies of Indian women turn round the same items as 
those of Western. The fur coat, the Persian carpet, and the six- 
senter are the Eur-Amcncan analogues ol. personal ornaments in 
India. In the women s associations established for political, social or 
educational purposes Indian women exluh’t their petty rivalries foi 
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domination in the same manner as their Western sisters. The domi¬ 
nation goes here as in the West to the woman with a relatively rich . 
husband or decent bank balance. The party intrigues are conducted by 
Indian women with the same spiritual enthusiasm as by Eur-American. 

The student of social relations cannot indulge in either chivalry or cyni¬ 
cism. Sociology is the science of faits sociaux and not of visions, dreams, 
pious wishes or platitudes. 11 In India as in Eur-America the eternal 
Femina can no doubt exhibit some exceptional instances of idealism 
and humane personality. These cannot be passed by without hurting 
the cause of social science. 

Inter-class social mobility of the vertical type is in evidence in 
India as elsewhere. The classes must not be treated as rigid or closed 
compartments. Altogether, the inter-class and intra-class relations as 
observable m India today may all be described in terms of the social 
processes with which we are familiar in von Wiese’s System cler All - 
gememen Soziologie (1924-1933). 12 

The Crime-Pattern of Class Differentiations 
Class differentiations, as envisaged in this work, are correlates o£ 
money-distinctions. The entire hierarchy is governed, be it repeated, 
from top to bottom by Rupatyacracy, the regime of the Rupee. It is 
the Rupee- m; that extends its sway in inter-class ns well as intra-class 
relations. The Rupee -raj promotes the quest for Rripaiya in every in¬ 
come-group. As long as money rules, everybody in each income-group 
tries by hook or by crook to elevate his or her position to the next 
higher rung. If the quest of the Holy Grail is associated with certain 

11 See supra, rhe section on the “Masculinization of Woman.” Lor the 
achievements of Indian feminism see also B. K. Sarkar: Creative India 
M ahore, 1937), PP- 55 2 ' 559 * 

12 See also C H. Cooley: Social Organization (New York, 1909), Social 
Process (1918); E. A. Ross: Social Control (New York, 1901), Changing 
America 11912), Principles of Sociology (l 9 2o). World Drift (1928); L. von 
Wiese and Howard Becker: Systematic Sociology (New York, 1932). 
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virtues, the quest of money is attended with certain vices, immoralities, 
sins and crimes. Sociologists cannot ignore the reality that since the 
Mohenjodarian and Mycenaean epochs the race for money has ever 
been one of the dynamic forces in the evolution of classes. And 
moralists may care to note that this evolution of classes has been 
featured with the evolution, pari passu, of diverse forms of evil, i.e., the 
negation of satya (truth), sundara (beaut)') and sbiva (good). 13 It is 
not all good that has come in the wake of class-evolution as the cor¬ 
relate or function of money-lcaderocracv or Rupee- raj. (P. 221). 

Family mores arc profoundly affected by the craze for class uplift. 
Bits of the human psyche can be opened up through many vanities, 
apparently very simple. For instance, people buy portraits in the 
bazar and hang them up on the walls of their salons. When visitors 
come and admire the paintings the lady of the house at once tells 
them that the portraits arc those of her grandfathers or her husband’s 
great-grandfathers. The lady’s husband was poor a tew years ago. 
But he is one of the “financial Napoleons” of modern times and has 
happened to acquire substantial property. ! le now belongs to' the 

society and cannot therefore afford to have an unknown ancestry' . 
So the portraits of any distinguished-looking man or woman sold in 
the bazar have to be passed off among the acquaintances as his ances¬ 
tors. This is not perhaps a specimen of abnormal psychology. 

Criminology can likewise offer illustrations of the impact of money 
and class consciousness on diverse types of morals. Members of the 
police, the judiciary and the jury can ven often he influenced in the 
ways known to human beings. These human ways arc followed in 
India as elsewhere. Statistics arc not always available. But news¬ 
paper reports about crimes and punishments can serve to open up tin 
instincts, urges and drives which otherwise in most cases lie hidden m 
the human soul. 

‘13 Set* supra, the section on “Criminality and Immorality” and ‘“Pareto 
vs, 'Croce visa vis the Bourgeois.” Cf. E. A Ross. Principles of Sunoio^y 
(New York 1938). pp. 609-610 (patronage corruption). 
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It may not be irrelevant to recall once in a while some of the 

classical instances of the craze for class and the mania for money,_ 

normal as they are,—in their bearings on morals, manners and senti¬ 
ments. Thackeray’s account of British society in his George III. may 
furnish good objective specimens, spiced as they are with fine literary 
flavour, for a modern sociologist’s realistic analysis of money-leadero- 
cracy and class-differentiations. “At the accession of George III,” says 
he, “the patricians were yet at the height of their good fortune. 
Society recognized their superiority which they themselves pretty 
calmly took for granted. They inherited not only titles and estates, 
and seats in the House of Peers but seats in the House of Commons. 
There were a multitude of Government places, and not merely these 
but bribes of actual £500 notes which members of the House took not 
much shame in receiving. Small blame to them if they took and 
enjoyed and over-enjoyed the prizes of politics, the pleasures of social 
life.” 

The milk of human kindness pervades, as is well known, the 
social studies of Thackeray. And so he observes as follows: “If in 
looking at the lives of princes, courtiers, men of rank and fashion, we 
must perforce depict them as idle, profligate and criminal we must 
make allowances for the rich man’s failings.” Thackeray does not 
furnish us with statistics, of course. But literature, when it is objec¬ 
tive and realistic, like that of La Fontaine (1621-95) or Dickens, can be 
good sociology too. 

The business economy of modern capitalism was not well deve¬ 
loped in the social pattern described by Thackeray. But it is obvious 
that the crimes and immoralities which it is the custom among certain 
classes of statisticians and sociologists to functionally or even causally 
associate with capitalism flourished quite abundantly in the pre-capi¬ 
tal istic or semi-capitalistic eras as well. 

In G. T. Garratt’s Europe's Dance of Death (London 1940) demo¬ 
cracy, as factually functioning in Great Britain during the last decade 
under Baldwin and Chamberlain, is considered to be essentially pluto- 
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cratic. The influence of Lenin s finance-capital on the adminis¬ 
trative system is too patent. The French democracy, likewise, is 
demonstrated to be equally if not more plutocratic. The steel 
magnates of the Comite des Forges are some of the two hundred 
families” which virtually rule France. In both these democracies 
public opinion is consciously or unconsciously nothing but the vested 
interests of a few powerful moneyed men. Newspapers are proven 
to be die organs of these few individuals. Political parties are like 
wise misnomers being virtually the salons of such dominant financiers* 
and social despots. (Supra, p. 97). 

The American sociologist, Earle Eubank, 11 describes the social 
pattern of crime, morality and justice as follows. There arc bub- 
able police,’’ says he, “who must be found and induced to connive at 
what goes on within a certain district or place. 1 here are bondsmen 
who must be engaged and hold themselves ready to appear 111 court at 
a moment’s notice and give bail for one who has been arrested. There 
are lawyers who must be retained to handle the case at trial should it 
go that far; not necessarily the best legal talent in the* city,* but if 
possible attorneys who have influence with the proper officials, who can 
dictate decisions or find ways of deflecting penalties.” 

The social pattern of class differentiations is not being presented 
as the cause of immorality, vice and crime. Nothing more is main¬ 
tained by me than that immorality,* vice and crime are integrally asso¬ 
ciated with the monetary urge and the income-distinctions which 
constitute the basis of the class pattern. Immoralities and criminalities 
are certainly associated with other patterns too. Besides, the money 
pattern does not in every instance lead to immoral, sinful, vicious and 
criminal actions. (P. ^19). 

It should be wrong to suppose, as is generally the custom to 
believe, that vices, immoralities and criminalities aVe committed cx- 

14 Locksteps and Corridor: Twenty five ^ ears of Prison Life (Cincin¬ 
nati, 1927). p. 154. . 
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clusively by the business magnates, industrial leaders, landed aristo¬ 
cracy, i.e., the upper ten thousands. The psychosocial Gestalt of the 
individuals in the diverse income-groups reacts in more or less the 
same manner. The ambition to rise by fair means or foul affects the 
poorest man as much as the richest. The 5-Rupee milkman adulterates 
his stuff in order to swindle half a Rupee per month out of his client. 
Twenty-five to. thirty percent of the Rupee is taken away from the 
householder who depends on his cook or servant for die daily market¬ 
ing. The municipal superintendents, inspectors and overseers are 
decently treated by the vendors and shopkeepers in the markets so 
that the Acts relating to the adulteration of food stuffs and drugs 
become entirely ineffective. In the course of a few years, these 75-150 
-Rupee officials are thereby enabled to build houses of their own worth 
several thousand Rupees as well as acquire other properties. 

In order to get a lift of a few Rupees die intellectuals can be 
traitors to and victimize one another. Duplicity is not an uncommon 
trait among colleagues and comrades. This is practised not how¬ 
ever for an ideologically spiritual purpose but for the class elevation 
or material benefit. 

The 25-50 or 50-150-Rupee schoolmaster cheats the classes and does 
not give adequate lessons because he can force some of the guardians to 
employ him as a home tutor. The medical practitioner of Rs. 100-150 
docs not prescribe the proper medicine at the first visit in order that the 
patient may be compelled to send for him again. The 250-Rupee-lawyer 
swindles his client by taking a bribe from the other party. The 
manager of a firm whose salary- is Rs. 250-500 pet month soon becomes 
master of thousands and hundreds of thousands on account of the 
financial considerations with which he is rewarded by those industria¬ 
lists and businessmen who receive contracts from him for buitdiw- 
materials, btationcry and other requirements. 

fivery zwischenmensebliebe Beziejmno (interhuman relation) i s 
almost invariably attended with some iLlcgal monetary transaction. 
Some dose of cheating, swindling, criminal breach of trust or die like 
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may be expected to be associated with any social contact, no matter 
what be the income-group of the persons involved. 

The presence of women in the picture may often introduce sex- 
exploitation as a matter of course. Women cannot generally expect a 
position or a promotion unless they happen to have confidential men- „ 
friends at some rung of the class-hierarchy. The men or women 
geniuses are declared to be those persons who know, even with official lv 
announced small salaries, how within the short period of three years 
to make themselves owners of substantial properties as well as masters 
ol quite respectable bank accounts. 

Very often it is impossible to connect by the highest flight of 
imagination the fortune acquired by an individual with the salary' and 
allowance he is officially supposed to get. It is not for nothing that the 
genial Frenchman, Proudhon 1 ’ in 1840 asked Quest-cc que la 
v propriete? (What is Property?) and bluntly replied: C’est vol (It is 
robbery). The socio-analysis of the Indian financial Napolepns of the 
la.st two 'generations is likely to yield significant results about the ori 
gins of modern wealth and the urges for class differentiation. 

Candidates for membership of municipal boards, corporations, 
legislative councils and assemblies behave like lambs to their consti¬ 
tuencies, as may be well imagined in East and West, during the can¬ 
vassing period. But as soon as the election is over and they have be¬ 
come members they are unapproachable. They consider themselves to 
be rulers, and as such behave like tyrants. Memberships bring in verv 
often many non-spiritual d lights. And it is for such delights “in the 
long run that many publicists are prepared to equip themselves by 
courting political imprisonment if necessary, as seeming nationalists ox 
socialists. The lay people consider political prisoners to be philanthro¬ 
pists and patriots. But at the hack of their heads quite a few of these 
publicly advertized political prisoners themselves have eventual council' 
memberships and non-spirit 11 a! jovs. 

C. Bougie: SortalistYits hrnn^ais Pari', ^ Bnpter on At/ 

Proudhonismc, pp. 149- 1 51. 
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Patriotism may or may not be the “last refuge of scoundrels/' But 
that it can Le a cloak for money-making and class uplift can be demons¬ 
trated easily. People often accept honorary positions with patriotic or 
public societies in order that they may misappropriate the funds raised 
by subscriptions from all and sundry. The industrial workingmen 
are not infrequently exploited by intellectuals posing as their cham¬ 
pions whose primary object may be just to establish a political platform 
with which to rise in public estimation and coerce the employers into 
offering them handsome presents. 

Should a sociologist care to indulge in a little bit of moralizing, 
one is at liberty to condemn in the Indian social complex what Ross 
finds fault with in his Principles of Sociology . 1G “Foppish standards/’ 
he says, “spread through society and corrupt home-bred notions of 
what is fit.” Again, “people come to scorn joys at their elbows and 
pine for luxuries out of their reach.” Ross is likewise convinced that 
“greed is whetted till even the decent turn to monopoly, extortion, 
chicane and acquisitive crime.” 

In the light of such interpretations, quite objective should appear 
to be the analysis of certain aspects of the American social pattern as 
furnished by the Bengali sociologist, Nagen Chaudhury, in Markin 
Samaj O Samasya (American Society' and Problems, Calcutta 1932) 
and the Tragedies of Modernism (1934). Only, he docs not seem to 
he sufficiently awake to the fact that the so-called American vices and 
crimes have their homes in India also perhaps in somewhat smaller 
numbers and under partially different forms. 

Another American sociologist, Harry Barnes/' does not mince 
He is objective enough to see that “the upper classes capi¬ 
tulated pretty thoroughly to the prevailing something-for-nothing 
psychology of the past era. Freebooting in railroads, banks, utilities, 
receiverships and the like became shockingly frequent. It was in- 

16 New York, 1938 (3rd ed.) pp. 15 s 'See C. H. Page: Class and 
/lint/icau Sociology (New York, *94°) P* Z2 ^‘ 

17 History f ,/ Western Civilization, \ ->!. 11. (New York. 1935), pp. 500, 8^4. 
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evitable that, sooner or later, a process o£ imitation would set in among 
the criminally inclined of the lower classes. This, according to Barnes, 
is an American verification of the “law of social psychology formulated 
by Gabriel Tarde and others years ago that the socially inferior tend 
to ape the socially superior.” 

It should be observed, however, that the inferior classes do not 
always have to wait to be educated into criminal practices by the higher 
classes. The agricultural labourers, the poorer peasants, the clerks, the 
schoolmasters, the authors, the bank clerks, the insurance men, the 
foremen mechanics, the industrial workers, the petty shopkeepers, the 
street vendors,—each is capable of immorality and criminality in lus 
or her sphere. 

However, “no one can seriously maintain,” says Barnes quite ob¬ 
jectively, “that social and economic democracy exists when wc face 
such economic and social inequalities as arc revealed not in the vocal 
harangues of the soap-box orator but in the sober and reliable statistics 
gathered by every great nation. It is not possible to challenge 

Barnes on this attitude. 

A general shortcoming in the American sociological analysis of 
immoralities and criminalities may be found in the almost in¬ 
variable attempt to connect them functionally with capitalism, indus¬ 
trial economy, commercialism, urbanism and so forth. A more 
reasonable and factual attitude would perhaps be to treat them as the 
phenomena of all socio-cultural systems and epochs. Crimes (vices, 
sins, immoralities) are eternal and universal just as the classes arc. 

If rnoncy-leadcrocracy is an evil and if it fosters or is somehow 
associated with immoralities and criminalities it is not the exclusive 
product of modern capitalism. In other epochs the forms and volumes 
of moncy-lcaderocracy, Rupec-M/, dollar-dcspotism might have been 
otherwise, and so also the vices, sins, and crimes might have appeared 
in other forms. But the rule of money as well as the sway of crimes 
were always m, evidence. Objective and uncynical as well as non* 
moralizmg so. nology should be able to establish this position on factual 
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and statistical basis, in case adequate and comparable figures were 
available from diverse regions and ages. 

American sociologists like Ross and Cooley have, further, the 
weakness of believing that democracy is somehow tending to militate 
against crimes and vices. No realistic examination of democratic ins¬ 
titutions can satisfactorily demonstrate this position. 

Evidences of progress are manifest in thousand and one spheres. 
The indices of welfare, prosperity, betterment, and evolutive transfor¬ 
mation can be pointed out easily by statisticians. But, in the first 
place, these indices of what I call badti (expansion or progress and im¬ 
provement) must not be permitted to hide the ugly facts of poverty, 
ill-health, cruelty, torture, exploitation, sabotage, victimization and other 
immoralities, sins and crimes which flourish in new forms and under 
new names. In the second place, the progress that has been or is being 
consummated cannot all be attributed to democracy. 

Perhaps this sentimentalism for democracy is American optimism. 
But it is very often nothing but the cultivation of blindness to the 
realities of evil in the social pattern. 18 It is not unreasonable to believe 
that democracy has certain merits. But the magic of democracy can¬ 
not accomplish every desirable transformation of interhuman relations. 
Besides, it would be too monistic to believe diat non-dcmocratic 
institutions or regimes cannot exhibit the same merits as are claimed 
of democracy. In that case there should have been no virtues,—no 
salya (truth), shiva (good) and sundara (beauty), and no dharma (law, 
justice, duty),—throughout history because as a rule mankind has mainly 
been undemocratic in the past. 

Further, it is rather much too naive to believe that in order to be 
an optimist one must deny, like Browning, the existence of evil as in 
the following words: 

“The evil is null, is nought; 

is silence implying sound; 

r8 See, infra, die discussion on the theory of progress (Part V.). 
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On the earth the broken arcs, 

in the heaven, a perfect round. 

This milk-and-honcy conception of the universe, man and interim man 
relations may appeal to the transcendentalist or the Vedantist. but the 
“broken arcs” are too factual and solid to be overlooked by the prag¬ 
matist. Browningite optimism is false and misleading. In the in¬ 
terest of genuine optimism the pragmatist may, on the contray, come 
boldly forward with a schedule of all the wrongs or evils, a-satyas, 
a-sbivas 3 a-dharmas, etc., and yet at the same time exhibit a catalogue 
of all the measures by which man is trying to overpower the evils, the 
crimes and the vices. The pragmatist does not have to shut his eyes 
to the evil but is fully aware of all social metabolisms by which the 
eternal evils are being perpetually combated. 10 

Distinctions in Rank 

The class distinctions have up till now been analyzed on the basis 
of income. It is now' necessary to add that they are not so simple as 
mere income-distinctions. The income may be derived from diverse 
sources. But not every source of income is socially equal to die others. 
The equality of income from two different sources may not yield the 
identical rank, honour or social value. There are occupations and 
occupations. They differ in the social “rating” or estimation of the 
people. 

We may take the case of the non-Bengali darwans or chapdassis, 
i.c., bearers in the offices of Calcutta. Many of them earn Rs. 35-50 
per month. In income they are often higher than the schoolmasters 
and of course than many of the clerks in their offices. It so happens 
that quite a number of them belongs to the Brahman caste, especially 
of the U.P. and Bihar. Besides, some of them are well up in Sanskrit 
language and literature. 1 hey can discuss the laws of Manu and 

19 The hopes and fears about democracy may be seen in h. A. Ross: 
Principles of Sociology (New York, 1938 3rd edition), pp. 454-455, 683 685, 
713. Cf. Garatt: L11 rope’s Dunce of- Death (London, 1940). See also Pari V. 
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Yajnavalkya and the teachings of Buddha and Sankara about the caste 
polity and other social patterns. Large audiences of chaprasis can be 
addressed by them on such topics, and, indeed, also public meetings. 
In these respects their qualifications are on a par with those of any 
Sanskntists or, for that matter, any modern publicists. But neither the 
income nor the Brahman caste nor the Sanskrit learning nor the general 
culture can raise such clarwans or chaprassis in rank. Even the 30- 
Rupee clerk in the offices treats them as inferior creatures. 

The same remarks about the dominance of rank in class-pattern 
apply to the Nepali or Gurkha watchmen. Neither their wage-scale, 
although higher than that of clerks, nor their religion as staunch 
Hindu, nor their orthodoxy and bravery which prepare them to die 
for the gods and the social order, is an effective consideration in the 
class psychology. The Punjabi Sikhs of Calcutta are, as a rule, 
chauffeurs or drivers of motor buses and motor cars. They arc to be 
counted among the self-sacrificing patriots and social servants of modern 
times. In religion and morals they are as high as anybody. Their 
historic tradition, also, is something to conjure with. Further, as motor 
drivers their income is decent and more satisfying than that of many 
intellectuals. Inspitc of all this their ranking is low. 

In Eur-America also the coal-shovers and other men of such ranks 
earn more than the “white-collared slaves,” as clerks and intellectual 
workers of that class arc known. But the orientations of these latter 
to the manual workers arc anything but agreeable. The human per¬ 
sonality of the bearers, watchmen and motor drivers is entirely ignored 
by the superiors. An important feature of class psychology consists 
in these inhuman and anti-human orientations to human beings. 

o 

In keeping with this attitude the illiterate is treated by the lite¬ 
rates as an uneducated and uncultured animal. Since nearly yo per 
cent of the Indian population cannot read and write, the social pattern 
is acculturatcd to ignoring the human values of virtually the entire 
demographic strength of t(ie country. Sociologically, however, it is 
very important n> rccogni/< th.it the cultivator, the* coolie, the tndus- 
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trial worker and other skilled or unskilled labourer are getting edu¬ 
cated and cultured every day in and through the very processes oE 
manual labour. Their general intelligence and mothci wit arc- 
sharpened because of the habitual practice in the agricultural, boating, 
pottery, spinning, weaving and other arts and crafts. The mere in¬ 
ability to read and write cannot pedagogically be considered tanta¬ 
mount to ignorance, absence of culture or want of education. In 
criminal statistics it cannot be demonstrated that per 10,000 of the 
population the school-going or literate classes arc less immoral, sinning, 
vicious, addicted to crimes or recidivists than the so-called illiterates. 
But in the sociology of classes the illiterates, apart from birth and 
income considerations, arc not appraised intellectually or morally as 
human beings. The distinction is unreasonable but is a universal 
fact of the social pattern coming down from the ancient \ cdic and 
Greek times. 

The same monthly income of Rs. 1000-2000 may be earned b\ 
two persons, one 111 business and the other in government $ctyic$. The 
Indian social pattern, constituted as it is today, would treat the govern¬ 
ment servant as in rank a higher person than the businessman. Per¬ 
haps unless the businessman commands Rs. 5000 per month he is nor 
likely to be treated as of the same rank as the 1000-2000-Rupee govern¬ 
ment servant. It is not possible to be precise in these ratings, rankings 
or evaluations of honorific worth. But from the highest to the lowest 
income-group the distinction between the private occupation and the 
government job has to be understood as fundamental in the social 
complex of India. The social gradations or distinctions based on in¬ 
come acquire their despotocratic significance when they are derived 
from government service. The most typical bourgeoisie ol India 
is made up of highest government servants. These may he said to 
belong to the first two classes the 1000 2000-Rupee and the above 2000 
Rupee group (pp. 197, 207). They constitute the income-aristocrat.)* as 
well as the occupational aristocracy, i.e., the clttc ol the country. It is 
these persons that make the* “hkhiv and lead it off. Between them 
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and the rest of the world the gap or social distance is almost unbridge¬ 
able. The official privileges and influences commanded by them are so 
high that they iunction automatically or unconsciously as social tyrants 
and are treated as such from a safe distance by the others, who behave 
as pigmies. Their number, however, be it recalled, is extremely low. 
This points to the oligarchic despotocracy of the social pattern. 

As a result of die glorious Swadeshi revolution of 1505 and 
especially since 1920 a few individuals of this class have been trying 
to cultivate patriotically the virtues of humaneness in their relations 
with neighbours. But the situation has not changed to any 
rnennonable extent. 

We are speaking of the persons of the Indian races, —and not of 
the non-Indian race whose position in the entire bureaucratic system 
may therefore be guessed by the student of social forces. It should be 
an interesting study in social psychology to investigate how an entire 
body of otherwise distinguished individuals is affected in orientations, 
attitudes, behaviours, etc. by the presence of a solitary non-Indian 
member of the ruling race in the company. 

I he soziale Beziehungen between Indians and non-Indians of all 
continents resident within Indian boundaries are important enough to 
yield the specimens of all types of interhuman contact detailed by 
Durkhcim, Giddmgs, Cooley, Ross, von Wiese, Thurnwald and 
others. They should prove to be valuable topics for researches in the 
caste and class configurations of la soaologie colon iale. 2 " Some of 
M a timer s ideas arc likely to be verified and to a certain extent modi¬ 
fied. But very often corrections are likely to be suggested and by all 
means the entire science is expected to be profoundly enlarged. 

Be this as it may, it is at this rung of the income and rank 
ladder that the class-distinctions start. 1 he highest rung is naturally 
concentrated in the mammoth cities but is represented by quite a few 

20 Sec supra, pp. 72-75, and infra the discussion 011 the sociology of 
empire-holders in Part V. 
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representatives in the smaller towns as well as prominent \illagcs. 
The “society” these men set up establishes the norms for the others. 
It is the women of this “society” that lord it over the feminine and 
even the masculine world. The other men and women with whom 
they come into contact in towns and villages are made by this society 
to feel that India is a continent not only of castes but of money 
and rank-dominated classes as well. These other men and women 
themselves are no saints or sages either. Each one is a sociat tyrant 
in his or her little world. Money multiplied by rank pervades the 
psychology of almost every individual man and woman in regard to 
the orientations or reactions towards neighbours to the right or 
neighbours to the left. There is hardly any rural-urban differentiation 
in this aspect of social relations. 

Two high-class government servants drawing the same salary , do 
not necessarily belong to the same class in each other s estimation. If 
the one fellow belongs to the executive department he will consider 
himself to be superior m rank to the other in case the latter belongs 
to the judiciary. The wife of the executive develops her reactions 
accordingly. The social contacts between the two groups of officials 
may not be frequent or intimate. We visualize here virtually two 
classes although neither comprises more than a handful. And this 
pattern is both rural and urban. 

These two groups vis-a-vis the rest of the community m the 
smaller towns and rural areas live to all intents and purposes an isolated 
life. 1 he lawyers and doctors, unless somewhat richer than these 
officials in income, would hardly be treated as worth while acquain¬ 
tances. And the members of other classes are mere shadows. 

Schoolmasters, clerks, shopkeepers, or common traders etc. are 
beneath these officials’ notice. It is under the influence ol political 
movements that members of such “lower’ classes have acquired a dig 
nity. They are very often creative and dynamic in public life. Now as 
lawyers and medical practitioners play a prominent role in politics 
they arc compelled to come into contact and co-operate with school- 
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masters, clerks and shopkeepers in spite of their lower rank and income. 
Political propaganda has thus served to a certain extent to obliterate 
the class-distinctions by initiating a new class of publicists. Doses of 
social democracy have been injected into the class-pattern on account 
of the nationalistic politics and the Congress movement. School¬ 
masters, clerks and common traders arc also coaxed by the leaders of 
trade unions and socialistic ideologists. Altogether, both from the 
nationalist and the socialist sides these persons have been raised to a 
somewhat elevated position which they can owe neither to their in¬ 
come nor to their rank. All the same, this new position of school¬ 
masters, clerks and shopkeepers is more idealistic than social, more 
nominal than factual. As constituting a class they cannot be said to 
have risen to anything beyond the 150-Rupec level, i.e., their actual 
income position, altliough on account of their political creativities 
their worth has risen in the estimation of the journalistic world. 

Political reputation, even when it is based on solid self-sacrifice 
rising up to mentionablc martyrdom, does not raise anybody in class. 
The class is always governed by income and rank in the occupation. 
The publicity acquired because of political services may render a 
patriot’s name even a household word in the country. But as long 
as it is not supported by solid gold the status of the patriot in class- 
pattern experiences just a temporary ‘inflation/ The position may 
be “spiritually” heightened, but in the estimation of the world the 
fellow is just a 30-Rupce or 75-Rupee man. The class pattern is 
cruel. It does not know anything but the “kingdom of this world.” 

The intellectuals likewise may to a certain extent enjoy, as indicated 
above (p. 214), something like an '‘extra-territorial" position which 
has no reference to their income and rank. Even a poor Story-writer, 
poet, journalist, research-scholar, musician schoolmaster, if lie ot* she 
be gifted, has the chance of being lionized in certain circles. It may 
be possible for such persons to command a somewhat “inflated” status 
which newspapers and conferences render all die more popular. But 
on the strength of this “spiritual standing no intellectual is naive 
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enough to feel that he or she has got a lift in the class. The professors 
in smaller towns say, 150 or 200-Rupee men), for instance, may once 
in a while have contacts with the higher class officials, the industrial 
pioneers, the bank managers, or the landed aristocracy. But these 
contacts cannot constitute their credit in the bank of class-distinctions. 

Money and rank are powerful enough to dissolve to a consider¬ 
able extent the joint families that have long furnished the customary 
familistic type” in India. A family of four brothers, all of whom 
are married, cannot possibly carry on together, when their incomes 
and ranks are substantially different. They rate one another efiffcrcn 
tially. Suppose one is a high executive official, one a lawyer of the 
ordinary grade, the third a clerk, and the fourth a mechanic or electri¬ 
cian. The executive will find it difficult to associate with the others 
except, if at all, on the marriage and sraddba 21 (post-mortem memorial) 
occasions. The mechanic and the clerk may pull on together because 
they belong to the same income-class. The lawyer belongs neither to 
the one nor to the other. He is, besides, likely to be a politician. 
The executive, therefore, will avoid him in any case. The income 
and rank are understood quite realistically by the wives. The Women's 
special, i.e., feminine points of view arc additional divergence-promot¬ 
ing factors. Altogether, we encounter situations in which it becomes 
impossible for the four to develop contacts with one another on any 
plane. The partitions are sweetly consummated under the gentle 
atmosphere of the fairer sex. Eur-America understands this social 
pattern remarkably well. Only, nobody over there pretends to parade 
the spirituality of Eur-American family life and social mores. In the 
midst of such realities it becomes almost a scientific caricature to try 
to talk of the ‘village-soul,’ the “eternal peasant,” the “familistic 
tvpe ’ and so forth even as a merely logical, formal oy heuristic entity. 
Money and rank are more powerful than kinship even in the joint 
families of India. Socmtion, society-forming process or socialization of 
this type is no less rural than urban. 

21 See, infra, die section on “The A char as, Folkways ami Stolen” 
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In scientific and cultural affairs the income-rank pattern plays the 
dominant role. In a medical association of, say, 50-150-Rupee physi¬ 
cians the presence of a 2000-Rupee medical practitioner would not be 
treated as the relation- of a professional man with his colleagues. The 
50-150-Rupee practitioners deal with him as with a demi-god and he 
also makes them feel that their attitude is quite right. The distinc¬ 
tion is not scientific but monetary and materialistic. The teaching 
profession from the highest rung in universities and colleges down to 
the secondary and primary schools presents the class distinction in its 
most characteristic features. The professors of colleges are treated as 
inferior creatures by those of the universities. Their qualifications in 
scientific attainments and character are very often identical, but the 
ones have a substantially higher income than the others. The differen¬ 
tiations between the college professors and the school teachers are no 
less brutal. The distance from the school teacher to the university 
professor is from Rs. 20-30 to, generally speaking, Rs. 150-500, in a 
few cases to Rs. 750, and once in a while to Rs. 1000. The importance 
of scientific and cultural conferences is measured by the number of 
2000-Rupee men present. 

Materialism of the sordid type is, with few exceptions, the founda¬ 
tion of social relations among Indian intellectuals. Scientific, philoso¬ 
phical or literary merit is almost invariably measured by worldly success 
and honours. And these latter arc frequently the rewards of non- 
mtcllcccual and extra-academic attitudes, behaviours or liaisons. 

Among brain workers, as among industrial or manual, the 
remuneration for independence is oftener victimization than anything 
else Those who admire this independence at heart dare not declare 
themselves. This social pattern would quite intelligible in hur- 
America and Japan also. 

Man-to-man relations are rare between intellectuals of diverse 
im otiic-and rank groups. The seniors or superiors of the academic 
hierarchy very often treat the juniors or subordinates in the same 
spirit and in ihc same way as the manager of a factory his workingmen 
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and clerks or the zamindar (landowner) his mu h nr is (book-keepers) 
and peyadas (servants or bearers). This shows incidentally that the 
relations between “officers’ and the “men in all fields are governed 
by the same pattern and that this is not a humane or democratic pattern. 
The academic juniors and subordinates, accordingly, approach their 
bosses, as a rule, if not invariably, in the manner of sycophants, 
flatterers and slaves. This attitude is not disliked by the bosses. It is 
in such an academic atmosphere that people dwell at length on the 
signal achievements of Hindu-Moslem, Indian or Eastern spirituality 
and the possibilities of redeeming Eur-America s soul with the adminis¬ 
tration of this Oriental patent. 

Distinctions in rank are well known among industrial workers. 
One has only to read the list of titles or designations on the boards 
of any workshop. The designations, be it observed, are independent 
of caste as well as income. The same distinctions arc observed by the 
cultivator classes. The hierarchy of rank belongs normally to the 
social pattern of the “farmer peasants.” One must not be blind to the 
distinctions understood bv the “eternal village soul. 

Between the town and the village the money-despotocracy and the 
rank despotocracy, i.e., the class distinction does not vary in quality 
or kind. There may be and often is a quantitative distinction. 1 lus 
is apparent in the difference in the absolute amounts of income and 
in the grades or ranks of oflice. But in the rural areas the families 
of higher income and higher rank do not behave with the lover in 
come and lower rank families in am specially non-matcrialistic or 
spiritual manner, it is the difference in the doses or grade* of the 
income-rank pattern that creates the class distinction and not the abso¬ 
lute amounts of income and rank. As long as the village continues 
to exhibit this income-rank difference between individuals or families 
u will remain the theatre of class distinctions. as it has al\va\ s been 
No objective sociology ought to postulate democratic ratings ui any 
epoch of the “eternal village or the history less peasant. In class 
sociology the village or the peasant is not sui generis. 
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Such theatres of rural and urban class-distinctions are, be it repeated, 
as old as mankind. If there is any period in world history very 
comparable and yet very near to that of the rich-poor pattern of modern 
times, that is the epoch of Louis XIV. And yet, conventionally 
speaking, we are not living in the social pattern of the age of le grand 
monarque. That was a pre-capitalistic or at any rate a pre-industrial 
epoch. But no modern sociographist describing the morals, manners, 
sins and crimes of today in Eur-America or Asia—no radical socialist 
or ultra-bolshevist—can say anything about the present conditions more 
than or different from what the " aimable ” La Fontaine (1622-93), whom 
Taine describes as the “Homer of the French people,” said in his Fables 
about the king and "les autres puissances the magistrates, the 
clergy, the doctors, the officers of the state, the bourgeois and the 
petits gens. Of course, La Fontaine was a moralist and did not (lit 
les cboses qua clemi (tell his stories except in a half suggestive manner). 
(See, supra , p. 220). 

Creative Youths vs . Uncreative Veterans 
The class-pattern is, unlike the caste-pattern, an exclusively mate¬ 
rialistic configuration. Nothing but money (and rank) counts in these 
distinctions. It is the urge for higher income and higher rank that 
inspires tne men and women as individuals belonging to the classes. 
An impact of these income-rank urges may be seen functioning in the 
intellectual, academic or cultural world. Most of. the intelligentsia 
lie as a rule dominated h> the considerations of income and rank. 
Purely idealistic considerations of carving out an address in the world 
of arts and sciences may for all practical purposes be ignored as a 
force in the Indian milieu. Real idealism is perhaps to be seen, if at 
all among the freshmen between 22 and 25. But the research 01 
general cultural atmosphere is so base and materialistic that already by 
the 25th year the young intellectual* commence shedding their spiri¬ 
tual enthusiasms, if they have any, and get accultiirated to the fcony 
realities of unromantic routinism. 1 he exceptions are few. That is 
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why the sum-total of achievements in the entire country is paltry. 
(Supra, pp. 205, 212-217). 

As soon as the income-rank incentive fails or is exhausted the 

creative urge of many of the intelligentsia ceases to function. At 

about the 35th year the highest income and rank level is generally 
reached by the academicians. It is interesting that the contributions 
to science and art, such as happen to come from Indian scholars, arc 
made by them, generally speaking, down to their 35th year. Aftci 
that they sit tight on their past reputation as well as income-rank 

complex and think of cultivating business and other contracts. At 

this stage they commence functioning as “leaders in diverse spheres. 
In India today the number of distinguished men is so limited that 
the public demand on each one of them is extraordinary. No mattei 
what be the line in which the fellow happens to be some sort of an 
expert he is expected to “give a lead in everv sphere from horticulture 
to pucriciilture. 1 lien the charms and joys of social “leadership” begin 
to work on their mentalities. After all, they are human beings. This 
implies that they virtually bid adieu to scholarship. 

This social pattern is habituated to two important items in the 
cultural mores. First, not more than ten years of creative work 01 
research activity is generally exhibited by the intellectuals. The 
expectation of research life’ is. as a rule, ten years from the 25th to the 
35th- fhe other aspect of this pattern is the scientifically almost un¬ 
productive period of nearly twenty-five years. This period lasts [fom 
the 33th to the 60th year when the intellectual quits his job. During 
this long period every senior dominates the cultural enterprises * as well 
as the life’s career of the juniors. The interaction is peculiar. The 
creative youths of 25-33 are bossed bv the generally uncreative veterans 
°f 35-60. Exceptions arc, of course, to be noted here as elsewhere. 

It should be observed that intellectual creativity or research work 
,n arts and sciences, as understood in Eur-Amcnca or Japan, was 
hardly known in India down to the swadeshi revolution of 1905*' 

12 B. K. Sarkar: Crtstivt India (Lahore, * 937 )» IT- 4H 420, $02, 
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But it is practically since 1920 that a somewhat continuous work has 
been slowly and haltingly proceeding in all culture-centres. 

In Eur-America and Japan the folkways of the scientific world do 
not substantially differ from those of the Indian pattern. But the 
“expectation of research life in those countries is somewhat longer, 
perhaps twenty-five years from the 25th to the 50th. Incidentally, it 
is noteworthy that the “exception of life, biologically considered, is 
higher in Eur-America and Japan than in India. Besides, there arc 
two other items in the pattern that deserve notice. In the first place, 
a tradition of some fifty to seventy-five years of research has been 
established in those regions. It can be traced back, say, to 1870. And 
secondly, the number of workers in each and every field of science, 
although very many of them are second-rate and third-rate, is consi¬ 
derable. India is, therefore, bound to lag behind Eur-America and 
Japan in many lines and for many years. It is useless to sentimentalize 
over an objective reality. 

A social pattern that sets a premium on uncreativcncss by patro¬ 
nizing and extolling inactive seniors naturally encourages idleness and 
demoralization among the juniors. These latter get acculturatcd to 
the concept that inactivity is a socially laudable virtue and a mark ol 
profound scientific and philosophic scholarship. They suspect, bc- 
sides, that any activity on their part might engender jealousy in the 
higher ranks thus jeopardizing their own job and promotion. Such 
fears and suspicions are to he counted as some of the processes of 
socijtian and society-building in East and West. 

Cultural planners and statesmen may think of coming forward 
in inject doses of idealistic 4$ well as practical patriotism into tlu: 
system. The transformation of the social pattern in the academic and 
admiral world of India has long been overdue. Social workers and 
publicists who devote time to social reform in this line or that are 
invited to tackle the problem of inspiring a higher standard of mtel- 

625-L27. U\ 665. ''Sty 685 r/r St *' tology of Races. Cultures and (hi mart 
Progress (Calcutta, 1939) pp. 3. 1821. 21# yoo, 333-335, 35*'353> 3 6i > 
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lectuality as well as morality among the workers in the field of arts 
and sciences. La medecine sociale would consist in fostering such 
social metabolisms as enable the creative youths to function as initia¬ 
tors, leaders, and organizers in science and learning unhampered by 
the social gods and official superiors of all descriptions. The present 
study does not have any such practical aim. 

The situation is complicated by the practical considerations of a 
humane character. No public institution can be expected to ask a man 
to retire at 35 or 40 simply because he is no longer as active or genuinely 
creative as he was before. 

In formal sociology this is the problem before Eur-America and 
Japan also. Some day it should be possible for American sociologists, 
furnished as they are with enormous financial, organizational and 
technical resources, to institute hcmisphcroidal researches into the 
problem of creative vouths vs. uncreativc veterans on a wide statistical 
and otherwise quantitative basis. The role of age in the quality, 
quantity and variety of researches and investigations may be treated ns 
a fine topic for useful scientific studies. 


The Real Bourgeois 

Nowhere in the above discussion is it implied that even' man 01 
woman in each of the seven income-rank groups of the four classes 
possesses in an extreme degree all the characteristics that may be ^ttn 
buted to each class. The psycho-social Gestalt of no individual can 
be taken to be determined in such a monistic manner. Exceptions arc 
there. Besides,—non-class,—human or humane,—ideologies may be 
postulated and indeed detected in certain doses in every mentality 01 
social behaviour. (Pp. 201, 221). 

In Marx's Communist Manifesto (1848) the world knows only 
two classes,—the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. But in my scheme 
of class-distinctions, as exhibited in the schedule and as discussed up- 
' ill oiow, die classes are multiple. In die Marxist system the differ*Hr < 
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tium between the two classes is furnished by the “surplus value.” 
The system envisaged in the present study finds the clifferentium in 
the level of income-c«ra-rank. Class-consciousness is a function o( 
the differences between individuals or groups in income and rank. 
According to Marx all landowners, capitalists and rentiers i.e., those 
who enjoy the surplus value (rent, interest and profit) constitute one 
homogeneous class with a concentrated, unified and un formalized 
psychology. But in realistic economics profound distinctions are to 
be found even between those surplus-value-^//^ (enjoyers of surplus 
value), because there are the rich, the richer and the richest among 
them as well as the poor, the poorer and the poorest. Similarly, Marx 
would take the entire industrial workers as one class of the “exploited.” 
This is his proletariat. The economic realist ought to envisage class 
distinctions between one group of industrial workers and another 
group, because not all the groups possess the same income and rank. 
The Marxist ideology makes a hard and fast distinction between the 
bourgeois and the proletariat. But in the Realpolitik of socio-econ¬ 
omic pattern there are bourgeois individuals and groups among the 
proletariat class also. Likewise are to be found proletarian groups 
among the so-called bourgeois classes. 

Cverybody who possesses a relatively higher income and is cons¬ 
cious of this higherness or superiority is in my analysis a bourgeois, 
fo the 500-Rupce man the 2000-Rupcc man is a bourgeois and the 
iy>Rupce man a proletarian. To the ^o-Rupee man, again, the 150- 
Rupce man is a fat-salaried fellow and a bourgeois. When the cons¬ 
ciousness of superiority is based on the higher grade of income there 
is the bourgeois consciousness. The source of income or the occupa¬ 
tion does not create any substantial difference except in certain special 
instances, c.g., the peculiar position of government jobs as discussed in 
a previous section (p. --29). 1 he 100-Rupee industrial worker does not 

treat the 15-Rupee coolie or unskilled factoryman as a member of his 
class. The coolie or the unskilled labourer at the 10-15-Rupce level 
is ,1 proletariat to tin: mistri (artisan), foreman, electrician and so forth 
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at the 50-75- 100-Rupee level. The real bourgeois cannot be identical 
with the Marxist bourgeois. 

The genuine bourgeois consciousness or mentality, based as it 
is on income-differentiations, consists in two things. First, it is the 
sense of superiority. Secondly, it furnishes an urge or elan tor a distinc¬ 
tive or differential interhuman (i.e., social) behaviour. 1 he bourgeois 
is, in other words, a snob in certain particulars. It goes without saying 
that the individual or the family equipped with certain doses of the 
bourgeois lives more comfortably on the material plane than the person 
or family that is to be described as proletariat in relation to the former. 
Material superiority is identical with bourgeois living. But this fact 
of better material living alone is not enough to constitute the bourgeois 
psyche. The “sense” of superiority vis-a-vis the related proletariat is 
part and parcel of the bourgeois mental outfit. Further, in his relations 
with whomever lie may regard as the proletariat he airs his superiority 
in a formal and of course in a subconscious manner. This is the 
snobbishness. The phenomenon can be no less urban than rural. 

The bourgeois’s wife fa at her job in the making of family won 
The “familistic patterns” of the peasant, the workingman, the clerk, 
the schoolmaster, the lawyer, the medical practitioner, the landed pro¬ 
prietor, the industrialist, the bank manager, the executive official and 
so on, are engaged each in cultivating its own orientations of superiority 
to somebody down below. The children arc educated into those 
superiority-complexes in the most direct manner conceivable. They 
know definitely which children of the neighbourhood arc proletarian 
and must be consciously avoided by all means. 1 hesc family ac haras 
are not the exclusive features of the Class A. 1. but of all rungs down 
to the lowest income-groups of Class D. 

If there is any materialism anywhere on earth it is to he detected 
in this anti-proletarian, i.e., anti-poorcr consciousness and iinti-poorei 
behaviour of the bourgeois. Materialism is in the very breath of ilu 
bourgeois’s nostrils. It is this materialism that furnishes the bourgeois 
spirituality'. I he bourgeois is meanness, materialism and inhumanity 
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personified. Evidently not every individual man or woman in every 
income-group or class is poisoned by the bourgeois “mentality”. Per¬ 
sonalities are not so monistically determined. Exceptions have to be 
recognized in the sociations of every class. 

Every relatively rich man is a bourgeois vis-a-vis the poorer man. 
But not every richer man, i.e., bourgeois, may have a bourgeois ‘‘menta¬ 
lity.” Many, — but not all,—men and women in all income-groups or 
classes possess certain doses of the bourgeois “mentality.” Millions of 
individuals, distributed in the diverse classes, are then to be treated 
as materialistic, mean and inhuman to that extent. Materialism, mean¬ 
ness and inhumanity are not the specific features of any particular 
income-group or class. All classes arc subject to these social 
diseases, if diseases they are. But in every class, i.e, in every group of 
relatively richer and poorer persons many individuals may happen to 
possess idealism, i.e., non-bourgeois “mentality” or psyche. These 
distinctions are fine and subtle but should not be ignored. Social 
workers and social reformers, patriots, moralists and publicists must 
never overlook these fundamental aspects of the bourgeois consciousness 
in their attempts at the re-moralization and re-spiritualization of 
rural or urban centres. 

Classes vis-a-vis Castes . Parties 
and Other Groups 

The relations of the caste pattern and the class pattern vis-a-vis 
each other may now be summarized as follows: 

1. (a) Every income-group or class may contain all the castes, 
(b) No income-group or class is the monopoly of any 

particular caste. 

2. (a) Every caste may contain all the income-groups or 

classes. 

(b) No caste is the monopoly of any particular income- 
group or class. . 
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Altogether, the caste lines and the class lines run independently 
of each other. The two lines cross each other in opposite directions. 
The following diagram may exhibit the relation: 
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The diagram indicates that castes no. 3, tor instance, can be re¬ 
presented in all the different classes. Again, the classes no. 2 may like¬ 
wise be seen in all the numerous caste groups. 

Statistically, however, there are, as there must be, differences in 
the number of persons belonging to each caste in the diverse income 
groups. Similarly, the number of persons belonging to each income- 
group must be different in the diverse castes. It is the matter ol 
incidences and frequencies. Such facts of social mobility arc ro be 
envisaged as items of regular social metabolism and transformation 
from time to time. 

The representatives of some of the so-called lower castes. even the 
depressed and untouchable, lute always been among the richest indi¬ 
viduals in the country. On the contrary. Brahmans of the highest 
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caste have often been found among the poorest and the most indigent 
members of the population. 

There are social reformers, social workers and social servants who 
cry hoarse over the caste inequalities, caste distances and caste differen¬ 
tiations. They are not unjustified. But the student of interhuman 
relations is convinced, further, that such'applied sociologists or social 
statesmen will not be justified in overlooking the class inequalities, class 
distances and class differentiations. A campaign against class rigidities, 
class tyrannies and class inhumanities is not likely to be less desirable 
than that against the caste tyrannies and caste autocracies. The differ¬ 
ence between the two orders of inequalities is not unsubstantial. The 
caste inequalities are confined virtually to the realm of marriage re¬ 
lations and certain untouchability questions. But class inequalities 
ailect men, women and children every day and in every walk of life. 

I lie prohibition of marriage between certain castes may not appear 
to be so inhuman as the tyranny exercised by men and women on 
account of money over the poorer human beings. Those Indians who 
are interested in the establishment of social equalization have before 
them the not simple and easy problem of liquidating the money- 
despotocracies and the materialistic inequalities. 

In my analysis the class distinction, be it repeated, is not exclu¬ 
sively capitalistic, industrial, or urban. The problem before reformers 
,s therefore, no more urban than rural. 

The classes arc to be distinguished from another type of social 
formations which look very much like them. These are the group* 
merits professionals and may be described somewhat as parties of a 
quasi-poi.tical nature. 21 These groups may conveniently be enumerated 
as five, namely, (i) the zaminderi (landowning) capitalists, (2) the in- 
d ostrial-cKm-commercial capitalists, (3) the peasants, (4) the indus- 

M IW die evolution of social classes in Bengal sec li.uhrr Pet he Ban get, 
(Bengali, in Progress), Cain...a, .yJ4- The hangeli jatir paruh sreni (five 
gioups of the Bengali society) have bed, discussed in the chapter on “The 


Cultivator tin* Middle Class and the Zamindar,” 


PP* ^u-543. 
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trial workers, and (5) the intellectuals. These groups arc generally iden¬ 
tified with classes by sociologists and may be taken as such for certain 
purposes. But, although fundamentally occupational or economic in 
structure, they are not differentiated from one another by income-level 
which is the basis of class distinctions. So, for the purposes of the 
present study these groups are taken separately from the classes. 

The landowning groups, — the zamindars, the nawabs, the lati - , 

fundi , — do not orientate themselves to the world in the same way as 
the industrial aristocracy. Nor is the mentality of the peasants iden¬ 
tical with that of the factory and transportation workers. But, on the 
whole, it has been becoming more and more patent that the intellec¬ 
tuals are treated as a separate order by all these four groups, each 
from its own standpoint. 

1 he old landed aristocracy as well as the new industrial and com¬ 
mercial classes have been getting differentiated from the intellectual. 

On the other hand, the working classes as well as the peasants have 
likewise been developing themselves on entirely independent, non- 
intellectual patterns. The intimate contacts between the intellectuals 
and the business world have been becoming less and less frecjuem. 

I he industrial workers have, besides, been cultivating aloofness ;^s much 
from the employer classes as from the intellectuals. Their dependence 
on the intellectuals for propaganda and guidance is transitory. This son 
of differentiation between the professional or occupational groups was 
perhaps unknown during the glorious swadeshi revolution of 1905. 

I he social pattern was more or less homogeneous at the beginning ol 
the present century. The heterogeneity may be said to have conic 
into existence,—to use a Spencerian category,—to a certain extent with 
the establishment of the All-India Trade Union Congress in 19*10. 

But the more or less rigid demarcations between these groupentents 
professionnels are not perhaps older than 1930-35. f he trend of social 
differentiations has been becoming positively clearer since then. In . 
I:ur-America, of course, especially among the adult countries this , 
differentiation or heterogeneity can be traced back to about 1&S5 (T hird 
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Reform Act in England), if not earlier still. In India the Government 
of India Act 1935 may perhaps be regarded as the first official embodi¬ 
ment of group-differentiations of the new social pattern. 

An intellectual is not respected as such by the landowning group 
unless he identifies himself with the status quo of the feudalistic aris¬ 
tocracy 111 his researches and viewpoints. The new industrial-com¬ 
mercial oligarchy hates the intellectual who docs not support it in all 
its labour, taxation, tariff, currency and other policies vis-a-vis the 
government. According to the peasants nobody is an intellectual 
who fails to argue in favour of the abolition of the latifundi. In the 
judgment of trade unions and other labour or socialistic ideologists the 
only intellectuals worth while are those who swear by Marx in every¬ 
thing from fried potato to futuristic paintings. The others are un¬ 
progressive,— an ti-pragati bookworms. A few labourite or “leftist” 
intellectuals are so great Marxists that they dare not exchange words 

with innocent non-party intellectuals. They fear lest this contact be 

reported to their party-bosses and their honesty in Marxism be a topic 
for inquisition. Then there are the political groups or parties 

of diverse dyes, loyalist, i.e., pro-British, liberal, Congressist, Muslim 
Leaguer, Momtnist, and so on. Each one expects that the intellectual 
should support its own brand of nationalism, swaraj or freedom. 

Woe unto the intellectual who belongs to no group but remains an 
exponent of l’intelligence, in the words of Blaha, 21 a sozial- 

jrcischwebender Geist (spirit moving freely in social matters) as under¬ 
stood by Alfred Weber, or a Brahman of the Hindu socio-legal theories. 
Such intellectuals, however, are not unknown ii) the Indian social 
pattern of today. Like La Fontaine of old France these Indian 
'‘classless” (?) and non-party intellectuals have their eyes and ears open 
as much to the "lion’ as to tire other “animals of the forest,” namely, 
the court, the nobility, the clergy, the bourgeoisie, the peasant and 

a*} See, supra, pp 75 78. 12j 125, A. Blalia: "L'Intelligence, facteur 

dequiltin social'' (Ri v:u Internationale dc Sceiologtc, Paris, July-August, 1956, 
Noveinlxi-December, 1937). ' 
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the petty folks. The free-lance intellectuals of Eur-Amcrica may not 
fail to find a few colleagues in India. 


1 he Classes in America and Soviet Russia 

The annihilation of inequalities of the birth pattern, i.e., the 
abolition of the caste system is quite conceivable. In Eur-Amenca 
and elsewhere the caste pattern has disappeared and at present docs 
not exist except perhaps in mild forms. In India also instances of the 
deviation from the hereditary caste-detcrminism in dining, occupa¬ 
tion and marriage were known in the past.” They arc becoming 
more and more frequent today and at any rate being discussed more 
and more seriously as desirable consummations. But as for the class-; 
inequalities, it is hardly thinkable that they can ever cease to cxjst. 
The class distinctions, i.e., the stratifications—not necessarily heredi¬ 
tary and closed—between the rich and the poor have been going 
since the Vedic times and the age of Hesiod’s Works and Days. The 
inequalities between the income-groups could not be abolished in Eur- 
America by the French Revolution. In the nineteenth ancj twentieth 
centuries the same inequalities prevail,—although under different names 
and forms,—with at least as much if not greater intensity as in aheient 
and medieval Europe. The class-distinctions in modern India arc 
equally intense and wide. 1 hev are not modern phenomena. They 
come down from the olden times. In social and cultural dyna¬ 
mics class inequalities and the pattern of class differentiations have to 
be taken as universal as well as eternal. The forms of the differciv* 
tiations, inequalities and distinctions based bn income may change 
from epoch to epoch or from region to region. But the economic 
inequalities themselves are unchanging and permanent. Without 
sentimentalizing over the situation the student of sociations and social 
patterns will have to generalize to the effect that the castes may come 
and the castes may go but the classes go on lor ever. 
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Supra, pp. 169-171. 185. 187 192. 
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It is a wrong attitude in sociology to identify sociation with the 
processes implying love, fellow-feeling, friendship and co-operation. 
Groups, classes, communities and societies are made by the processes of 
hatred, jealousy, envy, malice, enmity and competition no less than bv 
the others . Those who take the one-sided view of sociation are generally 
ptone to ignore or overlook the evils of the modern types associated 
with contemporary class-patterns. (Pp. 81-82). 

The student of class questions notices with interest that an American 
sociologist, Charles Cooley (1864-1929), 2,1 considers democracy to be 
the antidote to class feeling in the U.S.A. “All the people feel subs¬ 
tantially alike,” says he. And yet he cannot ignore the evils of com¬ 
mercialism. It has disregarded, he believes, the “plight of the lower 
classes” and promoted vice for selfish gain. In his judgment, further, 

‘'Commercialization has brought about the institutionalization of the 
upper classes, accompanied by retrogression of social feeling and sense 
of responsibility. It has likewise separated the rulers from the rest 
of humanity.” 27 

It is curious that Ross should announce in Changing America 2S 
that the rigidity of classes has been declining in the U.S.A. It may 
be conceded that certain rigidities of the old pattern have perhaps been 
liquidated. In reality, the increase in class conflict has, on the con¬ 
trary, been manifesting itself in diverse and perhaps dangerous forms. 

If anything, the U.S.A. is just the country where die classes are most 
h.irply differentiated from 011c another. Even social control, i.e., 
e tat is me is more and more getting recognized as nothing but class- 
domination. 1 he exploitation of the administrative machinery and the 
legislature by the richer clashes, the business and industrial magnates, 
die “new deal” financiers is a greater reality today than ever before 
• .1 America. 1 hese features of the lass-situation have been exhibited 

26 Social Organization (New York, 1909) pp. 138-141. 233-238. 

27 ( H. Page; Class and American Sociology (New York, 1940), p. 198. 

28 New York, 1^5, p. 4. See Jso his Principles of Sociology (New 
York, 3rd cd 1938), pp. 282.287. 
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in an intensive study entitled Middletown in Transition by R. S. and 
H. M. Lynds. Ross’s judgments in such instances are perhaps guided 
more by wishful thinking and faith in democracy than by the Real - 
politik. The authors of the work on Middletown should appear to 
be more acceptable. 29 

The Bolshevik revolution in Soviet Russia is often alleged to have 
liquidated the classes, thereby being credited with success where the 
French revolution failed. It is, in the first place, historically not quite 
correct to assert that the French revolution failed in the liquidation of 
classes. Certain classes it did abolish. But new classes were started 
by it. Or, rather, the old richer classes were filled in by individuals, 
coming from new professions, groups or regions. In the second 
place, a sociological analysis would not fail to indicate that the claim 
about Soviet Russia is not fully justified. The Russian revolution 
killed off the old royal dynnstv, the military aristocracy, the landed 
and industrial bourgeoisie, the bourgeois-minded journalists, scientists, 
authors and other intelligentsia, and last but not least, perhaps also 
the richer farmers, the kulaks. The physical annihilation of several 
hundred thousand or several million individuals representing property 
and propertied interest during the dog days of the revolution (1918* 
1920) may be conceded to be a fact. But this does not constitute, 
strictly speaking, the abolition of classes,—the pattern of differentiations 
and distinctions, ratings and gradations between the rich and the poor. 
The topic was discussed in connection with caste questions (p. 181) and 
will be dealt with again m Part V. (See also pp. 66-70). 

A very large number of poorer peasants may have been presented 
with chances lor economic advancement on account of the conscious 
planning of industries and the deliberate establishment of towns. 
I his implies simply that certain poor families are becoming richei. 
For instance, during the five year period of Gosplan I. (1928-32) the 
total employment of industrial labour was 12,500,000. The compo 

29 C. H. Page: Class dint American Sociology (New York, 1940. 
pp. 216, 236, 240. 
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sition of this force of working men according to 

profession and quali- 

lication is 

found to be as follows: 


I. 

Urban population 

... 4,000,000 


1. New urban generation 

2. Graduates from Colleges, 
Universities and Techni¬ 

... 1,700,000 


cal Schools 

3. Women, not previously 

300,000 


engaged in production 

1,400,000 


4. Artisans 

400,000 


5. Others 

200,000 

II. 

Rural population, poor peasants, 
middle class peasants, collective 



farmers 

... 8,500,000 


The inducting of 1,400,000 women who had never been engaged 
in production before as well as 8,500,000 peasants of all groups into 
the ranks of the industrial workers shows, among other things, the 
vast amount of reconstruction effected in interhuman relations during 
five years. At the same time one can see that in the process involved 
in rural reconstruction or societal transformation there is no special 
Sovictic patent. Sociations or society-building agencies are independent 
of political constitutions. 

The same “action pattern’' is to be seen today,—although not in 
ihe same dimensions,—in China, India and other countries which 
have long remained in the agrarian and setm-industrial condition of 
Russia. This improvement of the economic status of considerable 
numbers of peasant men and women points ro the initiation of new 
groups of relatively rich persons. By no means does it indicate the 
march towards the levelling of economic inequalities. Personal pro¬ 
perty is, indeed, restricted in Soviet Russia, as well is savings bank 

30 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year PUn (Moscow, 
193.3)’ P- »«7 ' 
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deposits. ' 1 Profit is denied to private persons in so far as private 
capital has ceased to exist. But, on the other hand, the salaries and 
wages are not equal. The experiment of equalization in earnings 
was abandoned as “primitive” or “peasant communism by 1932. 
Diverse income-groups are the rule. Accordingly there is the diver¬ 
sity in food, clothing, housing, travelling, hotel, restaurant, excursion 
and all the thousand and one items of life that constitute the standard 
of living. The hierarchy of officials in agriculture, industry, banking, ^ 
transportation and commerce is planned exclusively in the interests of 
administrative efficiency. But it is attended with the gradation of. 
salaries, i.e., class distinction. The directors, the clerks and the work¬ 
ing men belong to diverse income-groups. Although nobody can 
possibly be the owner of a saving, each one knows to which circle 
or class he or she belongs. The differences in the standard of consump¬ 
tion such as different incomes alone can provide continue to be the 
dominant features of the Soviet economy in spite of the abolition of 
private capital and private profit. 

I lie achievements of Soviet Russia in the new socio-economic 
pattern, so far as they go, must not, however, be belittled,. Such 
experiments were never attempted anywhere in the past. The 
world is bound to look upon these successes as the starting-point of 
new social adventures in the future. But all the same, the inequalities 
of income are there, the class-distinctions have not been liquidated. 

Certain groups of individuals and families are living more com¬ 
fortably than others in Soviet Russia as in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
Similarly the honorific position enjoyed by certain groups of persons 
is higher or lower than that by others. This comfort and this position 
or rank may not be hereditary but they arc tending to be life-long by 
all means. The classes, as pragmatically understood in the rest of the 
world, are therefore social realities in the communistic pattern of 
Bolshevik Russia. The distinction from C/.anst Russia lies m the 

31 L. L. Hubbard: Soviet Money •*//</ linante (London 193^)* 
pp. 178-182, 202. See infra, Parc V 
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fact that the same comfort and the same position or rank were enjoyed 
by certain other groups of individuals and families. The classes re¬ 
main, only the components of the classes have changed. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, in so far as it is a fact in 
Soviet Russia, has perhaps extirpated the old bourgeoisie, the old 
oligarchy, and the old plutocracy of diverse denominations. But to 
the extent that the proletariat is the dictator, the non-proletariat, i.e., 
the bourgeois is bound to be the underdog. The proletarian classes are 
today to be taken as superior to the bourgeois classes. The class- 
differentiation is, therefore, certainly being kept up. Besides, 
among the proletarian classes themselves the inequalities between the 
higher-salaried and the lower-salaried, the higher-ranked and the lower- 
ranked etc. are the standing monuments of the eternal class-configu¬ 
ration to which the entire world has always been used. 

Be this as it may, the contributions of the Sovietic remaking of 
classes cannot be ignored in any study of sociations. The currency, 
price and other economic theories involved in the Sovietic brand of 
socialism require likewise to be seriously studied by the economists 
of bourgeois socialism in East and West. 

Other aspects of the Soviet economy have been discussed in 
connection with “social metabolism” (pp. 66-70) as well as in Part V. 
m its bearings on the theory of progress. 
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THE SEX-RATIO OF A COSMOPOLIS 


International Calcutta 

One of the most salient features in the pattern of mammoth 
agglomerations of human beings is furnished by the complexity of ' 
relations between the heterogeneous races that make them up. The 
racial composition of a cosmopolis like Calcutta can be analyzed to 
afford specimens of this societal complex. In 1931 the inhabitants of 
Calcutta fell into the following three groups according to birth-place 
within or outside Bengal: 1 

Categories Per 1000 

inhabitants 

1. Born in Bengal : 668 

2. Born in non-Bengal India : 318 

3. Born outside India : 14 

We understand that 332 out of 1000, i.e., one-third of the entire 
population of Calcutta was non-Bengali. 1 he non-Bengali element can 
be further analyzed as follows: 


II. 


Categories 


Number 

Per 1000 

Indian 


: 380,428 

Co 

oc 

Non-Indian 


: 16,898 

J 4 

1. Asian 

: 7.9$ 



2. European 

: 8,971 



3. African 

: 64 



4. American 

226 



5. Australian 

: 8<) 

« 



HI. Total 


397,326 


33 2 


1 here were altogether 16,898 non Indian and 3(80,428 Indian non- 
Bengalis in Calcutta This is the pattern of “international ( alcutta 
in 1931. v 

1 Census of India /(}?/. Vol VI. ( .aUtuta. Parts I. and II 
pp. 16-18. 
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The relative position of foreign-born in Bengal is indicated below 
for the period 1881-1931 : 2 

Year Number Percentage of Index 

Total Population 

1881 883,395 2-40 IOO 

1931 1,855,708 3.63 I5 o 

The position of foreign-born in certain countries of Europe 
(1881-1921) is exhibited below in the perspective of that in Bengal 
(1881-1931): 3 


oc 

oc 

Bengal 

Percentage 

Index 

U.K. 

Percentage 

Index 

2*40 

IOO 

091 

100 

1921 

3' 6 3 ( J 93 1 ) 

I 5 ° 

1*82 

200 

1881 

France 

Percentage 

Index 

Germany 

Percentage 

Index 

2 67 

IOO 

°‘34 

IOO 

1921 

5*97 

223 

I ' 5 I 

444 


In 50 years the proportion of foreign-born increased 50 per cent in 
Bengal, but in 40 years it increased 100 per cent in the U.K., 123 per 
cent in France, and 344 per cent in Germany. The increase in the inter- 
piovincial or international contacts during four decades is palpable, 
especially in the three leading countries of Europe. The category, 
international or interprovincial migration, is but a conventional 
term. Many of those relations or population movements between 
different regions which arc known as interprovincial in India arc to be 
described as international in Europe simply because of the political 
constitutions and the politics of boundaries. From the standpoint of 
Europe as a sociodemographic unit there is no reason why these 
movements should not be described as interprovincial migrations. 
External or internal colonies, permanent or temporary, are but matters 
of nomenclature. The facts of migration or colonizing, on the one 


2 Census of Bengal, 193/. p. 106. 

3 Annuaire Statistic] tic 793/ (Paris), 1932, p. 210.* 
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hand,' and the inter-racial or ethnic socio-cultural in ter mixtures, on the 
other, are the solid realities of sociation in these phenomena of 
“foreign’-born settled in any region. 

Non-Bengali Elements in the Bengali Biotype 
1 lie societal relations of large human agglomerations can be en- 


visaged, among other ways 

, by the 

“sex-ratio ’ of 

international ^ 

Calcutta, i.e., the number of 

women of their own races 

per 1000 non- 

Bengalis. This sex-ratio is indicated in the following 

statement : 

Categories 

Men 

Women 

Women 



per 1000 Men 

I. Indian 

312,140 

68,288 

219 

II. Non-Indian 

12,388 

On 

0 

364 

Total Non-Bengali 

324,528 

72,798 

22 4 > 

1 he table says that the non-Indians did not have more than 364 

women per 1000, and the non- 

-Bengali Indians more than 

219 per io^o. 

I he sex-ratio of the entire non-Bengali 

population was 224. 

In inter-human relations, 

then, it 

is obvious that 

non-Bengalis 


(both Indian and non-Indian) have chances of coming into sex-contact 
with Bengali women. Hence many alleged Bengali children are likely 
to have non-Bengali fathers. Race-mixture, varna-samkara (blood 
fusion) or miscegenation is then to be taken as a social reality, along 
with adultery and prostitution, in international Calcutta. 

Indian statistics are shy of records about illegitimate births. The 
incidence and distribution of inter racial sex-contacts are hardly known. 
But deserted women, unmarried mothers, and foundlings are becoming 
important enough to demand “social service’’ institutions for them, 
bor the time being, therefore, the intimate contacts (in and out of 
Wedlock) between Bengali women and non-Bengali men have only 
to be the subject-matter of conjecture and guess-work. Perhaps some 
day anthropomemcal surveys may lead to the detection of the diverse 
ethnic strains m the so called Bengali biorype and to the demonstra¬ 
tion of Calcutta as the melting-pot ol races. 
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It is to be understood that social contacts of the form envisaged 

tD 

here are not the differentia between a metropolis and an ordinary 
municipal or non-municipal town or even a village, whether in East 
or West. These intimacies,—pre-martial or post-martial,—are com¬ 
monplace occurrences in the smaller, medium or large settlements of 
India as elsewhere in the two hemispheres—although statistical accounts 
relating thereto are, naturally enough, either non-existent or inade¬ 
quate. The noteworthy points in regard to all metropolitan social 
complexes arc (i) the great diversity of the racial factors enabled to parti¬ 
cipate in these inter-human relations, and (2) the large number of 
individuals that are normally in need of these sociations. Between a 
metropolis and an ordinary town or a village the difference in this 
regard is not one of kind but of quantity and variety. The topic is 
vast enough for extensive monographs from ethnic as well as cultural 
and socio-political standpoints. 

The cosmopolises as the melting-pots of races are likely to possess 
an importance in regard to the “qualitative” transformation of the 
peoples, Eugcnical evaluations of race-mixture cannot yet be based 
on a precise scientific basis. The scientific world does not perhaps 
fully accept the British sex-psychologist Havelock Ellis’s data in A 
Study of British Genius (London 1926) where he establishes an equa¬ 
tion between the genius-zones and and the zones of race-mixture. But 
the facts of race-mixture are too prominent in every country to be 
overlooked in politics, economics, and sociology. In the educational 
and cultural development of nations varna-samkara has need to be 
appraised at its proper worth. 

The Sexological Interpretation of Culture 

The socicgraphy of Calcutta as of any other cosnlopolis furnishes 
h it another instance of the. fact demonstrated in all ages and regions 
that kama or sex-drive can over-ride all considerations, ethnic, religious, 
economic, and political. The constancy and universality of miscegena¬ 
tion as a social phenomenon are based on this master urge which, how- 
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ever, need not be taken in the advaita , i.c., monistic or exclusive manner 
of Freud as the sole determinant in personality, culture or progress The 
sexological “interpretation” of creativity, civilization or history has to be 
accorded a place alongside the economic, political, religious and other 
interpretations as a coordinate and a modifying principle in sociology. 

Dynamically speaking, inter-human relations of the miscegenation 
type have to be taken as some of the constants in the evolution of 
social Gestalt from epoch to ppoch. The sex-data of contemporary 
cosmopolises may be taken virtually as postulates in all the ages of 
Indian demographic history. A hypothesis is being suggested here. 
In the anthropometric indices of the Indian population taken at random 
one should be prepared normally to detect the evidences of varieties 
of Asian, European, African and American blood and muscles. This 
remark applies not only to the Eur-Asian mulattocs known as “An^lo- 
Indians but also to many individuals, families or groups of orthodox 
Hindus and orthodox Mussalmans as well. 

India s contacts with non-Indian races are as old as Indian history, 
nay, as Indian geography. The inhabitants of India have, therefore, 
always had chances of blood-intermixture with the Northern, Eastern 
•and Western neighbours, including the far-off Africans and Europeans. 

I he results of Indian sex-contacts with Europeans have to be traced 
back to the Vedic and Mohenjodarian times. 

Not only in cultural or social anthropology but in physical anthro¬ 
pology as well, the term, “Eurasian” or Indo-European” or “Anglo- 
Indian, will be found to cover more extensive fields than it does at 
present. Many of the Eur-Asians of ancient and medieval times were 
pHcca Hindus and Mussalmans. Even today among the ordaodox 
Hindu* and Mussalmans of India are to be found, a< my hypothesis 
should suggest, persons, at least one of whose parents was 100% 
European. In the twentieth century many children born in Eur- 
America of local women have Asian (including Indian) fathers. 
Exactly in the same manner many children born or Indian mothers 
U) India have ETr American fathers. The sex-ratio of the Indian 
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cosmopohses should open the eyes of the scientist to the race-compo¬ 
sition of Indian population through the ages. 

We read in the Adahtibbarata that women of Gandhara (Afgha¬ 
nistan) were noted for the capacity to bear numerous children. That 
is why Gandhari, a princess of Gandhara, was selected as the wife of 
Dhritarashtra, King of the Kurus in the Upper Gangetic Valley. It 
is interesting that in modern biology and anthropology certain mor¬ 
phological and constitutional features are held to be associated with 
prolificity. The anatomical, physiological and other characteristics of 
famiglie numerose (large families), especially, “families with more than 
seven children, ’ have been the topics of demographic research by Gini, 
Chigi, Aggazzotti, Marassini and other Italian scholars. 1 At the 
International Congress of Population held at Rome m September 1931, 
Rtccrcbe snlla costituzione dei proljfict (Researches into the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Prolific) occupied a special place. For the present, it is only 
important to observe that in ancient times Indians were on the 
lookout for matrimonial alliances with extra-Indian races. 

The Afghan women who came along with the princess were 
automatically the concubines of the king, according to the royal 
aebaras (customs or folkways) and mores of the time. A local woman 
belonging to the Vaisya caste was one of the maid-servants of Dhrita¬ 
rashtra the Kshatriya. She likewise became the mother to one of his 
sons during the pregnancy of his official queen. This incident points 
to intcr-casce miscegenation in the social pattern. Vidura, one of the 
political philosophers of the A lababbarata, was the son of a maid¬ 
servant to a widow-queen. This is another instance of blood-fusion 
between two different castes or races/’ 

Sexologically, it may not be our. of place to note that the foreigner, 
the alien or the outsider,—man or woman,—commands rhe preference 
in interhuman relations. This is a new form of socio-biologicnl “selec- 

4 Gini. Zingali and others: Demografia (Turin 1930). 

5 Numerous well-known facts *>f this order have been utilized by Had ha 
Binod Saha m his Xhihabharata--Mang i'j St nes (Kutrtarkhali, Nadia, ‘037-1941.. 
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non.’’ Very often it is just the alien or the unknown that bids fair to 
be inevitably selected in sex-sociations. 

Differences in colour, class, caste or religion do not serve as hin¬ 
drances to sex-intimacy. Rather, on the contrary, if Ellis s data are 
of any value, it is these differences or strangenesses that may act as 
a source of special, nay, unavoidable attraction. The more varied 
the racial composition of the neighbourhood, the rural atea, the 
town, the club or the social gathering, the more frequent and the 
more numerous are these natural and inevitable diives or urges. 
Inter-racial, inter-religious, inter-caste and inter-class miscegenation is 
the most expected of social processes. Race-prejudices or religious 
prejudices, that are generally talked of from generation to generation 
in East and West, are, in very many instances, political 01 military* 
legal or commercial. They have hardly ever succeeded in promoting 
prejudices or antipathies in sex-contacts. The religious, legal or other 
sex-tabus have not been able to prevent illicit contacts and illegitimate 
births. As a social process, then, blood-fusion, varna-samkara or 
hybridization has gone hand in hand with the migrations of population. 
The sexual relations between the African and other Oriental-* slaves 
imported into Italy during the Middle Ages and the free Italians arc 
referred to by R. Ltvi in La Schiavitu domestica nei tempi di mezzo c 
nei moderni (Padua, 1928), 

In sex-psychology the charm or magic of strangeness and novelty, 
be it repeated, is one of the most effective forces as an aphrodisiac. 
The strangeness or novelty is not confined to any particular item which 
is likely to serve as a sex-fetish but may cover any items from the 
shape, size, colour to clothing, food, gait, voice, and manners. 1 he 
impacts of the strangeness and novel tv in irltcrhuman relations have 
to be accorded a high place in the theory' and practice of miscegenation 
or hybridization as involved in Indo-forcign or hur-Asiain sex-contacts. 
The sociology of this type of sociations deserves intensive study. 

Among the most human of the mtcrhumnn relations arc to lx 
counted the social phenomena known as prostitution and adultery. 
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lhcse sociations are prominent in the ecology of large agglomerations. 
In port-towns and megalopolises, especially of Asia, America, and 
Africa they lead in a considerable measure to the type of mulattoes 
known as Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, Creoles and the like. In conven¬ 
tional morality, the mulattoes are the offsprings of irreligion, sin, crime 
or vice. But not all of them are bastards. 

The Mann Samhita , the Bible, the Koran , the modern penal codes, 
—all have declared themselves baffled in the presence of these social 
attitudes, behaviours and institutions. Indeed, they have all had to 
get acculturated to these creativities of kama. Neither the prejudices 
of castes or religions nor the dicrepancies of income-groups have 
succeeded in forbidding or effectively preventing these sex-intimacies 
many of which are very often inter-racial. It is questionable if the 
latest variety of race-prejudice embodied in the Anti-Jewish legislation 
of the Nazi regime is capable of making a better exhibition. Students 
of the “social evil, ’ moralists, religious preachers as well as reformers 
and ocial servants, generally, will have to attack their problem in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, i.e., without practising blindness to the 
objective sex-data of the social pattern. Culture, progress, societal 
metabolism, societal transformation, etc. have been generated by many 
forces. One of the most effective agencies has always been the sex- 
urge. The sexological interpretation deserves hardly ever to be ignored 
in the plurality of causation in social developments/' 

Christian missionaries are, among other things, keenly interested 
in the maintenance of orphanages and institutions for foundlings. 
Not all orphans are, of course, the children of illicit sex-intimacies. 


6 See, supra. “Non Economic Interpretations,*' pp. 75-78, “Karaa- 
}.atu b ana-kirti-karma complex,’* pp. 7983, ‘The Causes of Socialism,’* 
pp. 125-127, “Campaign against Sex-tabu," pp 159-160, Psychoanalysis and 
Socio analvsi.\ pp. 160-163, “l eminism in Medieval Bengal,” pp- 166-167, 
“The Immunization oi the Aryan,’ pp. 187-192, “The Crime Pattern of Class- 
DilTercntiations.” pj. 218-227, and infra the sections on “Crime, Immorality 
and Disease as Housing Phenomena ’ 1 ho Soul of the Village,” ct£. 
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But bastards and foundlings arc the results of men and women forget¬ 
ting their Bible and Christianity, i.c., of their sins and vices. Now it is 
just the products of indifference and insult to religion or morality that 
are protected by the Christian missionaries. Sociologically, this activity 
indicates their objective and realistic morality. It is tantamount to 
their declaration of defeat before the sex-urge. 1 he churches fail to 
prevent sins and crimes. But these sins and crimes are indirectly 
encouraged bv the orphanages and allied institutions. It is interesting 
that the funds for the maintenance of the products of such sex-sins 
and sex-crimes come generally from the richer classes, i.e., those groups 
that arc perhaps chiefly if not exclusively responsible for these products. 
This whole circle of sociations is an interesting specimen of the sex- 
religion-economv complex. 

7 he Illegitimates in France 

A valuable index to the pattern of inter-human relations is fur¬ 
nished by the rate of illegitimate births in every country. The statis¬ 
tics of illegitimates is furnished by Huber in La Population de la France 
pedant la Guerre (Paris 1931). The pattern of bastards is exhibited 
below for France for the period from 1913 to 1927 : 7 



Year 

Total Living Born 

Total Illegitimates 




Living Born 


1913 (87 districts) 

746,000 

65,600 


1920 (90 districts) 

833,500 

82,700 


1921 

811,800 

75.000 


1922 

739.700 ( 

6 5,400 


* 9 2 3 

761 ,300 

66,000 


1924 

753 * 5 °° 

64,200 


1925 

770,100 

66 t ioo 


1926 

767,5c Kl 

64,800 


1927 

743 800 

v 62,300 

7 

Huber : La Population 

de la France pendant 

/*' guerre (Pans, n^i). 

673. 
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The yearly average of illegitimate living born was 68,062 during 
the eight years 1920-1927. 

The proportion of illegitimates or bastards per 1,000 births in 
France is described below: 


Year 

Total 

Living-born 

Still births 

1913 (87 districts) 

228 

88 

140 

1920 (90 districts) 

2 4 x 

99 

142 

1921 

221 

90 

X 3 X 

1922 

214 

86 

128 

x 9 2 3 

2I 5 

87 

128 

x 9 2 4 

209 

85 

I2 4 

r 9 2 5 

208 

86 

122 

1926 

206 

85 

121 

l 9 2 7 

206 

84 

122 

The average annual rate 

of illegitimate births 

(living and dead) 

per 1000 births for the eight 

years 1920-1927 was 

215 (divided into 

living, 88, and still births, 127). The 
born p.a. was 8-8 p.c of total births. 

number of 

illegitimate living 


The recognition of illegitimate children in France by their fathers 


is described below per 1,000 illegitimates: 


Year Illegitimates 

Recognized 

Year 

Illegitimates 

Recognized 

1913 (^7 districts) 

126 

1922 

*77 

1919 (77 districts) 

120 

x 9 2 3 

185 

1920 (90 districts) 

'57 

x 9 2 4 

OO 

1921 

>73 

x 9 2 5 

194 


From 1919 to 1925 in seven years there were 1189 cases of recog¬ 
nition, i.e., 170 p.a. 

Some of the old figures about the illegitimates in France are avail¬ 
able in the Statistiane (Paris) for 1877-1891. For instance, the total 
number of illegitimates was as follows : H 

8 Siatixtiquc (Paris), 1877. 1881 p. xxix. 

• 1 
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Year 


Illegitimates 


Total Living Born 


1869 

70,952 


948,526 

1875 

66,876 


950,975 

1877 

66,854 


944,576 

1881 

70,079 


937,057 

I he number 

illegitimates living-born m 

France can be seen 

for several dates from 1806 to 1929 ftC 

follows: 9 


Year 

Illegitimates 

Year 

mates 

1806 

47.000 

1870 

70,000 

1815 

60,000 

1890 

71,000 

1830 

69,000 

1910 

67,000 

1840 

71,000 

1920 

83,000 

0 

m 

30 

70,000 

l 9 2 9 

61,000 

In percentage 

of total births the 

illegitimates among the living 

born for several years arc indicated in 

the following table: 

Year 

Percentage.'< >t 

Year 

Percentage* oi 


Total Biulis 


Total Births 

18^5-50 

7' 2 9 

i8 75 

7‘°3 

1850-61 

7 ' 4 ° 

1877 

7 08 

1861-68 

7-58 

1881 

7-48 

1869 

7-48 

1920-1927 8-8 

One can, then, accept 8% as the general 

rate of illegitimates 


among the living born of France. These illegitimates are, ot 
course, formally declared as such. The number of undeclared ille 
gitimates is excluded. It may not be unreasonable to believe that 
perhaps nearly half the illegitimates remain undeclared. All the same, 
the pattern of social life can be well envisaged from the available 
figures, evidently inadequate and partial as they should appear to be. 
The facts of miscegenation arc at any rate quite obvious from such 
records, in so far as the partners happen to belong to diverse ethnic 
stocks such as, according to Martial, the population of France is known 
to contain ( infra, p. 271). 


9 Annuuirc St itisiujtn 19$ 1 (Pans 1 [i T'- , p|‘ 11 ' "LT* 
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In any case, the might of prostitution and adultery as forces in 
sociation is well brought out. The weakness of the religionistic or 
moralistic interpretation of personality, culture and progress vis-a-vis 
the sexological is demonstrated quite effectively. In a word, the great 
idle of immorality, sin, vice, criminality, law-breaking, home-breaking, 
etc. in the making of civilization and history appears prominently 
before the sociologist in the cck^JuIe of creative social forces. 


The Rates of Illegitimacy 

The figures for some other countries can be given from Hankins's 1 *' 
paper on “Illegitimacy" in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
In the U.S’.A. (excluding New Mexico, Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, 
California and Massachusetts) there were 63,942 illegitimate births in 
1928. Per 100 total births the rate was 3-09. The lowness of the 
American rate of illegitimacy was due perhaps more to greater care¬ 
fulness or success in the use of contraceptive methods than in purity of 
morals or pious habits of life. 

In Germany from 1911 to 1923 the situation was as follows: 


Yearly 

Total Illegitimates 

Illegitimate 

Averages 

I 5 orn 

per 100 born 

1911-15 

... .77,645 

10*0 

1916-20 

136,923 

11 *3 

1921-25 

... 154,592 

11*0 

The German rate 

(10*11%), has to be placed in 

the background of 

the French (8*8%). 

The Japanese rate of illegitimacy per 100 born 

was as follows from 1 

891 to 1928: 


Yearly Averages 


Rate % 

1891-95 


11 -6 

1921-25 


. 78 

1928 


... 67 

10 Vol, VL1. (New 

York 19*2;. HI 1 S 79 - 5 8 °- 
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The decline of the rate in Japan is noticeable but requires, 
explanation. Evidently here also, as in the U.S.A., no special improve¬ 
ment in morals, piousness or religiosity is to be inferred. 

In 1914 there were 900,000 illegitimates born in all Europe (ex¬ 
cluding Finland, Poland and the Balkan states except Rumania). The 
rates of illegitimacy per 100 total born are indicated below lor 1926, 
1927 and 1928: 


Countries 

1926 

Countries 

l 9 2 7 

Countries 

1928 

Norway 

654 

Belgium 

4' 6 

England-Wales 4-5 

Sweden 

*457 

Denmark 

I 1*0 

Scotland 

7*4 

Italy 

496 

Germany 

12*0 

Ireland 

4-6 



Chile 

35'°7 





Uruguay 

28-21 


unreliabk 

Hankins 

is careful enough to observ 

r c that 

“statistics arc 


because of concealment and the registration of the illegitimate as legiti¬ 
mate. Comparisons of country with country arc inexact. In any casp, 
the apparent lowness of the rate should not mislead anybody into inter¬ 
preting it as a mark of specially virtuous folkways. It is obvious, oi 
course, that illegitimacy is to be found among all the religious deno¬ 
minations. The situation in the sphere of divorce is similar (p. 151). 

The absence of corresponding statistics about Calcutta and the 
other Indian cities, as indeed about All-India is a great handicap in the 
study of racial amalgamations that have been going on perpetually in 
this huge museum of humanity. Students of social science are aware 
that the illegitimate is an important category of ancient Hindu law. 
The rights of the illegitimates were treated liberally and with sympathy 
by Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada. 11 In N^radd-Smriti (XIII, 18) the 
illegitimate son is permitted to inherit his maternal-grand-lather s 
property. Bastards are well known in Hindu sociology. 

Relevant statistics are wanting in India or other countries and this 
might lead one to believe that these regions are immune to this parti 

11 13. K. Satkar: “Narada’ 4 in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sinner*. 

Vol. XI. (New York, 1933) pp. 184.1*5, also Introduction to Hindu Posits: 
(Allahabad 1937), pp. 370-371. 
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cular type of intcrHuman relations, but sucli a notion would be mis- 
leading. None but the complacent, unthinking or superficial citizens 
can be so blind as to miss things from one’s own daily observations in 
the family or the neighbourhood. Then, again, the street gossips, the 
newspaper stories, and the lawcourt reports etc. should not fail to con¬ 
vince anybody that unrecorded events or movements also arc positive 
faits sociaux and must not be ignored by the social theorist or the social 
worker. Very often it should be possible for sociology to go ahead even 
without quantitative evidence or statistical data. Every bit of sociation, 
although very significant and powerful, cannot be expected to catch 
the journalist’s or the novelist’s, not to speak of the historian’s or the 
, statistician’s eye. The scientist must not make a fetish of figures. 

Emancipation of Anthropology from Race-Purism 

In the absence of statistical data relating to illegitimacy the physical 
anthropology of Hindus and Mussalmans since the Moghul-Maratha 
times (seventeenth century) should be profoundly interesting. That is 
the period of the commencement of somewhat extensive intercourse of 
India with Portuguese, Dutch and Anglo-French Europe. The seats 
of royal and imperial politics, on the one hand, as well as the port 
towns, on the other, ought to furnish substantial evidences about the 
sex-contacts, both open and clandestine, such as may be presumed to 
have taken place between Hindu-Moslem India and Christian Europe. 
These kama -relations of the Europeans were presumably not confined to 
the so-called lower castes and untouchables or inferior classes of India 
but were perhaps not less cultivated among the dynastic zenanas , the 
Lourt circles, the military-diplomatic oligarchy, the commercial aristo¬ 
cracy as well as the intellectual Brahmanocracy and Saiyadocracy. 

On the European side also it was not merely the soldiers and the 
sailors that were responsible for the miscegenation in India. To this 
type of Eur-Asian sociation contributions came from the Western 
Governors, factors,’’ commercial representatives, businessmen, officers, 
generals, physicians, diplomats travellers, religious missionaries, 
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indeed, all the so-called higher classes. 1 hese sociations were perhaps 
due to sins, vices, cm mnalities and the like. But they cannot be 
postulated to have been confined to the poor and the pariah. The 
upper ten thousands on both sides may be taken to have been involved 
in the game. All this is but a hypothesis for the time being. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries arc likely to have been 
marked by large doses of hybridization or Eur-Asianization in Indian 
demography. Not the least influential factor in miscegenation is the 
“white slave” traffic which has had a long history under different names, 
perhaps, in different epochs. The number of Western women that used 
to be exported as presents from Europe to Asian princes and grandees 
may not have been small. Historical data are likely to be detected in 
the Archives of Europe as well as India about this particular item of 
international trade. The results of those hybridizations in all ranks 
and classes must be in evidence in the eyes, lips, hair, colour and other 
somatic features of some of the individuals or groups in modern India. 
Researches into the physical or biotypological history of the Indian 
Hindus and Moslems in the light of this hypothesis can throw much 
light on the racial composition and caste-pattern of the people. 

In the United States the scientific or academic world is not free 
enough in religious views and mores. Every Sunday morning the 
decent professor with his entire family is socially expected to behave 
i.c., visit his neighbourhood or denominational Church. Con¬ 
ventional morality has to be obeyed if the job is to be preserved. 
Freedom in habits is non-existent. In economics, politics and sociology 
again, the “scientific ! investigator is expected to argue against the 
Sovietic brand of socialism. Then there are other “isms” of the inter¬ 
national world which American savants and scientific researchers must 
officially condemn in order that thev may keep body and soul together. 
Once in a while even biologists and geologists dare not publish investi¬ 
gations not demonstrable b\ the Bible. 1 he position of academic 
freedom” or scientific independence in Europe in many of rhe c 
lines is almost identical with that m the U.S.A. In certain spheres 
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the European situation is perhaps more serious. On the whole, 
students of sociation will have to admit that American savants may 
not pretend to enjoy greater academic freedom than their European 
colleagues simply because they are wise enough or somehow enabled 
to maintain intact their acculturation to the norms desired or dictated 
by the powers that be, i.e., the Durkheimian contrainte. 

Indian scholarship is, like Western, not yet fully fearless and free 
in scientific investigations. Perhaps almost every anthropologist 
like, say, every economist, is serving a propaganda. Besides, the 
number of scientific anthropologists, especially in somatological and 
anthropometrical fields, is limited. They may be counted at fingers’ 

' ends. Then there is the supreme consideration of bread and butter 
among scientists as among other mortals. Nobody knows whose corn 
is likely to be trodden by some independent piece of research. The 
danger of victimization is not unreal. Besides, the 200-Rupee junior’s 
career may be ruined if his publications or views happen to be 
somewhat different from those of his 350-500-750-1000-Rupee boss. 
Every junior knows diat his clal-roti depends on his kowtowing 
to or flattering the boss in social and scientific matters. Bread 
and butter is sweeter than research, as every man of flesh and blood 
will admit. 

All these circumstances militate against the development of 
science, pure and undefiled, such as, according to the maxim of the 
Hindu historian, Kalhana, author of Rdjatarangini , should be raga- 
Avesa-vabiskrihi (i.e. devoid of or emancipated from prejudices and 
passions), h may take a whole generation before an unprejudiced and 
dispassionate anthropology, physical as well as social, can come out of 
the Indian scholars’ workshops. 

Besides, in the infantile stages of the science, as at the present 
moment, virtually everybody is a pioneer and tends to appraise himself 
as d c only scientific researcher going. Criticisms and suggestions, how¬ 
ever unbiased, academic or honest, have, generally speaking, every 
chance of being treated as unimportant, irrelevant or unscientific. 
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In the meantime a number of scholars belonging to the alleged 
lower castes or classes, both Hindu and Muslim, aboriginal races, and 
declared hybrids may be expected to take scientific as distinguished from 
political (or “communal”) interest in anthropology and sociology. The 
impacts of researches from the fold of a large number of scholars be 
longing to these groups, castes or classes on the anthropological studies 
in India can contribute liberalizing and rationalizing tendencies. 

The eventual emergence of conflicting tendencies in anthropological 
ideas should be regarded as a healthy sign in view of further progress. 
It appears that diversity of views in certain particulars is already in 
evidence. Bhupendra Nath Datta 12 says, for instance, ‘that the 
Bengalis are on the average mesoccphal-mesorrhm medium-sized people. 
Risley’s views do not hold good any longer. Fresh investigations are 
giving new values to the anthropology of Bengal. The Ethnographic 
Report of 1931 denies the Mongolian origin of the Bengali people. 
Further, none of the studies of the investigators have so far reported 
about any negroid strain in Bengal. But it can be said that, like else¬ 
where, there are different racial elements in the Bengali population. 

The employment of blood-group tests is likely to help forward the 
subversion of the race-puristic ideologies. In a paper at the Indian 
Science Congress held at Calcutta in 1937 E.W.E. Macfarlane reported 
that blood-group data were taken at Budge Budge, District 24 Parganas, 
from over 500 Bengalis. The caste and birth-place of each person were 
recorded. It was found that the percentages of A and B increase from 
the highest to the lowest castes. The Caste-Hind us have over 4°% 

O. The depressed classes show 42 7% of B, which is the highest 
value for B yet discovered. All groups show' the characteristic Indian 
condition of more B and A. The blood-group proportions of the 
Bengali Muslims resemble those ol all the local low-caste Hindus taken 

12 Lecture on the “Races and Castes of Bengal at the Antarytith. 
Panga*' Pari shat (“International Bengal" Institute, Calcutta, 17 November 
1935. See Forward (Calcutta). 2~ November * 93 ^ ,in< l Advance (Calcutta) 
iz December 1935. 
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together. This demonstrates that they are descended from local Bengali 
Hindu converts. There is less difference in blood-group distribution 
between the highest and the lowest castes in Bengal than between high 
castes and untouchables in Cochin. The reduced Coefficients of Racial 
Likeness agree with the evidence of blood-group data for the Bengali 
Brahmans, Kayasthas and Pods, also for Nairs and Illuvas of Cochin. 
The fact that the Pods and Illuvas show an association by the C.R.L. 
and no resemblance in blood-group distributions may be significant in 
relation to racial migrations and the time of origin of the B mutation in 
India. This line of investigations will be very fruitful. 

It is in the milieu (1) of a large number of anthropologists and (2) 
' of scholars representing the diverse races, castes, economic groups and 
political parties that several really critical, unbiased, and scientific 
schools of anthropology are likely to grow. For the present, 
students of varna-samkara, miscegenation, illegitimacy, Eur-Asianiza- 
tion, pananization of the Aryan, and Aryanization of the parian, and 
Qther topics of somatology should make it a point to cultivate intimate 
contacts with the diverse schools of Western anthropologists. 

On account of conflicts of methods and viewpoints Eur-Amcrican 
students of race problems are in a position, generally speaking, to ex¬ 
hibit a relatively unprejudiced orientation and depolarized attitude. 
Some of their contributions arc, however, fallacious, be it observed cn 
passant and unwarrantable on the strength ol the data. From the pole 
of ultra-purism the pendulum has swung in certain instances to ultra- 
liberalism. While it is never safe to accept any propaganda in science 
it should be observed that contact even with ultra-liberalism may serve 
once 111 a while to liberate the anthropological researches of Indian 
scholars from ultra-conservatism Gradually, a certain amount of 
scientific dispassion may develop in course of time in case they get 
acculruratcd to the research techniques of the warring anthropologists 
of Fur-America. Indian anthropologists arc in great need of deliverance 
from the dogma of race-purism such as has long been cultivated by the 
Brahmanocracies of EunAmerica as well as of India. It is in order to 
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militate against this race-purism of Brahmanocratic scholars that Eur- 
American anthropologists and cugenicists, although at times much too 
liberal, may with discretion be utilized as allies by the younger genera¬ 
tion of Indian anthropologists and sociologists. 

The American sociologist, Frank Hankins, in his Racial Basis of 
Civilization (New York, 1924) has drawn attention to the chauvinisms 
embodied in the ethnocentric cults of today (Aryan ism, Nordicism and 
the like). In the Italian demographist Corrado Gini’s studies the facts 
and social desirability of race-mixture play a great part. His lecture in 
Population (Chicago, 1930) may be referred to. At the International 
Congress of Population (Berlin, 1935) the French scholar, Martial, read 
his paper entitled ha Race franfa/sc el la nouvcllc conception tin mol 
race. The new conception of the term, race, consists, according to 
Martial s treatment, in the ideology of fusion and mixture. The 
French race is presented by him as an amalgam of diverse ethnic strains 
from the Celtic to the Arabic. 

The impacts of anthropological researches on general philosophy 
and cultural investigations in India arc not yet extensive. But the facts 
of miscegenation have been the subjects of investigation since the 
beginning of the present century. H. Risley’s Census Report of India 
ic)oi, Vol. I., Part III. may be taken to be the starting point. One of 
the first subsequent documents in this line is Rama Prasad Chanda\ 
Indo-Aryans (Calcutta, 1915). 

Since c. 1930 Bhupcn Datta 13 has been devoting considerable atten¬ 
tion to anthropometrical studies. In G. S. Ghurye s (Bombay) Race and 
Caste m India (London 1932) and especially in Biraja Sankar Guha’s 
Racial Affinities of the Peoples of India (1935) the same tendency is 
in evidence. Some of the papers for the Anthropology section of the 
Indian Science Congress deal with allied topics. The session at 
Benares (2-8 January 1941) had papers on the anthropology and blood 

«3 For sonic of his publications see. ipra. rlu section on the Caste 
Ciestalt, p. 170. 
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types of the Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal by R. N. Basu, anthropometric 
measurements of Sukla-Yajurvediya Madhyandina Brahmins by Mrs. 
Ifawati Karve (Poona), and race-admixture on the Malabar Coast by 
A. Aiyappan (Madras). Evidently, hundreds of demographic groups, 
castes, sub-castes, tribes, classes etc. remain unexplored as topics of 
physical anthropology. 

The Social Pattern of Declining Sex-Ratio 

The general sex-ratio of Calcutta may now be indicated. In 1931 
it was 469 having come down to this figure from 300 in 1881. 11 The 
social evils resulting from the pattern implied by this sex-ratio cannot 
yet be precisely examined in their statistical incidence and frequency. 
Ir is, however, in the perspective of this general Gestalt'that the possi¬ 
bilities of inter-racial sex-relations have to be placed. 

Be it observed, incidentally, that the general sex-ratio of Calcutta 
is the lowest for all larger towns in India. The number of females 
per 1000 males in Indian cities is indicated below for 1931 : 


Towns 

Sex-Ratio 

Towns 

Sex-Ratio 

Madras 

897 

Delhi 

670 

Allahabad 

8 53 

Amritsar 

666 

Nagpur 

848 

Lahore 

5 6 5 

Poona 

811 

Bombay 

554 

Patna 

73 1 

Calcutta 

489 

Karachi 

688 

Rangoon 

477 

the above table Rangoon with 

477 is at 

the bottom. Th 


10 Burma. Otherwise Calcutta with 489 is lower than all the rest, 
i.c.. the lowest of all the ^9 towns mentioned in the All-Indian 
Census Report for 1931.* These are all agglomerations with 
UK)/00 inhabitants and above. 

14 Census of Calcutta r 93 ! ■ P* l 9 * 

15 Statistical Abstract for British India (Delhi 1939), p. io. 

i here is a discrepancy about the Calcutt a figure. According to the Census of 
Calcutta p. i t 469 ns already indicated in the /text 
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The estimated population of Calcutta at the Census of February 
1941 was 2,120,000. This registered an increase of about 83 per cent 
over the figure for 1531 (1,157,000). The sex-ratio is indicated below: 

Sex Total Number Ratl ° 

Male 1,456,000 1000 

Female 654,000 449 

The number of women per 1000 men was 449. It came down 
to this figure from 489 in 1931. 

The social vices of diverse kinds including the diseases such 
as have been statistically and socio-cconomically studied in an inten¬ 
sive manner about American cities"’ of different categories by American 
sociologists, moralists and economists will be found to be quite in 
evidence in the municipalized and, of course, the hyper-municipalized 
agglomerations of India. The incidence and frequency of these vu.es 
and diseases may not yet be perhaps as great in magnitude, as, say, 
in New York or Chicago. But the remaking of personality and the 
reconstruction of tradition have been proceeding along tlu same lines 
and exhibiting the same forms in India as in the IJ.S.A. or elsewhere. 
And these identities are to be detected not only in the fields of so- 
called progress but in the domains of alleged social ‘pathology 01 
“costs of progress,” such as have been examined for the U.S.A. by 
the Bengali sociologist, Nagcn Chaudhury, in Markin SamAj O 
Samasya (American Society and Problems, 1932) and The tragedies 
of Modernism (Calcutta 1934)* Chaudhury, however, docs not seem 

16 R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess: The City (Chicago 1925); F.. W. 
Burgess, editor: The Urban Community (Chicago, 1926); A. h. Wood 
Community Problems (New York 1928), P. Sorokin and C. C. /Tmnu man 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New \ork. 1929): E- Iiucsdcll. Growth 
of Urban Population m th< U.S.A/’ (International Congiess ol I opulation. 
Paris, 1937. Vo!. IV., pp 108-1181 L Wirth’s paper, ‘The Urban Society and 
Civilization’’* (/"J meric.ni lournal of Sociologv. Match 1940) furnishes an 
historical treatment of the researches bearing on the sociology of American 
cities. 
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to realize that such problems and modernisms are plentiful in India, 
China and other countries of Asia as well. 

The efforts of social prophylaxis or social hygiene, and 
preventive programmes, on the one hand, as well as curative 
endeavours, medical enterprises, etc. on the other, can therefore 
but be identical in all these regions as much in regard to 
yiees as to diseases. It is, indeed, possible to assert that, although on 
very small scales, social wotk in India has been factually trying to 
be preventive as well as curative along American or, for that matter, 
world lines. 1 As Calcutta exhibits the social pattern of declining sex- 
ratio the student of sociations is likely to obtain varied and multiple 
specimens for analysis and reconstruction. 

In a Note on the Problem of Social Diseases” published by the 
Bengal Public Health Department Amulya Chatterji, the director, 
observes that in 1936 as many as 26,957 persons sought treatment for 
venereal diseases in the hospitals and dispensaries of Calcutta. This 
meant 2% of the inhabitants of the cosmopolis. 

Statistically speaking, the measures in India for the detection, 
control and relief of tuberculosis and venereal diseases are very inade¬ 
quate, to say the least. As for the protection and care of illegitimates, 
unmarried mothers and deserted women, the work accomplished is 
anything blit satisfactory. 


17 Set A. Mcwsholme: 1 he Ministry i f Health (London 1925), ch. on 

Venereal Diseases pp. 228-240; Health Problems in Organized Society 
(I onclon *927), section on Compulsion anti Syphilis, pp. 102-109, chs. on 
' The Medical and Hygienic Control over Venereal Diseases,’’ pp. 163-172, 
Sexual Hygiene in Relation to Social Conduct,” pp. 173-180, and “The 
Community and Sexual Morality, pp. 181-196. 

For gonorrhoea, syphilis and tuberculosis in India sec the Statistical 
Abstract for Untrsh India 1927-37 (Delhi ujjg), p. 108. See also th t 
Annual Report of th, Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 1937 Vol. 1 . (Mew Delhi 1939}. PP 55 *n 8 * (tuberculosis). 

For the activities -f the Bengal Tuberculosis Association see A. C. 
(Jiattcrji: Bengal Public Health Repeat 7939 (Calcutta 1941), pj». 91-93.' 
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THE HOUSING COMPLEX 

Housing Problems Old and New 

From the caves of the primitive man to the caves that are being 
constructed by the hypercivilized man of today in order to protect him¬ 
self against the air-raids housing has been an eternal problem in mter- 
human relations. Architecture is as old as mankind and society. 
The art, economics and politics of building houses have only been 
changing forms from epoch to epoch. But the fundamental problems 
of health, sanitation, protection from natural and human calamities, 
comfort, leisure, and morals have remained virtually the same. 
Sociologically, then, housing problems cannot be treated as essentially 
modern. They are integrally associated with the first rural or the 
first urban formations. I he rural reconstruction and town-planning 
schemes of today are but envisaging old problems in new forms. It 
is essentially wrong, at any rate, to consider housing as the problem 
exclusively of towns and cities, or exclusively of the poorer classes 
and industrial workers. So far as sociological theory is concerned, 
every discussion on housing will have to start with a general proposition 
like this. Modifications are naturally to be made in practical questions 
about individual cases. 

The ecology of mammoth towns and especially of metropolitan 
centres bids fair to foster a large number of factories, workshops 
and workplaces. It is the milieu also of networks of railways, 
and often of dockyards, harbours, jetties, and so forth. Such indus¬ 
trial and technocratic installations mark the suburbs of most of 
les grandes villes , Grossstadte, and big cities in East and West. 
Besides, a number of towns grows up as a matter of course in the 
vicinity of mines and oil-fields, agricultural tmporia. and railway junc¬ 
tions. All these wards of cities, metropolitan suburbs, and industrial 
towns arc the products of modern and very recent times, m Bengal and 
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All-India as in Japan, China, and Eur-America. Urban formations of 
these patterns are not the exclusive features of any particular river- 
basin or sea-coast. Nor were they much in evidence anywhere on 
earth in pre-modern economic milieux . 

The class-composition of such wards, suburbs or towns is signa¬ 
lized by the large percentage of workingmen. And the industrial 
workers are very often all immigrants from other towns or rather 
rural areas in the neighbourhood or in distant districts and provinces 
or countries. 1 Every industrial town, ward or suburb becomes vir¬ 
tually an American township, i.e., a “Babel of tongues.” The sex- 
ratio in these Babels is high, as very few females appear in the social 
ecology of the localities. Certain aspects of this ecology are furnished 
by the emergence of unmarried mothers and illegitimates. Every 
Babel becomes thereby the melting pot of races. The business of 

prostitution is another aspect of this social pattern. In addition to the 
industrial diseases including tuberculosis the health records, wherever 
available, exhibit high incidence of venereal diseases (p. 274). Over and 
above, there is the eternal problem of the houses, roads, parks and 
recreation centres. These arc the pathologies not only of urbaniza¬ 
tion or industrialization, generally speaking, but specially of indus¬ 
trial wards, suburbs and towns. 

In “Slum Environment in Indian cities” 2 P. C. Miner furnishes 
MiiiH. personal experiences of congestion at Howrah (opposite Calcutta), 
a leading industrial centre of Bengal. He saw a family of 1 1 

living in a single room hardly 80 sq. feet. The roof of the 
cottage was sloping, the apex not higher than 6/2 ft. In the 
northern section of Calcutta there is a slum area, where there are 

one-room houses whose doorway is 3 ft. by 1 ft. 9 inches. And in 

1 Paukaj Mukhcrjec: Labour le gislation in British India (1938). Sec. 
flu chapters on housing legislation in B. K. Sarkar. Lkahr Dhana-DauLn O 
4 tth<r<hastra (The Wealth and Economics of Our Own Times), Calcutta, 
Vo!. I. (1930) pp 26 ^8 Vol. H.'(*935)’ PP- W-io2. 

2 HindHsth ( in Standard , Calcutta, 4 May. 194, 
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such a room lived four persons, — reports Mitter,— an old emaciated 
woman, her son earning Rs. 13 p.m. in an oil mill, and two daughters 
plying prostitution. 

“In 1921“, says Behram Mehta 3 , “66% of the population of Bom¬ 
bay lived in one-room tenements, without a kitchen, with an average 
of 4-03 members to the family. In tw’o-room tenements lived 14%, 
and only 20% occupied more than two rooms. More than two 
families occupied 3,000 one-room tenements each. Single rooms in 
which there were between six and nine persons were occupied by 
237,000 persons while 200,000 lived in single rooms each of which had 
ten or more than ten persons.” 

These are perhaps extreme cases but they are indices to the 
congestion-complex and slum-mor^. 

The problems before the social worker in regard to these centres 
are not sui generis. The methodology of attack in such areas is just 
the same as in the other human agglomerations, large, medium or small. 
The dimensions may be different, the names and proportions of dis¬ 
eases may not be the same everywhere, the races and languages of 
the men and women may be varied. But transformations have to be 
consummated along the same lines and virtually by identical pro¬ 
cesses. The housing problem belongs, like the health problem, to the 
same sets of socio-economic or socio-cultural dynamics, as are to be 
considered as much in rural areas as in urban, as much in industrial 
complexes as in agricultural. 

1 lie discussion in this chapter is ideologically akin to that on health 
and diseases in villages and towns. (Part IV, ch. iv). The two ought 
to be taken together. Certain ideas have been stressed as well as 
repeated. The housing .sanitation complex is the field par excellence 
for constructive socialism, which in Europe is one of the most signal 


} B. H. Mehta: “The Villager in the City (Indian Journal of Social 
Work, Bombay, December 1940'. See also his “Housing for Working Classes 
,n Bombay” in the same journal for September 194° 
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achievements of the last fifty years. But India s acquaintance with 
this kind of socialism is very meagre. 

The Pattern of Housing in India and England-Wales 
The housing pattern under conditions of infantile modernism 
may be visualized in Bengal or, for that matter, any region in India. 
The description that follows is neither urban nor rural but covers the 
entire region and the total population. 

The number of houses per square mile in Bengal is indicated, 
together with the index of variation, in the following statement, division 
by division, at two dates, 1881 and 1931 : 1 


Division or 

1881 

1931 

Index 1931 

Province 


(1881 = 100) 

Burdwan Division 

111 

*39 

125*2 

Presidency Division 

80 

112 

140*0 

Rajshahi Division 

75 

10 5 

140*0 

Dacca Division 

81 

170 

2099 

Chittagong Division 

44 

108 

245*4 

Bengal Province 

0 

75 

120 

1600 

In each division as well as in the 

entire province the number of 

houses per square mile 1 

las gone up. 

Housing accommodation has 

increased. Progress is palpable. 



In order to understand the housing situation it would be neccs- 

$ary to envisage the demographic condition. The rates 

of differen- 

nal demographic growth 1 

n Bengal in 

1931 in the perspective of 1881 

(=100) arc being exhibited below, division by division: a 


Division 

Index 1931 

Division 

Index 1941 

or 

(1881 - loo) 

or 

(1881 — 100) 

Province 


Province 

i. Chittagong Dn 

. 1886 

4. Rajshahi Dn. 

126*3 

1. Dacca .» 

159-8 

5. Presidency 

I2 3'4 

3. Bengal Prov. 

1380 

6. Burdwan . ,, 

1169 


4 Census of *93/ (1933)’ P* 7 °* 

5 Census of Bengal 79$/. p 2 °* 
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The index of housing increase per square mile from 1881 to 1931 
is being placed below in the perspective of that in population, division 
by division, in order that the comparative situation may be visualized : 


2. 

3 - 

4 * 

5 * 

6 . 


Division 
or Province 

Burdwan Dn. 
Presidency Dn. 
Rajshahi Dn. 
Dacca Dn. 
Chittagong Dn. 
Bengal Prov. 


Index in Housing 
Increase 

125*2 

140*0 

1400 

209*9 

245*4 

1600 


Index in Population 
Increase 

n6*9 

123*4 

126*3 

i 59 -8 

188-6 


138*0 


I he comparison indicates that the housing increase pci square 
mile during 1881-1931 is higher than demographic increase (1) in even* 
division and (2) in the entire province. 

In each division as well as in the entire Province the number oi 
persons per house has gone down from 1881 to 1931. The following 


cable indicates the relat 

ive position: 



Division or Province 

1881 

' 93 1 

Index 1881 — 100 

Burdwan Dn. 

5*3 

4*5 

j ^ 4 * 2 ; 

Presidency D11. 

58 

5 1 

87-9 

Rajshahi D11. 

6-o 

53 

88-3 

Dacca Dn. 

7-2 

5'5 

76-4 

Chittagong Dn. 

7-0 

5*4 

77-1 

Bengal Prov. 

63 

5 ' 1 

80*9 

The diminution in 

the number of persons 

per 

house in 1931 was 

marked by 80*9 (1881 

= 100) for All Bengal. 

In 

the divisions the 

diminution ranged from 76*4 in Dacca to 88 3 

, "1 

Rajshahi. To this 


extent improvement is a fact. It is to he noted that this improvement 
is not only universal in the entire province but is a fact in each of the 
divisions as well. It is on die strength of such indices that the doctrine 
of improvement, expansion or progress has been established m ni\ 
Bad Ur Pathe Ban gait (Bengalis in Progress), 1915. file subject has 
been dealt with likewise in the chapter on Population, Food and 
Nutrition vis-a-vis Social Metabolism (Part IV ch. lii). 
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We shall now place the figures about the houses per square mile 
as well as the persons per house in regard co All-India. The following 


table gives the data from 

1881 to 1931 : G 


Year 

Houses per 

Persons 


square mile 

per house 

oc 

00 

yi 

5-8 

1891 

33*9 

5'4 

1901 

31*6 

5 ' 2 

1911 

35-8 

4'9 

1921 

36' 1 

4'9 

193 1 

39*3 

5 ’° 


It is evident that in 1931 the All-Indian average of persons per 
house was 5*0. This was somewhat lower than the All-Bengal ave¬ 
rage, 51. One can take the patterns as having been more or less 
uniform throughout the length and breadth of India. To what extent 
tlic* Figures brought together by the authorities of the Census Depart¬ 
ment are over-or under-statements is certainly an open question. Nor, 
of course, is it possible to appraise the houses from the standpoint of 
health, comfort, decency and so forth. Besides, the all-important 
point as to the number of rooms per house remains undiscussed. 

While making use of these averages covering as they do a huge 
sub-continent of 353 millions or a large province of 51 millions the 
student of social patterns must be careful enough to understand that 
the problems of congestion, over-crowding, slumming, houseless ness 
and so forth can be visualized not tngros but in individual instances 
and small groups of families. This, indeed, is the eternal criticism 
against all average values relating to large numbers. 

We may place here a few figures about on*, of the socio-cult ural 
cousins or peers of the Indian provinces, namely, Poland. In 1931 
there were 6,397,000 dwellings in Poland. 6 7 The average number of 

6 ( tnsus of hlelu Part. I 7 9) 7 P* S5- 

7 Coticiu Statistical Year-Book of Poland *936 (Warsaw, 1936), p. 19. 
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tenants per dwelling was 5-0, of which 4*6 were in the urban districts 
and 5-2 in the rural. At Warsaw the number of persons per dwelling 
w'as 4-8. We understand that, humanly speaking, there is hardly 
any distinction between Poland and Bengal. 

The number of houses in England and Wales is exhibited in the 


following table 

‘ 93 *= 1 8 

in the perspective 

of population at 1851, 1891 and 

Year 

Houses 

Population Persons 

per house 

1851 

3 » 43 1 *533 

17,928,000 5-2 

1891 

5,823,681 

29,003,000 5-0 

I 93 I 

9 ’ 399’535 

39,988,000 4*o 

I he number 

of persons per house 

in England and Wales came down 


from 5*2 to 4-0 during the period 1851-1931. 

One might be tempted to institute a comparison between the 
British and the Indian statistics. But this would hardly be scientific 
because the category, house, is not to be taken in the same sense in 
both the regions. We notice only that there have been certain 
improvements in the two areas, so far as the number of persons per 
house is concerned, no matter what the house may signify m each ins 
tance. Besides, no student of applied economics or applied sociology 
should attempt a comparison between the British and the Indian 
indices except as a purely scientific curiosity, because the difference 
in the level of wealth between Britain and India is virtually incon¬ 
ceivable. In the light of the “equations of world-economy’ as main¬ 
tained bv the present author there cannot be 1 any question of India 
attempting to catch up with England and the other adults. I hose 
economic and sociological studies in which countries of the Anglo- 
German or Anglo-American standard nix: brought forward as examples 
for regions like India or China to be followed m the near future arc 

8 Statistical Abstract of the tinned Kingdom ' 9 'H 935 (Condon iytf), 
PP 

36 
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scientifically fallacious and misleading although they may be inspired 
by melionstic or patriotic motives. 

This is an aspect of comparative economics, comparative politics, 
and comparative sociology which is being invariably ignored by scholars 
and publicists in India. Indian ideologies cannot become realistic and 
fruitful until they can get rid of such fallacies. This subject has been 
couched upon in diverse contexts bearing on “social distances” or cul¬ 
ture-lags in the course of the present study (pp. 17, 30-31, 68, 87, 123). 

Congestion Rural and Urban 

The American housing situation may be referred to in the same 
context. In the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences' Edith Elmer 
Wood has a relevant paper. Numerous housing surveys previous to 
icji^ and since 1919 show that in the U.S.A. “nearly every com¬ 
munity has its area of bad housing. In these districts over-crowding 
> the rule, rooms are dark or inadequately lighted, water and sanitary 
conveniences are lacking, and dilapidation, excessive fire risks, base¬ 
ment and cellar dwellings are common.” In America also, as else¬ 
where, bad housing is “not limited to urban communities.” “harm 
homes commonly lack conveniences.” During 1926 in eleven states 
75 % of the homes had no modern conveniences. In many parts of 
the U.S one-and two-room cabins are common, often with no sani¬ 
tary conveniences of even the most primitive kind and sometimes 
without glass in the windows.” 

The housing pattern described about India and England also is 
both rural as well as urban. Both m India and abroad over-crowding 
or congestion as a social pattern is not exclusively an urban 
phenomenon. 10 There is over-crowding in rural areas also. But it is 
9 Vol. VII., New York, 1932. pp. 

10 Manmatha Nath Sarkar: ‘Vthtter Vasa-Grib a Samasya’ (The 

Housing Problem in I 1 aland,, a chapter m Bdnglay-Dh,ma-Vijnari (Economics 
m Bengali) Vol l. (Calcutta 1937 * 94 °) ct, ked by B K. Sarkar, pp. 476-495. 
It • iib( , th< developments from iboo to 1925* 

Much economic and social information is available in |y. Pribram's “Housing 
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possible to differentiate rural from urban over-crowding. In the 
urban areas the congestion is primarily noticeable in the amount of 
buildings, i.e., square yards of built up surface per acre. It is the 
problem of spacing between house and house that arrests the chief 
attention in towns. 

On account of the expensiveness of land for business and residen¬ 
tial purposes the badiwallas (house owners) are interested in construct¬ 
ing as many apartments, flats, houses or cottages as possible in a given 
acreage. This is to a certain extent a capitalistic problem. In America 
congestion takes the sky-scraper formation. Americanization in 
over-crowding has already invaded Japan and is invading India in the 
form if not yet of sky-scrapers, at any rate, of high, several storeyed 
buildings. Bombay and Calcutta, as well as Osaka and 1 okyo are 
specimens of American pattern in housebuilding although not ot a 
very pronounced character. 

In regard to rural areas congestion takes the form, chiefly, of th<i 
number of persons per room. Neither in the I.ast nor in the West 
can the space-congestion be regarded as a feature of villages. Over¬ 
crowding in space is the characteristic of urban areas. But in so far as 
over-crowding in regard to persons per room is concerned, it is not to 
be treated as an exclusively rural phenomenon. It belongs to the 
housing pattern of urban areas as well. On the whole, sociologically, 
it is reasonable to admit no rural-urban differentiation 111 regard to 
over-crowding except, of course, for the practical purposes of the 
municipal or national legislator, house-planner, architect and social 
worker. But, humanly speaking, it is just the practical statesman that 
has the most direct interest in housing legislation. Differential 
congestion or over-crowding has therefore to be investigated in reference 
to the reconstruction of urban and rural areas. 

in Europe” in the l ncyclopacclid of the Social Siicucas, Vol VII (New York 
1932), pp. 496-511. 

See also Lnrojuan Housing Problems Sinn' the U ir 79/^ 23 (Geneva 
1924). 


I 
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Crime, Immorality and Disease 
as Housing Phenomena 

The bearings of housing on criminality have of late been demand¬ 
ing, as they should, the attention of Indian intellectuals and social 
workers. They arc alive, among other things, to the question of the 
delinquent child being a product of slums. 

The problem of the delinquent child, remarks Ayyar, 11 exists 
nowhere more pronouncedly than in cities with a large industrial 
population.” In Bombay the housing conditions of the people in the 
industrial areas remain on the whole as bad as ever, and over-crowding 
in single room tenements continues to be a regrettable feature. Long 
hours of work throughout the day keep the parents away from their 
homes,—if they can be so called, — and poverty stands in the way of 
their giving their children a rudimentary education or of providing 
them with even the bare necessaries of life. The children are therefore 
left to themselves unrestrained and half-starved and they go astray.” 

Social environment is not to be emphasized as the only or chief 
determinant in crime, as is done by Walter Reckless in Criminal 
Behavior (New York, 1940). The individual’s independence, howso¬ 
ever limited, in the choice of his drives, urges and attitudes cannot be 
denied. But in so far as the social ecology is responsible for human 
reactions a great part of criminality is by all means to be attributed 
to the ncighbourhod, street-corner complex, family mores , and, last 
but not least, the housing pattern. 

The problem cannot be taken as an exclusively working class 
question of the urban areas. The middle classes, both rural and urban, 
an equally affected by ir. In regard to crime the sociologist should be 
careful enough to note that a behaviour is not technically described as 
•» crime until and unless it has violated a positive law. But the student 

11 T. A. Ayyar: “The Delinquent Child -a Product of Slums” (The 
Venal Reformer Lucknow, March 1 c )*4 1 )• »bo, ijtfra, Part IV. sectiqn iv, thi 
discussions on Abul Hasanat's paper on Juvenile- Ddim]ticncy” at the Bengali 
Institute of Sociology, C alcutta (‘The Biological and the Social in Criminality) ” 
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of interhuman relations should be humane enough, for scientific pur¬ 
poses, to treat as crimes even those sins, vices, immoralities and allied 
sociations of all denominations which do not fall within the technical 
category of crimes, as understood in Austin's jurisprudence. 

From personal observations in Calcutta, even in the new 
“aristocratic” sections newly created as a result of the operations of 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust, the man in the street is aware that 
over-crowding in single families runs to the extent of using every bit 
of 

available space for beds. Rooms or no rooms, a plurality of bed- 
spaces is improvised virtually in every compartment. There is hardly 
any space specially reserved as a dining room. The unoccupied verandah 
serves that purpose. A drawing room is likewise invariably unknown. 
Family life in large, medium or small towns is carried on under such 
conditions of housing. It is doubtful if any rural-urban differentiation 
is in evidence in regard to over-crowding. This is the housing pattern 
of even the higher middle classes whose standard ol living is discussed 
in the section on “Classes as Income-groups.” (P. 107). 

In Calcutta neighbours can very often shake hands with one 
another through the windows. Nav, they can even hear one another's 
breathings, whispers and yawnings and of course sec whatever is on 
all around in the apartments. 

As for laughters, talks and discussions there can hardly be any 
privacy in many housing conditions. The quarrels, jealousies and 
fights between the members of a family become on numerous occasions 
the concerns of the families to the right and to the left or to the back 
and to the front. The sex-triangle can be easily fostered by the famih . 
joint and large as it is, comprising often, in addition to the husband, 
wife and children the families of married sons, as well is the neat 
or distant relatives from both sides. The presence of uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, cousins of all degrees, and even unrelated persons 
adds to the heterogeneity of the famih pattern. Interluiman relations 
of this and allied types can hardly lead to sanity in morals, manners 
and sentiments. If many of the behaviours or reactions arc not techm 
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cally declared as crimes it is simply because everybody interested in the 
phenomena is careful enough to avoid contacts with the police and the 
court of law. This situation describes the folkways not only of the 
working classes in the so-called industrial areas but . of highly placed 
officials, publicists, intellectuals and other bhadralok groups. And this 
housing morality is not confined to the cosmopolises. The second 
grade towns and rural areas as well participate in this All-Indian con¬ 
gestion-behaviour and corresponding sociations. 

T hat such socio-moral relations are not peculiar to India or the 
East would be evident from the housing sociography of Eur-Amencan 
countries in the twentieth century. The point of distinction between 
India and Eur-Amcrica is perhaps furnished by the fact that slum 
consciousness, over-crowding psyche, housing-immorality and the con¬ 
sequent sin-vice-crime-awarcness declared themselves over there much 
earlier than here. 

1 he evils of over-crowding in houses were quite well known in 
Europe two generations ago. The contagion of disease, reduced birth 
rate, the contagion of vice, sexual promiscuity, and other immoralities 
and crimes used to be discussed in France in those days with great 
care. Many of the realistic novels of England and France during the 
middle of the nineteenth century arc virtually descriptive reports, in 
a great measure, about the insanitary conditions, working class diseases, 
poverty and housing miseries of the towns and villages. These items 
have hearings on the discussion about the insanitary habits of Eur- 
Amcrica in Part IV. ch. tv. ( infra ). 

Writing in 11)07 Ecvasseur 1 " quotes Fernand's L habitation a bon 
in arc he (cheap lodging) to the effect that 38% of 101,496 deaths 
caused at Pans in ten years by tuberculosis occurred in 5,263 houses 
known to be insanitary. Epidemics of cholera also broke out in the 
wards containing such houses. 

12 Questions oiivrihcs et industricllflf cn Frana sons la trots ic me 
re{)Mt<fHf (Paris. .1907) j j> 812-813. / 
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In Paris 55% of the houses was overcrowded, in Lyons 60% arid 
in St. Etienne 75%. This may be taken to have been the condition 
about the beginning of the present century. 

Bertilion's definition of over-crowding in houses is accepted by 
Brunhes 13 as consisting in 2 or more persons per room. In the 8n s 
of the nineteenth century there were in Paris 72,705 such houses acconv 
modating 531,000 persons. In 1891 at Budapest nearly 200,000 in¬ 
habitants lived in houses with 5 persons per room, as says Meunot in 
Dcs Agglomirations urbaines dans l Europe contemporainc , (Paris, 
1897). Such conditions prevailed almost everywhere in Europe. 

1 he problems of over-crowding were acute in Germany in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There were several revolts of tenants 
against the badiwallas (house-owners). The communist Engels’s statis¬ 
tics described the ugly situation in Berlin of the 60s. In 1886 
Schmollcr, the economist, tried to awaken the proprietors to the danger 
ol pressing the “umeren Klassen in unseren CrQss-stddten durch ilm 
\ V oh n u nosverhiilt n isst zu Bor haven, zu ticriscben Dasein berabza 
driicken* (lower classes m the cities down to barbarism and animal cxis 
tence on account of the housing conditions). He was convinced not 
only that epidemics would break out but also that social revolutions 
were inevitable. 

The British tradition in insanitary housing and town conditions is 
equally strong. In 1844 under the basement of Windsor Castle in 
London there were 53 cesspools full and overflowing, and no window in 
the royal apartments could be opened at the top, says Newsholmc m 
t volution of Preventive Medicine (London 1927, p. 9 1 )* Conditions in 
London or Dublin after a shower in the eighteenth century may have 
been referred to bv Swift (1667-1745) in the following lines: 

“Filth of all hues and odours seems to tell 
What street they sailed from bv their sight or smell, 
Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dungs, guts and blood, 


14 La Geographic hion^nn (Paris. 193*4 PI' ’ 1 ’ 1^1 79 ^ 
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Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud, 

Dead cats and turnip-tops come tumbling down the Rood.” 

Newsholmc describes the effects of such housing and town con¬ 
ditions on the health pattern of the British people down to the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century (pp. 132-134). 

Elberstadt s Handbttcb des Wobnungswesens und der \Vohnngs- 
frage (Jena 1920) and other sources are utilized by Pribram for his 
paper on “Housing in Europe in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. VIE, New York 1932). During the period following 
1860-70, says Pribram, there were only cheerless small flats in the 
slums of die modern industrial cities, in which it was difficult for a 
family to develop a decent home life. Miser)' and disease prevailed 
in these wretched areas and infant mortality was very high; as poverty 
compelled the letting of space to boarders, the requirements of hygiene 
and of morality were more and more neglected. The housing of cer- 
tam group of unskilled workers, casual labourers and families with 
many children was even worse; they were forced to inhabit damp, 
dark and airless rooms, cellars, garrets and structures not originally 
intended for residences. For workers in rural districts conditions were 
not much better especially where the system of seasonal w'ork was 
common; the temporarily employed laborers were very often sheltered 
in provisional dwellings without regard to sex.” 

Pribram calls attention likewise to European over-crowding during 
1919-25. in the following table we get the percentage of houses 
composed of Hats (1-4 rooms) in which each room is occupied by more 
chan two persons: 


Countries 

IVrccntagc 

of 1 lilts 

Countries 

Percentage 
of Flats 

France 

... 6 

Norway 

• 19 

Germany 

••• 7 

Austria 

... 24 

Belgium 

' ... 8 

Czechoslovakia 

... 32 

England-Wa! 

CS 12 

Finland 

44 
• .49 

1 X-nniark 


Poland 

Sweden 

... l8 
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The housing conditions in eastern Europe are described by him 
as “alarming.” And “similar” conditions doubtless prevailed in 
southern Europe (Italy and the Balkans).’’ 

These are some of the specimens of sociation in the field of 
housing as prevalent in the Western world during the nineteenth 
century. Such housing conditions are obtaining in Eur-America even 
now although there has been considerable improvement. Indian con¬ 
ditions are akin to the Western. For the student of social science to 
think of India or the East today as immune to such problems of con¬ 
temporary Eur-Amertca because of the agricultural economy, nay, 
of the rural polity would be but practising blindness to the sociogra- 
phic realities. The only difference is to be found in the incidence 
and frequency of over-crowding and allied phenomena of the modern 
type in so far as modernism is not highly developed. 


The British Standard in Housing Reform 
The nature and amount of societal remaking or reconstruction in 
interhuman relations with special reference to the provision of houses 
may be seen in one of its highest developments m the activities of the 
British people. 11 We are not interested in history or sociography such 
as may be available in treatises like Aldridge s National Housing 
Manual (London 1923). It is worth while to note that the Housing 
Acts of England and Wales go back to 1890. The legislation relates 
(1) to unhealthy areas, (2) to unhealthy dwelling houses, and (3) to 
working class lodging houses. 15 

The number of houses built in England and Wales under the 
provisions of the Housing Acts 1919-1930 as well as the amount of 


14 Manmatha Naih Sarkar: Vilater Vasa-Gnba Samasya (Tlv Housing 
Problem in England) a chapter in P mglay Dbaru-Vijnan (Economics in 
Bengali), Vol. I. (Calcutta, 19^7. 1940) edited by B. K. Sarkar, pp. 476-495. 

15 W. A. Willis: The Law Relating to bloustng ana Town Planning in 
Lngland and Wales (London, 1919' 
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Government contributions are being exhibited in the following table 
for the period from 1919 to 1932: 



Number of houses 

Amount of 

Year 

receiving State 

State Grants 

Grants 

in £ ’ooo 

1919-20 

7 J 5 

20 

1920-21 

28,805 

3’°97 

1921-22 

I2 9’957 

9,109 

1922-23 

198,181 

9,655 

1923-24 

216,852 

7,858 

I 9 2 4~ 2 5 

284,521 

8,050 

j 925-26 

391,508 

7,834 

1926-27 

545- 28 7 

8,376 

1927-28 

7 4 3 ’ 9*3 

9 - 54 * 

1928-29 

829,497 

10,670 

1929-30 

940,952 

11,132 

i 93 °- 3 i 

94°,952 

11,876 

193^32 

1,068,783 

12,732 


Total ... 6,356,441 

109,951 


During the thirteen years (1919-1932) 6,356,441 houses of all 
descriptions were built under Government control in England and 
Wales. The Government contributions amounted to £109,951,000. 
The :otal capital expenditure on subsidized housing during this period 
was approximately £630,000,000 of which £380,000,000 was in res¬ 
pect of building by Local Authorities and £250,000,000 by private 
enterprise. “Subsidized housing” is a category hardly yet understood 
by businessmen or publicists in India. 

Indian statesmen in housing and sanitation as well as rural recons¬ 
truction, generally, should take note of the role of the state in the financ¬ 
ing of suth enterprises. Those foreign experts who often come to India 
ns friends and advisers on such problems have need equally to be 

16 Thirteenth Annual Rcforl of the Ministry of Health 7937-32 (London, 
1932). pp. 114, 283. * 
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orientated to the vast sums of money spent bv the Roush Government 
in the U. K. The topic will come in for further discussion subsequently 

in this chapter as well as in Part IV. ch. iv. 

The British remakings were not confined to the urban formations. 
It is specially important to watch the rural reconstruction programme 
of the British people, because as a rule it is die convention to treat 
the U. K. wrongly as non-rural, as having no sense of village life, and 

devoid of the village ideals or outlook. 

The social worker as well as the social scientist must attach im¬ 
portance to the fact that the rural areas also have come under housing 
legislation in the United Kingdom. The statistics for the new house> 
built during the period 1919-32 arc as follows: l< 

1. With state assistance : 223,801 

2. Without state assistance : 228,632 


Total : 45 2 >433 

The legislation in regard to rural housing provides for the bcttei 
housing of agricultural workers. 


In 1936 the houses built in the United Kingdom were as follows: l * 


1. Houses built 

England and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Northern 

Ireland 

by Authorities 
2. Houses built 
by Private 
Enterprise 
(a) with State 

5 2 ’ 3 ! 5 

18,293 

20 

assistance 
(b) without State 

222 


37*7 

assistance 

271,389 

7.326 

Information 
not available 

Total 

323,926 

25,619 



17 Thirteenth Annual Re/>ort of the Ministry >f Health 7937-32 (London. 
1932), pp. 106-109. 

18 Statistical Abstract of the United kingdom 79/3-7933 (London, 

P- 49 - 
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According to the Housing Act of 1 935 a dwelling house is over¬ 
crowded when the number of persons sleeping in the house either (i) 
is such that any two persons over io years of age of opposite sex, not 
being persons living together as husband and wife, must sleep in the 
same room, (2) is, in relation to the number and floor area of the rooms, 
in excess of the permitted number of persons as defined below: 10 

(a) Where a house consists of 

1 room : 2 

2 rooms : 3 

3 rooms : 5 

4 rooms : 7^2 

3 rooms or more: 10, with an additional in 
respect of each room in excess of 5. 

(b) where the floor area of a room is 

no sq. ft. or more : 2 
Between 90 and no sq. ft.: 1 l /i 

,, 70 and 90 ,, „ : 1 

,, 50 and 70 : J/2 

under 50 sq. ft. nil. 

This Act may be described as marking a revolution in housing 
standards even for the great powers and the adult bourgeois peoples 
of the world. Naturally it lies too far above the ken of the most 
patriotic housing statesmen of semi-pnmttive and poor countries like 
India, China, and their cousins and comrades in East and West (pp. 17, 
72). The new housing legislation that is likely to be enacted in the 
British Isles as soon as the present war is over is expected to carry this 
revolution up to still higher flights of socialism or communism. 


House-planning in japan and Soviet Russia 
England is like Germany the representative of the super-modcr- 
i) 1st and hyper-civiiized endeavours of Eui America in rural rcconstrtic- 


19 C. M. Wrigju: “Housing Policy in War-Time 1 (International 
Labour Review, Geneva. January 194°)- 
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tion, societal remaking and demographic transformation. Let us then 
watch a country that belongs to the East and has got quite highly 
acculturatcd to the modernisms in social legislation, socialism and other 
interhuman reorganization. 

In the social processes in house-planning or housing reform Japan 
has had no specific patent. In 1920 a Government investigation estab¬ 
lished the fact throughout Japan that there was a shortage of 122,000 
houses. The Japanese Government has been encouraging public bodies 
since 1918 with low interest loans (4*8%) in order to enable them to 
undertake the construction of cheap and, sanitary houses. These house¬ 
building societies have been provided with timber from state forests 
at low prices. The freight charges for the transportation of building 
materials to be used bv such bodies have also been reduced. By 
December 1532 there were 261 public housing associations of diverse 
categories in Japan including the municipalities of Osaka, \ okohama, 
Tokyo and other cities. They built altogether 33*500 houses at the total 
cost of 43,420,000 yens. 20 

By the Public Utility Societies of Housing Act, 1921 Japan 
brought into existence a number of associations with the object of* enab¬ 
ling their members to possess their own houses through self-help. 
They were endowed with privileges in regard to taxation, acquisition 
of land etc. Loans from the state were likewise rendered available 
to this class of societies. By the end of 1932 there were 2700 societies 
of this category with 30,000 members and they spent altogether 
67,000,000 yens in building schemes. 

In 1925 as the result of a country-wide investigation 217 slum 
quartets were discovered with 72,600 families and 309,000 inhabitants. 
The quarters were found to be damp by nature, the roads narrow, 
intricate and unpleasant, the houses small but not all compact, and 
of course lacking in light and ventilation. 1 he Slum Clearance Act 
was passed in 1927. Down to 1932 the amount of subsidies received 

20 Social Work in fapan (Bureau of Social Affairs, Tokyo, 1934), 
PP* 44-48. 
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by public slum clearance bodies in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama 
and Kobe amounted to 3^00,000 yens. In accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Act the state subsidy is somewhat less than half the 
expenses. 21 British state socialism is thus being followed in Japan. 

Be it observed, incidentally, that die U.S.A. happens still to be 
in the main a follower of laisscz faire in housing policy. It thus differs 
fundamentally from other Western countries as well as from Japan. 

As for the social processes involved in housing reform or urban 
reconstruction, generally, Soviet Russia can hardly show anything 
different from any bourgeois country. Between 1926 and 1930 the 
tramways were extended by 60%, canalization by 40% and electric 
lighting by 34%throughout Russia. During the same period 29,000,000 
square metres (1 metre is a little larger than a yard) of houses were 
built for the working classes. Housing provision was thereby made 
for 1,000,000 industrial workers. 

Previous to 1918 clay huts were the rule among workers. 22 In 
Ukrainia 40 percent of the workers used to live m such huts. The first 
Five Year Plan changed the housing conditions in this region as in 
others. In the republics of non-Russian nationalities housing improve¬ 
ments were likewise effected as shown by die amounts spent. The 
following figures embody the new accommodation in the regions 
mentioned against them: 

Regions * Housing Expenses 

1. Uzbekistan 48 8 million roubles 

2. Tadjik Republic : 16*5 ,, ,, 

3. Turkoman ,, : 178 ,, „ 

The Russian monetary system is not at all comparable with that 
of the bourgeois economies. It is entirely arbitrary and thoroughly 

21 Social Work in Japan (Tokyo, 1934), pp 49-51. For American 
housing policy as contrasted with the i *op in <* Edkh Wood’s paper in 
the Lncycloftadia of the Social Sciences, Vol VII. (New York, 1932), 

pp. 5* 1-5*7. 

22 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five Year Plan (Moscow. 

*933)» P- 2oi - ' 
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elatistic, managed by the government according to its own conception 
of the people’s requirements. The prices of the Sovietic economy are 
likewise not to be understood in terms of the quantitative theory of 
money. They have no liaison with competition in demand or supply. 
The economy is totally non-competitive in every sphere, being regulated 
exclusively by the state in accordance with its plan or programme of 
the welfare of diverse classes. Hence no attempt should be made to 
interpret the roubles in terms of the foreign currencies and prices. 
The subject will be discussed further in connection with the theory 
of progress in Part V. 

Dozens of new towns grew up 111 these republics of non-Russian 
nationalities and along with them new houses of varieo types. 

During the period of the Gosplan I. (1928-32) housing accommo¬ 
dation was being provided m Soviet Russia in the manner indicated in 
the following schedule : 23 


Year 


1928 

162 

! 9 2 9 

i6 7 

* 93 ° 

‘73 

* 93 1 

178 

* 93 2 

185 

Total 

865 


Area built 


The total building area comprised 865 million sq. metres. Over 
4,000,000,000 roubles was spent on housing. 

The new housing spaces provided m the mammoth cines during 
the same period were as follows: 

1. Moscow 2*o million sq. metres 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 


Leningrad 

Kharkow 

Gorkv 


1 ‘5 


503,000 

4^6,000 


23 Ibid., p. 201. Set also Pribram's papet in the incyd. Sot St Nrw 
York, Vol. VII., loc. cil 
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The housing area in the Donbas region, a new industrial area, 
was doubled. Another new industrial area, the Urals,, got 2/4 times 
the housing it had previous to 1928. 

The housing budget of Moscow in 1931 was fixed at 80,000,000 
roubles. Between 1926 and 1930 nearly 2,000,000 square metres (1 
metre is a little longer than a yard) of housing was provided. The 
number of residential buildings thus created was 5,000. The recons¬ 
truction of Moscow during this period comprised, among other thino-s, 
the establishment of 5 mechanical bakeries, 15 laundryhouses, the 
extension of electricity and heating arrangements, and the extension of 
streets. The plastering of streets covered 575,000 square km. (x km. = 
5/8 mile). The operations of the Improvement Trusts in Calcutta and 
Bombay may be no-cd while watching the Bolshevik reconstruction of 
Moscow in order to visualize the identity of the social processes involved 
in the two regions. The identity is to be understood only in the 
formal pattern and not in the numerical or quantitative proportions 
which cannot be properly compared for want of total figures from the 
different centres in the two areas concerned. 

The statistics from the different countries, Sovietic or non- 
Sovietic, need not be placed, be it repeated, in the perspectives of one 
another. 2 ' Our present study is not interested in the historical aspects 
of housing economics or finance or comparative housing estimates of 
diverse rural or urban groups. It is just the analysis of the social forms 
and the social processes for which such realistic data are being culled 
from far and near as well as for different periods. 

btres. Earthquakes and War, as Agencies in 
Jlousing and Health Progress 

It is a paradox of social progress that some of the terrible natural 
calamities that befall towns and cities have been' hailed by the people. 

24 for the sanitation budgets of modern states see the Annuaire Sanitain 
International (Geneva, 1928), Germany, pp. 66 -fig, France, pp. 413-42^ j ta | y 
h 537 * Japan, p. 554. England and Wide\ p 825. See, infra, the chapter on 
\ illages anil Towns in Health and Disease 


FIRES, EARTHQUAKES AND WARS 


2 97 

especially the working and poorer classes, as blessings in disguise. 1 he 
work of modern Improvement Trusts was consummated, so to say, 
by the two great fires of London in the seventeenth century. The 
clearance of slums and demolition of insanitary houses, streets and 
wards which the public health authorities of modern times take upon 
themselves as normal daily functions had to be taken care of by those 
fires. The contribution of those fires to the improvement of London’s 
health is recognized as a historical fact. 

During the first round (1914-18) of the great Anglo-German 
armageddon of the twentieth century Northern France and Belgium 
were entirely devastated. But within wo years of the end of that 
war these regions were thoroughly renovated. Beautiful, bright and 
healthy-looking villages and towns made their appearance. The entire 
housing and farming ecology was changed. The transformations from 
the standpoint of health, sanitary conditions, cleanliness, modernism in 
installations, etc. were so perfect that the peasants and artisans of 
Southern and South-western France became jealous of their colleagues 
in Northern and North-eastern France. They were heard tp complain 
that, as ill luck would have it, the battlefields of that war were not 
laid in their own areas, or that geographically they happened to lie 
away from the traditional war-paths of the German armies! They 
knew that the houseowners, the municipalities, the authorities of the 
communes or the state in France would never be so generous, modern- 
minded and health-orientated as to undertake, on their own initiative, 
the demolition of the existing insanitary, medieval and ugly villages 
and towns. The devastations of la grande guerre were in popular esti¬ 
mation but a synonym for reconstruction, renewal, modernization and 
beautification in spite of the fact that ctatisme had accomplished quite .1 
lot in France in housing, health and other fields. Such popular obser¬ 
vations only indicate that the work done by the state or municipalities 
was not adequate or at any rate unsatisfying. 

In August 192} Japan was visited by 1030 earthquakes in the 
Tokyo-Yokohama region. The destruction of mills and mill proper 
38 
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ties was immense. The total losses were estimated at 1,463,700,000 
yens of which nearly one-third represented the loss in residential 
houses and family apartments. 

But by 1925 the Tokyo-Yokohama region reasserted itself in an 
entirely transformed social pattern. The factories and mills were 
enlarged and modernized in technique. The industrial area of Tokyo 
was zonified. Rationalization was at work in the planning for the 
post-earthquake towns. The domestic economy underwent a revolu¬ 
tion > so to say, when the new buildings rose fitted up with electric 
installations. The replacement of gas by electricity in the household 
marked a tremendous social change. Steam shovels were introduced 
and motor lorries became commonplaces. Yokohama was remodelled 
on the Belgian-Dutch and German port-plans. Mechanization marked 
the two cities. Sanitary improvements constituted a signal feature. 
Farthquakes have functioned as a great benefactor to the masses. 

The second round of the Anglo-German armageddon is being 
fought today (since September 1939). London, Coventry and many 
other towns and ports of the United Kingdom have been already 
visited with unthinkable destructions. On the other hand, Berlin, 
Hamburg and other German towns are contributing their quota to the 
devastations wrought by the British air-force. It is an open secret 
that the devastations in buildings, workshops, installations etc. arc 
frightening neither the one nor the other side in this warfare. The 
men and women on both sides are merrily looking forward to the 
house insurance policies and coolly awaiting the day when the new 
1 Londons and the new Berlins will be the embodiments not only of 
new architecture, new town-planning, new road-systems and so 
forth bur likewise of futuristic sanitation and evolutive hygienic 
achievements. This is but another instance of the eternal good-evil or 
dharma-tidbarma amalgam which characterizes every stage of social 
and cultural dynamics, i.c., of human progress, the larger aspects of 
which arc discussed in different chapters of Part V, (The T heory of 
Progress as Creative Disequilibrium). 
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It is strange that the bourgeoisie, the employers and the financial 
magnates, or the states which arc controlled and manned by the capi¬ 
talistic oligarchy do not care to devote adequate time and money to the 
sanitary requirements, the cultural necessities and the moral wants of 
the people under normal conditions. The urge for profits and divi¬ 
dends overpowers the financiers and their agents,—the rulers of the 
states,—to such an extent that they can remain thoroughly indifferent 
to the demands for adequate air, light, water, cleanliness, and fire- 
escape, etc. from the tenants of houses, or for pleasant parks, streets, 
recreation centres etc. from the inhabitants of towns and villages. 

Under the pressure of socialism the financiers have been com¬ 
pelled to change their vision to a certain extent. They do not wait 
normally now-a-days for the fires and earthquakes to awaken them 
to their civic responsibilities. But all the same, from the standpoint of 
the intellectual and clerical as well as the working classes the require¬ 
ments can hardly be said to be adequately met by the capitalists or the 
bourgeois-dominated administrations. The eternal and universal cry 
for socialism, more socialism and still more socialism is then justified as 
much in housing legislation and townplanning as in sanitary-medical 
improvements and other branches of rural progress or national re¬ 
construction. Be it observed en passant that the present war may not 
fail to push the socialistic activities of all bourgeois states, especially of 
the belligerents, forward to large-scale achievements of a somewhat 
or perhaps sweepingly radical character. 

The I improvement Trusts in India 

It is at this stage that the student of social transformations can 
well comprehend the nature and amount of the acculturation to modern 
norms such as the different regions m India have been exhibiting during 
the last three decades or so. In formal sociology the Indian processes 
are but duplicates of the well-known Eiur American and Japanese. 
1 he quantity and variety of these processes can furnish indices to the 
socio-cultural lags between India and the go-aheads. 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust Acr ’ of 1911 made provision for 
the improvement and expansion of Calcutta by opening up congested 
areas, laying out and altering streets, providing open spaces for pur¬ 
poses of ventilation or recreation, demolishing or constructing 
buildings, acquiring land for the said purposes and for the rehousing 
of persons of the poorer and working classes displaced by the execu¬ 
tion of improvement schemes. The operations of the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust were started in 1912. The value of the work 
accomplished in 28 years from 1912 to 1939-40 is exhibited in the 
following table in the form of receipts and expenditure: 20 

A. Receipts 

Items Rs. in ’ooo 


I. 

Sale of Land 

... 81,967 

2. 

Sale of Buildings 

... 5’399 

3 - 

Government Grant 

5,000 

4 - 

Debenture Loans 

... 41.750 

5 - 

Contributions for Bridges 

2,392 

6. 

Other Items 

... 6,376 


Total 

... 142,884 


B. Expenditure 



Items 

Rs. in ’ooo 

1. 

Land Acquisition 

... 156,146 

2. 

Engineering Works including 



Stores issued 

... 30,956 

3 - 

Surveys 

340 

4 - 

Land Acquisition Oflicc 

... 2,440 

5 - 

Tools and Plants 

2,511 


Total ... 192.395 

25 Annual Report on the Operation* of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, 

i <) 20- 21 (Calcutta, 192*) p- 5°- 

20 Annual Report on the Operations of th» Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
lO.'VH 0 (Calcutta, 1940), pp. 38-39. 
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In twenty-eight years the receipts amounted to Rs. 142,884,000 
and the expenditures to 192,393,000. In regard to expenditure the 
item on engineering works worth Rs. 30,926,000 should call for special 
notice. This is one of the channels through which mechanization and 
technocratization have been making conquests in Calcutta or, generally 
speaking, among the Bengali people. 

In regard to the expenditure another important item is the re¬ 
housing schemes. The value of these schemes (1912-1940) is shown in 
expenditure as follows : 27 

Items Rs. in 000 

1. Land Acquisition for rehousing 

and open spaces ... ... ... 8,367 

2. Engineering works in connection 

with rehousing ... ... 2,326 

-- — -r 

Total ... 10,693 

The total area of land to be acquired by the IYust for road ex¬ 
tensions, park constructions etc. is 1,833 acres. The total estimated 
cost of engineering works is Rs. 42.339,000. 

The length of streets in all the schemes is 48 miles of which 22 
miles are between 100 and 300 ft. in width. 

In India the lead in housing reform was taken by the Improve¬ 
ment Trusts in Calcutta and Bombay. The example has been followed 
in recent years by the establishment of Improvement 1 rusts in Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Lahore and other cities. The development of 
new areas, the clearing of existing slums, the demolition of old houses, 
and the construction of good wide roads are the chief items belonging 
to the scope of these Trusts. Down to 1938, however, “little or no 
progress has been made in the inauguration oi comprehensive schemes 
in which the provincial Government local authorities and employers, 


27 Annual Report on ibt Operations of the ( aLattu Improvement Tru*t. 
1939-4° (Calcutta 1940) pp. 40-41, 42-43. 44-45- 
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of labour all participate as suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India” (1929-1931).“ 

In Bengal Public Health Re fort 1939 (Calcutta 1941, pp. 107-108) 
the Director, Amulya Chatterji, says that the “vast majority of the muni¬ 
cipalities have not adopted suitable bye-laws for the buildings.” He 
jsuspects, besides, that tuberculosis is increasing in the rural areas 
especially where malaria has been on the increase. 

In Bengal where 47 millions live in rural areas (and some 
3 millions in urban) there were no improvement trusts, building 
societies or organizations for promoting housing schemes for industrial 
population in the rural areas down to 1938. But there arc Town- 
planning Acts in certain provinces, for example, Bombay, Madras, etc. 
In Bombay 38 schemes involving 7,766 areas have been carried out. 
The Madras Town-planning Act was enforced in 139 towns during 
1 937 - 38 - Be it remarked en passant that Madras passed the Public 
Health Act in 1939, being the first Province in India to do so. 

The Municipal Board of Cawnpore has started the acquisition of 
ahatas, insanitary and over-crowded areas, inhabited by some 40,000 
people. In 1932 there were 216 such areas of which 66 have been 
acquired and improved down to 1938. 

No improvement trusts exist in any of the towns of Sind. But 
Karachi Municipality has adopted a policy of opening up congested 
areas and improving narrow streets and roads. Cooperative housing 
societies exist in Shikarpur and Dadu. The Madras Public Health 
Act provides, among other things, for the abatement of over-crowding. 
There arc no building societies or cooperative schemes for the improve- 
liicnt of urban or rural housing in Assam. 

It is to be noted that housing is provided in India by certain 
employers to their workingmen in or near the factory quarters at 
s,,ul11 lcms - But the general conditions of industrial housing arc, 
mildly speaking, unsatisfactory. 

- fl Anna.,I Report of the Public Health Commissioner it))?, Vol. I. 
(Delhi, 1939) pp. 108-in, nj}R, Vol. I (Delhi .93,) p() . 92 . 94 
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In 1938 there were 1,738,000 industrial workers throughout 
British India. The females among them were 241,000. 29 This was 
13-8 per cent of the total. A new element in the social pattern of 
this industrial population was in part the welfare works conducted for 
the benefit of the labour force, male and female, by the employers on 
a voluntary basis. These comprised hospital accommodation, sports, 
clubs, libraries and reading rooms, canteens, creches , etc. 

The economic and social position of the Indian industrial workers 
in the perspective of that of the Western world and Japan has been 
dealt with at length in my Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics 
(Calcutta 1936). 1C observed, however, that social insurance of any 

form does not exist in India. The absence of social insurance is but> 
another index to the prevalence of insecurity among the rural and urban 
classes in regard to the housing-sanitation complex. 

Anybody who studies the annual reports of the British ministry 
of health and compares them with those of the Public Health Com¬ 
missioner with the Government of India will nonce that thfe items 
discussed in each are virtually identical with the exception of those 
bearing on health, unemployment and old age insurance. Wc under¬ 
stand that the processes involved in the transformation of interhuman 
traditions, the reconstruction of the acharas or folkways regarding 
health, housing and allied items do not differ from country to country. 
Neither a ruling race nor a dependency, neither a most highly deve¬ 
loped state nor a semi-developed region, neither a communistic people 
nor a bourgeois nation has anything specific to exhibit so far as the 
purely formal processes in social metabolism are concerned. The 
patterns of interhuman relations as manifest in analytical studies appear 
to be more or less uniform. But the i'nterhuman forms exhibit diffe¬ 
rences in statistical magnitudes. It is these magnitudes ^hat establish 

29 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern - 
ment of . hidta 1939 (Delhi, 1941) pp ovoh. also Pankaj Kumar 

Mukherjec : Labour Legislation in British India (Calcutta 1938). 
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the difterentium. They may at times be so great that the formations 
might look as if belonging to entirely different spheres or epochs. 

Besides, the employment of Blitz (lightning) methods as, for ins¬ 
tance, in the five year plans of Soviet Russia, may, in the first place 
radically shorten the period of time that is otherwise likely to be required 
■ for a primitive people trying to catch up to a certain extent with the 
adults. Secondly, it can quickly reduce the lag between the undevelop¬ 
ed and the developed regions. The differences between region and region, 
as well as epoch and epoch, are patent not so much in the individual 
psychological characteristics, group-sociations, social relations or social 
processes as in the social forms and the rates of transformation. 

It is because ol such statistical or quantitative differences that 
laymen as well as scientists are very often led to promulgate the theory 
of racial types, psychological dichotomies or trichotomies and such other 
distinctions. One of the type-philosophies is that of Dilthey,' 10 who 
distinguishes three character-types, namely, (i) positivists or naturalists, 
(2) objective idealists, c.g. Spinoza, Goethe, Hegel, etc. and (3) 
Idealisten dcr Freibeit (idealists of freedom), e.g., Cicero, Christian 
speculators, kant, Fichte or Carlyle. Sprangcr has six Lebensformen 
(forms of life), namely, theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, 
and religious. The economic "bourgeois” type of Sombart, the re¬ 
ligious types of Max Weber, the oriental type of Kcyscrling and other 
types arc further instances of psychological type-theories. It is super¬ 
fluous to add that whatever be the heuristic, logical or formal value of 
these type-distinctions, ,r has been the fundamental objective of my 
investigations to counteract such theories. The positive facts about 
liousing and sanitation as about other 'terns of individual and group 
hfc should enable us to combat this kind of Typenlehre. some expo 
iicnts of which, as we already know, arc Tonnies, Spcnglcr and Sorokin. 
(See the section on the Wicse-Beckcr Standpoint, p. 333). 

3 ° R. Miilor -Frciinfcl* : Die Philosophic da zwanxigsten lahrhnndfrls 
(Berlin 19231. P!> 124-127. Compare C G. Jung. Psychological Types 

(London 1933) s yr 
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Socialism Triumphant in Housing and Health Schemes 

The socio-economic complex of congestion (over-crowding), housing 
reform and townplanning furnishes an important problem in social 
causation. To what extent are the economic factors predominant, to 
what extent the political, and to what extent the ideological? Is it 
possible to treat the contemporary housing legislation of the diverse 
countries in an advaita or monistic fashion as the function exclusively 
of any one set of circumstances? 

It is obvious that in England, France and Germany overcrowding 
was noted as something socially pathological during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. And vet hardly anything substantial was 
attempted to combat it and institute a new pattern of interhuman, 
relations. ‘ 1 In England, for instance, the first invasion of cholera in 
1831 and the Factory Commission of 1833 inspired discussions on 
health considerations. The public health agitation was active down 
to 1848. In 1843 a Commission investigated the health of “towns and 
populous places.” And the first Public Health Act was passed in 
1848. The ideology about public health was getting popularized. 
The wealth of England was also growing. But even in 1838 the 
General Board of Health functioning since 1848 as a body independent 
of and irresponsible to Parliament had to be dissolved because the 
people objected to central control. It was not until after the fifth in¬ 
vasion of cholera in 1871 that the Public Health Act could be placed on 
a secure and really effective basis in 1875. It is since that date that' 
modern hygiene and sanitation may be said to have been established 
among the English people. The first Housing Act came in 1896. 
In between there was the Third Reform Act .of 1885 which confer¬ 
red power on the working classes, including the rural worker. 


31 A. Ncwsholme: The Ministry of Health (London 1023), Health 
Problems in Organized Society (London 192"). Pif l y years in Public Health 
(London 1935)- See Aldridge: Thi A atiorutl Housing Manual (pub¬ 
lished by die London National Housing.and 1 own Planning Council, 1923). - 
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In Germany, 32 likewise, general culture as well as material wealth 
were growing, especially after the establishment of the Deutscber 
Z.ollverein (German Customs Union) in 1834. And although die 
institution of sanitary police in Prussia was effected in 1835 and the 
Cattle Plague Act enforced in the German Federation m 1869, a was 
not before 1876 that the rationalization of hygiene and sanitation on 
an All-German scale could be consummated by the establishment of the 
Reicbsgcsundheitsamt (Imperial Health Office). The next decade 
was marked by the series of Social Insurance Acts (1883-1889) by which 
Bismarck helped Germany to pioneer the world in a new form of cons¬ 
tructive and positive socialism. It is this particular brand of socialism 
that has become universal throughout the world on account of 
et at is me, i.e., state functions for the people’s developments. 

It is since c. 1886-1890 that both England and Germany have 
been taking an active part in the promulgation of housing and town- 
planning schemes. This is just the epoch of socialistic administration 
in both countries. The overcrowdinghousingrcform-townplanmng 
complex is, then, not so much a function of ideological progress and 
economic prosperity, for these were quite in evidence during the previous 
period (c. 18301885) without much practical effects on the relevant 
phenomenon as of deliberate state-intervention in social affairs, i.e., 
socialism in politics or socialistic administration. Housing schemes 
require, of course, money for execution and depend on the general 
will and intelligence of the people as a favouring condition. But seven 
or eight decades of economic prosperity as well as culture failed to 
render housing schemes the irreducible minimum of public adminis¬ 
tration. On the other hand as soon as large doses of socialism, com¬ 
pulsory etatisme or state intervention, in the cconotnic and social in¬ 
terests of citizens began to be accepted by the political leaders as 


A. Fischer: Gesnndheitsfoltiik mid GesHndhatsgesctzgebtittg (Berlin 

LI - 93-96 See also lAnert: Die SoLialgescbichte dcr GrosssUtdt 
(Hamburg 1925) subsequent developments m sanitary policy, homing 
•aattsncs and lcgishaion ;is wi ll as .social Welfare activities. 
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the foundation of public life these schemes became the A.B.C. of 
every party programme. It is the politics of laissez faire, individua¬ 
lism, or liberalism, as it is called, that militated against the housing 
reform as against the reform of the Poor Law. 33 The factual replace¬ 
ment of laissez faire by socialism is the starting point of those reforms 
on a large scale and a systematic basis. It is politics rather than econ¬ 
omics or culture that has played the more determining or dominant 
role in the establishment of these schemes in England and Germany 
and subsequently, in the leading Eur-American countries as well as 
in Japan and elsewhere. 

The work of the previous generation in these fields need not be 
ignored. It prepared the ground in many directions and laid the 
foundations also for the subsequent developments. But it is virtually 
the last decade of the nineteenth century that should be described as 
the period of beginnings in self-conscious and aggressive legislation 
of a somewhat totalitarian character in regard to housing and health 
reconstruction. About this time socialism commences to be trium¬ 
phant. In so far, besides, as the preparatory, educative work may be 
said to have been done during the period c. 1830-1885 it was likewise 
due to the impacts of nascent, budding or militant socialism struggling 
to conquer the masses and the classes as well as the political leaders 
against the status quo of laissez faire , non-intervention and individua¬ 
lism. I he dtgvijaya (world-conquest) of socialism from point to point 
is the chief feature worth noticing in the social pattern of modern 
housing and sanitation. 

Economic Interpretation Multiplied by Political 
and Ideological Interpretations 

By what circumstances is the situation in India in regard to the 
housing problem dominated? It is questionable it we can assert that 
the Anglo-German conditions have been repeating themselves in India. 

33 S. inti B. Webb: Enghs/h Poor Laic Policy (London, 1910); B. L. 
Hut Jims: Public Health Agitation t8y$ 4S (London, 1909). 
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Housing schemes involve, as we have seen above, large sums of 
money. Indeed, all socialistic endeavours are, as may be well understood, 
in a sense the luxuries of rich countries. This is a paradox. No 
money, no socialism in legislation or administration. In India 
the economic condition of the people is so low that the public finances 
can hardly look prosperous. Besides, the administration by foreigners 
is extraordinarily expensive, much too costly for the poor resources 
of the people. The depth of Indian poverty can be gauged to a 
certain extent from an examination of the income-tax returns, which, 
have been discussed in other contexts (pp. 42, 203), and will be dealt 
with, again, in connection with sanitation. (Infra, Part IV, ch. iv.). 

It is this crushing poverty of the people as manifest in the public 
revenues that should be regarded as a most discouraging factor in 
the carrying out of large scale socialistic schemes in India under state 
auspices. The non-existence of housing and other reforms or rather 
the inconceivably slow and halting progress of socialistic measures 
relating to rural reconstruction, public health, general and technical 
education, etc. is due largely to national poverty and inadequate 
public finance. The “economic interpretation” can then be invoked 
in the present instance in a substantial measure. 

We notice here a common fact, namely, the absence of or rather 
slow, tentative and halting growth of, housing, health and allied rc- 
iorms, in India today (1940-41) and in the Anglo-German world (c. 
1830-1885). The housing and health pattern of Calcutta, Bombay 
and such other cities is being excluded from the Indian picture as 
being too < xccptional lor the conditions prevailing generally in the rural 
as well as urban centres. But is this common phenomenon to be “inter¬ 
preted' or explained by a common set of circumstances? We are not 
justified in accepting .1 common explanation. Relatively speaking, 

1 !!.'■<■ was no poverty in the Anglo-German world during that period, 
whereas in the Indian pattern of today poverty is a dominant fact. The 
present situation in India should appear to be the opposite of that in 
England and Germany where down to c. 1885 poverty or the absence 
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of resources could not be regarded as a fact of national life such as 
might militate against the introduction of housing and other social 
reforms. In the Anglo-German milieu it was mainly politics that 
retarded this reform legislation. In India it is mainly the economic 
factor that is hindering the progress of housing reform, health services, 
rural reconstruction and educational expansion. 

Poverty can hardly be ascribed exclusively to foreign rule or 
treated functionally as its correlate. The existence of “relative” poverty 
in politically independent countries, even in the most prosperous among 
them including England, Germany, U.S.A. etc. should be a refutation 
of the “political interpretation” of poverty. The economic indices of 
Poland, Eastern Europe and the countries of the “Balkan Complex” as 
well as of Iran, Turkey, and China in Asia, and many of the regions in 
Latin America, — these are mostly instances of “absolute” poverty. 
They do not happen to be superior to those of India although the 
former are not politically subject to foreign masters. The correlation 
between foreign rule and poverty, relative or absolute, cannot be accepted 
as a sociologically valid proposition. Indian poverty, like the poverty of 
many other countries, has to be explained, most probably to a very 
considerable extent, bv non-political considerations, which need not be 
discussed in the present context. Besides, the student of economic 
realities is aware that many of the indices indicate India’s “relative” pro¬ 
gress and advance,—although slight,—along virtually the entire front 
of agriculture, industry and commerce. 31 The indices of economic 
badti (progress, advance, improvement) have their bearings on the 
questions of “relative” poverty or prosperity which arc discussed in 
connection with population problems and the “high-salaried foreigner” 
in Part IV, chs. ni and iv. 


34 B. K. Sarkar: Ecofdomic Development Vol. I (Madras iq:6, u)}8\ 
Vol. II. (Calcutta 1932, 1938); The Sociology of Population (Calcutta, j036). 
These works are to be seen in the background of Ekalcr Dhana danL-n O 
Arthashastra, (The Wealth and Economics of our Own limes), Vol. 1 . (1930), 
Vol II (1935). 
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An unmodern and poor country of Latin America is Paraguay, 30 
whose social configuration is furnished by die facts, (i) that it is 
ausgesprochenes 'Agrarlancl (predominantly agricultural), and (2) that 
it is so inefficient that it must import food-grains and cattle. Agricul¬ 
ture is conducted in small plots. Large farming is unknown. 
Cotton also is raised on petty holdings. The purchasing power of 
the people is the smallest conceivable. The standard of living is im¬ 
possibly low. Even a politically free country can thus be economically 
poor. Such free countries are legion. We have dealt with some of 
them in connection with the “Balkan Complex,” Western Asia as well 
as Latin America. The discussions bearing on culture-lags or social 
distances may be referred to (pp. 68, 7072, 74-75, 87). 

It should be advisable to go into the economic cause more inten¬ 
sively and examine how far and to what extent it is valid. 

Is it possible to assume that the state machinery in India is im¬ 
pregnated with socialism? There is no doubt that certain doses of 
socialism, etatisme or paternalism are to be found 111 the milieu of Indian 
public administration, especially under the Government of India Acts, 
uj22 and 1935. Bui it is not the Anglo-German state socialism of 
1886-1941 that India can exhibit today. It is nothing more than a 
half-hearted or step-motherly solicitude for the welfare of the masses 
that characterizes the activities of the Government departments. The 
attitudes and orientations of the Indian Governments at the present 
moment are more or less identical with those of the Anglo-German 
states during c. 1(830-1885. It is, therefore, not enough to plead exclu¬ 
sively the poverty of the people and argue monistically about the 
impossibility of socialistic or developmental achievements from the con¬ 
dition of public finance, miserable as it is. Poverty is not the only factor 
in the Indian social pattern of today. Other circumstances remaining 
the same, a more energetically patriotic state or an administration with 
a consciously goalful plan of action could show much higher results, say, 

35 G Muller: Paraguay wi Rah men Siul-anurikas [Zeitschrift jiir Geo- 
politik. Heidelberg June, 1939). 
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in rural reconstruction, housing reform, etc. than the present regime. 
The “political interpretation” is, therefore, also to be invoked to a 
very large extent in order to explain the present sloth and indifference 
in housing, health, rural and other social reforms. The economic 
interpretation, then, is to be modified by the political. 

In this connection may be cited the observations made by Amulya 
Ukil in Some Aspects of Public Health in India (p. 41) as president 
of the Medical and Veterinary Research section at the Indian Science 
Congress (Benares, 2-8 January, 1941). “If India could manage to spend 
Rs. 20 lakhs a day now to meet the military obligations of the present 
war,’ he points out with considerable justice, “ and if lakhs of Rupees 
could be collected in the provinces for war purposes, it would not have 
been impossible to mobilize the necessary finance for a national planning 
in peace-time had there been a desire and a policy in the administration 
to pursue a forward programme.” This complaint is universal, in so 
far as anything is universal in India. Politics is not the only force. 
But it is undoubtedly a great force in social progress. 

It remains to add that perhaps the general intelligence and will 
of the Indian people is not yet adequately awakened to the need and 
value of these reforms or reconstructions. A certain amount of in* 
tcrest in public health, housing, rural reconstruction is no doubt per¬ 
ceptible among the vocal classes, especially, of Calcutta, Bombay and 
such metropolitan centres. But the ideology docs not seem to be 
strong and intensive enough to be able to force the public administrav 
tion to carry out more effective and large scale measures, l.vcn with 
the same poverty-complex a more radical will and intelligence, i,e., a 
more substantial patriotism, nationalistic or socialistic, on the part 
of the people could help the reconstructions up to higher levels of 
achievement. The ideological atmosphere is not evidently as favourable 
in India today as it was in the Anglo-German world down to c. 188^. 
The absence of adequate ideology will in consequence have to explain 
a part of the shortcomings in regard to the overcrowding-housing 
townplanning pattern in India 
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England and Germany had money and ideology and yet could 
not bring about effective housing reform during c. 18301885. But this 
reform was carried through in a phenomenal manner as soon as poli¬ 
tical socialism captured the state (c. 1885-1890). In India there is not 
much money and hence no mentionable housing, health and rural 
reform. Besides, there are, first, small doses of socialism in the state, 
and, secondly, perhaps smaller doses of intelligence, creative patriotism 
and culture among the people. These two circumstances are cooperat¬ 
ing with the absence of adequate money to prevent the emergence of 
the reform desirable in housing and health and the reconstruction of 
the social pattern along modern fees. 30 

In the cultural ecology established in East and West because of 
the Soviet Gosplans the intellectuals of India as of the rest of the 
world have been getting acculturated to the category, planning, pro¬ 
gramme, etc. In regard to housing, as to health, rural welfare, agri¬ 
culture, education, cattle, roads, and water we hear, therefore, very often 
of the absence of and the need for planning, planned economy, pro¬ 
gramme and so on. It is felt that in India there is no planning or 
policy in any field. 1 his is a wrong view of the Indian situation in 
housing, health, economy, land reclamation or other items. 37 

There are many kinds of planning and programme. The Sovietic 
brand of totalitarian communism is not the only brand. There is the 
non-Sovietic planned economy too. And the non-Sovietic planning 

3^> In regard to the general aspects of socialism vis-a vis the housing- 
health complex sec A. Ncwsholmc; Health Problems in Organized Society 
(London, 1927; e liv on “The Relative Roles of Compulsion and Education in 
Public Health Work,’’ and “The Limitations of Liberty in Communal Life;’* 
and Pvohtticn of Preventive Mediant: (London, 1927), ch„ on “Poverty and 
Preventive Medicine” (Note the stress on “paid inspectors, whether they 
are known under the name of medical officers of health, sanitary inspectors or 
health visitors,*’ p. 117). 

37 B. K. Sarkar “Economic Planning fpr Bengal (Insurance and finance 
Review. Calcutta. March 1933) artel “Industrial Planning am) Economic Autar 
chv {Oaf utta Review, August. 1939k 
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also is not all of the British, the Japanese, the German or the Italian 
pattern. There are plannings and plannings. India likewise has been 
for quite a long time having a planning of her own. Planning, like 
everything else in human life, is relative. 

Housing and health planning in India is adapted to three main 
social forces. In the first place, India is a sub-continent of large mag¬ 
nitudes of poverty. Secondly, the state in India is in the main anti¬ 
national and the administration generally rather unpatriotic. The 
Indian polity is so constituted as to keep in perpetuity a lag 38 of some 
two generations between the sociologie coloniale and the sociologic 
imperidliste . It is to be admitted, however, that a few homoeopathic 
doses of democracy and socialism have been administered by the 
Government of India Acts, 1919 an d 1935. They have served but to 
render darkness visible. ’ Last but not least, the nationalists, socialists 
and other patriots are neither large enough in number nor culturally, 
technically, and politically equipped enough to raise the cry for the 
minimum conditions of existence permanently and effectively before 
India and the world. The little reform or progress in housing, health, 
rural conditions, agriculture, education, etc., that is statistically demon¬ 
strable in India today, is to be accounted for by this kind of unsyste¬ 
matic, partial and semi-charitable planning. 

There is a tendency among government officials as well as non¬ 
government publicists to talk freqently of village-toindedness, health- 
orientations, welfare-psychology or desire for betterment. This kind of 
lectures about awakening the village-sense, health-sense, or welfare- 
sense of the masses can be tolerated bv the people up to a certain extent 
and within reasonable limits. But it can become senseless when one 
tries to make a fetish of educating the people about their desires for 
health or rural improvement. Mere intellectual awakening cannot, as 
is well-known to everybody, accomplish anything solid in any field. 
Lius sort of intellectual, ideological, or cultural monocracy, advaita 

38 Sex supra, pp. 17. 30-31, 87. 123: also B. K. Sarkar: “The Equations 
of World-Economy” (<Calcutta Revtca June 1941). 
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vacla or monism requires to be combated by every student of sociations 
and progress. 

The masses cannot but challenge the sincerity of such lectures and 
propagandas when they find that these are not backed by adequate 
funds coming from any source. Nor are they likely to appreciate the 
schoolboyish philosophies about being keen on or alive to sanitary pro¬ 
gress, rural reconstruction or economic advance as long as they see that 
the governments, central and local, the municipalities, the district 
boards or the industrial concerns do not employ a sufficient number of 
paid officers as experts. Such officials are necessary in diverse lines in 
order to help the men, women and children of the villages and towns 
from year s end to year s end with advice, substantial assistance of a 
material character, and last but not least, financial subsidy. Subsidies 
are normal in the administrative ecology of England and Germany 30 
(infra, pp. 431-432, 475-479). 

The attempt to foster the spirit of self-help, independent exertions, 
individual initiatives, voluntary service, patriotic village or health work 
can be carried to absurd lengths, I have always stressed creative indi¬ 
vidualism as a paramount force in personal morality and social progress, 10 
But there is a limit to individual exertions, the services of volunteers, 
and self-directed creativities. This is why even in the Cooperative 
Departments of Eur-America and Japan the backbone of rural and 
agricultural finance is furnished not bv the so-called self-help of 
peasants, cultivators or fanners, relatively poor and indebted as they 
permanently ate, but by the subsidies, grants allocations, and guaran¬ 
tees from the Government Treasury or the Central, National or 
Reserve Banks. 11 


30 Report on th< British Health Vw ; ,, v (PI ; P, London 19^7), C W. 
Ginllebaud The Social Policy of Y Germany (Cambridge 194!). 

4 r > Tin Sociology of Creative Disccpnilihiiiun , n Education” (Calcutta 
Review, June 1940), 

41 See, for instance, B. K. Sarkar: luonomic Development, Vol. J. 
(Madras, 1926, 1938), the section relating to the French Credit Agricolc. 
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THE TRANSFC rmaxion of RURAL PATTERNS 

From the CosmopolL t0 t f je R ura l ‘Locality Pattern' 

In “analytical sociology” ; t [ s not possible to maintain a doctrine 
of fundamental distinction betv een t l le ordinary municipalities and the 
mammoth municipal organizations. The urban areas of 50,000 
100,000, 500,000, or 1,000,000 inhabitants, all have a family likeness 
which cannot be ignored. It is the* touch of municipalization,—the 
democratic administration of the affair, of human settlements by re¬ 
presentatives of the inhabitants, that -makes all these areas kin. 
Within the bounds of this general kinship however, differential meta¬ 
bolism is alwtys in evidence exhibiting social mobilities and transfor¬ 
mation of diverse degrees. This differential metabolism is, generally, 
not qualitative but chiefly and essentially quantitative 

The municipalities of the cosmopolis type exhibit transformations 
or remakings of tradition which arc identical in kind or type with those 
exhibited by the municipalities of the third or the tenth category. 
But the transformations or remakings differ in extent, volume, quan 
tity and importance. It is, first, the number of inhabitants concerned, 
i.e., the density of population, that marks the categories of munici¬ 
palized areas from one another. Secondly, it is the diverse economic 
interests of the regions as well as the inhabitants that are responsible 
for the differentiation in the Gestalt or pattern of the diverse towns. 
The diversity of racial factors on account of the number and kind of 
immigrants into the urban settlements 1$ very often to be taken as a 
natural and necessary corollary of the size and economic resources of the 
diverse territories concerned. 

Scientifically speaking, then, the social morphology of die meanest 
municipality is identical with that of the mammoth. The tw< differ 
not in type or kind but in degree. This general proposition is subject 
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to the consideration that for purposes of socia 1 work, social legislation 
or social service the applied sociologist has to r-quip himself in different 
ways for different regions. 

Leaving aside those practical considerations of economic states¬ 
manship, social reform, health service, e tC> for the time being, we 
proceed to the analysis of another tyr- of plurality pattern which 
technically does not belong to the mur^ipal configuration. These are 
the rural settlements or villages prop r - Since the Village Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Act of 1919 they have been endowed by the state with orga¬ 
nizations known as the “union J *oards.” The “locality patterns” of 
India are, then, formally spcaLng, to be seen Lfl several systems of 
law and constitution. The present-day administrative sociography 
comprises these union boards in addition to the municipalities (and 
the corporations) as well as the district boards. 

The administrative s 1 stem or the economic condition of India is 
not the subject of our present investigation. Some of the locality 
patterns, as developed on Indian soil, are being analyzed in orda 
to throw light on the processes of sociation operating in the rural 
complexes. Let me repeat, again, diat it is not the intention of this 
study to suggest as to how many hundred millions of Rupees ate likely 
to be required in order to finance a plan of sanitary equipment, rural 
reconstruction, educational advance or economic development in the 
course of three, five, seven or ten years. The object of this work is 
purely analytical. It is in the interest of realistic analysis that concrete 
Lets arc being piloted from India as from other regions. 


The Sociography of Village Politics 
The union boards of India function outside the municipal juris¬ 
dictions. Their position at two different periods is shown below: 1 
Y car Number Population Rate-payers 

' 4701 38,229,724 57 I2 >37° 

41,485,274 * 6,303,^6 


far 

93*-33 

77-38 5’°44 

Rrsolmint. Reviewing the Rcforts .m the working of District and Local 
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Without going into the social dynamics of the rural areas during 
the six years from 1932 to 1938 we notice that out of the total popula¬ 
tion of some 50 millions in Bengal nearly 41,3 millions were unionized. 
This is 83 per cent. This unionization was rendered effective on 
account of the payments from 6,303,216 rate-payers. The transforma¬ 
tion of tradition thus consummated is not a social item of negligible 
importance. This law, which compelled over 6 million people to pay 
taxes in order to meet the collective requirements of 41,5 millions, 
served by itself, other circumstances remaining the same, to consum¬ 
mate rural reconstruction of an extensive dimension. 

The constitution of the union boards can be further analyzed as 
follows, again, for the two periods indicated above: 

Year Voters Members 

I 93 2 “33 2,370,800 41,921 

1937-38 4-44 I> 973 45,262 

In 1937-38 nearly 4,5 million voters, i.e., 10*8 per cent of the 
unionized population (or 9 per cent of the total population of Bengal) 
were used to the electioneering technique of “indirect” democracy. Apd 
they elected 45,262 members for the rural parliaments. For all prac¬ 
tical purposes, then, the union boards were morphologically identical 
with the municipalities, although die areas of the former were not 
described as towns. In so far as social metabolism is concerned, the 
acculturation of these unionized rural men and women to the new 
democratic machinery was of the same order as that of the municipa¬ 
lized urban inhabitants. The remaking of the personalities, the trans¬ 
formation of psycho-social configuration; etc., was identical in the twt 
milieux . Rural reconstruction as consummated by the municipal legis 
lation and the union board legislation belonged therefore to the same 
category of societal transformation. 


Boards it1 Bengal, 1933- and (Calcutta). See the publication of 1939 

for the latter years, pp. 49-59. Sec also another Covi. publication, Indian 
Rural Development Prognss to End of \ verttba 1939 (New Delhi, u/40). 
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The finances of the union boards are seen in the following 
statement for the period I 93 2 '3^ * 

Year Income 

i932'33 ••• ... Rs. 8,825,000 

* 9373 ® ••• ... Rs. 11,448,000 

The sum of Rs. 11,448,000 was raised by the boards from various 
sources, the most import of which, namely, the union rate is indicated 
below, again, for the same period : 

Year Union Rate 

1932-33 ... ... Rs. 6,758,000 

* 9373 ^ ... ... Rs. 7,682,000 

The realization by rates was Rs. 7,682,000 in 193738. Nearly 67 
per cent of the total income thus came from the rate-payers. 

The more important items of expenditure are indicated below foi 
one year, 193738: 


I. Administration 


I. 

Establishment Charges 

Rs. 

5,832,024 

2. 

Collection Charges : 

Rs. 

6i 5 > 54 1 


T otal 

Rs. 

6,447,565 


II. Sanitation 


I. 

Roads original 


262,572 

2. 

Roads repairs 


494,206 

3 - 

Water supply original 


891,171 

4 - 

Water supply repairs 


103,396 

5 - 

Drainage original 


60,063 

6. 

Drainage repairs 


36,645 

7 - 

Conservancy 


83,816 

8. 

Other sanitary measures 


127,055 


T oc ' l i * 2,058,924 
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III. Educational 



Schools 


: 

Rs. 

3 2I >444 



IV. 

Medical 




Dispensaries 



Rs. 

300,963 



V. 

Judicial 



I. 

Union Bench 


., 

... Rs. 

b 

2. 

Union Court 



... Rs. 

56,606 

3 * 

Remuneration 

for Process 




Serving: 



... Rs. 

53 > 74 2 




Total 

... Rs. 

126,421 


Each one of the items scheduled above is very small, too inadequate 
for the purposes of proper human existence and decent social develop¬ 
ment. Health workers, educationists, friends of his bans (cultivators), 
cattle-experts, and other social servants are not unconscious of the 
limitations of the existing system. 1 ’ From the viewpoint of rural recons 
truction such as can be consummated in and through the union boards 
the finances arc surprisingly insignificant. For the purpose of sociologi¬ 
cal analysis, however, it is worth while to observe that previous to the 
Act of 1919 even this machinery of rural reconstruction, modest and 
almost negligible as it is, did not exist. It is, further, noteworthy 
that the remaking of pQlitical tradition by the union boards, in so tar 
as they are the embodiments of elective, indirect and representative 
democracy, is qualitatively of the same type or kind as that by the 
municipalities. The psycho-social pattern of men and women in the 
rural areas served by the union boards has been getting acculrufated 
to the same milieu as that of the persons living in municipal areas. 

2 For some recent studies in the economic conditions from diverse view 
points sec H. S. M. Ishaque: Run Bengd (Ser qgtinge, Fabna, 1938). A 
Huqiic: The AIj» Behind tin Plough (Olcnti.i, 1938), 1 \ Singh-Ra\ .md S. 
Sen: Observations on the Man Behind the Plough (Calcutta, 1938'. 
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and towns as social patterns 

Villages and towns have lost their old-world significance as categories 
of different human values in sociation. 

The remaking of interhuman relations in the judicial sphere will 
be evident from an analysis of the union benches and “union courts.” 
in 1937-38 there were 1521 union benches, and they tried 87,193 
cases. These were mostly petty. All the same, the rural judges 
succeeded in administering justice to the local people enabling them 
thereby to save a lot of money. In 1336 union courts were tried 
86,722 cases,—mostly of civil character involving paltry sums. 

1 he health activities of the union boards consist in the cutting 
of jungles and clearing of weeds from tanks. Kerosenesation of 
stagnant pools is another item of importance. The clearing of drains 
demands attention as well as the distribution of quinine. Masonry 
wells are sunk or tube wells or even ringwells according to means. 
Tanks are re-excavated. Among the economic activities may be 
mentioned the establishment of agricultural farms for fodder and subs¬ 
titute crops as well as irrigation works. The use of cinema for ins¬ 
truction regarding sanitation, agricultural improvement etc. is also 
tried. The amount of money spent on all those items shows that the 
work is of a very elementary or primitive character and hardly touches 
even the fringe of the vast requirements. But there is no room for 
doubt that, functionally speaking, the union boards, municipalities 
and corporations are essentially the same organs of public adminis¬ 
tration although under different names. 

7 he Processes in Village Alodernization 

The social pattern of modernized regions can Jiardly vary in the 
formal features between country and country on account of the form 
of government. Soviet Russia s well.ire sociology is fundamentally 
akin to that of the non-communistic world. We may take rural re¬ 
construction as a field of work. The Peasants’ Homes were orga 
mzed in Russia in 1926 with head-quarters at Moscow supervising 
some 1500 branches in All-Russia bv 1940. The central home ai 
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Moscow had provision for some 1500 beds in 193 2, R°° m > board, 

legal advice and medical treatment were piovided free. It maintained 
a permanent exhibition for agricultural, gardening, vegetable farming, 
apiculture and other rural pursuits. It served and was utilized as a 
veterinary station also. 

The co-operatiYe societies’ exhibition was likewise held there. The 
public lectures organized throughout the country were attended by 11 
million persons and the theatrical shows by some 4 millions. The 
readers at the libraries numbered 6 millions and the visitors to the agri¬ 
cultural shows 9 millions. Evidently all these statements apply not 
exclusively to villages but to towns as well. 1 hose, however, are 
not the modernizing processes employed exclusively by the Bolshevik 
regime, as is sometimes thoughtlessly propagated even by scientists and 
industrial experts and, of course, by social workers. 

Whatever they be, it is possible to find their duplicates or analo¬ 
gues in non-Bolshevistic regions. The *lnnual Reports of the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of India furnish the 
details from year to year about the kind of health propaganda carried 
on in a non-Sovietic country. The Bengal Public Health Report is a 
corresponding publication of large size covering the work done in a 
province. From the All-India Report for 1938 (pp. 85-88) a few para¬ 
graphs arc being utilized as follows; 

“All the usual methods of propaganda, such as lectures to groups 
of people with or without magic-lanterns and slides, film demonstra¬ 
tions, health exhibitions, distribution of leaflets, posters and pamphlets 
have been employed by the health departments.,’ 

In the N.W.F.P. a health section was provided at two exhibitions, 
an agricultural show' at 1 arneb (Peshawar) and a horse and cattle show 
at Kohat which attracted large numbers of visitors, D the Punjab 
broadcast talks on 26 subjects were prepared In the Bureau of Epide¬ 
miology of the Public Health Department, hi the U P. 4804 Junioi 
Red Gross groups functioned in 3958 schools with a membership of 
1 09,950. The health activities of these children comprised parttcipl- 
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tion in preventive work against epidemic diseases. They took part 
in the distribution of quinine for malaria, sterilization of wells with 
potassium permanganate, distribution of essential oil mixture, and pro¬ 
paganda among the people for popularizing anti-cholera inoculation. 

In the Madras Presidency m leaflets and pamphlets and 24 
posters were issued. A set of 37 posters on maternity and child wel¬ 
fare and 24 on food and nutrition were likewise published in the diverse 
languages of the province. There are 12 units equipped with health 
films for touring in the districts of Bengal. The number of demons- 
nations held in the districts was 1605. 

The pattern of transformation as embodied in this health publicity 
work in India docs not differ in formal features from that of any other 
country, no matter what be the kind of administration. The Govern¬ 
ment annuals about the Agricultural Operations , the Co-operative 
Movement > Rural Development Progress and other activities or depart¬ 
ments in India may likewise be referred to for evidences bearing on the 
methods in societal transformation. 

It has been pointed out in the chapter on “The New Agriculture in 
India in my Economic Development Vol. I. (Madras 1926) that an 
agricultural renaissance” has been going on in India during the 
twentieth century. The bonifica integrate (comprehensive land reclama¬ 
tion) movement of Italy 3 is a process in rural uplift which can be para- 
lellcd by some of the measures undertaken bv the Government of India. 
A department of “Rural Reconstruction” lias been started in recent years. 
As an index to these measures may be mentioned the grant of 
Rs. 1,600,000 in 1936 to the villages of Bengal on the strength of 
Rs. 9,250,000 allocated by the Government of India for the special 
rural development or uplift fund. 


3 B. K. Sarkar “From Bonifies to Ihmfiut Integrate’ {Calcutta Review, 
fnne 1937), “India's Advances in Industrialism during the Period bf Depression” 
(Calcutta Commercial Gazette, 2 March 1936), also the* chapter on “The Italian 
Campaign against Malaria” in Economic Development , Vol. [. (Madras 1926). 
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For Bengal this process meant among other activities the following 
grants: 

Rs. 350,000 for village dispensaries and water supply schemes. 

Rs. 330,000 for minor drainage and flushing schemes. 

Rs. 180,000 for agricultural and manual training in ordinary 
secondary schools which otherwise remain too literary 
or theoretical i.e. un-vocational. 

Rs. 175,000 for the improvement of cattle and fodder crops. 

About India we have indicated chiefly the publicity work in the 
line of health and the agricultural improvement efforts. It is to be 
understood that the processes of modernization as functioning in Soviet 
Russia are not different from those we notice even in India. 1 he 
differences are to be noticed, first and foremost, of course, in the kind 
of ideologies preached in and through the lectures, exhibitions, posters, 
and radio communications. 

Secondly, a very important item of difference is to be found in 
the amount of money spent by the state on all these activities through¬ 
out the year. And necessarily also the number of paid officials em¬ 
ployed in these services would differ not only between India and 
Russia but between India and Japan, India and die U.S.A. as well as 
India and Germany, Italy, France or England. This is the burden of 
all the discussions in this work about constructive socialism in connec¬ 
tion with housing and sanitation. (Supra, pp. 277, 290, 303, 364, 
311-314, and Infra, the sections on the “Higlvsalaried Foreigner ’ and 
“Etatismc and Compulsion in Health Pattern”). 

Let us watch the modernizing tactics employed in England. We 
shall refer to the activities in the field of smaller towns and villages 
The British processes in village modernization art in lrgeemcnt with 
those in Soviet Russia and India, Ashby : describes the situation of 
the “country towns” vis-a-vis the li inter-land ( mofussil ) as follows: 

4 “The Lffect of UrNan Growrh upon flu- Country-side” (Sociologies 
Review, Loudon, October 1939, j p. 351, 369) 
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“With the coming of the motor car and the motor omnibus,” says he, 
“the country town has developed its connections with its country area 
and extended its general influences, while recent development in local 
government and administration, i.e., as regards roads and poor relief, 
raise its importance while tending to diminish that of the smaller 
market town.” The trend of British rural life is suggested by Ashby 
in the following words: “Slowly but surely, yet much more rapidly 
than formerly the rural population will absorb most of the elements of 
the common culture.” In his judgment, “ a satisfactory future for 
rural society depends upon arrangements for a variety of gainful occu¬ 
pation? in its territory, and upon the general supply of the amenities 
which modern civilization provides.” 

In formal and analytical sociology the processes involved in the 
modernization or reconstruction of villages are the same in England 
as elsewhere. It is but a statistical question in sociography to ascer¬ 
tain which region has gone beyond or is lagging behind others in the 
socio-cultural indices. 

Not only laymen but even experts and savants in physical science, 
engineering, health, education, economics and other fields make it a 
point to cite Soviet Russia’s achievements. This is quite legitimate. 
Substantial use of the Russian data has been made in the course of this 
study. But my methodology and conclusion in the present chapter as 
in others are radically different from those of others. Soviet Russia 
cannot be placed before mankind as an “earthly Paradise” or as sui 
pencils. No process in sociation and re-making employed by the 
Bolsheviks is a Bolshevik patent. All these processes are in evidence in 
non-communistic regions including India. The subject has been dealt 
with in the section on Social Metabolism in Soviet Russia” (supra, 
pp. 66-70) as well as in all discussions relating to social distances or 
culture lags. The special features have also been indicated and they 
must not be overlooked, especially, by primitive countries. The dis¬ 
cussions in Part V, ch. v. throw fresh light on the meaning of 
Soviet achievements and shortcomings for the progress of mankind. 
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Rural Leaders and Urban Leaders 


The union boards, however modest they be, have served to trans¬ 
form the social pattern of the Indian people in a relatively effective 
manner. It is the members of these bodies and their personal rivals 
or enemies that become prominent publicists in the localities and 
the subdivisions or districts. It is out of this group of village leaders 
that the non-Governmcnt and anti-Govcrnmcnt, i.e., the nationalist 
activities of all denominations have come into being. The swaraj 
(self-government, or freedom), non-co-operation and other political 
movements, Gandhist or non-Gandhist, are in the main to be attri¬ 
buted to the guidance or inspiration of persons associated with the 
union boards in a sympathetic or un-friendly manner. 

Many of the numerous nuclei of the nationalist campaign with 
which the entire country is dotted over m the villages,—the diverse, 
centres of party politics (Hindu as well as Muslim), which havei en¬ 
riched the social Gestalt of the country during the lait two decades,— 
owe their emergence, development and influence in a direct as well as 
an indirect manner to these boards constituted, as they are, by an official 
Act of the Government. The Congress and other non-Governuien: 
public organizations in the country could not have acquired the power 
and importance they have without the background of the Government 
institutions. This is another instance of the state and the Law as fur 
nishing some of the causes of the transformation of the social pattern. 
We have to admit that nationalists and political leaders comprising the. 
socialists of all denominations may owe their power to the state which 
they seek to overthrow, modify or amend. 

As a rule, it is taken for granted by sociologists that the Govern¬ 
ment is compelled bv the Congress and the nationalist agitation to 
change its attitude and imend or reconstruct the constitution and law. 
This, however, is but one side of the shield. I hat the Govcrnnn nr .s 
constitution and law also have induced a change in the political tactics 
party spirit and methods of organization among patriots or publicists 
(nationalists as well as socialists) is hardly ever thought of. This >ide 
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of the shield must not be ignored in the study of interhuman relations. 
Sociologists should take note that the mutual interactions between 
the union boards (the primary bodies of the state) and Swaraj, Congress 
or Gandhist saraitis (the primary cells of the anti-Government or non- 
Govcrnment organization) since 1920 leave no doubt about the statal 
or ‘political interpretation of culture or social progress. The activities 
and influences of the socialist organizations, the Muslim League, Momin 
Associations (anti-Muslim League) and other political parties or groups 
are derived likewise from the state legislation, especially the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act 1 935> 111 no negligible proportions. 

The processes at work in the Central and Provincial Legislative 
Councils as well as the district boards, municipalities and corporations, 
on the one hand, and the Congress and the Muslim League as welt 
as other political and semi-political parties or associations, on the 
other, are not in any sense different from those at work at the primary 
cells. The equalization between the metropolis or the towns and the 
villages is being consummated in and through the union board complex. 
The .ocial pattern is being rendered more or less uniform throughout 
the entire Indian subcontinent on account of these union boards which 
are functioning in public life like the district boards, municipalities, 
corporations and councils. The psycho-social configuration of the men 
and women of India in villages has, therefore, hardly anything to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that of the persons whose vocation lies in the muni¬ 
cipalized or megalopolized areas. 

The rural folks have got accustomed to electioneering tactics ot 
all kinds, desirable and undesirable. Bribery and corruption of modern 
types are in the village atmosphere. Hypocrisy, duplicity, insincerity 
and utter disregard for truth constitute the rural mbres of the latest 
democratic diplomacy. The bosses of the village institutions are well 
up in the exploitation of the young and the poor as those of the higher 
rungs of the Government or nationalist associations. Rural leaders are 
at one with urban leaders in this game. Al! arc uniformly proficient, 
likwise, in the administration of the sex-appeal whenever and wher- 
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ever it is necessary. The dichotomy of rural-urban differentiation in 
social pattern has, under these conditions, lost even the speculative, 
heuristic, arbitrary or artificial significance that it may in philosophical 
theory be credited with. 

One must not go away with the impression that the social pattern 
of the rural areas is all marked by a-dbarma or evil. The place of the 
good or dbarma in these complexes need not be ignored. The im¬ 
portant point for the sociologist is to he conscious that rural men and 
women arc not, as is generally imagined, all virtues, dbarmas , soul- 
fulnesses, cordialities, arcadiamsms, and purities personified. The 
pathologies described about American urban centres by Nagcn Chau- 
dhury in Markin Samaj O Samasya (American Society and Problems, 
1934) have their replicas, although not certainly in the same extreme 
forms, even in the rural patterns of India. One requires only to have 
the eyes open and to understand that the same morality or immoral i tv 
can appear in more than one sociation-form. 

In every public institution or movement in India from the metro¬ 
polis to the meanest union board centre the bourgeois, capitalistic, or 
plutocratic moralities are obvious. I l ose arc the Siticn and the folk¬ 
ways that pervade East and West, ancient and modern societies, rural 
and urban complexes. In interhuman relations the pattern is governed 
everywhere and always by the old adage of La Fontaine (1622-1)5), the 
French humorist, to the effect 

Scion q:ie vous serez puissant ou miserable 

Les jugements dc cotir vous rendront blanc oh noire. 

The intelligence, ability and character ot individuals in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the club, the association or the council are appraised as 
high or low by their colleagues, comrades and associates according as 
the former happen to be powerful or weak in worldly possessions It 
is die power of the purse that almost invariably d»ctatcs the moral' 
and manners in the social configuration ol modernized India as ot 
modernizfxl Eur-Amcrica, Japan and elsewhere. 1 lie alleged distinc¬ 
tion Between rural virtues and urban vices is\ likewise, a myth. I lie 
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position is not o£ course, to be understood in a deterministic or monistic 
manner. Exceptions arc to be admitted. 

> s 

The Soul of the Village 

The peasants and artisans of villages do not happen to possess a 
charmingly romantic soul. Love or abimsa (non-malice) is not its sole 
ingredient. Rural men and women are quite well up in family quarrels. 
T he petty bimsas (jealousies) between relatives grow into ruinous liti¬ 
gations. The cases are found to involve offences affecting not only 
property or reputation but also sexual irregularities. The envies and 
rivalries in public life are extensive and deep enough to engender re¬ 
gular feuds. Intrigues constitute the interactions between public and 
family interests. Brothers can be set against brothers, uncles against 
nephews, and, of course, neighbours against neighbours, on account 
of rural politics. The question of leadership in local affairs is mixed 
up with the tiniest incidents of the daily bazar. The landed 
property-holder functions as the rural despot and furnishes the 
permanent background of the dehumanizing corruptions indulged 
in against one another by the other “village gods.” The village soul 
does not differ from the town soul*' except, if at all, only in the form 
oi manifestations and the magnitude of operations. 

Spengler’s position that "the peasant- is bistoryless' is found to be 
unhistorical and untrue to positive reality. In Dcr Untergaug ties 
Abendlandcs “the peasant is the eternal man, independent of every 
ailtun thar ensconces itself in the cities. He precedes it, lie outlives 
if, a dumb creature propagating himself from generation to generation, 
limited to soil-bound callings and aptitudes, a mystical soul, a dry 
shrewd understanding that sticks to practical matters, the origin and 
1 he cver-flofwing source of the blood that makes world-history in the 
cities.' It 1 rather incongruous to connect, as Spenglcr does, “a 

5 See, supra, Parr II. ch. 11. pp. 98-101. 

() I hr Decline of the Wcsf Vol. II. (Lnftdon. 19281, pp, ^ K) ~ 
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mystical soul’ with “a dry shrewd understanding that sticks to prac¬ 
tical matters,” as well as with “soil-bound callings and aptitudes.” 

The most unreal thing about this thesis is that Spongier ignores 
that the city is likewise the “origin and the ever-flowing source of the 
blood” that makes the peasant, his farm and his village. No town, — 
small, middling, large or metropolitan,—is complete without its re¬ 
actions on the village which is supposed to be its source. The circulation, 
—economic, political, cultural, moral, and spiritual,—between the 
town and the village is a more or less complete phenomenon to be 
envisaged in every culture, whether early, late or decadent. But 
Spenglcr s thesis, wedded as it is to the eternal antithesis, takes no 
cognizance of this circulation. If the Early period is characterized, 
says he, by the birth of the city out of the country, and the Late bv 
the battle between city and country, the period of civilization (i.e., of ' 
decadence in Spengler’s sense) is that of the victory of the city over 
country, whereby it frees itself from the grip of the ground, but to 
its own ultimate ruin.” Objectively speaking, every student of'adult- 
capitalism or hyper-urbanism and super-industrialism is aware that 
the attempts and the successes of the “megalopolis,” the “cosmopolis” 
or the mammoth city (Id grande ville , die Grossstadt ) to conic into 
contact' with the “ground” and the “country” or the village arc cons¬ 
tantly in evidence in diverse forms. Its attempts “to free itself from 
the grip of the ground” arc more poetic visions than factual realities 
as known to the economist or the historian. 

The “peasant society” or “folk society” is described b) Red field* 
as an “intermediate societal type” lying between the dichotomies, pri¬ 
mitive and urban. There is no harm in contributing a new “category’ 
to the fund of sociological analysis. It will be always nccessar) to be 
careful and objective about the “contents, meanings or values to he 
given to the categories, old or new. By way of illustration we ma\ 

7 See supra, the section on “Rurbunisin. ' }»|' l y 1 ^- 

8 .‘‘The Folk Society and Culture*” (J ner'uan J4nrn.1l ( / Sociology, March 
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remark that the French peasant's body, mind and soul as depicted in 
' J I ale of l wo Cities by Dickens can hardly inspire anybody to accept 
the Spcnglerian concept of the farmer-village or rurahpeasant complex 
as something superior to the capitalist-town or urban-industrial pattern 
in spirituality, humanity or felicity. In Lai Bihari Day’s Bengal 
Peasant Life (c. 1875), again, the “peasant society” or “folk-society” is 
not always quite enviable on any count. 

The milk of human kindness does not flow more frequently in 
the interactions of the village “community” than in those of the town 
"society.” The relations between relatives or neighbours arc not more 
heavenly in rural areas than in urban. Henrtlcssness and curelty are not 
less vivid in the peasant complex than in the industrial. The burial or 
cremation of a person dying from a fell disease does not evoke greater 
co-operation or sympathy among the rural cultivators than among the 
townsfolk. “The slow and subtle robberies” by which, as Proudhon 
says in Ouest-ce que la propriety?, property is acquired arc not more 
in evidence in towns than in villages. A man with new and non¬ 
pop u la r or untried ideas is hanged, drawn and quartered as often and 
as miserably by the comrades and neighbours of the rural world as 
bv the colleagues in a metropolitan institution. The poor and the 
pariah, the lower orders and the inferior classes, as well as the indivi¬ 
duals tn subordinate position arc compelled to deliver their women 
to the higher, the ru her. the superior, the more clevitcd, and the more 
leading in the villages on the same occasions and under the same 
ciicuinstances v. thur similars or equals in the towns. The manifes¬ 
tations and embodiments of the uglier and “pathological” aspects of 
the instincts of kama (sex), kanchana (wealth), kirtt (domination) and 
karma (creativity) do not differ in kind between the two orders of 
human settlements. Flic “world, the flesh and the devil” complex 
is as operative in the rural personality as in the urban, in the farmer- 
complex as in ihc merchant-complex. 

None of these vices, sin* crimes, short-comings or defects of the 
rural folks can be often described as the results of contact, direct ot 
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indirect, with the townspeople. Nor can they be always regarded as due 
to the impacts of general industrialization or capitalistic economy. 
These phenomena are very often independent of urbanism and indus¬ 
trialism or modernism. If Wesenwille, natural will, naturalness, etc. 
be the special feature of villages, then that naturalness comprises all 
these vices and crimes or shortcomings as a matter of course. The cul¬ 
ture associated with the Kiirwille, chosen will or contract, of towns and 
cities does not exhibit any vices, sms or shortcomings of a different 
character. 1 lie equalization between the village and the town is a 
reality as much as the co-existence of Wesenwille and Kiirwille. 

I wish it were possible to exhibit the soul of the village by stati¬ 
cal data. In regard to Indian villages and peasants my observations 
are based not only on my own investigations but also on reports from 
persons engaged in social service and other public work in rural 
centres. 1 he statements should not mislead one into the belief that 
villages arc but the asvla of knaves, rascals and scoundrels. Nor is 
it to be implied that saints and sages have their headquarters in urban 
areas. Nothing more is meant than that the conventional idea about 
villages being the fostergrounds of morality, virtue and idealism is 
untenable. It is likewise understood that towns arc not the centres 
exclusively of sin, immorality and criminality. 

Tlie so-called higher castes and superior classes aic not immune to 
the alleged looseness of morals that is said to characterize the lower birth- 
orders or income-groups of the population, i.e., those classes generally 
that may be described as rural. The equalization, identity and conti¬ 
nuity of sins, vices, immoralities and crimes of all denominations 
between the lllitctates and the school-going, i.e., the so-called educated 
or cultured arc fails soeuwx. The sex-morality of the ibit.nur (tinkling) 
dancers in the villages of West Bengal,—who play the loVe-storics ot 
Radlia and Krishna,—is organically linked up with rhat ol lawyers, 
medical practitioners, authors, school masters, journalists, Congress 

workers, trade unionists and other leaders ol suaet\ who, as elites sit 

* 

in judgment on the former. 
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Tl lc inspirer of the famous Bengali poet, Chandidasa (c. 1350) 
of Birbhum in West Bengal, who belonged to the Brahman caste, was 
the low-caste woman, Rami, the “Rajakini.” She was a dhobi 
(laundry-woman). The songs for which he derived this inspiration 
are those in honour of Radha and Krishna. Chandidasa’s songs are- 
known to have been popular with the saint-prophet, Chaitanya (1485- 
1554). Many jbumur dance-songs of today have Radha and Krishna 
as heroine and hero. In them women play a leading role and the 
caste distinctions between players arc unknown. These may be traced 
back to Chandidasa, who represented perhaps the traditions of Bengali 
sex-mores in literature and social relations. Contacts between the 
alleged higher castes and the Haris, Dorns, Chamars etc., on the one- 
hand, and the more or less unhindered liaisons between men and 
women were as common in the medieval conditions of peasant life and 
ruralism as under modern urbanism and industrialism. Chandidasa was 
not a solitary figure in this particular type of social and aesthetic norms 
in the Indian Middle Ages, for all that we know. 

Radha and Krishna are certainly hallowed personalities in the 
Vaishnava cult and general Indian tradition. But these names, hy 
themselves, should not prevent one from visualizing the much-too pal¬ 
pably sensuous and often directly sensual items that characterize 
ihe folk-songs and belles lettres of today. The same remarks apply to 
many of the verses in the Vaishnava Padavali, Krisbna-Kirtan , etc. of 
yesterday Those who object to the Vulya-Sumlara of the late eighteenth 
century on moralistic grounds should have to expunge a great deal of 
the medieval and modern Radha-Krishna literature. In my Love in 
Hindu Literature (Tokyo, 1916) the Radha-Krishna love-poetry of 
Valya pat, (c. 1450) has been assessed as being in the main sexual. 
Instances of genuine spirituality of a non carnal character are few and 
far between. Exceptions need not be ignored. Bur, generally speak¬ 
ing. m the psycho-social Gestalt there is hardly any doubt about the 
two opinions, (1) Radha = Vidya, and (2) Krishna = Sunckua. In 
morals, manners and sentiments there is very often scarcely anything to 
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choose between the Radh'as of folk-poetry, old and new, and the Vidya 
of that infamous work. All belong to one socio-moral milieu. 

It is not necessary to be a cynic and indulge in prudery or affect a 
moral superiority which cannot be proven. The study of interhuman 
relations has need to be objective and dispassionate. As long as the 
“upper ten thousands’ and “higher intellectuals’’ take delight in the sex- 
songs generally associated with the Vnishnava complex, their spiritual 
kinship with the alleged uneducated or uncultured and aboriginals, 
lower classes, untouchables, etc. is a patent reality of the moral pattern. 

The Wiesc-Becker Viewpoint on the Societal Dichotomies 

In regard to the purely logical aspect of the rural-urban, or 
community-society dichotomies the position of von Wiese and Becker 
as indicated below is eminently acceptable. Both sacred structures 
(e.g., peasant villages, proliferate communities, etc., representing 
lonmes’s “community”) and secular structures (c.g., large urban centres 
etc. representing “society ) are “nowhere existent,” they sav, “as empiri¬ 
cal cases; they arc conscious fictions, heuristic concepts, artificial 
abstractions, arbitrary constructs, in short, ideal types that arc never 
found on sea or land!” 

This clear-cut statement has been often repeated in the Wiesc- 
Becker treatise entitled Systematic Sociology , as it should be, because 
it is liable to be always ignored or overlooked. So far as their own 
treatise is concerned, there is no trouble because they arc not interested 
in any concrete topics. Their interest is exclusively formal or analytical, 
rhey have, therefore, hardly any chance of being examined as 
to whether these “conscious fictions” and “artificial constructs” arc 
factually treated as such when thev happen to deal with concrete 
human personalities, social complexes or cultural plurality-patterns. In 
regard to Tonmes, also, be it said, as I have already observed be I ore, 
(pp. 3, 4), that lie is not an extremist. Besides, Tbnmcs’s 
Gemeinschaft und Gcscllschaft is similar to tlu W lcsc-Bcckcr treatise 

9 $y:tf i’Uitic Sociology (New York. 193.1) (■}> r ■ ’ •« 2 1 > . 310 3.’*. 
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in not grappling, with any concrete cultural or social problems. He is 
chiefly analytical or methodological. He might have placed himself in 
the position for proper examination and criticism had he dealt, some¬ 
what explicitly, with the stages in the transition from society to com¬ 
munity on the basis of detailed, realistic and historical data. It is not, 
therefore, possible to judge, except very cursorily, as to whether his 
interpretations reveal any of the stages as exclusively communitarian 
units or communitarian-socictarian complexes. 

In one passage Tonnies 10 remarks that the ‘‘local structure” is 
common to the village and the town. But both maintain many 
characteristic of the family,—the village more, the town less! But 
when the Grossstadt , the city, arises it loses these characteristics almost 
entirely. And yet even in the citv the gemeimchaftlicbes Lebenswesen 
(community) mode of living continues in a moribund manner. Such 
statements are so general that the)' mav be regarded as but elucidations 
of the logical dichotomy. They do not help us in framing an estimate 
of the manner in which the social and cultural dynamics might have 
l>een concretely dealt with by him. 

But it must be observed that the formal, analytical or logical 
dichotomies, perfectly justifiable as they arc as heuristic concepts, are 
almost invariably ignored by the sociologists or philosophers when they 
bid adieu to their introductory methodological observations and proceed 
with the concrete realities of personality < r collectivity. It so turns 
out that, as their investigations advance, each epoch, stage, suh-epocli 
or age is exhibited to us as exclusively “sacred” or exclusively secular.” 
exclusively rural or exclusively urban, exclusively “sensntist’ or exclu¬ 
sively “ideational,” exclusively “Greek” or exclusively “Roman,” 
exclusively agricultural or exclusively industrial, exclusively status- 
governed or exclusively contract-governed, exclusively pre-logical or 
exclusively logical. That even personality is vmnliancoush both and 
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that every collectivity is likewise both at one and the same moment 
escape not only the eyes of their readers but the very researches and 
phraseology of the authors themselves. 

Max Weber’s Gesammelte A ufsaize zur Rcligionssociologie (Tubin¬ 
gen, 1920-1921, 3 volumes) may be cited as an instance of such falla¬ 
cious typological studies in regard to the religions, especially, those 
of India and China (Vols. I. and II.) The facts and interpretations are 
mainly one-sided and dominated by ultra-subjective ideologies. 11 

Spengler’s megalopolitan culture or civilization is a case in point. 
Hundreds of years of human activity spread over thousands of square 
miles of territory are marked, in his estimate, exclusively by intellec¬ 
tuality. They are all urban, there is no soul, no feeling, no peasant, no 
farming in this huge complex. Similarly, for long periods of time he 
has nothing but spring, peasants, farming, souls ..nd Greece. There is 
no intellect, no rationalism, no urbanism, no Rome, for this season. 
Evidently, the soul-intellect dichotomy 01 the rural-urban dichotomy is 
not a mere “artificial construct” with Spengler. And Spongier is not 
alone in such fallacies. (Supra, p. 304). 

So far as sociologists or philosophers dealing with types of culture 
are concerned, the problem as to whether they represent only logical 
categories for the purposes of formal analysis deserves critical investi¬ 
gation. 12 Thus considered, die following statement of the Wiese 
Becker treatise should not appear to be quite justified: “By fat the 
greater part of the criticism directed against the use ol the ideal-typical 
method is beside the mark, instead of appraising the instrumental , 
pragmatic value of particular ideal types, an effort is made to find 
‘exceptions’—as if anything other than exceptions could be found!” 


11 B. K. Sarkar Chinese Religion Through Hindu 1: yes (Shanghai 
1916) and Introduction to Hindu Positivism (Allahabad, 1037). 

12 The dichotomies of Spcnccr, Maine, Dnrkheim and Giddings (corres¬ 
ponding to those of Tunnies, Spengler and Sorokin) have been indicated in H 
Alpert: hrnilt: Dnrfehcim and His Sodolooy (NVw York 1939;, pp. 182 1 go, 
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It IS admitted by the Wiese-Becker treatise categorically that 
nothing but exceptions to the dichotomy arc the realities. The excep¬ 
tions, i.e., the complexes and not the antitheses are normal pheno¬ 
mena. As already pointed out, this is the only scientific position con¬ 
ceivable, as a rule. But it would be gomg too far away from the purely 
logico-analytical methodology if von Wiese and Becker should attempt 
to defend any and every sociologist or philosopher that deals with ideal- 
typical categories. The name of philosophers like Spongier who forget 
their “heuristic concepts” and dogmatize about the complex activities 
of millenniums and entire races of millions in terms of single isms is 
legion. The critics who discover exceptions and declare them to be 


ihc normal human complexes are, therefore, always welcome. Equally 
noteworthy are those who expose the fallacies of the dichotomy- 
psychologists as soon as these latter go beyond their pale of pure or 
formal logic and deal with concrete realities in a unitary' manner. 

We have already referred to Oil they and other exponents of 
modern Typcnlehre. Some older specimens may be found in Buckle’s 
History of Civilization (1856) in which the ‘.‘ideal-typical method” 
nils us that “in India man was intimidated” but that “in Greece he 
was encouraged.” Another specimen is the Histoire de la philosophy 
(<8yy) m which Cousin tatighr that the epoch of the infinite is the 
epoch of the East. Hegel s Philosophic Her Gescbichle (1825), tricho- 
tomic in types or stages as it is, has, as is well known, started many 
intellectuals along the facie but misleading and fallacious typological 
paths, hjjone ol these philosophers or historians used the types as 
mere heuristic abstract,oni or logical categories. Everybody accepted 
them as concrete realtt.es and is therefore to he rejected'm the mam 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ACHARAS, FOLKWAYS AND SlTTEN AS SOCIAL FORCES 

The Ac haras ( Customs ) and Samskaras ( Ceremonies ) 
of Eu r -America 

No student of “action patterns’’ can be blind to the tremendous 
social reality that some of the traditional complexes arc almost immortal 
and. unbreakable in every region and race. These traditions arc as a 
rule integral parts of the primordial blood pattern of birth-inarfiagc- 
death ceremonies. And they are no less urban than rural in incidence. , 

Even the “international Jew” of the twentieth century is almost 
universally sticking to the old mores, folkways, Stiten , customs oi 
acharas, no matter under what geographical, climatic, political and 
economic conditions he may be functioning. The latest and most up- 
to-date banking, commercial and business practices of the hypdr-Aaptr 
talistic era have not been able to emancipate the Jews from their millen¬ 
nium-old ceremonies. The acculturation to the new economic 
methods and processes or to the new constitutional and political norm* 
lias failed, as a rule, to engender an acculturation to new birth-death 
marriage patterns. The despotism of acharas (customs) among the 
Jews is extensive and profound. 

Even in the mammoth towns, the metropolitan centres, the cos 
mopolises, the power of the old Jewish customs is virtually intact. 
The Jewish priest exercises his sway as mightily in the urban pattern 
as in the rural. Pork continues, generally speaking, to be a ti‘m among 
the richest, most educated, ultra-urbanized individuals or groups of 
the Jewish faith. Jewish bankers, business magnates, journalists and 
authors normally visit the special Jewish restaurants lor their lunches 
in the hyper-industriali/cd sections of the Eur Anicucan cosmopolites. 
Not tluit there is anv formal or legally sanctioned sentiment among 
Christians against Jews eating with them ai the same tables, lhu tbcf 
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Jews themselves arc by aebaras compelled to avoid meals in which meat 
and butter are eaten together. On Christian tables, however, be it 
observed, such meals are normal. 

Among the Jewish acharas must be mentioned the custom of 
having the animals for food killed by special butchers. Jews do not 
want the blood to be wasted. The meat of animals slaughtered in the 
Christian way is a tabu to them. 

It must not be overlooked that there have been attempts at social 
reform among Jews as among Christians and others. Families such 
as do not care to observe the mores of the Old Testament arc therefore 
to be found in many villages and towns. But the tenacity of the 
tradition is a most astounding fact. It proves how superficial is the 
science that tries to explain culture-patterns monistically by economic 
forces. No less superficial is the ideology found to be when it seeks 
to account for social metabolism, the transformation of patterns, and 
the initiation of change, progress or revolution exclusively by a change 
m the methods of production or distribution. The processes and 
patterns of Jewish social life demonstrate that lags or distances of pro¬ 
found character between an economic complex and the other complexes 
arc some of the permanent facts of interhuman evolution and cultural 
dynamics. It is demonstrated at the same time that it is not indis¬ 
pensably necessary to change the aebaras in order to be capable of accul¬ 
turation to industrialization, capitalism urbanization, democracy, 
socialism ot other forms of modern freedom. 

The Jews of Russia and Poland are known to be very orthodox. 

But even under the liberal socio cultural ecology of protestant Prussia 
and hyper-capitalist,c America tiny do not shed their orthodoxy. 

The Jewish feasts of Tabernacle and Passover are celebrated as regular 
aebaras nearly half a year after each other in the villages and towns 
u( the Old and the New Worlds. The atonement day (List c j av ' ) ., s 
well as the New Year’s day come within a few weeks of each other in 
tlu: Jewish calendar, which follows the moon. Like the Hindu md 
Muslim festivals, the Jewish also do not have any fixed solar daces. 
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But the days, whenever they may fall, are holy among the Jews of 
urban as of rural areas. 

The Christians of Eur-America are not less subject to this despo¬ 
tism of customs and ceremonies than arc the Jews. The most scien¬ 
tific and the most capitalistic Christian families of the world have not 
yet been able to bid adieu to their most primitive birth-death-marriage 
samskaras (ceremonies). No dose of hyperurbanization has succeeded in 
serving as an effective solvent of the old and medieval mores in the 
Christian world. There is hardly any rural-urban sociology in this 
field of socio-cultural life. 

The Christians of no denominations, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Church or Protestant, have vet renounced the sdmskara of baptismal 
ceremony in order to demonstrate their modernism and acculturation 
to the industrial economy or the scientific attitudes to nature and the 
universe. Italian like other Catholic bo vs and girls at the age of 7-9 
still observe the samskara (ceremony) of the holy communion. Even 
in the most industrialized bourgeois families the children's prayer on 
this day is like the following: O Spirito di verita e ch giustizia 

venite nell' nnima mid e irr/utiateld della Vostra Ihcc celeste (O Spirit 
of truth and justice, enter my soul and illuminate it with Thy celestial 
light). 1 his is as common in America as in Europe. 

This ceremony may be somewhat compared to the "fanny an a 
of the Hindus at the age of 5-8. At this samskara which is the initiation 
of the child to the educational discipline and career the Hindu pupil 
prays to Agni (Fire) as follows: “May I be separated or liberated 
from untruth and realize the state of truth. May 1 he rid of undis¬ 
ciplined conduct and may discipline grow into my life." 

The Catholics likewise have not vet given up the custom of the 
confirmation which comes at the age of 10 12. These are socio reli¬ 
gious ceremonies confined to the family Bui relatives and friends 
participate m these festivities 

l hen there is rite purely social, i e . non religious opening party.’ 
Christians of all denominations as well as Jews observe this aebara 
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which consists in introducing girls at 17-18 to the society. Fot 
girls, again, betrothal or engagement is a regular ceremony observed 
normally throughout Eur-America. 

Marriage continues still to be a religious ceremony among Christians 
and Jews in spite of the almost universally introduced legal com¬ 
pulsion as regards civil marriage. Either before or after the registration 
of marriage at the government or municipal office church marriage is 
solemnized in every decent family. No amount of modernization in 
capitalistic mores has succeeded 111 militating against the survival of 
,religious marriage even among Protestants. (Pp. 148, 153). 

The civil law and the family code of Soviet Russia have but sought 
to acculturatc the Russian men and women to the modern folkways 
of Western Europe and America, as say Patouillet and Lambert in Les 
('odes de la Russie Sovietiqiie (Paris 1925). It was unthinking pro¬ 
paganda that condemned the introduction of civil marriage in Soviet 
Russia as tantamount to that of communism in women. Students of 
social science are no longer bamboozled by that mischievous anti-Bol¬ 
shevism. But to what extent the religious ceremony at home and 
Huirch in connection with marriage has been effectively outlawed on 
account of the Soviettc condemnation of religion as the opium of man¬ 
kind should be an item of objective statistical investigation. Among 
the Roman Catholics of France, Italy, Spain, Austria, Rhineland, the 
L.S.A. and l a tin America the feeling continues to prevail that a mere 
civil marriage is abominable like companionate marriage, trial marriage 
and so forth, and is alleged to imply virtually prostitution. 

The child-birth ceremony of the Catholics may be compared to 
tin jata-karma (function at birth) of the Hindus/ Among Hindus 
tli* infant is blessed through rhe father's prayer. The Catholic 
custom is to bring the mother and the child to the church and have 
both »>{ them blessed by the priest. 

Christians and Jews m town and country observe the death ceremony 

1 religion-, custom. The priest lus to officiate. Catholics have an 
additional item M.,ss is read by the pru st and prayers arc held for the 
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benefit of the departed soul. Months and years after death also mass 
is read regularly. It is the holiest wish and indeed belongs to the last 
will and testament of every Catholic, man or woman, rich or poor,— 
scientist or engineer, clerk or farmer, rural or urban,—to have mass read 
for his or her soul at church regularly after death. Hardly any offs¬ 
pring neglects to have this wish of the parents or relatives carried out. 
The “mass’’ prayers of Catholics correspond somewhat to the sraddba 
(after-death devotion or post-mortem memorial) ceremonies of Hindus. 
~l he occasion is utilized by the Hindus for offering homage to all the 
ancestors. 1 The services in connection with the Catholic institution oi 
mass constitute, pragmatically speaking, the social pattern of what 
may be called ancestor-worship. Even in the epoch of hypcr-indus- 
trialization, adult capitalism, and mcgaiopolitan culture the Catholics 
have been maintaining intact a type of ancestor-worship through then 
age-long social pattern of hoi)' mass. 

The acharas of the Christians are not confined exclusively to in¬ 
dividual or domestic lives. There arc the numerous folk-festivals too. 
Christmas and Easter arc universal Eur-American ceremonies. The 
Roman Catholics and the Greek Church have many holy days. J he 

days of the calendar are almost each marked red on account ol 
associations with some saint or something in the life of Mother M.irv 
or Jesus. And these days are observed bv devout women and even 
men in towns as well as villages. 

The Catholic custom of not eating meat on Fridays is to li 
mentioned as a specimen of the survival of tabu in the Christian world. 
The forty days’ fast before Faster consists in avoiding meat on Fridays 
and Wednesdays. Totems 2 and tabus are being practised to \ certain 
extent bv Christian and Jews even in the twentieth century. Such 
phenomena are quite intelligible ro Hindus and Muslims. 

1 Bhudcv Mukhcrjtr : I />./» ■:-l'ravtitit(l>d . C.ikutta. 3rd edition u»i6 

p|). 142 152. 

1 B N, LXuta: “Tran s ol Tounvsm in Suim f riUs and ( a^n of 
North-Eastern India (Man tn India, K.mchi. Vul XIII 1933) 
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The present study does not deal with sociography or anthropology 
The Jews and the Christians arc like the Indians but illustrations of 
processes and patterns. The acharas (customs) or the samskaras (cere¬ 
monies) of Eur-America or India do not concern us here in a direct 
manner. In the analysis of the processes and patterns of social trans¬ 
formation these details have a place because we arc called upon to 
notice that the old birth-death-marriage sociations of Eur-America have 
not been extirpated by modern science (i.e. culture) and modern economy 
in combination. There are reformed individuals, families and sects 
among Jews and Christians who have partially or totally freed them- 
solves from these socio-religious patterns. But by and large, the old 
patterns rule. It is not possible to declare that the Jewish, the Chris¬ 
tian or the Eur-American spirit, attitude of life, Weltanschauung , or 
mentality is very prone to change, reform, or revolution. It is, on the 
contrary, to be admitted that the Western mind is despotically controlled 
or governed by custom. The social anthropologists of Eur-America do 
not have to go out into the jungles, river-valleys and mountain recesses 
°* Africa and Australia as well as Asia in order to discover the speci¬ 
mens of the despotism of custom. 1 he t ontrainte' or compulsion 
exercised by society, of which Durkhcim speaks, and the extent 
to which it is a fact can be quite plentifully exhibited in the social 
patterns of Eur-America. 

^ c arc likewise to admit that Eur-America exhibits numerous 
' pea mens ul the cultural lag or social distance between the different 
institutions or patterns existing in a single culture-complex. In birth- 
death-marriage ceremonies whether in rural or m urban areas—Eur- 
Amcric tns continue still to be governed by the medieval and ancient 
pattern although most of them have been revolutionized in science and 


3 A somewhat liberal interpretation of contrite as simple regulation is 
offered by Alport in I: mile- Durkhcim and His Sociology New York [{ ^ y 
pp up up. rhis, however would deprive Dmkheirn uf the strength t ,f he 
«he--is which is intended \c, exhibit the society as a sanction (dandet or punish 
ire : ■ v. if Iding oiganizntion 
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learning as well as in industry, technique, commerce and agriculture. 
The change, transformation or revolution in the one set of cultme- 
patterns has not automatically led to change, transformation 01 ie\o- 
lution in other sets of culture-patterns. This distance or lag as a fact 
of Eur-Amencan sociography is an important item in the sociology 
of sociation, progress and social metabolism. 

The Samskara-Pattern of the Hindus 
A totalitarian emancipation from the mores of the birth-castes is 
as unthinkable in India as the totalitarian emancipation from the Old 
Testament or the Church patterns in Eur-America. India s conser¬ 
vatism is of the same dye as Eur- America’s. Neither the expansion of 
the literacy-complex (i.e. culture, science, education, foreign travels, 
international contacts etc.) nor the acculturation to modern economy 
(i.e. the industnal-technocratic-capitahstic complex) has been able to 
cry halt to the tenacious longevity of the acharas or the samskaras in 
India as in Eur-America. * 

May be, the samskaras do not stand in the way of economic, cul¬ 
tural or political efficiency. If anything, perhaps they are just caltu- 
lated to equip the individuals with physical and social vigour. 1 he 
samskaras arc all well known to students of Hindu law in the texts 
of Mann. Yajnavalkya, Hemadri, Raghunandana, and others. 1 hey 
arc ten m number and are classified by Bhudev Mukherjce (1825-189^ 
in A chara-Pravandh/i (Essays on Customs or folkways) as follows: 

A. Pre-natal Samskaras : 

1. Garbhiidhana (Conception). Prudery is not a part of Hindu 
social mores. The sex-act has therefore a place in the 
domestic laws or Sit ten. It 1* indeed a ceremony. 

2. Punsavana (Desire for a boy). This ceremony is held 
during the third month of pregnancy. 

3. Simantonnayana (Removal of the part o( the hair of tlu 
head and other decorations from the expectant's body), 
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1 his ceremony is held during the sixth-eighth month. It 
suggests the desirability of foregoing the sex-function. 

These three samskaras are directly connected with woman’s life. 
Evidently they may be accounted for and interpreted to some extent in 
the Freudian way. Bhudev Mukhetjee has explained the old Sans¬ 
krit texts bearing on these samskaras in a reasonable manner in which 
sexology plays some part. Humanly speaking, there is hardly any¬ 
thing in these folkways, biological or economic, that may be considered 
as misfit in progressive societies. 

The humanism of the Hindus was rightly appraised by Nietzsche 
(1844-1900). His admiration of Manu’s positive grasp of realities is 
expressed in the Antichrist (pp. 214-215) as follows: “All those things 
which Christianity smothers with its bottomless Vulgarity, procreation, 
woman, marriage, are here treated with earnestness, with reverence, 
with love and confidence.** 

B. Infancy Samskaras : 

J 

1. Jatakarma (Birth ceremony). It is performed on the day 
of birth. 

2. Namakarana (Christening). It is performed very soon after 
the tenth day. 

3. Annaprasana (First rice). It is held in the sixth or eighth 
month in the case o! boys, and in the fifth or seventh in the 
case of girls. 

These three samskaras are cjuite innocent and can hardly be treated 
siv < cvcn They , rc . S() c | emuual m( | m !u , mm 

C Childhood and Adolescence Samskaras ; 

Cbuduktrarut (Hair cutting). Th« ceremony is observed, 
generally speaking, in the third year. 

2 - Upanayana (Presentation to die teacher). This ceremony 
is performed in the 5th 8th year. 

It Youth Samskaras: 

1 Samavartana (Returning from the teacher s hofne t,> parents) 
This takes place in the iSrh-und year (?). 
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2. Vivaha (Marriage). Eviaently a marriage ceremony can 
never be objected to. The age is not indicated but is to be 
understood as any time after the i8ch-22nd year. 

These are the ten different samskaras technically so called in 
Hindu law. The adult in the householder’s stage has certain duties. 
They are not known as samskaras but are generally called yajnas 
(sacrifices). The complex of yajnas comprises thirtycight items which 
need not be enumerated. The yajnas have been further discussed 

subsequently in this chapter. (Pp. 353, 3^°) 

Finally, there is the sraddba. It means literally a “regardful remem¬ 
brance” on the part of survivors. It is post-mortem respect or devotion 
to ancestors. This is not, however, a samskara in the legal terminology 
But for the present study we shall describe sraddba as the eleventh 
samskara of the individual or family pattern. 

The meanest manual worker as well as the biggest bourgeois— 4 n 
both village and town areas— observe many of the samskaras. Cere¬ 
monies like the sraddba are performed in the traditional wav . by the 
most modernized. Western-travelled, and successful Barrister as well as 
engineer or medical man. The persistence of the old vivaha (marriage) 
mores among the highest and the lowest classes is an equally note- 
worthy fact of contemporary India. 

The social pattern of modernism in culture, economy and politics 
lias been growing along with or rather in the permanent milieu of th< 
old samskaras. "The two patterns, old and new. constitute really iw< 
different orders of samskaras. The ones are getting accultur.itcd to 
the others. Very often there is hardly inv feeling among the people 
as to the discrepancy between the two patterns. Most probable they 
may he said to have fitted in with each other in the new (rcstalt of 
domestic and social polirv. I he rationale of the traditional nouns is 
very simple. The justification for their existence, survival ot pet si..tenet 
is almost obvious and does not need anv special aigumcnt. 

Each One of these samskaras serves, in the first place, to break ilu 
monotony of life. It provides the family with a holiday atmosphere. 
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Relaxation from the daily round of conventional duties as well as the 
leisure to enjoy life in a new setting arc two important items associated 
with each festivity. Ail festivities are recreational, of course. 

In the second place, each samskara furnishes the household with 
chances for functioning in the field of arts and crafts. The domestic 
rites require for their performance sundry items which involve aesthetic 
creativeness. The floors have to be painted, the vessels have to he 
arranged, the flowers and plants have to be dressed. Then there is 
music on many occasions. And in all these things the active partici¬ 
pation is bestowed by virtually everybody in the family, men, women 
and children. A conscious coopera rive creativity is in the air. 

Haridas Palit 1 has described a lady of the house in a village in 
Rank lira (West Bengal) writing or painting some alcana figures on the 
door-head with vermilion just when the adoration of Goddess Durea 
was starting along with the beating of the drum on the first day of 
rhe worship. He believes that the figures or forms of the painting 
can be identified with the Brahmi scripts of the first or second century. 
The following messages can, he thinks, be read in these alcana figures: 

‘ O Mother, we are praying to Thee. Make some way for us. 
Remove our misfortune. Destroy the evil. This is our prayer.” 

Thirdly, women have a leading role in all these samskaras. They 
are enabled thereby to enjoy automatically their position as the equals, 
it not the* superiors, or at any rate, the coordinates to the mcn-folks. 
In any case the cooperation between men and women on a 
common platform becomes a habitual fact in the social pattern on 
account of the yearly round of such ceremonies. This has to be under¬ 
wood not only m the case of the specifically female sam.skaras (A. 1-3) 
hut in regard to all the ten or eleven. 

Last but not least, every samskara enables the household to live 
a somewhat enlarged life. The ceremonies are indeed domestic. But 


4 Tht Messages of Alpaiia Paintings’ ar the “ A mm }< ujk Ban&t'* 
[\irishat (“International Bengal” Institute), Calcutta, May io, 1936. See the 
Amritd bazar Patti l' a <•£ 18 May 1936. 
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relatives as well as friends are invited as a matter of course. And 
they behave not merely as formal guests but often as actual partici¬ 
pants, collaborators and colleagues. The occasion becomes the nucleus 
of a social function. Every samskara can be described as the chance foi 
an entertainment or “at-home. The socials, teas, dinners, garden 
parties and other entertainments such as have become the paraphernalia 
of the modern capitalistic pattern are all automatically assured in the 
social system of these samskaras. 

Be it noted, further, that the “at homes” or parties associated with 
these samskaras afford, in the first place, seasonal and regular chances 
for camaraderie or reunion with the members of the family, gotra (sib) 
and caste, i.e., those who may be said to constitute the G emeinsebaft 
(community) of Tonifies or the “familistic group of Sorokin. In the 
second place, the village or the town as the case may be, i.e., the locality 
pattern or Sicdlungsgebildc of von Wiese, gets the same chances of 
mixing itself up in the familistic affairs. The Gesellschaft (society) is 
thus brought into intimate Beziehung (relation) with the community*. 
The polarities disappear automatically, at least, for the time being. 

The ten samskaras may be regarded as constituting a series of inter¬ 
human relations involved in the building up of a human personality. 
We have here, in a general sense, the entire course of pedagogic cur¬ 
riculum and the complete system of educational discipline in their 
social setting. The development of character is assured on an all-round^ 
humanistic and comprehensive basis, I he interactions between the in 
dividual and the social forces have been planned in a goal tail manner. 

The function of the samskaras, as embodied in each and every 
aspect noted above, is fundamentally solid iristic. I he individual is 
perpetually enabled to feel because of the processes involved in the 
samskara pattern that he or she is nor alone on earth. 1 he group cons 
aousness of all patterns becomes habitual. The family-consciousness, 
the Nib-consciousness, the caste-consciousness, on the one side, as well as 
the territorial! i.e. rur.fi (urban) consciousness and the Mill larger Gescl! 


5 Social and Cultural Dynanms. Yol. Ill {New ^ «vk, 1937) pp. '*> 
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sc f hi ft (society or world) consciousness grow into the individuals life 
as almost a second nature. All these kinds of group-consciousness are 
evidently richer and more diversified as life-making agencies than 
Giddings’s ultra-simple 1 ‘consciousness of kind. The individual is not 
made to feel exclusively his or her dependence on the diverse groups. 
The individual’s own responsibilities and duties in the life of the commu¬ 
nity and the society are likewise established through active participa¬ 
tion. The mutuality of functions,— interpendcnce’ in life’s interests, 
— is consciously as well as unconsciously recognized as the foundation of 
the social pattern as organized by the samskaras. The social homoge- 
neirv of Durkheim’s De la division du travail social (1893) is well illus¬ 
trated in these customs although not necessarily his contrainte socialc 
(social restraint or compulsion). 

Sociologically, it should be more scientific to admit that contrainte 
socialc is, after all, a reality to a certain extent in every social pattern. 
Once we exclude the monistic compulsion as formulated by Durkheim 
we can reasonably accept the proposition that the contrainte as embodied 
in the Hindu samskaras is more or less akin to the complusion of un¬ 
named but factually existent samskaras that govern the social polity of 
the Jews and Christians of Eur-America. 

As cementing bonds between the members of the blood-pattern 
or the locality-pattern the samskaras are valuable social forces. They 
are historically to be traced back, indeed, to the “farmer-peasant or 
rural agricultural stages of culture. Bur they arc so integrally associated 
with rhe elemental bidogico-vital processes and phvsiologico-ncrvous 
framework of human life th it it is doubtful if they can be regarded as 
superfluous unnecessary or cumbers'me items even in the most indus- 
mai commcrcial, or capitalistic-bourgeois phases of civilization. Indeed, 
the oaal appeals ol the samskaras ire universal. In case they were 
introduced as items of domestic festivities, -prenatal, infancy, ado¬ 
lescence, youth manhood old age and post mortem,- m the social 
I utem >1 contemporary hur-America there should not be any difficulty 
fot Christians and Jews to get accultui led m and issimilatc them 
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as integral parts of their life from season to season. One understands, 
therefore, why the hold of die samskaras on Hindu life cannot be 
treated as a mark of the despotism of the old in a sinister sense. The 
sociologists may then well believe that the samskaras can maintain 
their existence without much interfering with the social mobility 
of the individuals and groups while on the contrary' enriching it with 
recreations, aesthetic pleasures and social joys. 

Incidentally, be it noted that many of the customs and folkways, 
of the Muslims in India arc identical with the samskaras of the Hindus. 
1 he religious dogmas of Islam have no affinity with those of the 
Hindus and Buddhists. But the Sit ten and mores of Indian Muslims 
and Hindus are common. It is nor always that the one community has 
borrowed of the other. It is rather because, as I have pointed out 
in “Bengali Culture as a System of Mutual Acculturations” (Calcutta 
Review , April 1 9^.i ), both the Hindu and Muslim samskaras 01 
aebaras go back to the pre-Hindu or non-Hindu and the pre-Muslim 
aboriginals of Bengal as of All-India. 

Blmdev Mukherjee’s Achara-Pravandha 

The word, achara, requires elucidation, especially in connection 
with the term, samshara . Achara (custom, mores , or Sitte) is the gene¬ 
ric term describing the individual, domestic and social folkways oi the 
Hindus as analyzed and codified in the law books entitled dharma 
shastras. These customs can be groupilicd in the following manner, as 
done by Bhudev Mukhcrjee:* 

I. Nitya (Daily) Customs: 1. morning functions, 2. fore¬ 
noon functions, 3. noon-iunctions, 4 evening and night 
functions. 

II. Nairr.ittik (Occasional Customs): the ten samskaras 

111 . Sraddha customs. These an respectful memorial cere 
monies on the part ol survivors. 

6 Bluitlev Mukhciyr: Achara Prac.ndha (Fv.ays on Customs ami 
C erenionics), Calcutta, 3rd edition, pj». 1.*.1-124. 
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IV. Vratas (offerings) and Pnjahs (adorations). These arc 
seasonal festivities in honour of the gods and goddesses. 
Some eight) are enumerated by Bhndcv Mukherjee. 
They are not however all prevalent in any one locality. 

, We understand that the samskara constitute but a group of acharas. 
The name of acharas appears to be legion. But if all are not enforced 
upon everybody they may be found to be sociologically interesting 
specimens of the manner in which zwischenmenschlicbe Bcziehungen 
(interhuman relations) were and are still analyzed and regulated by the 
Hindus. For the purposes of the present study we may use achara and 
samskara indifferently as virtual synonyms. Pragmatically speaking, 
many of these acharas may be found to be prevalent in every social 
polity. Eastern and Western, under different names or perhaps without 
any name. As noticed above, Indian Muslims observe Hindu acharas 
in birth-death-marriage pattern. Many acharas have been derived by 
Hindus and Muslims from pre-Hindu and non-Hindu aboriginals. 

I am not interested in propagating the cult of these samsharas as 
Bhudcv Mukherjee was. These may or may not be kept up as the 
norms of the people, for all that 1 can foretell. But l should not fail to 
observe that Mukhcrjees solicitude for the preservation of the samskaras 
was justified. His experiences belonged to the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Today in the fifth decade of the twentieth 1 can feel 
that as individual, familistic or social motes each one of the samskaras 
has, first and foremost, a health value. They are all calculated to fostet 
physical strength and to promote life and its interests. Many of the 
interpretations offered by Mukherjee in regard to the utility and efficacy 
of each can still he regarded as valid. How many of these samskaras 
arc likely to continue or ought to continue is a question to which social 
workers may devote some attention. As long as there is no compul 
aion from any side and as long as no individual or family may he 
tempted to observe all the niulnfaiious t c /’ <i . as , l have no doubt th^it 
the purclv biologico-physical, aesthetic and social instincts as well as 
interests of men and women will serve to keep many of the acharas up 
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in a self-conscious and deliberate manner. There is hardly any pros¬ 
pect of the totalitarian annihilation of these folkways. 

They may need rationalization in the interest of economy in time 
and expenses. Some sort of democratization may also be required. It 
appears that in certain acharas the processes of rationalization and demo¬ 
cratization are already at work. The “all-caste festivities in honour 
of the Goddesses Durga, Kali, Saraswati, etc. under the Sarvajanin Pujah 
(Public or Mass Worship) Committees have been rationalizing and 
democratizing some of the ceremonies during the last decade. Many 
families have likewise been rationalizing the samskaras , each according 
to its own convenience and sense of social propriety. 

In this study I have not used any of Bhudev Mukherjee s inter¬ 
pretations. He has offered the traditional explanations based on the 
old Sanskrit texts. It should be the concern of some investigators to 
look into those explanations and appraise them at their proper worth. 
In my judgment they are valuable and in most instances based on a 
rational view of things. Bhudev Mukherjee was, of course, spcoiallv 
interested in the maintenance of the social status quo as embodied in 
the acharas. That should not, however, prevent any scientific researchci 
from appreciating the intellectual efforts put forth by him in those 
studies. With me the problem of the acharas is not a principal concern. 

I hey can be justified as socially good institutions just as there are many 
other good institutions in the world. This, however, is no incentive 
for me to see to it that the acharas be kept up. The world can go on 
without the acharas. An acharisiic determinism in the causation oi 
interpretation of progress or culture is not an item in my philosophy. 
The old acharas may survive or disappear but mankind can continue to 
advance and develop diverse acharas of new types. 

The Doctrine of Yajna as Social Service 

Among the acharas (ceremonies) that belong to the householder s 
duties arc to be found the y ajtus (sacrificial rites'!. Yajna is a Umda 
mental category in the Hindu social pattern. It is the item common 
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to ail pH jabs (adorations). No ceremony connected with the worship 
of gods and goddesses can be conceived without some yajna. Hinduism 
as a cult or religion is essentially a complex of yajnas. No yajna, no 
Hinduism. The earliest Vedic poetry is the poetry of yajnas. Today 
also the most elementary religious celebration involves the performance 
of yajna. The yajnas are often named after the plants or animals sacri¬ 
ficed. They are named also after the objectives to be gained by the 
householder, the prince or the emperor. Be it observed that there are 
political yajnas of diverse denominations. The coronation ceremony, 
the triumphant conclusion of digvijaya (world-conquest) and so forth, 
each is attended with a yajna especially adapted to it. 

The yajnas may be varied, but they have one basic feature. Some 
logs of wood are to be burnt and ghee (clarified butter) is to be poured 
into the burning wood by priests along with the chanting of hymns. 
It is m this ritual that the performance, cf yajna , no matter what be the 
nante and what the objective, consists. The yajna pattern of Hinduism 
is to all intents and purposes a complex of wood-gbee-fac. 

This is the scenic, the objective and the popular aspect of yajna. 
The complex looks like a meaningless hocus-pocus and may be 
condemned by all those rationalists who cannot stand rhe external para 
phernalias and materialistic rites associated with any religion, be it 
Judaism, Christianity or Hinduism. 

In connection with the caste pattern of the Hindus it is therefore 
relevant to observe that the yajna complex of wood-ghee- dire is not all 
materialistic ritualism. There are, in the first place, to be noticed here 
ill the domestic, neighbourhood, social aesthetic and other hearings 
already discussed n connection with the samskaras. (Pp. 447-549). 
the second place, in and through as well as behind all these life-promo¬ 
ting aspects, the yajna pattern embodies a profoundly moral and 
humanistic content' of constructive soctations and social value,. 

These social values of yajna* or for that matter of Hinduism as a 
cuh were well analyzed and comprehended in the Vedic texts of ancient 
India. 1 he meaniivgfulncss of the sacrificial rites was understood in 
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the Middle Ages. In our time the Bengali sociologist, Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi (1864-1922), threw valuable light on the tradition in a 
book of essays entitled Yajna-Katba (The Doctrine of ^ ajna, Calcutta 
1921). His interpretations kept closely to the old Sanskrit texts. The 
yajna pattern was explained by him, first, as a call to karma , activity 
or energizing. Secondly, lie found in it the message of tyaga (self- 
abnegation, giving away, renunciation etc.). Altogether, in his inter¬ 
pretation the doctrine of yajna is equivalent to the cult of active social 
service. The sacrificial rites or rituals thus come to imply nothing but 
self-sacrifice on the part of the individual in the interest of the collecti¬ 
vity. Trivedi removes the externality and materialistic paraphernalia 
out of the picture and establishes the positive ethics of philanthropy, 
services to the community, public welfare etc. 

Some of the ideas of the book, Yajna-Katba , are to be found in a 
nutshell in the paper entitled Yajna (Sacrificial Rites) published in 1910. 
This paper is now available in the book of essays under the title of 
Karma-Katba (Essays on Action, 1912), which is being used ih the 
following statement about 1 rivedi’s views, 

Trivedi vs. Bankim Chatterji in Social Philosophy 

In Trivedi’s conception, 7 based as it is on the traditional ideology, 
the world-phenomenon is a mabayajna (great sacrifice),—a sacrifice ins¬ 
tituted by the Creator. Yajna implies a tyaga (self-abnegation, renun¬ 
ciation or gift). The giving away (tyaga) of goods or the offering of 
presents,—in honour of the gods is yajna (p. 203). Every karma 
(action) that is based on self-denial is conducive to the wot Id- yJijna. 
The control of passions (pravrittis) does not mean anything but the 
habit of renunciation. The harmony of the individual with the world 
can be established by such self-denying acts. Dbarma (meritorious 
action or virtuous deed) is to be found in such activities as involve re 
ininciarions. In order to practise dbarma one does not have to forsake 
activities, because every human being is by nature bound to be engaged 


7 Karma-Katka; second edition, 1919. pp 203-209. 
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in work of some sort or other. What is important is that all the acti¬ 
vities should be associated with self-denial and renunciation (p. 204). 

The individual should try to live a century while undertaking sucli 
activities and energizings. It is not for the human being to practise 
indifference to the world and self-mortification (p. 205). The tynoa is 
the sacrifice of self-interest but is not tantamount to ascetic mortification 
of the flesh or renunciation of the world. 

This interpretation of Trivedi’s, although based on the Vedic texts 
and the Upanisbads, was not common among the intellectuals of his 
tune. Bankim Chandra Chattcrji (1838-94), the author of Krishna- 
chnritra (1886) and Dharma-tattva (1888), for instance, who assimilated 
Comte’s positivism for modern Bengali philosophy, did not sec in the 
yajna-c omplex anything more than the externals. Trivedi had, there- 
fore, to join issue with Chattcrji. 

According to Bankim Chattcrji, ’ s says Trivedi (p. 205), “dharma 
(meritorious or virtuous activity) is not to be found in yajna but in 
lokahita (benefaction, philanthropy, social good or public welfare). 
Perhaps he believed that yajna means nothing but burning ghee 
(clanfied butter) in logs of wood and trying to get some boon from the 
gods by this process. But one does not have to take yajna in such a 
narrow sense.’ Trivedi’s interpretation is humanistic. 

In 1 rivedi s ideology yajna is really such activities as involve tyaga 
(self-denial). If self-denial implies dharma then yajna also cannot but 
be dharma. Even lokahita (social welfare, philanthropy) cannot be 
dharma if it does not involve self-abnegation. Such lokahita (social 
welfare) a.s is done with the object of getting some rewards here or 
hereafter is nor yajna. Only that kind of lokahita can pass for mabd- 
yajna and great dharma which has tyaga (self-denial) at its foundation 
(p. 206). This interpretation looks modernistic hut is not un-tradicional, 
as we have seen above. (Supra, p. 355). 

& B. K. Saikar: “The Acceptable and the Unacceptable in the Social 
Philosophy of Bankim Ciinttcrji'* (Calcutta Review, August, 1^38). 
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In this controversy Chattcrji, as an objective observer and inter¬ 
preter of social realities, cannot be charged with a wilful misunder¬ 
standing of the yajna complex. Trivedi, on the other hand, is to be 
appreciated as an idealist who is bent upon discovering the deeper signi¬ 
ficance of the rites and ceremonies. The philosophical interpretation 
of yajna is an undoubtedly valuable performance, and this interpretation 
is neither forced nor unreasonable. It is, besides, based on the long 
tradition of Sanskrit texts from the earliest times. I he social aspects 
of the anthropology of the sacrificial rites can by no means be brushed 
aside. But all the same, a rationalist like Chattcrji who wants to call 
a spade a spade is justified in seeing in the sacrificial ceremonies nothing 
but wood, ghee and fire. If no human, social or moral values of this 
ritualistic complex appear before his eyes in a tangible form it is be¬ 
cause those values can hardly be seen by any eyes. Chattcrji vs. 
Trivedi, is in short, humanism vs. traditionalism, reality vs. meta¬ 
physics. It is not without significance that Chattcrji is interested in re¬ 
creating Hinduism on non-theocratic, godless and humanistic Corhtist 
foundations whereas Trivedi is 'to all intents and purposes a conservator. 

In 1884 Chattcrji wrote Dharma-fijnasa (Enquiry into Religion) in 
Akshay Sarkar’s monthly journal, Navajiban (New Life), in order to 
indicate the identities or equations between Comtism and Hinduism. 
The dialogue form with which we arc familiar in Chattcrji s discussions 
on annsilan (culture) and dharma (duty or religion) may have to be v 
traced back to Comte’s Catcchismc Positivistc (1852), which contains 
thirteen conversations between a woman disciple and a philosophic priest. 

In Bengali social thought and nationalism Conuc has a great place. 

Bankim Chattcrji is the author of tlv. celebrated novel, Ananda 
Math a (The Abbey of Bliss, 18S2), in which occurs the cpochniakmg 
national song, Bande Aiataram (Hail Motherland). Chattcrji s patriotic 
doctrine of the countrv as the object of worship is integrally associated 
with his Comtist religion in which humanity (and not Divinity) com¬ 
mands adoration. Bande Mataram is a Comtist hymn, an anti theo¬ 
cratic ode of rationalism, freed from the cult of gods. 
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About Chattcrji’s general religious philosophy and nationalist or 
patriotic ethics I have the following equation: 

Bankings Dharmatattva = Comte X Gita. 

The fundamental activistic conceptions of the Hindu Gita are to 
be multiplied or intensified by the positivistic humanitarianism and 
philanthropic social service cult of Comte in order to get the message 
of Bankim Chattcrji as religious reformer and prophet of nationalism. 

Trivcdi’s interpretation is somewhat mystical. His mysticism is, 
however, moderate. It does not carry' him off the earth and soar into the 
realms of the soul and the other world. But, in any case, the equation, 
Yajrta (wood-g/?<?e-firc complex) 

= self-sacrifice, self-denial, self-abnegation 
= social service 

cannot be apparent or obvious to anybody who has no mysticism 
m his mental outfit or perhaps no dose of Bcigsonian intuition. 

All the same, the category, “social service,” is fundamental with 
I livedi. In that case, Chattcrji and Trivcdi have a common spiri¬ 
tual ideology. It may perhaps have to be admitted that Trivcdi 
owes his social service culr to the same source as Chattcrji, namely, 
to Comte. Nay. since Chattcrji is an exponent of Comtism in Bengal, 
we may not he wrong if wc believe that Trivcdi got his doctrine of 
sot i ll service from Chattcrji, the butt of his attack. 

A parallel or rather more mystical phenomenon is the Roman 
Culiolic ritual of transubstmuiation. The mysticism of yajrui is ideo¬ 
logically akin to the mysticism of the holy mass, by which the bread 
on the plate and the wine in the chalice is transformed into the flesh 
and blood of Jesus, as Catholics believe. The equation, 
Transubstantiation (bread and wine) 

= conversion into flesh and blood 
= presence of Jesus in person 

conveys a mysticism which is too much for the brains of Protestants, 
and, of course, of non-Christians. Generally speaking, the mystical 
aspects of ( atholicrsm are no less profound than those of Hinduism. 
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The mentality which cannot appreciate mystical metaphysics 01 
metaphysical mysticism will find the transubstantiation of the Catholics 
as meaningless an externalia as the yajna of the Hindus. It is interest¬ 
ing, therefore, that the two rituals are deprecated by Comte the anti- 
Catholic positivist, and his follower, the humanist Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, exponent of godless morality and anti-theocratic social service. 

I am not sure if Trivedi’s metaphysical philosophy of yajna can 
rescue the wood-gA £<?-firc complex from the disregard into which it is 
condemned by realists and humanists like Chatterji. It is doubtful if, 
not only in Hindu yajna but in Jewish and Christian rituals also, 
ordinary men and women are prepared to feel that more is meant than 
meets the ear in spite of fine interpretations offered by sober and 
scientific intellectuals like Ramendra 1 rivedi. 

But Trivcdi’s work has a value of its own because it calls up 
before the mind’s eye the social and human aspects of Hinduism Us 
a cult which as a rule are likelv to be overlooked because of the plethora 
of rites and ceremonies. Even if people may not be convinced about 
the social or moral worth of the yajna ritual as explained by Trivedi 
they are sure to feel that the ideas of self-sacrifice, social duties, public 
welfare, charities, philanthropy etc. arc integrally associated in Hindu 
thought as the organic parts of religion. 

Indeed, in his interpretations people feel that lie is trying to place 
the yajna firmly on the human and social foundation. But what is 
the rational^ of tyaga (self-abnegation, renunciation)? ” asks ITivedi 
(p. 205), “why should an individual undertake tyaga ? What ts the 
benefit derived from it by the individual ?“ 

He knows that man does not want easily to make a tyaga t i.c., 
to give away. It is the natural tendency to enjoy. But the Isho/u 
n is hat teaches, says be, that this is a wrong attitude. there is no con¬ 
flict between giving away (tyaga) and enjoving i bboga). I his world 
of ours is the result of linn’s gifts or expansions. Man gets this wot Id 
to enjoy becalm by renunciation he has become human. Enjoy man 
implies therefore renunciation. Renunciation enjoyment (p. 20^) f 
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The aebaras of the peoples used to Vedic culture have served, 
according to Tnvedi, to keep them distinct fiom the other peoples. 
Yajna (sacrifice) was organized out of these aebaras after reforming, 
modifying and purifying them as well as establishing them on the 
duties of self-sacrifice and renunciation (p. 206). All the sacrifices— 
pas bn -yaga (animal sacrifice), soma-yaga (soma plant sacrifice), and other 
sacrifices named after animals or plants and detailed in the Vedas — were 
planned to control the natural pravrittis (passions) of men and to place 
them on tyaga (renunciation). The A.B.C. of yajna consists in the 
face that man considers himself to be a tiny creature of the great.universe 
and in duty bound to offer all in the interest of the world (p. 206). 

In Trivedi’s interpretation man has acknowledged his dependence 
on the world. That is why the world is before man for his enjoyment. 
This dependence is a form of acknowledgment of rina (indebtedness). 
Man is bound x.o the world on account of diverse debts (p. 209). The 
dharma-sastras of Vedic culture classify these debts into five groups: 
viz., (1) to man, (2) to created beings, (3) to the parents or ancestors, 
(4) to the gods, and finally, (5) to the r is his (sages or culture leaders). 
It is with the burden of these five debts to the five orders of creation 
that man has to carry on his activities. It is in order to be able to 
pav off these five debts that pancha-maha-yajna (five great sacrifices) 
have ro be undertaken by every householder. I hese five great sacri¬ 
fices remind the householder every day ol Ins indebtedness to the 
world and mankind (p. 209). * 


The Three Rinas (Debts) and Five Sacrifices 
of the Hindu Social Gestalt 

flic mahayajnas (gieat saciifices) have been interpreted by Tnvedi 
as live rinas or debts. Literally speaking, he has taken some liberty 
with history. This interpretation is not strictly correct or perfectly 
traditional. It is really a modernistic Improvization But it is quite 
irgitimat< and acceptable. 1 here is no doubt that the mabayajnas 
embody a code of duties. And duties are by all means debts, although 
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in a metaphorical sense. They may be called quasi-debts. There 
cannot be any logical difficulty in connecting the mahayajnas with 
debts. The assimilation or rapprochement between the two is smooth 
and easy in the sphere of sociations. 

It ought to be observed at the same time (i) that the mahayajnas 
were not called rinas, perhaps, in any ancient text, and (2) that the rinas 
or debts were conceived by Hindu social philosophers as categories in¬ 
dependent of mahayajnas . In the Taittiriya Samhita (VI, 111, 10, 5; 
of Vedic literature the doctrine of rinas is categorically stated as 
follows: /ayatnano vai brahmanastnbhir rinava jayate (As soon as a 
Brahman is born he is indebted in three ways). The debts are men¬ 
tioned as those to (1) the devas (gods), (2) the rtshis (sagcs) and (3) the 
pitris (ancestors). This is perhaps the oldest announcement of the 
threefold debt m Hindu thought. It will be noticed that the three 
categories of ‘creditors arc identical with three of the five categories 
of creation in whose honour the mahayajnas are to be performed. 
The logical affinity or rather psycho-social nexus between the rinas and 
the mahayajnas is then quite explicable. 

Another item deserves notice. 1 he concept of mahayajnas as 
found in Taittiriya Aranyaka (II. x, 1 1), and Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 
v. 6. 1.) is almost as old as that of the rinas which occurs in the Taitti 
riya Samhita. Both are coeval and have come down from the \ edit 
milieu in two parallel and closely related streams. The Grihya-Srura* 
(Household Aphorisms or Maxims) oi Baudhayana (II, 48), Asvalavan.i' 
(III, i, 2) and Paraskara (I, n, 6; II, 1, 9) also.speak of the great 
sacrifices. They arc known likewise to Mann (Ill, 70). Hinduism 
is a social pattern of obligations in the form of “three bebts’ ami five 
great sacrifices. Prc-“ scientific socialism can claim the Indian tradi¬ 

tion from the Vedas to Chaitanya and Vivckananda. 

In the Mann Samhita we find not only the “five great sacrifices’ 
bur die three rinas as well. According to Manu (IV, 257) 

Aiahnrsi pitridevanarn gatvannnyam yathavidhi 
Put-re saw am samasajya vase a madhyasthamasthitah. 
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The three creditors of the householder are the sages, the ancestors 
and the gods. In another passage we have the modes of repayment 
described as follows : 

44 Rinam devasya yagena 
Rishinam danakarmana 
Scintatya pitrilokanam 
Sodhayiiva parivrajet ” 

The householder must repay the debt to the gods by sacrifices, to the 
sages by charities, and to the ancestors by producing children before 
thinking of going out on wanderings, i.e., leaving the household for 
forest life ( vanaprastba ), the third asbrama or stage. 

It should appear that die concept of rinas was undergoing trails- 
iormation in the course of evolution. In the Mahabharata ( Adiparva , 
4656), <J for instance, we read rinaischattirbhih sanyukta jayante manava 
bbuv! (men are born on earth bound with four debts). Here we read 
not of the Brahmanas but of men, i.e., all human beings. The im¬ 
portant item for the present consideration is the number. The rinas 
are known to be four and not three. The fourth, i.e., the additional 
‘‘creditor” is manuja (man). The manttja of the fourth debt is identical 
with die nri (man) of nri-rnahayajna. It is interesting that the Anusha - 
sanaparva (2200) of the Mahabharata says that there are five and (not 
merely four or three) debts. In this count the fourth and the fifth 
'‘creditors ’ arc the vipras (Brahmans) and the atithis (guests). I liese 
two are made out of the mamijas (men) in the previous count. The 
intimate liaison between the debts and the ‘great sacrifices** is by all 
means obvious, nay, almost automatic. 

The doctrine of five great sacrifices"’ has a long tradition and 
can be traced back, as we have seen, to the 7 aittriya Aranyaka and the 


ij My attention to these verses of the Mahabharata as well as to the 
Gnbya-sittras. etc. was drawn by Professor Durga Mohan Bhattachai va, of the 
editorial staff of the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta The Calcutta edition 
ot die Mahabharata is being referred to in the text. 

10 B K Sarkar 'Religious Categories r Universal (expressions ( >f 
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Satapatba Brahmana of Vcdic literature. The pancha maha-yajna 
(five great sacrifices) arc not everywhere mentioned in the same order. 
The contents of each sacrifice, again, are not uniformly given by all 
the authorities through the ages, 

Let us see the most popular version, namely, that associated with 

the name of Manu ( c . 200 A.C.) 

In Mann Sambita (III, 69-70) the five great sacrifices arc described 
and explained as follows: 

1 ‘A dbyapanam brabma-yajnah 

Pttri-yajndstu tar pan am 
Homo daivo vahrbbanto 
Nriyajnob tithipujanam. 

The first sacrifice in this count is brahma-yajna which implies 
professorship. Teaching the Vedas is the first sacrifice or duty. 

* Pttri-yajna, i.e., the offering of respects to the departed ancestors is 
the second y ajna. The third sacrifice is deva-yajna. It consists in 

performing bonia, i.e., pouring oblations (gbee) into burning wood. 
Bhnta-yajna is the fourth sacrifice, (t consists in unit, i.e., the distri 
bution of food to all bbtjtas (created beings) comprising animals. The 
poor and the pariah are also the recipients of gifts coming from this 
sacrifice. The fifth sacrifice is called nri-yajna. It implies the invi¬ 
tation to guests or perhaps the entertainment of stray or occasional 
guests, such as may arrive without notice. 

The five great sacrifices comprise a set of social services. They 
serve to render the individual community-minded in a comprehensive 
manner. The fact that the duties arc called yajna implies that it did 
not mean merely the wood-gAet-fire complex. I rivedi is therefore 
justified in his strictures on Chatterji. But Outter) 1 is not wrong if 
lie contends that the wood-gAtftf-firc complex Iocs not automatically 
exhibit the set of social services. 

Cientivc Personality” in 1 hr lieltrwm of t hr World Vol l (published by the 
Ranukrishna 'Mission Institute of Culture, Call nun 19.^ p. 215 
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In Yajna-Katha (Calcutta 1921, p- 17 2 ) Tnvccl ‘ sa y s ' these 

sacrifices as follows: “In the doctrine of the five great sacrifices the 
entire world is a divinity. Whatever exists on earth is a god. Man 
has debts to everything. He has therefore to sarificc something in 
favour of everybody and everything in order to repay those debts. 

Mann’s Maha-yajnas and Rinas in French 
“Dette Sociale” from Comte to Bougie 

Certain aspects of the modern French philosophy of solidarism may 
be ideologically linked up with the old Hindu doctrines of yajna and 
rind. And this linking is perhaps due to the direct drawing by Celestin 
Bougie (1870-1940) upon the Hindu sources. 

As is well known, Bougie in Lc Solidarisme (Paris 1924) has 
discussed the categories, “quasi-contract’’ and “social debt.” The 
items have been deduced by him from the positive fact of interdepen¬ 
dence of individuals. The “reciprocal’ ’ relations between individuals 
constitute the foundation of his solidaristic philosophy. It may not 
be inappropriate to guess that the idea of “social debt’’ may have 
been derived by Bougie in the milieu of his Indological studies in con 
ncc tion with Essdis sur le regime rles castes (Paris, 1908). 

The idea of rina or debt is the most characteristic contribution of 
Hindu social philosophy. It is no less prominent in the atmosphere 
than the doctrine of duty or quasi debt in the analysis of the yajnas. 
The sacrifices, duties and debts constitute one socio-moral complex 
in the Hindu pattern. It is as a born debtor to Nature, man and the 
world that the householder is taught to behave every day. The round 
of daily duties prescribed for him is calculated virtually to render him 
an embodiment of solidarisme social. Manu as the exponent of these 
two doctrines may thus have been an inspircr of Bougie. 

The prevalence in France of the Hindu doctrine of rina as social 
debt is niuirh old *1 than Bougie. In J.i S>>!ularife Charles C>ivle 11 


11 Pjrb chapter VI pp. » 9 ’ l i 7 - 
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(1847-1932), the exponent of cooperation, has discussed the theory of 
quasi-contract in connection with solidarity or solidarism as dette sociale. 
He traces the phrase back to the statesman, Gambetta, who used it in 
the course of a speech in April 1870. Comte is likewise quoted b\ 
Gide as saying ' Nous naissous charges d obligations de tonUs soitBs 
envers la society (Wc are born burdened with debts of all sorts to 
the society). This passage is almost a literal translation of a Vedic 
passage cited above (p # 361). 

But in Gide s analysis the most explicit and completely formulated 
doctrine of social debt is to be ascribed to Leon Bourgeois (1851- 
the leader of the radical-socialist party, who established his sohdaristic 
slogan on this doctrine. In 1902 Leon Bourgeois edited and published 
the Essai dune philosophic dc la solidarite. His socialism was not. 
however, revolutionary enough to demand the abolition of property 
01 the distribution of the wealth of the richer classes among the pootef. 
His “radical socialism recommended simply the protection and mam 
reliance of the disinherited, i.e., the poorer classes, the workingmen 
and so forth with gifts and taxes raised from the propertied. It is 
for this kind of socialism that he conceived the idea of social debt. 

According to Leon Bourgeois tout homme cn naissant cst grace 
d une dette vis-a-vis de la socicte (Every body is at birth saddled with 
a debt towards the society). This debt is to be paid, in his philosophy, 
by les privileges dc la naissancc (those who are privileged by hitth) 
to those who used to he called the dcshcritcs (disinherited, the prole¬ 
tariat). As the contract of debt is not formally demonstrable between 
the ancestors, i.e., the oldei generation and the present generation, or 
between the individual and the society it is called quasi-Conti it . 

1*he debtors arc the rich people, the creditors arc the poor. In the 
Hindu system, however, even individual is a debtor. 

In Leon Bourgeois’s theory of social debt bee 'education ol th< 
entire people is the first form of repayment The second form is 
the grant of the means n( subsistence as well as security against all 
risks of life, i.e., social insurance, to every individual. 1 he method of 
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payment is to be by taxation of the rich, especially in its progressive 
form. This js the anti-syndicalist socialism of France. 

1 he fundamental ideological identities between the ancient Hindu 
doctrine of ,-ma nnd die modern French theory of dette sociale or quasi- 
contr.it from Comte to Bougie arc self-evident. The moderniza¬ 
tions introduced by Leon Bourgeois are no less obvious. Some day 
ir may be possible for orientalists to detect the influences exerted on 
Comte and Leon Bourgeois bv the Indologicai researches of lc monde 
savant francais in the nineteenth century. Bougie’s direct contact 
with l indianisme is patent in his essay on Hindu castes. 

It is interesting that the yajna-rina pattern of institutions, as a 
system of charity, philanthropy or humanitarianism, can be described 
as one of the numerous pre-Marxist or prc-scientific socialisms of old 
and medieval Eur-Asia. On the other hand, no less noteworthy is it 
that one of the modern, i.c. post-Marxist socialisms,* 2 namely, soli- 
d irism, should have as its ideological foundation the doctrine which 
has been governing the Hindu aebaras since the Vedic times. Expo¬ 
nents of theoretical .socialism as well as socialistic statesmen are both 
likely to interest themselves in our old Manu from rather unexpected 
angles. Manu has been proving to be immortal. He has an honour 
..hie place even in the socialistic ideologies of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. (Supra, p. 361). 




T2 For 1 In (liffucnn kind., of socialist sic IF K Sarkrir Thr Pcdilital 
J'bilosophn 1 Sinn njnc Vol I. (Madras, 192SV 

See also Infra (The Sovictir Regime in ('native Disequilibrium) in Pan V. 
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POPULATION, POOD AND NUTRITION VIS-A-VIS 
SOCIAL METABOLISM 

Rural-Urban Demographic Questions 

As long as the majority of the Indian population lives in rural 
areas the demographic problems of India belong fundamentally to what 
may be described as rural sociology, in case it is at all possible to 
demarcate rural from urban sociology. It is from the same considera¬ 
tion that we have dealt with the folkways in the previous chapter and 
we propose to discuss the health questions in the next. In a sense one 
may not be entirely wrong if one were to treat every social topic of 
India under the so-called rural sociology. But in so far as some ol 
the new social forces, e.g., municipalization, industrialization, masculi- 
nization, housing legislation, etc. have arisen as special items in the 
urban milieux they may with justice be separated from the other more 
general and universal problems. 

The distribution of the items under different rubrics is to be taken 
hi any case as arbitrary. In the first place, the social forces which are 
regarded as specifically urban have also their rural bearings and counter¬ 
parts. Secondly, those items which are being treated under rural 
sociology have likewise their impacts on urban conditions. We have, 
therefore, to remember always that there is differential criminality, 
differential masculinism, etc., according as criminality 01 masctilt 
uisrn functions in the urban or the rural areas. In the same munnet 
the student of social forces has to admit differential birth, death and 
growth, differential morbidity or health and sickness, differential ex 
pcctation of life, etc. according as natality, mortality or morbidity is 
a rural or an urban phenomenon. 

Demographic questions have been dealt with by me m several 
publications. One or two mav be singled ui. The first is the p ipti 
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in Italian read at the International Congress of Population (Rome) in 
September 1931, entitled / Quozienti di Natalila di Mortalita e di 
Aumento N at urale ncdl India attMale ncdla Demografia Comparata. 
The same material was presented in English at the Indian Medical 
Conference held at Calcutta in 1932, and is available in the journal of 
the Indian Medical Association (Calcutta, May, 1932) as “Comparative 
Birth, Death and Growrh Rates” (A Study of the Nine Indian Provinces 
in the Background of Eur-American and Japanese Vital Statistics). 
The next publication is “The Trend of Indian Birth-Rates in the 
Perspective of Comparative Demography” in the Indian journal of 
Economics (Allahabad, April and July, 1934). A book containing 
material not utilized in the previous writings was published as The 
Sociology of Population (Calcutta 1936). In the present chapter is being 
utilized the paper on “The Population Trend in India with Reference 
to Pood and Nutrition published in the Indian journal of Economics 
(January, 1940). 


Pallacies /lbout Indian Population 

Population is essentially a quantitative science dealing as it does 
with numbers. It should then be a very exact science. But curiously 
enough, no discipline is more speculative and therefore vague and in¬ 
exact than that bearing on population The reason is obvious. One 
of its most vital aspects is economic. It has to discuss problems 
relating to the standard of living, industrial efficiency, social progress 
and such other larger issues. All these items are fundamentally ques¬ 
tions that admit of diversity of interpretations m addition to discre¬ 
pancies in data. These difficulties are to be encountered even in regard 
to countries like the United Kingdom. Germany and the U.S.A., 
where statistical information of varied categories has long been avail¬ 
able on a somewhat extensive scale. So far as India is concerned, such 
difficulties arc enormous. In order to avoid misunderstanding, the 
speculative and tentative character of a gicat deal of denmgfaphu 
science is to be postulated at the very outset. 
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The trend of population growth in India is rendered difficult of 
investigation on account of two circumstances. In the first place, as 
admitted by the Public Health Commissioner 1 with the Government 
of India in his report for 1936, “births escape registration more easily 
than deaths.” While exactness is not the virtue either of the birth ot 
of the mortality statistics, the birth statistics are said to be more 
inexact than the mortality. In other words, there are greater under¬ 
estimates in births than in deaths. In the second place, statistics 
relating to the fertility of women arc defective. 

There is hardly any exaggeration in Kuczynski’s statement that, 
as matters stand, any prediction of the future population trend of non- 
Eur-American countries would be mere guess. 2 India is certainly one 
such country. 

Modesty of an equal, if not greater, degree is to be claimed like¬ 
wise for the statistics relating to the standard of living of the people, 
i.e., concerning the indices of poverty or prosperity of the general 
masses of population. In the first place, “data relating to food produc¬ 
tion arc incomplete,” as says the Public Health Commissioner again. 
“Estimates of food production in India are unreliable and in most cases 
underestimates.” .Increases in production due to improved methods 
have not been taken into consideration in estimating the yield per 
acre. Secondly, “few accurate observations have so far been made 
of the existing standards of nutrition in different parts of the country 
and amongst different communities.” 

On account of the absence of adequacy and precision in regard as 
much to the demographic factor as to the economic, the studies in 
Indian population questions are bound to be halting and somewhat 
indefinite in conclusions. Indeed, it is not permissible to ‘judge 
whether the growth of population js outstripping available food rc 

1 Annual Report of the Pnltlic Health Commissioner with tb< Govern* 
ment of India for 7976 (Delhi, 1938), pp. »& 

2 “Population History and Statistics in the lncydopnultu of the Social 
Sciences. Vol. XII (New York, 1..34). 
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sources.” The amount and kind of data may be discouraging. But 
it is quite possible on the strength of the facts and figures available 
to attempt discussions such as are likely to be helpful in the theory as 
well as policy of social metabolism. 

Population Growth in India by the World Standard 
During the fifty years from 1881 to 1931 the population of India 
increased from 253,896,330 to 35 2 ’^3777^* 1 The tota ^ increase was 
08,941,448. But the area for which the population was censused 
increased by 426,055 sq. miles during this period, and this accounted 
for an increase of 10,301,035 in population. For the same area, then 
the actual increase was measured by 88,640,413. The half-century’s 
rate of growth or natural increase, then, was as follows: 


Y car. 

Absolute 

Increase 

for 


Increase. 

the same 

area. 

oc 

oc 

100 

IOO 


I 93 I 

*39 

*35 



At 1931 the increase in reference to 1881 was 35 or 39 per cent. The 
rates of increase were different in the different provinces. Without 
going into those inter-provincial diversities we may place India in 
the following table which gives the percentage rates of increase of 
several countries of the world during the same period (1880-1930): 


Country Percentage of increase. 

Country 

Percentage of increase. 

U.S.A. 

i86'o 

Germany 

4 2 ' 2 

Japan 

74 ' 1 

India 

39 ° 

Great Britain 

54 ' 1 

Spain 

368 

Italy 

468 

1/ ranee 

“'3 

Switzerland 

435 




3 Census of India. 1931, Vol. h India Fart I Report (Delhi, 1933), p. ^ 

4 Statis,i/fu, Ghunale d< la Irani t* s hmuairt St uistifjfu (I’.n:*,, j 
PJ7. 12, 10L J. 03; Compendia Statistuo llaitano (Romr. 1930), p i ( S tumtiai! 
Abstract for tin United Kingdom (1 oiulon, 19 Jj). pp* 4 5 * 
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In comparative growth statist.es India does not exhibit any 
extraordinary phenomenon. The increase of population in India has 
been at a lower rate than in Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Japan and 
other countries. In case we are to accept Moreland s view in India at 
the Death of Akhar (London, 1920, p. 22) we shall have to say that 
India’s population about 1590 is to be estimated at 100 millions. The 
total evolution up to 1931 yields the figure, 353 millions. In 341 je.iis 
the increase is 3 5 times. It is interesting to observe that the growth 
of population in Italy has followed nearly the same trend as in India. 
From 1550, as indicated by Niceforo 4 at the World-Population Con¬ 
ference (Geneva), 1927, the population was estimated at n millions. 
In 1925 it was nearly 39 millions. The index rose from 100 to 352 
in 375 years ( cf . India’s 100 to 383 in 341 years). We shall now take 
England and Wales. From 8,893,000 in 1801 the British population 
rose to 41,031,000 in 1937 (estimate). 1 his is an increment of more 
than 4-6 times in .36 years. Even if the Indian population rises up to 
400 millions 7 in 1941. the increment would be only by 4 times in 341 
years from 159°* 

The Indian growth may be placed in the British perspective as 
follows (111 ooo’s):, 


Year 

1600 

1801 

1881 

• 9 ) 1 

I 94 1 

estimate 

Growth 
since 1600 

Indian 

100,000 


253,896 

352,838 

400. OOO 

4 times 

British 

5,000 

8,893 

2 5’974 

39.948 

41,030 

(> 937 ) 

more than 
8 times 


s The calculation has hardly any scientific value. LU.t in the absence of 
other data it may be presented hen- for what it 0 worth, especially since i- 
yields a fine round figure. 

6 “Development of Population in Italy” in Proceedings of the World / 

Population Conference, 1027 (London, H)sy)> F- 

7 K.CK. 1 -. Raja. “A l<>recast of Population in India at the Census <•! 

,04,” (Indian Jomnat A Malic,il Research Calcutta. April, 1037). 
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1 lie total Indian growth is 4 times by the side of more than 8 times 
in the British population trend. The period covered is some 340 years 
toe each region. 

In the paper 9 on La Population de terre et dcs continents presented 
to the International Congress on Population at Pans, 19371 Halbwachs 
observes that from 1650 to 1929 the population of the world has more 
than quadrupled in less than three centuries but that the population of 
Europe has almost quintupled during the same period. India’s growth 
rate would thus appear to be lower not only than that of Europe but 
even than that of the world in general. 

Altogether, there is no ground for believing that the actual growth 
of population or the rate of natural increase exhibits any menacing 
features in India. The rate of growth or natural increase (i.e., birth 
minus death) may be examined somewhat intensively. In regard to 
India the dynamics of growth rate during the six decades from 1872 to 


can be shown 

in 

the following 

manner: 10 


Decade 

Per 

/ ,000 per year 

Decade 

Per 1 ,000 per year 

1872-1881 


1 '5 

1901-19TI 

*4 

1881-1891 


9 -6 

1911-1921 

1*2 

1891-1901 


I- 4 

1921-1931 

10 *6 

The fluctuations 

in the Indian 

growth rate 

down to 1931 were 


violent and abrupt. It is dilficult to think of a uniform trend or law 
o* population growth for India as for many other countries. All the 


8 Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom (London, 1939) p. xv.; 
A.M. Carr-Sail ndc.rs : Population (Oxford, 1926), W. Cunningham: Growth 
,-ff in dish Industry and Commerce in Almlcrn rimes/ Part II (Cambridge 
1911), p. 935. 

9 Congres International dc la Population, Pans, 0^37. Vnl. VII (1938), 

P- 

10 Census of Indta t 1931* Vol. b India, P.ui 1 . Repo, l. See also L. S. 

Vaidyunatli.m: “ Actuarial Report on die Ag lv- urns. Table XXIII iu the 

Mime volume, p. 143. 
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same, in a calculation made in 1931 for the paper presented at the 
International Congress of Population, Rome, it has been shown by the 
present author that with the growth-rate for India at 6-8 as well as the 
U.S.A. at 8-4, Italy at it 2, Holland at 12*8, Poland at 4-8, Japan at 
15*2, Chile at 16*2, and Russia at 21*0 some 500 millions of the peoples 
outside of India are going to double themselves in much shorter periods 
than some 250 millions of British India. 11 

The ccnsused population of Soviet Russia in December, 1926, was 
147 millions. In January, 1939, it increased bv over 23 millions to 
170 millions.'‘ It rose 15-9 per cent in twelve years. During the 
same period the population of Europe minus Russia increased by 37 
millions, i.e., by 8*7 per cent. The annual rates of natural increase 
(m percentage) for Soviet Russia and several other countries are v as 
follows: 

Russia ... 1*23 Great Britain ... 036 

U.S.A. ... 0*67 France ... 008 

Germany ... 0*62 

By 1941 the population ot India was expected tq reach the- 400 
million level. That would imply a rate of increase of about 13 4 per 
cent compared to 1931. The demographic conditions in India would 
thus be somewhat similar to those in Russia, India marching at a much 
slower pace and m anv case behind the latter. In the science of solu¬ 
tions or interhuman relations India and Russia can, then, touch each 
other at another point. 


fallacy about Indian (Irowth Rate 
As a rule, demographists and statisticians working on Indian data 
lave been struck by the 10*6 per cent of 1921-31. They have not 


u B. K. Sarkar: “Comparative Birth, Death and Growth Rates “in the 
Journal of the Indian Medical Association Calcutta, May, jc^2. 

12 H. Voznessenskv Vice-Chairman < the Council of People's C m 
mis.sars, writing on “The 1939 Census of the U.S.S.R.”. A. Roubakinc: La 
Monvrment dc la P&fmlat.o 1 dans l Union ties Republufiics Socialities Sol icit 
(fues /International Congress of Population, Dori%. 1937, Vol 111. pp. i^- 1 v j). , 
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attached adequate importance to the solid sum-total of increment 
during the half-century 1881-1931. This is 39 or rather 35 per cent 
only. The trend of population growth has, therefore, been modest. 
This is the most fundamental plank of Indian demography. From this 
standpoint there is not much force m the following statement made in 
the article published in the Indian Journal of Medical Research for July 
1935 (P- 208): “Compared with many other countries India has 
exhibited a high rate of increase. 1,1 The article takes no cognisance 
of the trend as statistically known since 1881 while establishing this 
proposition. It points out, further, that the Soviet Republic s corres¬ 
ponding rate is 38*6 per cent (beside India’s io-6). To this the only 
observation offered is as follows: “The Soviet Republic is an 

exception. ’ It is questionable, however, if the demographic situation 
in Russia may be dismissed in such a simple manner. The population 
of Russia, vast as it is (146 millions in 1926), cannot by any means be 
held to be negligible as an absolute factor in world-demography. The 
extraordinarily high rate of increase that Russia exhibits is a powerful 
element in the population pressure on the world. No scientific study 
of the world’s population problems can afford to ignore the Russian 
growth rate unless it be obsessed by certain fixed ideas in regard to 
the Indian or some other demographic situation. 

The rates of growth or natural increment vary from decade to 
decade and quinquennium to quinquennium. It 1$ not safe, there¬ 
fore. to proceed to calculate the probable trends on the strength of a 
rate prevalent at any particular point of time. The calculations offered 
'by the present author in 1931 are bound to be substantially different 
from those that may be made on the basis of the rates available in 
1936 or 1941. The positive basis for study is a somewhat long period, 
in case the relevant figures arc available. This is what has been done 
m the present paper by taking tuc long-range view of Indian demo¬ 
graphy since 1881, Such a view cannot he cntirlcd to formulate, as 
vve have seen, “‘a high rate of increase for India. 

n 

i} K.GK.fc. R.,j a ‘'Probable Trend of Population Growth in India.” 
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High, medium and low are relative or comparative terms. For 
the purposes of comparison the article in the Indian Journal of Aiedical 
Research (July, 1935) has cited the rates from some of those countries 
whose growth is known to be rather low. But there are many regions 
in the world today exhibiting quite high rates, e.g., Argentina, Mexico, 
Chile, Poland, Holland, Bulgaria, Portugal, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Greece, Hungary, and so forth. 1 ' In the perspective of these countries, 
the Indian rate should not appear to be ‘high. In any case India 
would be found to be in quite a good company. 

The high growth-rates in international demography may be seen 
in any number of the Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations 
(say, the one for 1936-37, p. 41). At the same time the question of 
Soviet Russia Being “an exception would likewise be solved in the 
negative. Two points will have to be noticed by every student of 
comparative demography. First, the trends require to be indicated with 
as many decades or generations as possible in the past evolution. 
Secondly, in regard to the demographic regions or zones the selection 
ought to be as exhaustive and comprehensive as possible concerning 
climate, race, and socio-economic conditions. The fallacies of demogra- 
phists and statisticians about India have in the nnan arisen from the fact 
that they have as a rule ignored or not paid adequate attention to the 
implications of these two items of comparative methodology. 

The Fall in the Birth-rate—an Indian Phenomenon 

A noteworthy sociological item of Indian demography is the slow 
but continuous fall in the birth-rate. To this fact the attention of the 
International Congress of Population held at Rome in 1 1 was drawn 

by the present author’s paper. This was the subject also of his paper 
at the All-India Medical Conference held at Calcutta in 1932 It 

14 B.K. Sarkar: / Quozicnh dt NtitdUta di A'lortalita < dt ^uw uia 
naturalc nr IV India alt U die »t?l Q*;dro della Deniografia Com jurat a" (Pro 
cmlings of the International Congress for file Study of Population ProhUnis 
Rome,' 1931 Set' specially ( hart 9) 
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was pointed out that the decline in the birth-rate was a world- 
phenomenon and that India’s participation in it was a statistical reality . 15 

It is curious, however, that Indian demographists and statisticians 
either ignore this reality or do not care to attach any importance to it 
in their discussions. An instance may be cited. The birth-rate for 
British India is given by A. J. H. Russell and K. C. K. E. Raja in the 
paper on “The Population Problem in India’ published in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research (Calcutta, October, 1935, p. 538) as 
follows: 


Period 

Rate 

Period 

Rate 

1901-1910 

00 

1931 

... 35 

1911-1920 

... 37 

193 2 

... 34 

1921-1930 

- 35 

*933 

... 34 


Evidently the birth-rate has declined. But the authors maintain that 
it “has been more or less stationary.” In the subsequent paper, “A 
Forecast of Population in India at the Census of 1941,“ for the same 
journal (April, 1937, p. 1185) one of these authors has quoted the same 
figures and observes, again, that the “birth-rate has been more or less 
steady from the beginning of the century.” 

One wonders as to why statisticians should persistently try to 
ignore the reality. The decline in birth-rate is a solid fact of demo¬ 
graphic India, however modest it be. 

The fall from 38 to 35 (34) implies a decline of 7*8—15 per cent. 
It is not negligible and, although not considerable, it is certainly palp¬ 
able. In any ease 11 should not systematically escape the attention of 
the statisticians of the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the All India Institute >f Hygiene and Public 

13 See the previous footnote as will a. his ’Comparative Birth, Death and 
Growth-Rates” (Journal of the Indian Medu ,// Association, Calcutta, May, 
1932), “llu Trend of Indian Birth Rates (Indian Journal of Economics, 
Allahabad, April and July. 19^4) and Op#n Questions and Reconstructions in 
theSociology of' ‘ Pupti lut ion" (Fust Indian Population Conference, L. lick How, 
February, 1936). 


No. i. 

Birth and Death Rates in India 



(From Sarkar’s Sociology of Population, Calcutta, 1936 and Social Insurance 
Legislation and Statistics, Calcutta, 1936). 

'V./J,—The infant mortality line is shown on a scale different from that f d>* 
birth and death lines 
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Declining Birth Rates in India 



(f rom S;irk;«r\s Sociology of Voptthiiou ( alcutra iCj**6) 
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The Death-Curves of Nations 


Per 1000 Inhabitants 







(From .Saik. r s Sociology of population. Calcutta, 1936. Original 
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The Dynamics of Infant Mortality in India 
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The Infant Mortality Lines of Nations 
Per iooo Living-born 



(The original in the Italian paper. 1951). 
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Health, Calcutta. It appears that these and other authors are anxious 
to prove the thesis of over-population in India and propagate the cult 
of birth control. They are, therefore, naturally disinclined to mention 
or attach value to the statistically recorded decline in the birth rate. 
It is regrettable that the Annual Report of the Public Health Commis¬ 
sioner for 1936 (p. 5) has reproduced such views without comment. 

We should question also the accuracy of Carr-Saunders s statement 
to the effect that in India “there is no sign whatever of a decline in 
the rate during recent years-as in Japan." 16 It is to be pointed out that 
in regard to India this demographist is likewise an exponent of over 
population and birth control ideas. His judgment is thus worded. 
“India, or in any case large areas of it, is over-populated. And, then, 
again, “family limitation is the only way of escape. His indifference 
to statistical reality may, therefore, be due to the impact of his^ con 
elusions on the objective sense. 

It is of course patent that the rate of decline from 38 to 35(34) 
very low. But it is interesting to observe that Carr-Saunders attaches 
importance to a much lower rate of decline in another domain. 1 <>1 
instance, in order to establish his thesis that India is over-populated he 
asserts that the percentage of the population engaged in industry has 
declined from 107 per cent in 1921 to 9-8 per cent in 1931 (p. 274). 
In case the one low rate of decline is important enough lor notice, the 
other low rate ought to be noticed too m scientific analysis. 

In a subsequent section it lias been shown that Carr-Saundeis is 
wrong m his statement about the alleged decline in the proportion ol 
industrial population (p. 400). The decline is apparent rather than 
real,” as explained by the Census authorities of 1931, on account of the 
mere transfer of the gainfully employed persons from one group to 
another. 17 Statistic I comparisons between decade and decade or region 
and region are often vitiated on account of indifference in regard to 
such apparent huher than real changes. > 

,6 World Population (Oxford. 1936 ). VP 2 7°> Z 7 S> 2 77- 

, 7 See the India volume• of the Census Report, Part l P 
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The Problem of Net Reproduction Rates in India 

Studies in Indian demography conducted up till now have been 
based on the crude rates of birth, death and growth as furnished by 
the Census department. The population trends calculated on this basis 
have been found to be meaningless for all countries by L. I. Dublin and 
A. J. Lotka in the paper. “On the True Rate of Natural Increase” 
111 the Journal of the American Statistical Association (Sept., 1925) a rid 
Kuczynski in his Balance of Births and Deaths (Washington), Vol. I 
(1928), Vol. II (1931), ^ well as Measurement of Population Growth 
(London, 1935). The problem of age composition has brought in the 
questions of “specific” fertility rates and “specific” mortality rates (i.e., 
birth and death rates of women in the reproductive age). 

According to Kuczynski 18 the ordinary census birth rate (yearly 
births per 1,000 inhabitants) has no reference to the age composition of 
the people. It might be useful only if the age composition of the popu¬ 
lation and in particular the proportion of women at child-bearing age 
does not change. The correct birth rate can be computed by showing 
rile “average number of girls born to woman who lives through child¬ 
bearing age. This age is between 13 and 45 in Kuczynski’s calcu¬ 
lations. But the League of Nations m the Annuaire Statisticjue for 
x 937"3^ (p* 56) has taken the period from 15 to 50 for the reproductive 
age. The difference should be noted. 

Now the “gross reproduction rate’ would be the number of female 
children (i.e., future mothers) likely to be borne by 1,000 women of 
the reproductive age. But many women die between the ages of 15 
and 45 (or 50). Hence the gross reproduction rates have to be 
“corrected with the aid of life-tables m order to arrive at “net repro¬ 
duction rates.” The net rates arc necessarily below the gross rates, the 
difference depending on the mortality of women in the various age- 
groups. A “net reproduction rate of 1,000 (i.e., 1,000 girls born to 
1,000 women living between 15 and 45 or 50) is just sufficient to main¬ 
tain the population figure in the long run. 

ih Population MeA>'ment (Loiuluii, p* 4‘ 
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Many of the countries are in a position to furnish such figures. 
But it is not possible for India to do so. Hence the corresponding 
trend cannot be exhibited from the Indian side in order to explain 
India’s position in international demography. Be it observed, how¬ 
ever, that countries like Japan, South Africa, Portugal, Canada, Italy, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Holland, Finland, and Hungary are above 1,000 
ranging from 1,571, to 1,008. The following countries are below the 
1,000 level, namely, U.S.A. (0,961), Australia, New Zealand, Den¬ 
mark, France (0,866), Latvia, Norway, Great Britain (0,760), Germany 
(0,757), Sweden and Esthonia (0,728). The countries of the second 
group are tending to get depopulated. As for the first group, tin 
countries may be said to be just maintaining themselves in demo¬ 
graphic strength. There is no special case for over-population To 
which group India belongs it is not possible as yet to assert. Perhaps 
the Census authorities for 1941 will employ a large number of statisti¬ 
cians to work out the figures of net reproduction rates for the diverse 
Indian regions, races, castes and classes. 

The Role of Woman in Indian Population 

The paper on the “Probable Trend of Population Growth in India” 
published in the Indian Journal of Medical Research (July, 1935. 
p. 209) says that “as regards the age distribution, the 1931 census 
population is perhaps more favourable for growth of population than 
during the three previous censuses.” But this conclusion is hardly 
warranted by the figures quoted in the paper (Table IV), at any rate in 
the form in which it is presented. The paper gives in that 1 able seven 
age periods 15-19 to 45-49 for each of the four censuses since 1901. 
The proportion of women at each age-group per 10,000 females shows 
(1) that in the three age-groups 25-29, 30-31, and 40-44 the proportions 
have been invariably declining from census to census and (2) that it 
is in the remaining four age-groups, 15-19* 2 °' 2 4 3 ^" 39 ’ 45 ' 4 ‘> l ^ iU 
the proportions have been rising. The statement made in the paper is 
then somewhat fallacious and requires to be modified. 
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Another statement in the same paper runs to the following effect: 
“Table V also indicates, in a general way, that the numbers of women 
at the successive periods of the productive age are more favourable to 
growth in 1931 than at previous census periods.” This statement 
likewise requires revision and some modification in deference to the 
actual figures given in the Table. 

It is the proportion of married women at different age periods pet 
thousand women at the same ages that is furnished in Table V. There 
we find that the figures have, been going down since 1901 in the case 
of the two age-groups, 35-40 and 45-50. In regard to the five other 
age-groups the rise in the proportion is indicated below: 


Ages. 

1 93 1 

15—20 

818 

20—25 

886 

25—3° 

S69 

3 °~ 35 

824 

40—45 

627 


I92I 

I9OI 

77 1 

777 

8 77 

876 

863 

859 

797 

793 

599 

584 


An analysis will indicate that during the twenty years from 1901 
to 1921 the rise was rather low. There was an actual fall in the a' r e- 

CJ 

8roup 15-20. Then in the age-group 20-25 the rise was to be measured 
by only 1. As for the period from 1921 to 1931 the mentionablc rise 
is to be found in the age-group 15-20 (namely, 47 from 771 to 818). The 
rise m the age-group 20-25 is only 9, that in 20-30 only 6. The rise in 
30-35 and 40-45 is somewhat higher being 27 and 28 respectively. 

It is admitted 111 the paper (p. 210) that “fertility rates at the earlier 
age periods are definitely higher than those at later periods.” We arc, 
therefore, to understand that the “favourableness towards growth” will 
depend mainly on the actual rise in the proportion of married women 
in the three age groups, 15-20, 20-25 ; ' n ‘l 25 30. The rates of rise in 
these groups do not, however, appear to be substantial, as we have seen 
above. The conclusion, therefore, should be that the trend of growth 
or natural increment of die population is likely to be modest. One 
will, of course, have to concede that “rhe 1931 census population is 
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more favourably constituted towards growth than those oi the previous 
census. ” But it will have to be added that this “favourableness” is 
not of an extraordinary dimension. 

On the strength of the figures presented in the two Tables the 
paper ought to agree therefore with the statement in Enid Charles s 
Twilight of Parenthood to the effect that the population of India is 
“probably slowly increasing” instead of considering it to be a 
serious underestimate of the trend of event (p. 217). The rate 
of growth has undoubtedly been “low in the past and the 1931 census, 
as indicated above, does not lead one to believe that the rate will be 
high. The evolution, especially in the long range, is therefore, that of 
a “slow increase” and nothing serious. 

Altogether, one may accept the following statement of Carr- 
Saunders in World Population (Oxford, 1936, p. 275) without binding 
oneself to his other observations: “The prospect is therefore that 
growth of population will be slow and fluctuating.' And here 'it ts 
worth while to invite attention once more to the fact that the British 
growth from 1600 to 1937 represents an increment of more than 8 times 
while even at the 400 million niveati in 1941 the Indian growth for the 
same period would represent only an increment of 4 times. 

The Effective Persons in Indian Population 

I he question of scientific measurement of the balance of births and 
deaths remaining unsettled for the time being, let us analyze or appraise 
the man power of India as it is. 

In India the expectation of life at birth (o age) has improved in 
the following manner: 

Y car Male Female 

1911 2259 2 V3* 

1931 afvqfi 26*56 

In spite of this improvement, the position of India is the lowest 
among the statistically recorded countries. From the .innnairv Staffs- 
ticjfie for (Geneva, pp. 49-50) the expectation of life for males 

at o is found to he 65 as the highest in the case of New Zealand and 
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26*91 in the case of India. In the interest of a scentific computation of 
the numerical strength of the country in the international perspective 
or by the world-stanclard it would not be justifiable to treat two regions 
A and B as identical simply because each happens to have ioo persons 
according to the census calculations. The region with the higher 
expectation of life has more effective persons than the region with 
the lower although the number of “nominal** persons is the same in 

both. The region A with E. L. (50) has double the number of 

“effective” persons as the region B with E. L. (25) in spite of the 
nominal” persons being equal in number. In other words, the region 
B with E. L. (25) docs not have 100 “effective” persons of the A stan¬ 
dard. It has really 50 persons corresponding to 100 of A. It should 
be easy on this basis to ascertain India’s position in “effective” persons 
in comparison with any country of the world. It is nothing but a 
problem for weighting in statistics. 

Suppose in 1941 India has 400,000,000 “nominal” persons and 
suppose the E. L. for males at o is 27. Then in comparison with 

Russia whose E. L. is 41*93 or 42 India has really 27/42 or 9/ 14 of 400 

million, i.e.y neary 257 million “effective” persons of the Russian 
standard. In this calculation we arc assuming the other circumstances 
e.g., capital per head, tools and implements, general culture, etc. as 
remaining the same. Since the Japanese E. L. is 44*88 (or 45) India s 
effective population by the Japanese standard is 240 millions. In Italy 
the E. L. is 5376 (54). By the Italian standard India’s effectives art 
200 millions. The E. L. is 59 66 in Germany and 60*13 ' n Great 
Britain, say, 60 in both regions. Then by the Anglo German standard 
of effective persons India possesses only 180 millions. 

These comparisons and equations arc not to be taken at their 
face-yalue. But we arc in a position to visualize that even without 
bringing in the question of India s backwardness in technocracy, capital 
resources, cultural equipment, etc., her man-power is fundamentally 
very low, if we bear just one factor, namely, the expectation of life, in 
mind. The nominal numbers as furnished by the Census Department 
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should not mislead one into statements about excessive population 
growth, not to speak of over-population, in India. 

As long as the expectation of life in India continues to be as low 
as it is now, neither economically nor sociologically can it be expedient 
for the theorist or the statesman to go in for a reduced population. 
There is no magic in the mere restriction of numbers. The curtailment 
of births or rather of natural increments cannot by itself serve to raise 
the expectation of life, productive capacity, or standard of living and 
efficiency. These considerations are of supreme importance in the 
problems of social metabolism. In regard to the transformation oi 
sociations and the planning of progress in rural and/or urban areas 
the doctrine of “effective” persons deserves adequate recognition. An 
advaita-vadi (or monistic) “birth control” interpretation of history, 
culture or progress is a scientific crudity. 

The Logistic and Other Laws of Population 

It is necessary to observe at this stage that the biological or lus 
torical laws enunciated in recent years about the demographic develop- 
merits of the world are not frightening. There is die “logistic curve” 
which was established by Verhulst, the Belgian mathematician, in 
1838 and re-discovered by the American biologist, Pearl, in uj2o In 
lus Biology of Population Growth (London, 1^26, p. 22) Pearl describes 
this law in the most elaborate manner. According to this law everv 
cycle or phase of culture is marked bv the growth of population along 
the same lines. At first the increase is rather slow. 1 hen 11 becomes 
rapid for a certain period. Later it becomes slow again. And finally 
it becomes stationary. 

In 1927 Jaimsch published his Da Exponentialgesctz ah Gw milage 
einer vergleichenden Biologic (Berlin) m which the logistic curve was 
demonstrated in biological phenomena independently and without 
knowledge of Pearl’s work. The law appears to be well established. 

In Pearl’s judgment every attempt to calculate the future trends ol 
population on the hypothesis of a growth rate prevalent during a a t 
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rain period is fallacious. According to the logistic curve the growth 
rate is bound to be different tn different periods in each cycle or phase. 
The damping factors must be recognized. No rate can be postulated 
to continue indefinitely to manifest itself undiminished. 1 * it is worth 
while to add that the growth of Indian population has been found to 
conform to the logistic law."" 

The law of population growth as objectively manifest in history is 
nut one calculated to inspire pessimism according to Carr-Saunders. In 
his Population Problem (London, 1922) and Population (1923), he 
establishes the proposition that the increase of population has been 
stationary during long periods, although it has been continuous and 
rapid in historic times. The nightmare of over-population need not 
then scare the student of science, such as would care to take the 
historical view of things. 

In a paper on population published in the Rasscgna Italiana 
(Rome, 1930), Gnu speaks of the parabola of demographic evolution. 
According to this law every racial group gets its biological or vital 
force exhausted at a certain phase of its history. The exhaustion 
implies senescence, decay and perhaps annihilation until or unless 
counteracted by mixture with new blood. This law likewise might 
counsel the demographist to practise indifference to the scare of 
over-population, unless one is extraordinarily propaganda-minded. 

For all practical purposes the ideas of Carr-Saunders and Gini may 
be regarded, although on independent foundations, as but applications 
of or deductions from Pearl s biological law of the logistic curve, or 
rather belonging to the same complex. The tendency among biologists 
and semi-biological demographists is to accept the position that there is 
a maximum height to which a demographic group can rise. An exces 
sively, indefinitely and eternally increasing population may he taken 
to be out of the question, no matter what be the race, region or cycle. 

19 R. Pearl : The Biology of Population Growth (London. 1926), p. 7- 

20 S. Swaroop and R. B Lai "Logistic Law »t Growth and Structure of 
Indian Population** ( Population , London. August, 1938) 
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A fourth tendency may also be noted. In a paper Stir l existence 
( Vun motivement cyclique de longue duree dans la population (On the 
existence of a cyclic movement of long duration in population) presented 
at the International Congress of Population, Paris (1937)* Gaston 
Bouthoul has suggested the possibility of demographic cycles corres¬ 
ponding to the economic cycles. 21 There are the epochs of depies- 
sion” followed and preceded by those of boom, so to say, in the 
history of population growth. It is possible to illustrate this seculai 
rhythm in France from the thirteenth to the twentieth century. In 
case the fluctuations be accepted as realities every period of active 
population growth may be expected to bring as its reaction a period of 
passive and slow growth. 

Altogether, economists and sociologists find themselves to-day 
in an atmosphere in which the over-simple law to the effect that popu¬ 
lation tends to increase indefinitely and incessantly cannot be taken 
seriously. I:very race, phase or cycle is said to have a limit which its 
population is not likely to exceed. Besides, the limit—the stationary 
state, the stabilization—does not depend exclusively, as Yule main¬ 
tains in “The Growth of Population (Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, January, 192.5), on the limit of the means of 
subsistence. 22 The monistic food interpretation of demographic growth 
is thus found to be undependable. 

This is an aspect of demographic theory to which attention descives 
to be seriously drawn when India is heading towards the 400 million 
level by 1941. No theorist or statesman can, however, be said to be 
discharging his duty as a rational being or a moral person if he feels 
thoroughly insured against the danger of over-population, lower 
standard of life and efficiency, increasing p6vcrty or socio-economic 
misery, etc., on account of these alleged laws of maximum increase in 

21 Congres International de la Population, laris. Vol. I (Pans, 19^)- 

pp. 64-69. 

22 J. Delev sky ; “Les Tendances tU'mographiques actutllcs' in Cwigrb 

International ch’ la Population, Paris, n) 37. Yol. 1 (Paris, 1938), pp. 74-75- 
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population or ultimate emergence of the stationary population. In 
every region and in every period human beings are called upon to 
combat the existing and potential sources of poverty and wretchedness 
adapted or relative to their circumstances. In other words, the adop 
tion of measures calculated to increase the wealth and welfare of the 
people thereby counteracting the inroads of eventual over-population 
must be regarded as the eternal pre-occupation of man which he can 
hardly ever afford to neglect in a mood of cock-surcness at any moment 
of his existence. This conception of being dcmographically forewarned 
against eventualities should be in keeping with the general theory ol 
progress discussed in Part V. There can be no condition of human 
life which may be depended upon as absolutely good or absolutely bad. 
In this theory each stage embodies an amalgam of sat (real) and as at 
(unreal), good and evil, in doses. 


The Food-Economy of India 

In connection with the population question we have to deal with 
the problems of food, nutrition and economic efficiency. 1 he deli¬ 
berations of the Crop-Planning Conference, held at Simla in June, 
1934, should appear to be very valuable. The report tells us that in 
regard to the rice and wheat resources of India there is no need for 
any scare about inadequacy or scarcity. 

flic problems of rice and wheat were studied, province by province, 
both in regard to indigenous output as well as exports and imports. 
1 he object of investigation was to ascertain if there was any over¬ 
production. The conference came to the conclusion that neither as 
regards rice nor as regards wheat was it desirable for any provincial 
government cither to offer any stimulus to an increase in the present 
acreages or to recommend restriction Food shortage, then, was con¬ 
sidered to be out of the question. 

The crops situation should corroborate the findings of the Census 
of India, 1931 Vol. 1 . India , Part I. Report (Delhi, 1933, P* 30), to 
the effect that the "danger of a shortage of food supply r. not the most 
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serious aspect of the question.’ It is announced that the point has 
not yet been reached at which the ability of the country to feed its 
occupants is seriously taxed.” 

Ac for the Indian standard of living attention may be drawn, first, 
to the diversities of standard in other countries by way of general 
orientation. Let us look to the meat-ratio of European dietaries as 
revealed by the International Labour Review (Geneva, December, 1933, 
pp. 873-875). Those statistics are well calculated to convince us tha. 
we cannot afford to speak of a general European, or even Teutonic, or 
Slavic standard. Nay, a general working class standard also is un¬ 
thinkable for the total area of a single country. The meat-index can¬ 
not be taken as a correlate of climate or national wealth or efficiency. 
Such investigations have important bearings on the problems of 
sanitation, health and disease in Ei|r-America. (Sec infra, ch. iv.). 

The so-called ricc-standard of China, Japan and India deserves 
intensive analysis. Indian experts will find reasons to agree with the 
Japanese scholar, Isoshi Asahi, who maintains in The Secret of Japan s 
rrade Expansion (Tokyo, 1934), that dictcticallv, the rice-standard is 
not necessarily inferior to the beef-standard. Besides, if we examine 
the folk-dietaries as prevalent in Bengal and other ricc-standard 
countries we should have to stress the fact that these are not exclusive 
ly starch dietaries. Protein, salts and vitamins of diverse orders arc 
factually available in the articles generally consumed by the masses of 
Southern and Eastern Asia including India through millenniums, al 
though the relative smallness of meat is to be admitted as a reality. 

In his Problem of Rural Reconstruction Work (Calcutta k^S, 
pp. 28-30) Aniulya Chattcrji has drawn attention to the nutritive values 
of the rice-diet. A substantial rice-^/-fish-vegetable menu has been 
Suggested by him at Rs. 5-8-0 p.m . per head. In the Appendices 
he has, besides, furnished six more menus at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 p.m per 
head, all on the rice basis. (Supra, pp. .'.03-204) 

Another important point, which has a special economic bearing, is 
to be adduced. It is to die effect that in the Bengal and other scru 
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industrial or predominantly agricultural countries the natuial and barter 
economies as contrasted with the market 01 puce economy prevail in a 
considerable measure. The masses in large proportions are not, as a 
rule, much affected by the high or low prices or ups and downs of 
prices. Although statistically not defined and undefinable the masses 
may have therefore often the chance to consume certain quantities of 
substantial food stuff, no matter what be their income in terms of 
money. Instances of agriculturists such as bring their food crops to 
the bazars for barter or sale without keeping an adequate supply for 
their annual family nourishment are rare, to say the least, perhaps 
unthinkable. The socio-economic aspects of “natural economy” and 
“barter economy” have been discussed previously in connection with 
the national income of India (pp. 202-203). 

The Question of Calorie Planning 

Owing to the absence of adequate information the amount of 
calories and vitamins available in the daily food of the millions in 
India is an unknown quantity. In any case, the food may be taken to 
be somewhat poor m these contents. The Nutrition Research Labora¬ 
tories established by the Indian Research Fund Association at Coonoor 
are at work in this field. But in the meanwhile Indian demographists 
ou<^ht to favour schemes of reconstruction in the articles as well as in 
cooking. The food-reform movement prevalent in England. Germany 
and elsewhere might help India with suggestions in tins regard. India 
ought also to profit by the example of Japan, which although a “low- 
standard country” by the Eur-Anicrican beef-standard has in certain 
particulars succeeded in rising up to the industrial might as sustained 
by it. The calorie-vitamin complex is like everything else in economic 
; ,nd social affairs to be taken m a “relative as contrasted with the 
absolute manner. Relativities cannot be over-stressed in the sociology 
of progress and the remaking of mankind. 

“Food-planning,” or caloric-planning for the teeming millions of 
India is accordingly a matter of degrees, doses 01 stages. India should 
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by all means discard the Anglo-German-American conception of 
national welfare while discussing the improvement of her own 
standard or standards. We ought to be interested just in those 
measures that arc calculated to help forward the emergence of the 
“next stage in our socio-economic life.” It is the relatively more 
modest programmes of uplift adapted to the age-long and primitive 
conditions obtaining in the country that should belong to the states¬ 
manship of food reform. The question of standards has arisen in con¬ 
nection with equations, lags or distances in diverse contexts. ( Supra , 
pp. 17, 30-31, 40, 68, 87, 123, 185-186, 281-282). 

The problem of “relativities” and “next stages” in food 
planning, calorie-vitamine complex, nutritional minimum, etc., deserves 
emphasis. During the war of 1914-18 the Inter-Allied Food Stuffs 
Commission bestowed considerable discussions on the problem of calories. 
Starling, the British physiologist, and the French experts were for 
different figures according to nationality, which implied mainly the 
dimensions of the body and temperature. Against differentiation 
argued the Italian sociologist, Gini, who claimed that if duration of 
work, profession, etc., were considered, the calorie requirements for the 
Italians would not be less than those for the British and the French. 
According to Starling the Italian requirements would be 3177, the 
French 3220 and the British 3300. We may add here the American 
demographist East’s demand in Mankind at the Cross Roads (New 
York, 1925), for 3500 in regard to the American people. 

There are still other ideas about adequate caloric requirements, 
and to those also the attention of Indian demographists ought to hi 
invited. At the World Population Conference (Geneva, 1927) Monsieur 
Henri Bremer 21 of Marseilles observed that according to a French 
physician, 1650 calories would be enough in hoc seasons and in hot 

23 C. Gini: Problemi Sociologict della Guerra (Bdlogna, 1921), 
pp. 156-174. 

24 Proceedings of the World Population Conference (London, 1927), p. i )T 
One kilo —nearly 2 lbs. 
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climates for a male adult weighing 55 kilos and performing light work. 
The corresponding figure for cold seasons and cold climates was 275 0 
calories. This French standard would then look upon the previous 
standards as by all means too high. 

In the perspective of these 1914-18 and post-191 8 standards we 
may place the recent “London standards. The Technical Commission 
of the Health Committee of the League of Nations met in London in 
November, 1935* The conclusions of Burnet and Aykroyd’s paper on 
“Nutrition and Public Health in the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations (Geneva, June, 1935)> 
were accepted by the Technical Commission. The “physiological 
bases of nutrition” as recommended by die Commission comprise the 
following items: (1) that in temperate regions the minimum for the 
health of the average man or woman not engaged in manual labour is 
2,400 net calories, (2) that for light work 30 calories per hour, for 
moderate work 50-100 calories p.h., and for hard work 100-200 calories 
p.li., and so forth would be required in addition. 

The first criticism about these so-called London standards, is, ns 
has been observed by the authors of Workers Nutrition and Social 
Policy published by the International Labour Office (Geneva, 1936, 
p. 6) that the standard contemplated here is primarily a Eur-American 
standard. Neither India nor any major countries of Asia in the socio¬ 
economic conditions of India arc taken cognizance of in this physiolo¬ 
gical nutrition minimum. Indian demographists, economists, food- 
y< formers or social workers should not, therefore, jump at these 
standards with a view to render them accessible to the Indian people 
overnight in order to do away with national malnutrition, such as 
undoubtedly is m evidence. 

We ought further to observe that the 2400 calorie unit is not a 
very high standard when one recalls the many recommendations by 
previous experts of diverse countries. And yet so lar as Eur-America 
is concerned, it is too high for very many countries as well as very 
many classes of men and women in each country. The problem of 
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adequate nutrition for the “teeming millions, class by class, is as great 
a rea’lity for the richest countries of the world as for India. Eur- 
America is nor immune to the difficulties of this order. 

Malnutrition is inalrcd a world-reality and is not confined exclu 
sivcly to the poorer countries. “The lowest income groups—even in 
the United States and Germany — are inefficiently supplied with 
calories according to London standards. In so t'iw as proteins are 
concerned; only the richest countries and the highest income gruels 
attain the London standards. The majority of the workers of the 
world can be assumed to fall short of this ideal.” The problem of the 
nutrition of agricultural workers is, even as regards the number of 
calories, below an adequate level in view of the trying work these 
workers have to perform, and the composition is too unilateral to 
ensure the maintenance of a good standard of health throughout life.” ’ 

We may now call attention to a German standard, which is still 
more recent. According to the findings of the Reicbsarbcitsgemein- 
schafl fur V olkscrn'dhrung and the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
Erndhrungsforschung , as reported by ). Schwaibold of the German 
Institute for Research in the Chemistry of Foodstuff (Munich) in 1937, 
a change over to proteins and fats ( i.e ., meat, butter, etc.) from cLirbo 
hydrates (potatoes, grain, etc.) is not desirable. A change of nutrition 
in the opposite direction is considered to be a necessity. In this posi 
tion we encounter a veritable revolution in nutritional physiology. The 
latest conclusions of German nutrition experts prescribe an adequate 
diet as made up of the following items: (1) protein (80 grammes), (2) 
fat (70 g.) and (3) carbohydrates (450 g.)- The total calories required 
for adequate nutrition come up to the modest figure of 2800. For the 
working adult engaged in ordinary work .1 daily consumption of 50 g. 
of albumen (protein) and a very’ modest amount of fat with a cones 
pondingly greater consumption of carbohydrates is considered to Ik* the 
desideratum.Relatively speaking, awav from meat is the recent 

25 Workers* Nutrition and Social Policy (Genes a. 1936), pp 76-79. 

26 Germany and You (Berlin, 1937) No. # 
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German ideal or slogan. Evidently this kind of meat-rationalization 
does not affect the efficiency of the German fighting force. 

In case the 2800 calorie unit be considered adequate for the 
average German, the question for Indians as well as Chinese, Japanese 
and other Asians has to be solv.aJi according to the principles of 
relativity. Occupation, ffoysique (weight, stature) and climate are 
important m**Adrying factors. What percentage of the German unit,— 
73 per cent., 60 per cent, or 50 per cent, — would be regarded as fairly 
adequate for India? That is an important physiological problem 
which can and ought to be discussed in a dispassionate manner. We 
should be convinced that whenever the estimates of India’s food re¬ 
sources or food shortage are attempted by demographists and econ¬ 
omists on the 3000, 2800, 2400, 2000 or 1600 caloric basis they are 
likely very often to be without scientific foundations. 

By multiplying 350 or 400 million inhabitants by 3000 or 1600 
calories we may get the astronomical figure of 5 to 12 billion calories 
as die total “requirements” for the Indian population. As long as 
the multiplier can range between 1600 and 3000 it is questionable if 
the multiplication, although a very simple process, is worth while in a 
serious demographic study. The other side of the shield is not less 
complicated. In order to find out whether the total requirements in 
calories can be supplied by the total food resources of India we should 
be in a position to estimate these latter with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. But the Government statistics do not claim finality of 
any sort. Besides, there is the very important consideration that 
considerable proportions of the output belong to what is known as the 
natural economy as distinguished from the barter and the market 
economies. It is nothing short of guess-work of extraordinary dimen¬ 
sion! that can be attempted m tfiyard to die output of agricultural 
and animal and other food resources, first, in amount, and secondly 
in calories. No conception of social metabolism may be formed 
on such basis, and studies in progress will, therefore, have to be 
modest in claims about their acceptability. 
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The Ideology of Indian Experts in Malnutrition 
and Over-Population 

In a paper on “The Population Problem in India ( Indian 
Journal of Medical Research , Calcutta, October, 1935, p. 360) 
A. J. N. Russell and K. C. K. E. Raja observe that the acreage 
in India under foodcrops per head of population is 0*79. Then 
they quote the results of “recent studies made 111 the United States of 
America’’ on the strength of which they maintain that the amount 
of land required per capita per year in order to produce (1) a 
restricted diet for emergency use is 1-2 acres and (2) a liberal diet 
is 2-i acres. It is to be observed that the acreage available discussed 
in the first statement has reference to India while the acreage required 
for different kinds of food refers to the U.S.A. There is no logical 
and necessary connection between these two orders of facts, supposing 
for the moment that each of these facts is unquestionable. But the 
authors have made it a point to conclude without a word of explanation 
that “judged by these figures it is clear that India is not producing 
sufficient food for its present population. I11 reality the two classes 
of facts have no bearing on each other, and one is not entitled to 
draw any conclusion. Against such fallacies, which are plentiful in the 
demographic studies about India, the student of social metabolism and 
progress has to guard himself very carefully and constantly. 

John Megaw’s two unpublished memoranda of 1932, Inquiry into 
Certain Public Health Aspects of I Adage Life in India , and Further 
Notes on the Formation of a Public Health Board , have been drawn 
upon by Russell and Raja. “The dispensary doctors, we are told* 
regard 39 per cent, of the people as being well nourished, 41 per cent, 
poorly nourished and 20 per cent, very badly nourished.” It is con¬ 
cluded that “malnutrition is widespread among the inhabitants of 
rural India.” This position is perhaps acceptable. But at the same 
time, in view of the fact that the authors are interested in food and 
population police for India it should be proper to point out chat in 
practically every country a certain percentage of population mav h< 
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demonstrated to be undernourished according to the customary 
standard prevailing there. The demonstration has indeed come from 
the investigations of the calorie experts published by the League of 
Nations (Workers Nutrition mid Social Policy, 193^* PP* 7 ^ 79 )* 

On the strength of evidences in regard to malnutrition Russell and 
Raja conclude (p. 563) that “India is already over-populated/’ There 
is no harm in drawing this conclusion provided they are prepared 
also to do the same in regard to all those regions of the world where 
“poor nourishment,” “very bad nourishment” and other varieties of 
malnutrition can be demonstrated to exist by the physiologists and 
caloric-doctors. Social science cannot afford two different logic for one 
and the same kind and degree of phenomena. 

There is another point that deserves careful attention. In case 
malnutrition or absence of dequate nutrition be taken to be equivalent 
to or an index of over-population at the present moment, it will be 
necessary to hold that India was perhaps over-populated even at the 
start and of course in 1590, with 100 millions. 27 Indeed, the entire 
world-history will also have to be treated as nothing but the annals 
of over-population in all ages and climes. The reason is obvious. 
Even without being a socialist or communist one can easily see that 
malnutrition of some sort or other, i.e., poverty, low-standard of living, 
etc. has been a socio-economic reality of very large numbers of men 
and women in every nook and corner of the world from the days of 
the Rig-Veda and the Hcsiodic Works and Days down to our own 
times. If the study of population is to be carried on along these lines 
the demographist will be led to the theory of universal and eternal 
over-population. Sociologists may inquire if Indian experts m malnu¬ 
trition, economic misery and over-population are utilizing this kind of 
logic Indian demographists ought to be explicit. 

This is a profoundly pessimistic view of history. But a position 
like this may not be unreasonable in theory. It is however utterly 


27 \V. H. Moreland: India at the Death of ALbar (London, u>?o), p 22. 
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worthless for practical purposes. In the interest of rational population- 
planning one should pay due heed to the doses of malnutrition and 
poverty prevailing at the present moment and the dangers of increasing 
poverty and malnutrition in the near future. But the chief considera¬ 
tion should be bestowed on the solid (altho low) indices to actual 
improvements effected in recent years or likely to be consummated in the 
next few years. We can therefore accept Megaw’s proposition to the 
effect that “there is some difference of opinion as to whether the condi¬ 
tions of life have improved or deteriorated during the past fifty years, but 
even if some slight improvement may have taken place, the existing 
state of affairs is still so profoundly unsatisfactory that it demands 
investigation and redress.” (p. 563). This may be accepted as quite in 
keeping with the theory of progress as creative disequilibrium discussed 
in Part V. But it has no direct bearings on the question as to 
whether and in what sense India is over-populated. For social meta¬ 
bolism that is the relevant issue and remains open. 


Indices of Indian Prosperity 

In case the existence of poverty, low standard of living, deficiency 
in calories, modest expectation of life and so forth be treated aS indices 
of over-population, as done by the present author in the paper in 
Italian for the International Congress of Population at Rome (1931), 
India can be perhaps demonstrated to be over-pOpulated in every 
epoch since the Mohenjodaro times (c. 3000 B.C.). But owing to the 
absence of dependable figures for previous epochs it may inspire certain 
classes of economists or sociologists to postulate the golden conditions o^ 
bygone days in national prosperity and collective efficiency. In the 
perspective of those imaginary blisses they may find it easy likewise 
to wail over the alleged increasing poverty malnutrition, over-popula¬ 
tion and what not in recent years. 

Nothing is more unscientific and yet more catching, plausible and 
popular in social science. Fetishes and fictions are of all varieties both 
in East and West. The doctrines of increasing malnutrition/ 
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“increasing poverty,” “increasing over-population” have a fetishistic 
character corresponding to the weakness for and worship of relics and 
may, if so desired, be explained in terms of ‘residues,” as developed 
by Pareto in his Adind and Society (Vol. II. Analysis of Sentiment. 
London 1935, pp. 569, 640-642, 688). 

To prove that India is poor today is undoubtedly very easy. 
But it does not imply that India has become poorer than in 1850, 1800, 
1700 or so forth. Similarly, to demonstrate that in India dietaries are 
deficient in our days to the extent of 500, 1000, 1300 or more calorics 
according to some hypothetically ideal standard of the present moment 
is not a difficult job as it is not difficult even in the richest countries. 
In England, 28 for instance, the results of several inquiries showed 
that in certain instances deficiency in calories was to the tune of 1110, 
1320, 1401, 1505, 1732 and 1795. 

The existence of deficiency in the present dietary cannot entitle 
one to the belief that there was no deficiency or less deficiency 50, 
100, 150 or 200 years ago. What should be valuable, however, is to 
be convinced that there has actually taken place a relative increase in 
poverty or in deficiency of calories in the course of generations or 
decades. That remains yet to be proven in order to justify the ideo¬ 
logy of a menace of over-population in India. 

A 'point d’appni is the statement of Rammohun Roy 29 (1772-1833) 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1831. In an exten¬ 
sive report on the economic condition and standard of living of the 
different classes of people in India, he observed that “rice, a few 
vegetables, salt, hot spices and fish or “rice and salt only” constituted 
the common food. The statistical foundations of Rammohun Roy's 
statement ire unknown. But in case the Rammohun standard be 
acceptable as describing somewhat the conditions of the people in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, it is questionable if the con- 

28 Workers' Nutrition and Social Policy (Geneva, 1936). p. 193. 

29 The English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy (Panini Office, Allahabad, 
1906), pp. 297-98. 
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ditions in the corresponding period of the twentieth century have 
worsened or have been assuming a menacing character. 

Works like Gyan Chand’s India's Teeming Millions (London 1939) 
prove that the standard of living in India is low, i.c., that India is 
poor. But they cannot demonstrate that India has been becoming 
poorer. As long as “increase” in poverty remains unproven, ovei- 
population can only be a sentimental myth unless every instance of 
poverty be regarded as over-population, as suggested above (p. 395)* 
On the other hand, D. G. Karve takes the reasonable view in Poverty 
and Population in India (Oxford 1936). Relic-worship, deification o( 
the past, fetishism, adoration of legal fictions ought to be abandoned in 
scientific studies bearing on demographic changes, societal transforma¬ 
tions or progress. But idolas are much too common in social science. 

More or less dependable figures relating to different branches of 
agriculture, manufacture and commerce are available for the last that) 
or even fifty years. These economic indices point almost universally 
as a rule, to figures rising from point to point (supra, pp. 201-202). 

For instance, in regard to the consumption of wheat in India 


per year we 

have the following figi 

11 res (1 kilo *2 lbs): 

Year 

Wheat in 

Wheat flou^ 


Bushels 

(in Kilogram) 

1910-1914 

077 

147 

i 9 2 3 ' I 9 2 7 

080 

152 

1928-1932 

oc 

b 

M '9 

i 9 3 2- i 935 

o*8o 

15-2 ^ 

1910 to 1935 

it is possible to notice 

an increase. It is bow 


ever very slight. One ought to say that per head of population the 
wheat ration has just maintained its level during this quarter of a 
century. This, indeed, is no extraordinary opulence. 

Another item of universal importance like wheat may be men¬ 
tioned. T his is cotton cloth. 


30 Workers' Nutrition and Social Policy (Geneva, 1936), p. :.zC). 



From 1905 to 1910 the net imports, swadeshi mill production and 
the output of the handlooms together amounted to the following yards 
per capita of the total population: 31 




1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 


13*60 

iyo 9 

* 3*94 

12*26 

12*61 


Total of five years ... ... 65*44 

The yardage of cotton picccgoods per capita per year was then 
13-9 during the period of the glorious swadeshi revolution (1905-10). 

For a recent quinquennium (1932-37) the corresponding figures 
were as follows : 32 


I 93 2 '33 ••• ••• ••• •** I ^7° 

1933- 34 ... ... ... ... x 4‘ x 7 

1934- 35 ... .. ... ... 15-60 

1935- 36 ••• ••• ••• .” i6- 5 7 

■936-37 _•__-_-_ 1 5'54 

Total of five years .. ... ... 78*58 


The yardage per capita per year was then 15*71. The standard of 
living of the people may then he taken to have risen in this line from 
the 1905 to the 1937 period, although, again, in slight proportions. 
From 13*9 to 15*71 yds. per capita the rise is not great but not insigni¬ 
ficant. Absolutely speaking, again, the 15*71 yds. standard per head 
of population is not a decent standard. 

In 1927 the total Savings Bank deposits amounted to Rs. 240,005,395. 
By 1937 they were at Rs. f he expansion is considerable, 

proportionally much more than the growth of population during the 


31 Review of the Trade of India , * 93 ^. 35 * P- V- 
l 2 R.T. 1 , /936-37, p. 43. 

'33 Statistical Abstract for British India. 1937-37 (Ocllxi, 1939), p. 620. 
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same period. This increment in capital should be interpreted, however, 
more as an improvement in the saving or banking habits of the people 
than as an increment in the amount of national wealth. 

These increments have always to be envisaged in the perspective of 
misery and poverty prevailing among the millions of the subcontinent. 
The depths of Indian poverty, absolute as well relative, have already 
been discussed in the sections on “Classes as Income-Groups” and “The 
Poorer Classes in the Social Pattern” (Supra, pp. 197, 201-202, 204). 

The problem of raising the calorie-level or the standard of living 
and efficiency is not identical with the question of fixing the hypothe¬ 
tical ideal or the scientific physiological or socio-economic minimum. 
The more important consideration in this regard is the ascertainment 
of the level or the standard obtaining at the present moment or the 
level and the standard to which the class, group, race or countrv has 
been traditionally used for long periods, for generations, nay, for 
centuries. And so far as patriotism, economic statesmanship or prac¬ 
tical social service is concerned, the methodology should consist not m 
harping on the “ideal” or the scientific minimum, although the dis¬ 
cussion by itself is quite desirable in theory, but m attempting to raise 
the present traditional level just a few degrees upwards. 

For instance, supposing the Indian industrial worker is a fco-Rupee 
man (p. 204) it would be sheer absurdity to think of elevating him to the 
60-Rupcc niveau by the magic of planning in a few years wirhou inflat¬ 
ing the currency. Or, in case the working class in India in certain occu 
pations and certain regions be used to the effective wage rate ol 4 annas 
per day, it would be neither patriotism nor science to think of raising 11 
to 12 annas in five or ten years (currency conditions remaining the same) 
as the National Planning Committee is alleged to he contemplating. Nu 
super-Herculean efforts could accomplish such a miracle. An increment 
to the extent of 10, 15. or 20 per cent, may perhaps belong to practical 
statesmanship under normal conditions. Similarly mi regard to 
calories. In case the agriculturists, workingmen, intellectuals and 
others Ik* used for generations to the 1600, or i8uo calorie-lev* I. 
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it would be reasonable to think not of the hypothetical 2800 or 2400 
niveau in the course of five, ten or fifteen years but perhaps to the 
1600, 1700 or 1900. It is on this basis that the available calories from 
all Indian food resources—provided it be possible to make a more or less 
correct estimate — should have to be rationed for the 400 millions if it 
is at all necessary to undertake such programmes in order to satisfy the 
scientific curiosity. Under such conditions the food situation in India 
vis-a-vis her teeming millions might appear to be more or less 
reassuring (p. 386). At any rate, it is not so dangerous as is assumed 
by all and sundry including the experts in malnutrition, calorie-planners 
and birth control propagandists. 

Progress of Industrialization in India 

According to the Census Report for 1931, Vol. 1. Part I. (Delhi, 
1 933 ’ P* 2 9°) ‘‘industry occupies 10% India’s workers as compared to 
11% in 1921.’ It has become the custom, therefore, among Indian 
economists to point to this fact as evidence of decay in Indian industry 01 
retardation in the industrial movement. This, however, is a fallacious 
position. But the fallacy has none the less attacked non-Indian 
scholars as well. For instance, it is apparent in World Population 
(Oxford, 1936, p. 274) that Carr-Saundcrs has been misled. He has 
taken the comparative figures at their face value and observes: “The 
proportion of the population so engaged (in industry) declined from 107 
per cent, in 1921 to 9-8 per cent, in 1931.“ The fallacy has arisen 
in this case as in others from overlooking the explanations offered by 
the Government statisticians responsible for the collection of the Indian 
figures in 1921 and 1931. (Supra, p. 377). 

It was pointed out in my paper on the “Economics of Employ¬ 
ment vis-a-vis Demographic Reconstruction” at the Second Indian 
Population Conference, Bombay, 1938, that the figures for 1931 wctc 
not comparable with those for 1921. In the first place, in 1931 new 
categories were introduced, such as “working dependant” and “non 
working dependant.” .Secondly, there was a growing tendency not 
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to report women as gainfully employed. In the third place, the number 
of children reported as dependant, i.e., nbn-eaming and workless was 
on the increase. And last but not least, persons listed in one occupa¬ 
tion in 1921 were transferred to another occupation in 1931. The 
result is that altogether a large number of discrepancies arose which were 
due exclusively to the purely technical or formal changes in the statis¬ 
tical method. Increase or decrease in die categories of occupation was 
thus not necessarily and invariably to be accounted for by the increase 
or decrease of the persons employed in the occupations. ai 

In the Census Report for 1931, Vol. I. India , Part I (Delhi, 1933, 
p. 281) there is a comparison between 1921 and 1931 in regard to the 
proportion of persons gainfully employed 111 industry, transport and 
trade. Per 10,000 gainfully employed the figures for these three items 
are as follows : 


Occupation 

1921 

> 93 1 

Difference of 1931 

from 1921 

Industry 

**°75 

997 

- 7 8 

Transport 

1 34 

‘53 

+ 21 

Trade 

55 ° 

5 r 5 

-35 

It is evident that 

there is a decline 

of 78 in 

industry and of 35 


in trade but an increase of 21 in transport. Altogether the decline 
per 10,000 is to be measured by 92. 

But the Census Report has made it clear that this decrease is 
‘apparent rather than real’’ as in several other items of the 193? 
calculations. In the case of these three occupations the decrease or 9a 
is “largely met by the increase of 99 in Class XI. The insufficicnrl) 
described occupations in that class are, at any rate, in the great major 
ity of cases, general terms connected with industry and trade such as 
‘shopkeeper,’ ‘trade,’ ‘contractor’ or ‘ cool it which cannot be allotted 
to any particular category.” 

34 Census of India 1931, Vol. I. India, Part 1, Repo; / (Delhi, 1933^ 
pp. 273-274. 281, 289. 
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In regard co die increase in transport the Census Report observes 
as follows: “Communications have everywhere increased, roads are 
better, and motor traffic has become more ubiquitous during the 
decade. Indeed, if there is any cause for doubt it is whether the in- 
' crease has not really been greater than that indicated by the figures. ’ 
Finally, “there is a general tendency towards increase in what may 
be described as modernized occupations. 

The economist does not therefore have to conclude that indus¬ 
trialization has been moving backwards. In so far as the occupational 
structure of India based on industrial activities is an index to moderni¬ 
zation in economy and improvement in the standard of living, the 
detnographist ought to feel reassured that the progress of industrializa¬ 
tion is a fact of contemporary Indian economy. During the decade 
1921-1931, India did not become more agricultural and less industrial. 

Industrialization or the industrial structure succeeded in main¬ 
taining its relative level of 1921. And since in 1 93 1 ^ evc ^ was 

just maintained for a much larger number of population, the increase 
in the volume of industrialism or the number of persons gainfully em¬ 
ployed in industry is to be interpreted as progress in industnalzation, 
although on a modest plane. 34 


35 b. K. Sarkar: 
Review , June 1941). 


‘‘The Equations of World-Economy" (Cdlcnttn 




CHAPTER IV 

VILLAGES AND TOWNS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 




The Mortality Pattern in India 

It is questionable if the differential death rates in India between 
rural and urban settlements should justify one s enthusing over the 
village as a paradise on earth. From the standpoint of health there 
is perhaps hardly anything to choose between the town and the 
country. There is a slight advantage in favour of the rural area 
but otherwise the health pattern is almost uniform throughout the 
Indian subcontinent. The rural-urban health Gestalt of India from 
1531 to 1538 may be seen in the following death rates per 1000 


inhabitants: 1 

Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Difference from i 

1931 

to 

-L 

oc 

25-4 

4-6-6 

* 93 2 

21*5 

24 0 

4-2-5 

*933 

22*4 

22'2 

— 0-2 

'934 

249 

24-4 

~°*5 

*935 

2 3*4 

2 5‘3 

4-0-9 

193 6 

22*3 

2 5'3 

+' 3-3 

•937 

22*2 

2 4'7 

4-2-5 

x 93 8 

24*0 

26 3 

4-2-3 


The urban death rate was invariably higher than the rural with 
the exception of the years 1933 an ^ *934 during which the rural was 
slightly, almost negligibly, higher. The most favourable death rate 
for the rural was in 1936 (22*3) with a difference of 3-3 over the urban 
(25*3). During two years (1932, 19^7) the favourableness was to lx: 
measured by 2*5, in 1938 by 2-3, and during two years (1931, 1935) 


1 Statistical Abstract for British India 1927-1937 (Delhi, 1939), p. 91. 
Annual Report of the Pubh< Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India for 1937 (Delhi, 1939), P- 10; (Delhi, 1941), p. 7. hnr the death rates 
in Bengal sec Bengal Public Health Report /939 (Calcutta, 1941), pp 16*33. 
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if was slightly under 1. Objectively considered, the mortality 
in rural areas was by all means lower than in the urban, the advantage 
ranging from o-6 to 3-3. On the strength of this differential mortality 
it will most probably depend on one s personal equation to indulge in 
the romanticism of “back to village movements. The difference, 
on the whole, should appear to be so little that rural-urban differen¬ 
tiation may virtually be ignored in any assessment of health values. 
But, of course, for purely statistical purposes the slightest decimal 
is certainly worth noticing. No life insurance company, at any rate, 
can afford to recognise this distinction while fixing the premium rates. 

With these observations we place below the death rates per 1000 
in regard to All-India from 1931 to 1938* in order to indicate that the 
general average is not far off from either the urban or the rural rate: 2 


Year 

Death Rate 

Year 

Death Rate 

193 1 

2 5 

J 935 

2 4 

r 93 2 

22 

1 93 6 

2 3 

r 933 

2 3 

*937 

22 

*934 

2 5 

1938 

2 4 


Incidentally, it is worth while to observe that the range is from 
22 to 25. But on the whole the improvement in general mortality 
throughout India (rural as well as urban combined) is exceedingly 
slight. 1 he diminution is hardly noticeable. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the general mortality has come down to this level 
from 35*4 in 1905-09. The sociology of this improvement, howso¬ 
ever small it he, has been discussed at length in my Comparative 
Birth, Death and Growth Rates (Calcutta 1932). In Bengal the death 
rate has come down by 30*8% from 1910 to 1935, as A. C. Chatterji 
points out by a chart in Bengal Public Health Report 1919. 

These general considerations about the mortality pattern of a 
huge subcontinent like India should not, however, mislead 011c into 
the hypothesis that, so far as the public health workers or social service 

2 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner 1938 (Delhi, 193$), 
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organizations, generally, are concerned, the fluctuations from year co 
year or from rural to urban centres can be ignored. Those who are 
interested in the technique of prophylaxis or curative services are 
bound to consider the rural-urban differentiation in health pattern to 
be substantial and worth the serious attention of the people and the 
state. The sociology of identities or equalizations between the rural 
and urban areas in the psycho-social personality will always have to 
take due note of the differentiations in regard to practical questions. 
This item has constantly been stressed in the course of this study about 
villages and towns as social patterns. (Pp. 51, 283, 318). 

The infant mortality rates in the rural and urban areas for All- 
India are given below for two years 1937 an< ^ 


Region 


Rural 


Urban 


1938 

*937 

*938 

l 9 V 

Bntish-Indra 

164-2 

1565 

190-6 

210*9 

N.W.F. 

156*6 

1507 

1 38-6 

135-6 

Punjab 

166-3 

162-1 

171-1 

170-9 

U.P. 

1396 

l 3 2 '3 

204-1 

204-7 

Bihar 

119-8 

11 5*3 

120-6 

I 37'9 

Orissa 

2235 

215*6 

152-8 

169-2 

Bengal 

1847 

^•4 

i8 4'3 

• 9 ' 3 

C.P. 

2 #3 

218-8 

2 37'5 

2I 7'3 

Bombay 

162*5 

148-8 

228*0 

2I7I 

Sind 

101*9 

965 

*577 

158-3 

Madras 

i6 5\3 

1580 

170-8 

289-2 

Assam 

i6 5'9 

161 • 1 

1217 

121*0 

In 1937 c ^ c rural 

rates were substantially 

lower 

than the urban 


in the U.P., Bombay, Sind and Madras, and quite lower than the 
urban in the Punjab, Bihar and Bengal. In the C.P. the rates wen 
almost equal. 

3 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner, 1^37, p. Tup 
/ 93 $, P- 20 4 - 
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Both in 1937 and 1938 the rural rates were higher than the urban 
in the NAV.r.P., Orissa, C.P. and Assam. 

As for the remaining seven regions, in 1938 the rural and the 
urban rates were almost the same in Bihar, Bengal and C.P. The 
same year the rural rates were substantially lower than the urban in 
the U.P., Bombay and Sind. In Madras the difference in favour of 
the rural was not great. 

Of course, it is difficult, in view ol. the circumstances prevailing 
in the country, to determine how far the difference between these two 
rates is due to “defective registration in rural areas or to advance 
m environmental conditions which town life produces.” 1 

No evaluation in regard to the rural-urban question is then 
scientifically possible. Even so far as the figures tell their own tale, 
the urban conditions cannot be described as invariably superior to ihe 
rural. Generalizations have to he avoided. 

In connection with the alleged rural-urban differentiations in 
vital index matters we may recall die results of Lcvasseur’s study about 
the birth rate in France. 4 5 He asks the question : Is the birth rate lower 
in die industrial districts than elsewhere? and answers: Not neces¬ 
sarily.” Then, again, the question is posed as follows: Can we 

conclude that the workingmen in factories arc less prolific than the 
agricultural population?” His answer runs thus: “No. It may be 
so, but it is not always so. Fecundity is due to diverse causes, some 
general, others local.” The same observations hold in regard to 
mortality, as far as many regions in Fast and West are concerned. 

A recent British investigation should appear likewise to be 
interesting in the present context. According to Ashby 0 writing on 


4 /<*rpart for 793#, p. 10. 

5 Questions nuvrieres cl industriellcs <n France sons l,i troisihne repub- 
lujHC (P.llis, 1907), pp. 288,289. 

h Published by .he British Institute of Adult Education, London, u H5 . 
|T . f,.(, See also A. W. Ashby’ -lib"' ol L,rtwn Growlh on Country¬ 
side” in.the Smiolofiic.il iu iii to. London, Octobir, 1 9 V ) 1 I’l’ ^ 1 
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the sociological background in rural districts, “there is no evidence to 
the effect that the physical quality of the population as regards inherit¬ 
ed and inheritable factors is any higher or lower than that of the 
urban.” Besides, “there are differences in health and in mortality 
rates at different age-levels and under varying circumstances, between 
the rural and urban population; but there is nothing to indicate that 
as a whole the rural is more or less healthy than the urban. Some¬ 
times the advantages lie on one side, and sometimes on the other.” 
“It is safe to say that there is no evidence of general physical deter, 
oration in the rural population. On the other hand, there is little if 
any indication of their physical superiority/* 

Sociology, in so far as it seeks to be objective and factual, can 
remain reasonable and legitimate in case it does not lean monistically 
to the rural cultures or the urban cultures or to the so-called inter¬ 
mediate “folk-cultures” 7 as being the ideally best in the interest of 
health, longevity or expectation of life. Village enthusiasts may not 
be advised to be too enthusiastic. There are limits to what rural eon 
ditions may offer in the way of sanitation and physical strength. 


Rural-Urban Morbidity 

An analysis of differential mortality with regard to the diseases as 
causes of death will enable the medical man or the public health officei 
to envisage the difference between towns and villages as social agglo 
merations of substantially varied types. Institutions interested in rural 
reconstruction or social work, generally considered, cannot afford to 
ignore these distinctions. Indeed, it is these distinctions between rural 
and urban areas that constitute a veritable social problem in India. 

We have noted in a previous table that in 1958 the general death 
rate for All-India was 24 per 1000 inhabitants and that the rural rate 
was 24-0 and the urban 26-3 (p. 403). Let us place in this general 


7 For the use of the category, “intermediate societal type/* st R. 
Rcdfield : The Folk Society and Culture” luhniai of Soaohniy 

March. 1940), pp. 735-736. 
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perspective the pattern of deaths as caused by some of the different 
diseases per 1000 inhabitants. Six kinds of diseases as the causes of 
death (per 1000) are given below according to rural and urban areas (for 


the year i 

938 ) : 8 




Diseases 

Rural 

Urban 

1. 

Cholera 

0-9 

°'5 

2. 

Small pox 

0-1 

o-i 

3 - 

Plague 

01 

01 

4- 

Fevers 

14-8 

77 

5 - 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 

09 

2-4 

6. 

Respiration Diseases 

r 5 

6-3 

It Nos. 1, 2, and 3 the public 

health worker 

or the medical man 


might treat the distinction between rural and urban areas as non¬ 
existent. But in regard to Nos. 4, 5 and 6 realistic social workers 
could not afford to ignore the difference. The following equations 
enable us co visualize the situation: 

In dysentery and diarrhoea 

Urban (2-4) =27 Rural (0 9). 

In respiratory diseases 

Urban (6-3) = 4'2 Rural (i-$). 

The disadvantage of urban cencrcs vis-a-vis rural is quite pronounced 
from the standpoint of these diseases. While in regard to cholera, 
small pox and plague one could practise indifference in 1938, so fai¬ 
ns towns and villages were concerned, one must have felt the villages 
to be rather the centres of relative immunity in respect of dysentery 
and diarrhoea, and especially, the respiratory diseases. 

But the situation changes as we turn to No. 4, fevers. In this 
regard the differential mortality pattern of India (1938) is exhibited by 

the following equation : 

Rural (14-8)= 1-9 Urban (7-7). 

8 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner /93S (Delhi, 1941) 
pp. 2t3. 214 See also B K. Sarkar. The Sociology of Population (Calcutta, 
1936), pp. 21-22. 
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The mortality in fevers was 1*9 times or nearly double as much 
in the rural centres as in the urban. Fevers constitute, indeed, the 
greatest single cause of mortality in India. And it is the rural settle¬ 
ments which otherwise are, generally speaking, healthier than the urban 
that are the breeding grounds for fevers. It is the weight of fevers that 
raises the mortality index of the rural areas up to that of the urban or, 
for that matter, the general death rate of India which was 24 in 1938^ 
as we have seen above. 

The statement of the Public Health Commissioner for 1938 (Delln 
1941, p. 54) tc the effect that “tuberculosis has been spreading from 
the more congested urban to the rural areas’ tells likewise its own tale 
in regard to the general assimilation or equalization between the villages 
and the towns. Statistics are not yet available. But in man) items 
the rural-urban uniformities in morbidity are patent. 

The rural-urban differentiation in health pattern can be realistically 
analyzed,—although not with exhaustive or comprehensive figures,—in 
regard to certain provinces. In 1938 the school children of 19 munici¬ 
palities in the U.P. were inspected by the school medical officers or 
district medical officer of health. 1 he results of the examination accord- 


ing to disease or morbidity are tabled below 
under the two heads, rural and urban: 0 

in percentage of students 

Disease 

Rural 

Urban 

1. Enlarged tonsils and adenoids 

• 2 '7 

i2-y 

2. Other glandular enlargements 

.. iy 

6-8 

3. Dental defects 

.. 82 

it 7 

4. Defective vision 

.. — 

133 

5. Malnutrition 

.. 181 

19-4 

6. Skin diseases 

7. Anaemia (mainly due 

•• 3 ' 1 

33 

to Malaria) 

• 46 

o-6 

In this table the percentages are invari 

ably higher 

in the urban 

centres than in the rural. But the rural centres aie vitiated by lar^«. 


9 Ann. Rep P H. Commissioner (Delhi, 1941), p 80. 
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indices of anaemia. Perhaps the favourable position of the rural areas 
should not be taken as literally as it appears in the table. The seeming 
advantage in favour of the rural areas “may partly be due to the fact 
that the examination of rural children is not so thorough as of those in 

D 

the towns.” As for the positively unhealthy and deplorable conditions 
of rural areas on account of fevers there is no doubt. ‘‘The hieher 
percentage of anaemia in the children of village schools can be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the incidence of malaria is definitely higher in 
the rural areas and that the facilities for treatment are less than in 
towns.” Rural-urban differentiation in morbidity cannot, therefore, be 
overlooked in any scheme of environmental sanitation or personal 
hygiene as well as socio-economic uplift of the masses. 

The Bengal pattern of school health may likewise be exhibited 
with a few figures of some importance relating to Calcutta, other 
municipalities and some rural areas. 

In 1938 the health of school children in Bengal was inspected by 
medical officers. The number involved is tabulated below: ,u 



Places 

Schools 

Scholars 

I. 

Calcutta 

... — 

8.342 

2. 

Other municipalities 

... 84 

9-734 

> 

Rural areas 

... 144 

4-75 1 



Total 

22,827 

The diseases are indicated below 

in percentage of school-children 

under three heads, Calcutta, other municipalities, and rural areas: 


Diseases Calcutta 

.Other Munici¬ 

Rural 



palities 

Areas 

1. 

Malnutrition . .. 157 

21 7 

280 

2. 

Skin diseases ... 1*9 

5'4 

167 

3- 

Defective teeth ... 8 3 

97 

60 

10 

Ann. Rep P. }] Commissioner 

f 9 J*. P- 81. Details 

about Bengal 

may be 

seen in C'.li. IX of Bengal Pttblic Health Report, ,939 (Calcutta. <941). 


pp 
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Diseases 

Calcutta Other Munich 

Rural 



palities 

Areas 

4. Nose diseases 

- I- 5 

3 ' 1 

3-2 

5. Enlarged tonsils 

.. 10-4 

56 

2-8 

6. Enlarged adenoids . 

•• 2 '3 

1-2 

1*2 

7. Enlarged lymph 




glands 

•• 3'9 

37 

I- 4 

8. Eye diseases 

• J 9'5 

7‘4 

i*i 

9. Enlarged spleen 

.. 0-36 

3-2 

! 3’5 

10. Infectious diseases 

. 0-64 


4*4 

The differential disease 

or morbidity 

pattern of Bengal, as em- 


bodied in the records of some 23,000 school children spatially dis¬ 
tributed in diverse regions, points to the fact that the differences 
between region and region are not negligible. Rural Bengal’s health 
Gestalt should appear to have been substantially bad in 1938. The 
relative percentages in regard to five items out of ten, malnutrition, 
skin diseases, nose diseases, enlarged spleen and infectious diseases 
leave no doubt that the villages of Bengal were anything but heavenly 
arcadias. It is in regard to defective teeth, enlarged tonsils, enlarged 
adenoids and enlarged lymph glands that the relative advantage in 
favour of rural areas was noticeable. The most noteworthy immunity 
of rural areas was in eye diseases, 

The rural centres were in the relatively most healthy condition 
in regard to eve diseases and in the relatively most unhealthy con¬ 
dition in regard to the enlarged spleen. 1 he relative positions between 
the rural areas and Calcutta arc exhibited in the following two equations 
of comparative morbidity: 

1. In eye diseases 

Calcutta (195)= 177 Rural (11). 

2. In enlarged spleen 

Rural (13*5)= '37'5 Calcutta (0*36). 

The disease pattern indicates (1) that Calcutta is 17 ■- times as 
vulnerable as rural areas in regard to eye diseases and (2) that the rural 


I 
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areas arc 37*5 times as vulnerable as Calcutta in enlarged spleen. Other 
circumstances remaining the same, while every region has its own vul¬ 
nerabilities and immunities, the role of enlarged spleen in the health 
structure of rural Bengal is dominant. Enlarged spleen is a disease 
concomitant with fever. In 1938 the urban areas in the province re¬ 
turned a death rate from fever of 4*5 per rnille and the rural areas of 
17*3 per mille . II Rural-urban differentiation in morbidity is, therefore, 
one of the greatest social realities. 

The problems of rural sanitation are not peculiar to India. Villages 
Happen to suffer in all countries from relative neglect on the part of 
all classes in regard to medical as well as hygienic provision. Writing 
on American conditions, Harold Dorn 12 observes that the benefit of 
modern developments in medicine, sanitation, public and health edu¬ 
cation have accrued especially to town dwellers in as much as physicians, 
nurses, dentists, hospitals, health organizations and facilities have con¬ 
centrated in cities. Between 1900 and 1930, says he, the death rate 
from typhoid decreased about 90 per cent in urban areas but only 75 
pre cent in the rural. “At the present time this disease takes relatively 
more than twice as many lives in the country as in the cities. Again, 
since 1900 the expectation of life at birth has been 60 per cent higher 
in urban than in rural areas. 

India presents a peculiar situation. Here the mortality rates arc 
almost uniform throughout the land. Rural-urban differentiations, in 
general, hardly exist. The problem in India lies in the difference bet¬ 
ween the kinds of diseases or morbidities. There arc the rural diseases 
and there are the urban diseases. Prophylactic measures for India have 
to be differential not in the sense of rural vs. urban but in that of one 
disease as distinguished from another disease. This is why Dorn’s 

n Ann. Rep. P. H. Commissioner 1938, p. 42; A. C. Chatterji : Problem 

of Malaria in Bengal (Calcutta, 19^9)’ IT- 

,a "The Relative Amount of Ill-health in Rural and Urban CommnnHns. 

a paper in the Report of the ‘Internattonal Congress of Populate, Pans, r W , 
Vol. V. pp 200, 207. 
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suggestions about the U.S.A. arc not likely to be much applicable to 
India, although they deserve to be appreciated everywhere on general 
considerations of social work in sanitary fields. 

In spite of the relative lack of medical and sanitary facilities in 
rural areas Dorn comes to the conclusion that rural residents possess 
definite advantages over urban residents. For a few diseases the supe¬ 
rior medical and health facilities and services available to city dwellers 
have partially compensated for unhealthful environmental conditions. 
If equivalent care and attention were as readily available to rural resi¬ 
dents it is very probable that the existing differences would be in¬ 
creased.” This is the experience of many modern countries. 

In India it is not a simple question of merely extending the urban 
facilities to the rural areas, because the existing urban facilities them¬ 
selves are not adequate to lower the urban mortality (and morbidity) 
to any satisfactory level. The Indian problem is totalitarian, involv¬ 
ing the sanitary-medical reconstruction as much of the towns as of 
the villages. The remaking of India’s public health will have to be 
consummated in such a manner that the general mortal ity-cwra-morbi- 
dity which is almost as high in the rural as in the urban centres may 
be brought down uniformly in both. 

The Health Pattern of the Dharma-sastras 
and Ayurveda 

The social pattern of the Indian people in health matters as coming 
down from olden times is essentially individualistic. The sanitary 
habits, for instance, as practised by the Hindus in their daily life are 
the mores prescribed for individual grihasthas (householders). The 
duties formulated in the numerous dharma-sastras 1 1 or smriti-sastras, 
i e., the law-books have become integral parts of Hindu individual and 
domestic morality. The origin of these sanitary folkways is the old 


i} For the dharma-sastras and then contents, see B. K. Sarkar The. 
Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, Vol. I Introduction to Hindu 
Positivism (Allahabad 1937) 
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Hindu medical science of Ayurveda. In the form of acharas (customs 
and practices) or samskaras (cultural and educational conventions) they 
serve to regulate the health, physical exercise, diet, housing, clothing, 
marriage, cremation etc. of the householders. But it is the individual 
initiative of the house-holder that is respected in all these codes. As 
a rule, the neighbours’ right to interfere in the affairs of others 
is hardly conceded by Manu (c. 150 A.C.), Raghunandana ( c . 1570) 
or the other law-givers whose name is legion. The traditional Hindu 
sanitary habits cannot, therefore, generally speaking, be treated as items 
of “public health.’’ The transformation of the social pattern of India 
in hygiene and sanitation into that of public health must be tantamount 
to a tremendous revolution. 

1 o a certain extent, however, the dbarrna or duties formulated in 
the old law-books may be treated as items of public health. There is 
some sort of danda, sanction or punishment attached to the injunctions 
of the Manu Sambita and the numerous other codes. For instance, 
those individuals or families who do not practise the daily routine of 
health, gymnastics, bath, diet, etc. prescribed in the law-books or violate 
the acharas, folkways, or Sitten are not treated kindly by the com¬ 
munity. There is a social ban or ostracism hurled against them. 
Hicy arc punished and get the ignominious distinction of being called 
ndecbchba (unclean). The disgrace is somewhat identical with 
that of being dubbed heathen in Christian ideology or Kafer in Islamic. 

All this, however, falls much too short of the requirements of 
modern sanitation for large demographic areas as described, for instance, 
by News holme in Health Problems in Organized Society (London, 
1927). It is not enough today in 1941 to observe that during 1848-75 
the conditions in England as in all Eur-America were not much differ¬ 
ent from those in the health pattern of medieval Asia. The medieval 
folkways have got to be transformed in the East as they have been 
transformed in recent years in the West. 1 ' 


14 Supra , Chapter on the “Acharas. Folkways and Sitten." 
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The voluminous Report on the British Health Services (published 
in 1937 as a “P.E.Pd document by the Political and Economic Plan¬ 
ning Series of London) may be used as an eye-opener. Peoples in the 
socio-economic position of Indians should not, however, be unreasonable 
enough to accept the British experiences as the ideal for realization 
in the near future. And they can only betray their naivete should 
they attempt to criticise their own medico-sanitary or socio-economic 
pattern in the words used by British patriots about British conditions. 

The Social Policy of Nazi Germany (Cambridge 1941 ) by the 
British economist, C. W. Guillebaud, may likewise be consulted as a 
guide to the modern sanitary folkways and ideals of health recons¬ 
truction. But here, again, the attitude of countries like India ought to 
be not that of imitating or catching up with the German people but 
that of watching from a safe distance as to how social metabolism in 
the domain of public health is set in motion under conditions of hyper¬ 
capitalism and super-socialism. (Pp. 17, 30, 39, 53, 68, 87, 122. 183. 
281,303.389,399). 

All the same, the traditional pattern of India in hygiene and sani¬ 
tation as embodied in the formulation of desirable habits about food, 
exercises, education, marriage, etc. cannot be thoughtlessly brushed 
aside as antiquated or unscientific. Many of the aebaras and sa ms Lira* 
of the Indian social system are hygienically valid and continue to pro¬ 
mote the physical health and efficiency of the masses and the classes. 
Like the old Indian medical science of Ayurveda, the health, diet and 
other regulations of the dbarma-saslras about the care of the bod) and 

For Ayurvedic medical ideas see B. K. S'arkar: Hindu Achievements in 
Exact Science (New York, 1918); D. N. Rov ; Ayurvedcr Upadcsh (The 
Teachings of Ayurveda) Calcutta, 1935. 

Compare A Ncwsholme: Evolution >/ Preventive Medium- (l ondon, 
1927), discussions on “Poverty and Preventive Mcdicim (pp. n^-1/0), Pie ' 
vention ol Fever and Typhoid * (pp. 132-134), etc. See also ‘Tin Reinm 
Roles of compulsion and Education” in his Health Problems in Organised 
Society (1927), pp. 94-ioy. 
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physical culture can be utilized even in the present age. Indeed, it is 
because of the somewhat habitual and sometimes unconscious practice 
of these traditional folkways by large sections of the people,—especially 
in rural areas,—that in India today, in spite of the appalling poverty of 
the entire country, the death rate, high as it is, has not been higher than 
it happens to be. The hygienic and sanitary ideas of the dbarmasas- 
Iras and the Ayurveda account for a great deal of the vigour, work¬ 
ing capacity, longevity, and general morale of Indian men and 
women in our present generation. 

It may not be out of place to observe that it is, among other 
things, to these sound physical and sanitary customs as well as dietetic 
habits that old Indian culture owes its stalwarts in the arts and sciences, 
military prowess, and commercial adventures. The Brahmanocracy of 
old was not only the remarkable cultural aristocracy of the ancient and 
medieval world but likewise one of the most virile and powerful 
physical aristocracies of mankind. 

This aspect of the hygiene and sanitation of the Hindu social 
pattern has been guessed to a certain extent by Sorokin 15 in hi/ 
analysis of the caste system as a “mechanism of social testing.” “In 
Indian caste society,” says he, “in order to become a member of the 
higher orders of the high caste, a* successful student had to overcome 
such enormous obstacles and to display such physical and especially 
mental and moral qualities that only few men could meet such a test 
without failure. * # * Thus in India the aristocracy and the aristo¬ 
cracy of the aristocracy has been sifted, at least through the two severest 
social sieves, by that of the family and that of the school. In this way it 
has been tested biologically, mentally and morally. As a result we 
have the most powerful aristocracy of biological and social selection.” 
Sorokin is right in his examination and judgment. 

Social workers in India today in the fields of hygiene, sanitation, 
physical exercise and sports, housing, demographic planning, and food 


15 Social Mobility (New York. 19^7). PP I 9 I ' I 9 2 * 2IO > 54 S" 54 ^- 
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reform cannot do better than have the acbaras i.e., the folk-ways as 
embodied in Ayurveda and dharraa-sastras examined by joint Com¬ 
mittees of Ayurvedists as well as modern medical men and health 
officers. Attempts should be made to ascertain how many of these 
old hygienic prescriptions can be recommended for further use along 
with certain new ones that may have been ignored in the past. It 
would be wrong sociology to believe that the reconstruction of the 
social pattern in India should have to proceed tabula rasa in matters 
of personal hygiene or environmental sanitation. 

In Ayurueder Upadesh (The Teachings of Ayurveda, 1935) b\ 
Kaviraj Dhirendra Nath Roy we are presented with some of the 
hygienic recipes in regard to diet, bath, exercise, clothing etc. as 
prescribed by Ayurvedists. His Roga O Patbya (Disease and Diet, 
1938) likewise deals with the health folkways of the Ayurvedic pattern. 
Works like these can be of substantial use in the sanitary reconstruction 
of India in the twentieth century. Foreign sanitary-medical experts 
as well as foreign-educated Indian public health and other doctors will 
have to take due note of the Ayurvedic ideologies. 

In most of the important items about washing, bathing, personal 
cleanliness, diet, etc. the Muslim acbaras or folkways are identical with 
the Hindu. The differences in religious dogma between Hinduism 
and Islam do not affect the fundamental health and sanitary conditions 
of the rural and urban masses or classes. Ayurvedic ideologies govern 
the daily habits of large sections of Muslims in the villages, municipal 
centres and cosmopolises. One or two distinctions in food may be 
observed, for instance, Hindu mutton or pork vs. Muslim chiVken 01 
beef, Hindu onion vs. Muslim garlic, et,c. For the general sanitary 
pattern of India such distinctions are immaterial. 

In my Sociology of Population (1936, p. 21) it has been pointed 
out, further, that in differential mortality the Hindu-Muslim rate for 
Bengal was uniform, for instance, nearly 22 about 1929-30. According 
to Bengal Public Health Report for 1939 (p- 26) the year’s mortality" for 
Hindus was 218 and for Muslims 21*4. For intensive examination, 
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according to sex, and age by age it might be possible to detect 
differences. But, on the whole, the general health pattern of India is 
not affected to any appreciable extent by religious diversities. The 
Unani medical system of the Muslims is, besides, acculturated to the 
same socio-demographic conditions as the Hindu Ayurveda. The 
problems of sanitary reconstruction and the remaking of health aebaras 
are the same for Muslims as for Hindus. 

Medical Practitioners and Hospitals as Factors 
in Social Security 

An important and influential group in the social pattern of every 
country is made up of the members of the medical profession. As 
a factor in social security no group of human beings is more efficacious, 

—especially in rural areas,—than that of medical practitioners. As 
an agent in social metabolism its impacts on interhuman relations arc 
therefore substantial and immense. 

In international statistics the medical profession is taken as com¬ 
prising four categories, (i) doctors passed or qualified, (2) dentists, 

( 3 ) apothecaries, and (4) midwives. About 1927 the social pattern of 
twelve countries in medical profession was as follows: 10 


Countries 


Number 

Per 10,000 
Inhabitants 

1. Soviet Russia 

(«9 2 5) 

39,998 

2-8 

2. Germany 

(*9 2 7) 

203,428 

2 9’3 

3. France 

('9 26 ) 

51,983 

12*8 

4. Poland 

( r 9 2 5) 

15,598 

5*4 

5. Holland 

(*9 2 5) 

8,247 

11 *3 

IQ'O 

6. Austria 

( 19 28 ) 

I 2 ’47 2 

7. Sweden 

(>9 2 5) 

6,058 

y 

io -1 

8. Bulgaria 

( I 9 2 5) 

4,056 

77 

I 2'8 

9. Denmark 

(»9 2 4) 

4'343 

10. Norway 

(>9 2 4) 

3,989 

14-6 

11. Japan 

(>9 2 5) 

11 5-555 

18-8 

12. India 

(1921) 

255,526 

T 9 

16 Stalistiscbes Jab/bach fiir das 

deutsebe Rticb 

192X (Berlin, p. 487V 

Woytinsky • Die Welt 

in Zab'bn 

. Vdl. VII. (Berlin, 1927 ), p. 2 ii 
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The same twelve countries are being placed in the following table 
in the descending order of medical help available per 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants during 1921-1927: 


Countries 

Doctors per 10,000 


Countries 

Doctors per 10,000 

. Germany 

... 29-3 

7 - 

Holland 

... 113 

,. Austria" 

19*0 

8 . 

Sweden 

... 10*1 

,• Japan 

... i8-8 

9- 

India 

... 7-9 ' 

. Norway 

14*6 

10. 

Bulgaria 

... 77 

,. Denmark 

12*8 

u. 

Poland 

... 5-4 

>. France 

12*8 

12. 

Russia 

... 2-8 


As in regard to other international statistics, we have to be vet) 
sceptical about accepting the above figures as comparable entities. 
Exactly how in each country the midwives are counted or the apothe 
caries is not known. Then, again, even the category, passed or quali¬ 
fied doctors, may not mean one and the same kind of tests in all the 
twelve countries. Besides, the fact that in 1925 Soviet Russia should 
bottom the list of twelve countries comprising India, Bulgaria and 
Roland is rather suspicious. According to the socio-economic equa¬ 
tions established in my works it is possible to place India, Russia, Bub 
garia and Poland in the same group as peers, comrades, “cousins” ot 
colleagues. It is extremely difficult to get used to the figure, 2 8, for 
vSovict Russia while Bulgaria exhibits 7*7 and Poland 5’4- AH the same, 
the most noteworthy index is Germany’s 29*3. (Supra y pp. 55 ' 5 ^)* 

That Japan should exhibit 18-8 is a mcntioi table fact of the new 
social pattern developed in Asia. In this as in manv other spheres Japan 
has often been held tip in my socio-cultural and economic studies as the 
highest ideal for all Young Asia In one of mv Bengali books I haw 
described Japan as the Navin A star Janm«;lata i.c.. the “Parent ot Ncv 
Asia.” (Vartuiman Jagat : “Modern World, Vol. IV Calcutta 1926). 

It is possible to analyze the total figures indicated above some¬ 
what intensively in regard to certain countries. l or instance, about 
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France the entire medical profession can be grouped into the follow¬ 
ing five classes for the two years 1925 and 1927: 17 
Medical Profession 1925 

Doctors ... 23,572 

Dentists ... 5,007 

Apothecaries ... 10,928 

Midwives ... 11,646 

Health officers ... 229 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 


l 9 2 7 

2 4>755 

5,647 

10,264 

12,205 

181 


Total ... 51,382 53,052 

Qualified or passed doctors constitute one group of the persons 
comprehended in the medical profession of the international statistics. 
In regard to certain countries we have figures of this particular group 
foi several decades. For instance, in France from 1891 to 1926 the 
number of qualified doctors per 10,000 inhabitants was as follows: 18 

Ycar Doctors p. 10,000 Year Doctors p. 10,000 

i8 9 x • 3*9 1911 : 5-9 

J 9 01 * 4‘4 J 9 26 : 5*9 

These details about France with a population of some forty 
millions arc sociologically important for a country like Bengal which 
has some fifty millions. About 1891-1901 each, of course, had some¬ 
what fewer inhabitants. But in Bengal a statesman or social worker can 
get an idea from France as to the medical equipment that a first class 
European power may be expected to possess. Sociologically, however, 
one must be reasonable enough to understand that the French standard 
is not the one that Bengal, socio-economically situated as she is today, 
can think of adopting for herself. 

For students of comparative social statistics with an eye to prac¬ 
tical work no warning can be more useful. It is the tendency among 
all patriotic workers to expatiate on the highest capabilities, the greatest 
developments, the scientific physiological minimum and so forth. They 

17 A unit dire San it dire International (Geneva, 1928). p. 413. 

18 W. Woytimky ; £)/V Welt ini Zablen, Vol. VII (Berlin, 1927 ), p. 211 
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ought to be-scientific enough to understand that not die ideally best 
but the stage that lies just ahead is a question of practical politics for 
every individual, family, group, village, town or country. This 
question has been discussed several times in connection with the prob¬ 
lem of social lags, distances and equations (sec, supra, pp. 55, 68, 122, 
185, 281, 303, 389, 399, 415). 

Sweden had the following numbers of passed doctors per 10,000 
inhabitants, from i860 to 1924: IJ 

Year Doctors p. 10,000 Year Doctors p. 10,000 

i860 : 1*2 1900 : 2*2 

1880 : i*2 1924 : 3 ’ 1 

In Germany during the twentieth century the number of qualified 
doctors per 10,000 inhabitants rose from 4-92 to yio as follows: 

Year Doctors p. 10,000 Year Doctors p. 10,000 


1901 r 4*92 1921 : 5‘99 

1911 : 5*02 1926 : 7*10 

In 1927 the total strength of the entire medical profession in Gcr 


many was according to groups as follows: 20 


1. Qualified doctors 

- 43 - 7 1 ? 

2. Dentists 

... 23,643 

Apothecaries 

... 14,283 

4. Midwives 

... 29,348 

3. Sisters or Nurses 

... 92,435 

Total ... 203,428 

The statistics about the medical profession 

in Germany can be 

analyzed more intensively. In 1927 the passed 

doctor group v of the¬ 

medical profession could be divided according to 

se x as follows: 

1. Men Doctors 

... 41.960 

2. Women Doctors 

... 1757 


Total ... 43717 

19 Woyrinsky, loc. cit., p. 211. 

20 Statisliscbcs Jahrhuch fiir das dcutsche Reich tg28 (Berlin), pp. 4^*’ 
487. 
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The composition of the German medical profession was as follows 
in the perspective of 10,000 inhabitants: 

1. Passed Doctors ... ... ... 6*9 

2. Dentists ... ... ... ... 14 

3. Apothecaries ... ... ... 2*3 

4. Midwives ... ... ... ... 4*6 

5. Sisters ... ... ... ... 14*1 

The passed doctors of Germany in 1927 can be divided into two 

groups, as follows: 

A. General : 36,229 


Total : 43,717 

The medical specialists were divided into five following groups: 

1. Surgeons ... ... ... 2,030 

2. Women’s Diseases Specialists ... ... 1 *333 

3. Skin ,, ,, ... ... 1,685 

4. Eye „ „ ... ... 1,202 

5. Ear-nose ,, ,, ... ... 1,238 


Total ... 7,488 

i he dentists of Germany fell into two classes, viz., 

1. Zabnarzte (Tooth-doctors) ... ... 8,578 

2. “Dentists” 

(a) State-examined ... ... 6,396 

(b) Not ,, .. ... ... 8,669 


Total ... 23,643 

There were lour groups of apothecaries, for instance, 

1. Independent ... ... 6,558 

2. Employees (but qualified like 1) . ... 4,01c, 

3. Assistants ... ... ... 2,521 

4. Apprentices ... ••• • •• 1,191 


Total ... 14,285 
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The mid wives were of two classes, namely, 

i* Employed in institutions ••• 20,010 

2. Free ... ... ... ... 9 ’ 33 ^ 


Total ... 29,348 

The nurses were of three categories: (1) sisters for patients, (2) 
nurses for babies, and (3) sisters of child birth. 

The two groups of sisters for patients arc indicated below: 

1. State-recognized 

(a) religious ... ... ... 32,730 

(b) secular ... ... ... 23,716 


2. Private 


56,446 

32,426 


Total ... 88,872 

1 he number of nurses for babies in two groups is as follows; 

1. State-recognized ... ... ... 1 -497 

2. Not „ ... ... ... 783 

1---f 

Total ... 2,280 

There were 1283 s ‘ stcrs °f childbirth. 

Tile social pattern of India for medical care and service, as indi¬ 
cated in the international statistics, can be analyzed for 1021 as 
follows according to sex: 2 

1. Men 

2 Women 

Total : 255,526 

As the population at that census was 316 millions we get one 
doctor, kaviraj (Hindu Ayurvedic system), hakim (Muslim Unani 
system), apothecary or midwife for 1236 persons, i.e.. 7*9 per m.onn 
inhabitants of India. 

21 Statistical Abstract for Rrthsh India /921S p. 40. 
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During 1936-37, that is, according to the census of 1931 the 
medical profession in India could be classified according to sex in the 
following manner: 22 

1. Men : 222,536 

2. Women : 96,045 

Total : 318,581 

As there were a number of earning dependants the actual total 
following the medical profession was 369,483. The population was 
350 millions, the number per 10,000 inhabitants was therefore 106. 
The index indicated a rise of 2*7 points from 7*9. The position, 
although absolutely low, embodies a relative badti (progress or advance) 
of some importance. This deserves to be noted. But this figure is 
not to be compared with the figures for “passed or qualified doctors 
m France, Germany, England or other countries. 

Writing in 1925 Newsholme gives the total medical practitioners 
of England-Wales in 1917 (say, during the last Great War), at 26,000 
( The Ministry of Health , p. 246). This would be about 7 per 10,000 
inhabitants, and may be somewhat compared to France’s and Germany’s 
6. (Supra, pp. 420, 421). In 1937 the number is 62,000 or nearly 12 
per 10,000. The details may be seen in the “P. E. P.’ publication 
referred to previously, namely, Report on the British Health Services 
(London 1937). (See, supra, p. 425). 

According to Roubakine" the total number of medical practi¬ 
tioners in Soviet Russia in 1937 was 107,000. This gave one doctor 

22 Statistical Abstract 1927-1937 (Delhi, 1939), P- 

According to Anuilya Chandra Ulcii there were 42,000 “registered doctors” 
in India (11,000 being in Bengal of whom 3,000 were in rural areas). Sec 
Some Aspects of Public Health in India, his Presidential Address at the Medical 
and Veterinary Research Section of the Indian Science Congress* Benares, 1-8 
January 1941, pp. 19, 30, 51. 

23 Le Mouvement dc la population dans tUnion des republiqucs soda- 
listessovietiques (International Congress of Population, Pans, 1937, ^ °l- HI- 
p 148.) 
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per 1650 inhabitants. In his comparative calculation the position in 
1931 is 1 doctor per 1550 inhabitants in France, 1344 111 Germany, 
1333 in Italy and 774 in the U.S.A. 

Bringing Roubakine’s estimates to the index of 1 doctor per 


10,000 inhabitants we get the following figures: 

1. U. S. A. ... ... ... 12-9 

2. Germany ... ... 7^ 

3. Italy ... ... ... 7-4 

4. France ... ... ... 6-4 

5. Soviet Russia ... ... 6*o 


The figures given by Roubakme may not be compared with those 
furnished above from the Statistisches Jahrbuch (Berlin) and Woy tin- 
sky’s Welt in Zahlen because there the “entire medical profession’ 
(in four different groups) is described. But Roubakine is evident !\ 
thinking of the “passed doctors.” 

In any case no attempt should be made by the scientific inquire! 
to establish seriously any equations between the figures presented here. 
Flic difference m dates is one of the important items that render 
comparability questionable. ( Supra p. 419). 

In 1917 there were 1,528 hospitals with 169,704 beds in England 
Wales according to Newsholmc ( loc . cit., p. 247). There were thm 
nearly 4*5 beds per 1,000 inhabitants, approximately comparable to 
Germany’s 7 9 in 1925 and France’s 6*4 in 1929. The “P. E. P. 
Report on the British Health Services gives 2700 hospitals with 300,0, •< 
beds in 1937, i.e. 6 per 1,000 inhabitants. (Pp. 415, 424, 431). 

The hospitals and the total beds available for eighteen countries 
are indicated in the following table lor the period 1924-26:“' 

Countries Hospitals Beds Beds per 1000 

Inhabitants 

t. Russia (1925) 4 * 53 ° 177*161 13 

2 . Germany ( 1925 ) 4*44®9*3®9 7*9 

24 AnnUdirv Sanilaire Inin national rq:$ (Geneva), p. 562, W. Woytihskv, 
Dir Wtlt in Ztihlcrt, Vol. Vll. (Berlin, it)--/). V 21 V For France see Anviuire 
Statistiquc (Paris, tgja). pp, y> # 
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Countries 


Hospitals Beds 

Beds per 1000 

3. Poland 

(• 9 2 5 ) 

6 35 

54 >2 35 

Inhabitants 

1-8 

4. Hungary 

( I 9 2 5 ) 

■57 

28,240 

3'4 

5. Holland 

( I 9 2 5 ) 

261 

22,394 

30 

6. Austria 

(* 9 2 5 ) 

237 

31,723 

4,8 

7. Sweden 

(! 9 2 5 ) 

4 2 7 

33> 6o 7 

5'5 

8. Bulgaria 

( J 9 2 5 ) 

97 

5,969 

i-i 

9. Switzerland 

(* 9 2 5 ) 

395 ? 

28,438? 

7-3? 

10. Denmark 

( 1 9 2 4 ) 

! 74 

M ’739 

4‘3 

11. Norway 

( I 9 2 4 ) 

286 

17,619 

57 

12. Latvia 

(i 9 2 4 ) 

77 

5 ’ 5 °° 

30 

13. France 

(> 9 2 9 ) 

2,078 

270,225 

64 

14. Japan 

O9 26 ) 

00 

vi 

67.736 

i-i 

15. British India 

(1926) 

5755 

60,354 

0-24 

16. U.S.A. 

(* 9 2 5 ) 

6,856 

802,065 

6-9 

17. New-Zealand 

(* 9 2 5 ) 

433 

7,220? 

53 ? 

These seventeen countries are 

placed in the following list in the 

descending order of their 

indices of hospital beds per 1000 

inhabitants : 

1. Germany 

7'9 

10. 

Hungary 

; 3'4 

2. Switzerland 

T 3 ? 

11. 

Latvia 

: 30 

3. U.S.A. 

6-9 

12. 

Holland 

: 3-0 

4. France 

6-4 

l7 r 

Poland 

: i-8 

5. Norway 

57 

x 4 * 

Russia 

: 13 

6. Sweden 

5‘5 

x 5 * 

Bulgaria 

11 

7. Ncw-Zcaland 

5 - 3 ? 

16. 

Japan 

: i-i 

8. Austria 

4-8 

J 7 * 

British India 

: 0-24 

9. Denmark 

43 




7 k provision of hospitals is one of the strongest elements in 
social security and national efficiency. It should therefore he reasonable 
to assess the interhuman worth and working capacity of groups, other 
circumstances remaining the same, on the basis of indices in hospita 
li/ation, with special reference to beds. The following equations may 
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be established in accordance with the comparative indices in hospital 
beds for the second decade of the present century: 

1. Germany (7'9) = 33‘° India (0 24) 

= 6-o Soviet Russia (13) 

= i-i U.S.A. (6-9). 

2. U. S. A. (6-9) = 29-0 India (0-24) 

= 53 Soviet Russia (13) 

3. Soviet Russia (i3)=5’4 India (0-24). 

Without indulging in sentimentalism or in politics the student 
of faits sociaux should have to admit, as an objective reality, that 
Germany is in this particular item 33 times as well cared for as 
India and 6 times as Soviet Russia. Similarly U. S. A. is 29 times 
and Soviet Russia 5-4 times as socially efficient as India. The Indian 
situation can be objectively visualized in the statement of Amulva 
Chatterji in his Problem of Rural Reconstruction Work (Calcutta 
1938, p. 17) to the effect that “in certain cases there is not a single 
dispensary within a 20-mile radius, probably more. 

Roubakine observes that the proportion of hospitals, sanatoria, 
dispensaries etc. in Soviet Russia, “in spite of their formidable in 
crement” is yet far from attaining the levels in Germany, U. S. A., 
France and England. This position would be quite m keeping with 
the ideology of socio-cultural lags as manifest in the Indian, Chinese, 
Balkan and Latin American economies. By the “great power standard 
in cultural progress Soviet Russia is undoubtedly low (supra, pp. 66-72). 

Hygiene-Sanitation vs. Aiedical Care 

In interhuman relations of the health and disease pattern people 
as a rule think only of medical care. The treatment of diseases is, 
indeed, one form of social metabolism. It can be understood by every¬ 
body, by the man in the streer. The number of physicians that a 
village or a town has, the number of clinics, dispensaries and hospitals 
per 10,000 inhabitants,—these are the items that appeal not only to ■ 
the public administrators but to the laymen as well. But there is 
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another form of social relations in the health and disease pattern. 
That is in the field of sanitation and hygiene. If the function of 
medicine is to cure a disease, that of sanitation and hygiene is to pre¬ 
vent it. Preventive medicine generates a new configuration in social 
relations. As a rule, people do not take much interest in it, especially 
in primitive, semi-developed and half-modernized countries. The 
differentiation between curative and preventive medicine represents a 
high degree of socio-cultural development and should have to be treat¬ 
ed as an independent category in the study of sociation, social trans¬ 
formation, social metabolism and human progress. 

The ideology that doctors of health are independent of and different 
from doctors of medicine was not a part of the British social pattern 
in villages and even in towns down to 1888. Counts' councils were 
empowered by the Local Government Act of that year to appoint 
medical officers of health By 1892 the British social pattern began 
to get used to the concept that medical officers of health were to be 
persons qualified not only in medicine but in sanitation and hygiene 
as well. This may be considered to be the starting point of the 
effective differentiation in social progress as involved in health re¬ 
construction. It ought to be observed en passant that hygiene is per¬ 
sona! implying prophylactic care of the body, while sanitation is 
ecological, implying cleanliness of the environment. 

The rigid distinction between medical care or service and hvgiene- 
sanicuum (i.e. preventive care or service), that the American doctor, 
|. L Hydrick suggests in Intensive Rural Hygiene Work in Nether¬ 
lands India (Batavia 19^7), deserves prominent attention among social 
workers in India. Sociologically, it should he noted that this hook is 
based on experiences m the rural areas of Sumatra and Java, i.e., 
countries somewhat as primitive as India. But Hydrick’s ideology is in 
reality a product of the socio-cultural developments and other transfor¬ 
mations consummated in the most advanced regions of Eur-America 
'hiring the last fifty years, say, since the British sanitary achievements of 
1888-9i. The practical health workers and the political statesmen of 
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India, primitively situated as they happen to be, are perhaps likely to 
look at this differentiation between preventive and curative medicine 
as rather much too specialized. This may, therefore, appear incon¬ 
venient, expensive, idealistic and impracticable for the time being, 
But to the student of sociations, social relations and social progress 
this differentiation has an absolute value which is independent of its 
utilizability under specified conditions. It is undeniable that individuals 
are being remade and inter-individual complexes,—the locality patterns 
the rural and urban areas,—are being transformed in an effective manner 
on account of the specialized sanitary-hygienic activities of creative man 
in recent decades. 

A few specimens of modern sanitary measures may be given to 
illustrate some of the new processes m societal transformation. 1 be 
sanitary budget of France in 1927, as described in the Annnaire S/i Hi¬ 
laire International published by the League of Nations (Geneva 192S), 
amounted to 369,000,000 francs. For the total population of 49 > 744 »° ,X) 
it came to 9 fr. per head. 

The details of this budget are given below : 


Departments 

Expenses tn if at j 

I. Ministry of Labour, Hygiene 

Assistance and Social Programme 

64,120,200 

II. Funds of Pari-Mutuel 


(non recurring building expenses) 

48.291 vOOO 

III. Ministry of Interior 


(Baths, cemeteries, slaughterhouses, etc.) 

23,127,500 

IV. Ministry of Agriculture 

(water-transportation) 

48,233,81x1 

V. Vile dc Paris and 


Prefecture de Seine 

177,642,420 

VI. Prefecture de Police 

7,868.5«x) 

Total 

369.283.4^ 




25 Anmtatrc Samtain’ In(c > national (Geneva U/28), pp 425-430. 
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The items taken care of in each of the departments of adminis¬ 
tration mentioned above are not indicated here. Let us then analyze 
some of the activities of the Hygiene Publiqne. Lor instance, in con¬ 
nection with the protection of mothers and infants 300,000 maternity 
cases 21, were * assisted in the course of the year. The expenses were 
0-50 fr. to 1*50 fr. per day. During the same year 265,000 milk 
premia were paid for two months each after child-birth. The 
rate was 15 francs per month. In the study of interhuman relations 
one can appreciate the significance of such figures only when one 
tries to understand what the social pattern of Bengal, which with 50 
million inhabitants is somewhat higher than France with her 40 millions, 
would be in case the French number of maternity and milk premia 
were rendered available to herself. The sociologist has to envisage 
these premium processes in order to be sure that public health im¬ 
provements and the transformation of sanitary habits are in most 
frequent cases but functions of francs, francs, francs administered 
by the state in a lavish manner. 

The war against “social diseases” belongs to the contemporary 
strategy of societal transformation in every country. As a category 
of formal sociology this is known even in the primitive, semi-developed 
and half-modernized societies of Asia also. The meaning of this 
social process can be envisaged realistically, again, in terms of French 
francs. This campaign of France in 1927 comprised the following 
items and expenses: 27 

hem* Expenses in francs 


1. Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensaries 1,500,000 

2. Anti-turberctilosis Sanatoria 6,273,000 

3. >> Prcvcntoria 1,460,000 

4. Anti-Syphilis Arrangements 4,800,000 

5. Cancer Centres 3,000,000 


26 

27 


T otal 


17 033,000 


Aiiiuuiirc Smiitairr International (Geneva 1928). pp. 416-423. 
Ibid , p. 41^ 
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These 17 million francs were raised by a special taxation. 

The British budget 28 for sanitation, so far as England-Wales is 
concerned, was £3,170,486 in 1527-28. This meant is. 6d. ( = Rupee 
1) per head. All sorts of health expenses, positive and negative, have 
been brought together in the “P. E. P.” publication referred to above 
several times, namely, the Report on the British Health Sewices (London 
1537). The total expenses came up to about £400,000,000, i.e., nearly 
£8 per head per year. This figure covers many other items outside 
the strictly sanitary and hygienic matters (pp. 413, 424, 423). 

The sanitation budget of Italy for 1926-27 is described as follows: "" 


Departments 

1. Ministry of Interior 

2. Six other ministries 

3. Provinces and Communes 


Expenses in Lires 
40,745,000 
227,015,000 
716,764,000 


Total 984,524,000 

Per head of population the total expenditure of 985 million lires 
yielded 24 lires. 

Por Japan Ju the sanitation budget for 1927-28 is exhibited in two 
divisions, as follows: 

Items Expenses in Yens 

I. Sanitation Proper ... 36,^57,000 

II. Medical Department ... 120,835,000 


Total 157,391,000 

As the total population was nearly 60 millions the expenses came 
to 2*5 yens per head. 

It should be noted that medical department expenses which* 
strictly speaking, ought to be separated from, sanitary or public health 
department expenses arc included m the Japanese budget. But one 
does not know to what extent these non sanitation, i.e., medical depart 


28 Aminaire Stmitaire International (Geneva p. 825. 

29 Ibid, p. 537. 30 Ibid pp. 5VI 
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ment expenses have been incorporated in the sanitation budgets of 
France, England and Italy. Besides, in every country a part of the 
medical work and expenses is sanitary and hygienic. 

The German sanitation budget for 1928 was 128,627,000 Marks. 31 
This meant nearly 2 M. per head. 

Be it repeated that the items included in the budgets of these 
countries are not uniform and therefore not comparable. But we are 
not interested in the absolute or relative figures as such. In our present 
study these figures are but concrete embodiments of the new processes 
in sociation, social transformation or social metabolism. 

In order to get the figures for the sanitary budget of All-India 
cue will have to ransack a large number of government departments 
at Delhi and in the provinces. Besides, the financial activities of the 
corporations, district boards, municipalities and union boards in the 
field of preventive medicine (personal hygiene and environmental 
sanitation) will have to be investigated. This investigation should be 
conducted from a central authority at Delhi. 

Such investigations do not appear to have been made. Here 
1 am indicating just a few items bearing on the vast subject. The 
figures given in connection with the Calcutta Corporation, the muni¬ 
cipalities and the union boards 32 will have to be referred to. But it 
should be observed that no analysis into the “sanitary and the 
"medical” groups has been attempted in those complexes. In any 
case, it should be unscientific, as indicated very often, to compare the 
Indian figures with those collected by the League of Nations about 
other countries. The League figures about the other countries are not 
comparable either. 

In India the Imperial grants for sanitation' 5 to all the local 
governments amounted to Rs. 3,000,000 per year in 1908. In 1910 


31 A riHtidiir Sanittiui International (Geneva 1928), pp. 66-69. 

32 Supra, pj>. 8/; 85 113, 116, 120. i2T, 320, 320. 

33 Indian Sanitary l\li,y tyij (Calcutta. 1927,, pp. 2, 3, 6 8, 31, 33. 
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a new department was created for education, sanitation etc. The 
Imperial grants sanctioned were as follows: 

1. Rs. 5,523,000, recurring. 

2. Rs. 40,624,000, non-recurring. 

In 1911 the Research Fund Association was established with Im¬ 
perial grant in aid to the tune of Rs. 650,000 p.a. Through the agita¬ 
tion of Chitta Ranjan Das (1870-1925), the nationalist leader, 600 units 
of the public health organization were established in Bengal in 19.17. 
The government contributions amount to Rs. 1,200,000 p.a . The 
grants are made through the district boards which are required to spend 

the three years* average p.a. Such health units are common in every 

province at the present time. 

It is only so late as 1912 that the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India was appointed. Simultaneously were appointed 
11 Sanitary Commissioners for the provinces with 26 Deputy Sanitatv 
Commissioners. The organization provided for a bacteriological 
department at the centre as well as 139 health officers and 26 sanitan 
engineers in the provinces. 

Two items may be specially referred to. From 1907 to 1927 the 
total expenses on water supply and drainage were as follows: a i 

1. Water supply ... ... Rs. 35,158,297 

2. Drainage ... ... Rs. 9,765,049 


Total Rs 44,823,346 

In each instance the expenses incurred in the Presidency towns 
and Rangoon are to be excluded. 

1 he activities of several private bodies like the Tuberculosis As.so 
ciations, Presidency Women’s Councils, All-India Maternity and 
Child-Welfare League, especially their financial aspects will likewise 
have to be taken into consideration. Most of them receive crams-m 

D 

aid from the Government or the local bodies. 


34 Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Grecnh 
merit 0/ India 1937. Vol. I. (New Delhi * 939 )* PP* I, 164, }<»o. 
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During 1937-38 the total expenditure on public health by the 
governments, central and provincial, amounted to Rs. 18,618,381. The 
items are enumerated below : 



Items 

Rs. 

I. 

Public health establishment 

6,483,846 

2. 

Grants for public health purposes 

4,740,826 

3 - 

Transfer to the fund for the Deve¬ 



lopment of Rural Water (Supply) 

1,800,000 

4 - 

Expenses in connection with 



epidemic diseases 

1,949,980 

5 - 

Bacteriological Laboratory 


6. 

Pasteur Institutes 

156.497 

7 - 

Works 

2,259,181 


18,618,581 

There were expenditures on public health by municipalities and 
district boards also. These being added to the expenditures by the 
governments, central and provincial, we get the following figures: 

1. Government expenditure Rs. 18,618.581 

2. Municipal expenditure (1936-37) Rs. 33,535, 1 69 

3. District Board expenditure (1936-37) Rs. 16,422,925 

Total Rs. 68,576,675 

The figures relating to the municipalities and district boards are, as 
indicated in the table, those for 1 93^*37* 

in British India the estimated population for 1937 was 272,4c/),436. 
Per head of population, then, the annual expenditure on public health 
was Rs. 0*25 (~ 0-4-0 annas). As in numerous other contexts, in the 
present also, let us avoid placing this figure in the perspective of inter¬ 
national statistics (pp. 303, 389, 415, 4 21 )- Besides, ir should be 
repeated that the figures are not comparable. 

For sociological purposes we are not interested in the absolute 
amounts spent or the per capita expenses. That belongs to the ccon 
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omics of public finance or the history of public health administration. 
These statistics are significant to us chiefly as concrete data illustrating 
some of the processes by which societal transformation is consummated. 
The health mores, the sanitary-mindedness, the prophylactic psyche, 
the habits and customs of “preventive medicine, and the dharmas 
of personal hygiene as well as of environmental cleanliness have as 
their background Rup-chand, the might of the Rupee, public finance. 

It is wrong and often dishonest sociology to expatiate on the 
control or elimination of cholera, typhoid, pox, plague, malaria and 
other diseases^ 0 and yet at the same time to wilfully forget or sub¬ 
consciously ignore the regime of public finance in the social pattern. 
Educative propaganda about hygiene is always desirable and in every 
country, rich or poor. It may certainly be very well appreciated when 
experts in health and rural reconstruction come to address groups of 
poor peasants and artisans m the rural areas with stories about the longe¬ 
vity, high expectation of life, “better babies, and sound mind in a 
sound body of some of the peoples in Europe and America. But, if they 
carefully refrain from saying a word about the amount of money per 
village, per district, per peasant, per working man the governments of 
those countries have been spending p.a. for years the sincerity of the 
propaganda may be easily challenged by everybody. And it is nothing 
but insult added to injury when such experts in the hygiene-sanitation 
sociology naively point to the climate, race, religion, manners and 
customs or folkways as the causes of India s insanitary conditions. 
The propaganda becomes thoroughly unscientific when the (icalth 
experts conveniently forget that he same if not worse dirty habits and 
filthy manners prevail even now in some of the richest countries of 
Eui-America and of course prevailed m large dimensions a generation 
ago in the entire Western world,—although they do not have the Indian 
climate, race, religion and folkways. I his topic is being touched 

35 B. K. Surkar: Comparative IT. Death and Growth Kite*. 
(Calcutta, 1932). 

36 B K. Sarkar: The Social <i?y °f Reputation (Calcutta, 
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upon again subsequently (pp. 456-467)* regard to housing as to 
sanitation no item deserves more constant repetition than the funda¬ 
mental identity of the problem as well as of the treatment between East 
and West. (Supra, pp. 303-304, 313-314). 

Eugenics and Social Progress 

The medico-sanitary considerations, rural or urban, male or female, 
are at bottom biological. The sociology of medical equipment and 
hospitalization, on the one hand, as of sanitation and hygiene, on the 
other, cannot therefore fight shy of biology. It so happens that one of 
the new branches of biology, namely, the eugenic branch has got 
mixed up with politics and law and therefore also with sociology. 
The analysis of interhuman relations and societal transformations in¬ 
volves, therefore, some contact with eugenics as a matter of course. 
The problems of progress or the processes in the making of progress 
arc * directly or indirectly associated with eugenic topics. 

In the study of interhuman relations and societal transformations 
generally and in regard especially to the health questions sociologists 
have to encounter biology and its eugenical branch. But sociologists 
as a rule are not biologists and cugenicists. Their references to biology 
and eugenics are m the main second-hand. Unfortunately for socio¬ 
logy, in regard to the laws of heredity or genetics with special reference 

to the transmission of intelligence and moral qualities biology and 
eugenics as sciences are not yet definite on many issues. In so fat 
as the biologists themselves arc not propagandists for or against any 
particular educational, sanitary, economic or political legislation their 
investigations, indecisive as they are, remain neutral in the world of 
science. But the sociologists cannot afford very often to remain neutral 
because their subject being economic sanitary, eduational, etc. they 
are bound to have some definite views in regard to the methods of the 
remaking of man and societal transformation. 1 hey arc therefore 
compelled to utilize or rather exploit in a conclusive manner the in¬ 
conclusive and neutral data of the biological laboratories. The result 
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is that the “benefits of doubt” are invariably being given by virtually 
each and very sociologist according to his own personal equation, 
party affiliation, emotional make-up, or sense of justice. 

In regard to the physical strength and efficiency of men and 
women as affected by rural-urban considerations the eugenicists 
fundamental suggestions and prescriptions are too simple and reason¬ 
able to be missed. It is the individual with his hereditary outfit 
and personal legacy that demands the attention of the eugenicist. Tlu 
expert in eugenics and in the laws of heredity and transmission is likely 
to overlook or minimize the environment, i.e., the social ecology. 

The eugenicist believes in the hereditary influences of the indivi¬ 
dual. The social pattern under the influence of eugenic ideas is cal 
culated to be selective or rather rejective. On the whole, the euge- 
nistic milieu is likely to be anti-democratic in the processes of sociacion. 
The social worker in public health, on the contrary, bases his activities 
on the concept of mass movements, large scale tendencies, etc. m 
which the qualities of individuals do not play the dominant role. It 
is the environment, the neighbourhood, the family, the social complex, 
the world at large that plays the leading part in public health activities. 
It is essentially democratic in its conception of sociation. 

From another standpoint the distinctions between the eugenicist 
and the public he alth worker are equally precise and clear. Under the 
influence of eugenic ideas the state is likely to take a negative, Liissi< 
fairc or hands-off interest in the individuals or the community. i ne 
prevention of transmissible diseases is its chief concern. Its intervention 
in the affairs of the public tends either to be nil or rather very circums 
cribed. But if public health workers understand anything it is the posi¬ 
tive regulation and control. Pubis health is the health, of the com 
munity under state management. It is sanitation organized with a 
sanction. In one word, in public health the fundamental consideration 
is totalitarian compulsion. etatisnn\ socialism, except when for educative 
purposes the state may choose to appeal to individual lmtarive, volum ,l ' 
work, or other types of “patriotic efforts. 
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The issues between eugenics and public health have to be gone 
into rather carefully. In the twentieth century certain special problems 
have arisen which are to be found both in the field of biological 
researches as well as in that of political propaganda and legislation. 

The problem of heredity vs. environment may be discussed theore¬ 
tically as a topic of capitalism vs. socialism (socialistic legislation, social 
insurance, sanitation etc.) in the case of persons who are normal in 
body and mind. It is in regard to such cases that during the last fifty 
years politicians have fought over the question of helping the poor and 
the pariahs in their struggle for existence with state contributions. 

Eur-America today has grown into the arena of bitter conflicts 
between the bourgeois (or capitalistic) eugenicists-<r«m-sociologists, on 
the one hand, and the socialistic (or democratic) eugenicists-com- 
sociologists, on the other. One party is that of the radical and monistic 
buth-centrists and hereditarians. They may be described, to use a 
somewhat analogous Indian expression, as the upholders of Brahmano- 
cracy as against the lower castes and pariahs. The other pole is centred 
m the radical and equally monistic environmentalists. These are the 
opportunityrwallas, i.e., exponents of the doctrine of opportunities as 
the chief if not the only agencies in human uplift. They may be 
called the socialistic champions of the poor and the pariahs. There are 
intermediates, of course, between these two extremist positions. 

1 he father of modern eugenics, as is well known, is Francis Galton 
(1822-1911). He is the author of Hereditary Genius (London, 1869), 
Inquiries into Human Faculty (1883), Natural Inheritance (1889), etc. 
These three works may be regarded as the foundations of eugenistic 
Brahmanocracy. 1 he status quo, birth-centric, anti-environmentalist 
and Brahmanocratic school of political eugenics was represented by 
Ammon in Die Gessllschaftsordming uml ihre natiirliche Grundlaoen 
(Jena 1895), Lapouge in Selections Socialcs (Paris. 1896), and Pearson 
( r ^57 ) 1,1 National Life, as well as in The Problem of Practical Euge¬ 

nics (London, 1905) and The Function of Science in the Modern State 
(Cambridge, 1919). 



1 he orthodox eugenistic position was challenged by the Italian 
sociologist, Niceforo, in Les Classes Pauvres (Paris, 1905) an ^ dntro- 
pologia delle classi povere (Milan, 1908). It was against this 
Brahmanocratic school that the British sociologist, Hobhouse, carried 
on a propaganda in his American lectures, Social Evolution and Poli¬ 
tical Theory (1911). While Pearson and the pucca eugenicists de¬ 
manded the restriction of charity because it favoured the propagation 
of “the unfit,” Hobhouse argued in favour of “social opportunities’ 
and considered them to be really “eugenic agencies” because they 
might be helpful to the thriving of desirable “mutations,” the real basis 
of “racial” progress. The Pcarson-Hobhouse antithesis continues to 
rule the world of science in spite of large amounts of humanitarian 
legislation in favour of the poor and the pariah enacted throughout the 
world. Hobhouse’s position is maintained and developed in England 
bv his successor, Ginsberg, in Studies in Sociology (London. 1932). 
The inh eritance of mental characters and the claims of eugenics have 
been discussed by him in no reactionary eugenicist manner. In Eur- 
American social science the “liberal” trend bids fair to be kept up. 

A large amount of researches has had the aim of establishing the 
defects and limitations of eugenics in regard to political, economic and 
social legislation. Those who stress the influence of the social milieu 
or environment upon personality have tried to demonstrate that cugc 
nics has by harping on ancestry and heredity served to make propa¬ 
ganda in favour of the existing social order, the bourgeoisie and 
capitalism. Eugenics is condemned like the science of homo eecon- 
onitcus as anti-socialist. 

In the paper on “Biological Sociology” in The Fields and Methods 
of Sociology ,* 7 Bam maintains that “most of our sick arc as sound gene 
ttcally as the well and would make as good parents.” According to 
Bossard, who has a paper in the same hook, the so-called natural fitness 
tells us nothing about the other qualities and potentialities of 'the 
infants.” Heartlessness then becomes synonymous with eugenics. 

37 Edited by L. L. Bernard (NYw York, 1934 . pp 48 49. 107. 
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Recent eugenics such as the represented by H. S. Jennings in The 
Biological Basis of Human Nature (New York, 193 0 )’ ^ • H. Morgan 
in The Scientific Basis of Evolution (New York, 1932), L. Hogben in 
Genetics in Medicine and the Social Sciences (New York, 1932), and S. 

J. Holmes in The Eugenic Predicament (New York, 1933), does 
not maintain that heredity is all important or that superior indi¬ 
viduals come only from superior parents. The idea that more superior 
offsprings arises from distinguished parents than from the mass of 
mediocre parents cannot be statistically demonstrated in a satisfactory 
manner. The necessity that old eugenicists felt for the existence of an 
“aristocratic society”' 18 is being treated as a pseuclo-eugenistic or pseudo- 
genetical idola. 

My paper on the “Eugenic Potentialities of Alleged Inferior Races 
.nd Classes” in the Calcutta Review (March 1938) can be placed in this 
group of studies. Ir combats the ideas of Ammon and Lapouge and 
demonstrates, with special reference to developments in India, that the 
upheaval of the alleged lower castes or classes cannot be assumed to 
be tantamount to a cacogenic or dysgenic predominance. The same 
thesis has been established on other foundations in my ‘ Sociology of 
the Poor ind the Pariah” {Man in India . Ranchi, September 1940). 

In Heredity and Politics" ' the British biologist, J. B. S. Haldane, 
observes that it is never possible from a knowledge of a person’s parents 
to predict with certainty that he or she will be either a more adequate 
or less adequate member of the society than the majority. Haldane 10 
■believes that it is possible to construct pedigrees (heredity) of eye- 
disras( s. Regarding heart diseases and their pedigrees exact diagnosis 
is uncertain. Still more uncertain is the classification of brain diseases. 
Even in the case of blindness it is not possible to say definitely about 
heredity. In some cases ir is heredity, in others it is not; sometimes 

38 rhr Fields and Methods of Sociology, p. 308. Sec also H. F. Barnes: 
History of Western Civilization Vol. II. (New York, 1935), pp. 963-964 
(Pseiick> biologic al Apoli >gv). 

39 London. 1938, p. 87. 

40 Heredity tnd Politics (London, 1938), p 
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it is inherited in a relatively simple manner and sometimes in a very 
complicated manner. The impact of such biological researches 11 is to 
place a damper on the over-enthusiastic hereditanans and help British 
liberalism in politics and law forward along the lines established by 
Hobhouse’s sociological work. Hobhouse’s position in British social 
thought has been discussed in different contexts in Part V. (The Theory 
of Progress), Chs. lii and vii. 

Diseases by Heredity 

From Haldane’s researches it should have appeared that during the 
twentieth century the biology of disease has made some progress. The 
world today knows that a certain number of physical defects and mental 
infirmities are transmitted from parent to offspring, and that these in¬ 
firmities are dangerous to the future of mankind. Eugenics is then a 
power to reckon with in sociations and human progress. The science 
of heredity, genetics or eugenics has factually been playing a definite 
role in Eur-America since the introduction of the Sterilization Act of 
1907 in the Indiana State of the U.S.A. The corresponding German 
Act was passed in 1933. These two Acts are important landmarks in 
the eugcnistic approaches to racial and social developments. 

Legalized sexual sterilization, says Laughlin, 12 the American bio¬ 
logist, recognizes the principle of heredity as a major factor in certain 
types of hereditary degeneracy. It seeks to protect the quality of the 
future population by removing certain individuals from the stock ol 1 
the parenthood of the next generation. The whole basis of th< law is 
rhe hereditary degeneracy of the stock. It has no reference to sex, race, 
religion or punishment. 

41 Dcvcnport: Heredity in its Relation to Eugenics (New York, 1911) 

Thomson: Control of Life (London, 1921), Conklin: 7 be Direction oj 

Human Evolution (New York, 1921 and Carr-Saunders: Euycrncs (London 
1926) art souk of the works dealing with the scientific position of eugenics. 

42 H. H. Laughlin : “Etigentca! Sterilization in the 'U.S. M a paper in 
Bevolkcrungsfyagr >1 (Munich, 19^6), International C ongress of Population. 
Berlin, 1935, edited by Harmsen and Lohse. 

56 
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The chief illnesses entailing sterilization of the afflicted are, accord¬ 
ing to German law, insanity, and hereditary deafness and blindness. 
Sterilization has no detrimental effects physically and is not to be 
confused with castration. Similar laws have been passed subsequently 
in Poland, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Other countries 
have been following suit. 

So far as “positive eugenics” is concerned, virtually the .entire civi¬ 
lized world is agreed on it, says E. Riidm, the German biologist, in the 
paper on Eugenik der Geistesstorungen at the International Congress of 
Population (Pans, 1937)-' The expansion, by every possible means, 
of the propagation of hereditarily healthy elements is an item about 
which there is no conflict. This implies that the poor and the pariah 
have the right to all the socialistic services at the disposal of the 
state provided they are not “hereditarily” diseased. 

The ideal of positive eugenics may be described, in our expressive 
Bengali terminology, as the production or “manufacture” of Sonar 
Kartiks (Golden Generals) and Dana-kata Porees (Wing-clipped Fairies). 

The world needs men strong and beautiful like Kartik the war-god, 
whose birth is the subject-matter of Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambbava , as 
well as women angelic and yet without wings, i.e., quite earth bound 
and socially useful. 

“Negative eugenics” has reference to the study and treatment of 
crbkranken (hereditarily diseased) individuals. Both physical and men¬ 
tal diseases are included in the schedule of the hereditarily diseased. 

Rudin makes it clear that eugenics is not identical with steriliza¬ 
tion. There are many eugenistic methods. Sterilization is but one 
of them. Today, in his judgment, the question is not whether euge¬ 
nics is necessary for the progress of nations but as to how it is to be 
applied. To him the problem docs not exist. 

In every human society the demands of eugenistic prophylaxis are 
as indispensable as those of individual prophylaxis against contagious 

43 Vol. VIII, pp. 208, 211, 2i2, 213. Sec also F. Fischer: Human Here¬ 
dity• (London. 1931, tronsl. from the German original). 
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diseases. Both positive and negative eugenics, especially the eugenics 
of the mentally diseased ought to belong to the eisernen Bestand der 
fropbylaktiscben Adassnabmcn, i.e., the permanent iron-structure of 
prophylactic or sanitary measures. 

Among the scbiueren Erbkrankcn (dangerously diseased by here¬ 
dity) of Germany Rtidin counts the following persons: 

1. 

2. 

3 - 


4 - 

5 - 


6 . 

7 * 

8 . 


Blind 

13,000 

Deaf and Dumb 

15,000 

Physically defective 


(without limbs or 


parts of limbs) 

8,000 

Physically deformed 

9,000 

With hip-dislocations 


at birth 

35,000 

Epileptics 

60,000 

“Schizophrcnists” 

80,000 

“Manische” depressed 

20,000 

Feebleminded 

60,000 


Total 300,000 

These 300,000 cases fall within the jurisdiction of negative 
eugenics, says Rtidin. Hie last four groups in the above list totalling 
220,000 persons refer to the Erbgeisicskrankcn (mentally diseased bv 
heredity) about whom sterilization is the legal remedy. 


The Biological and the Social in Criminality 

While discussing the controversies in eugenics and the latest cugc- 
nistic legislation in Eur-America the sociologists and their colleagues, 
the anthropologists, cannot overlook the lact that eugenics, as a science 
or an art, is almost as old as mankind. It is possible to find in the laws 
and customs ( acharas, mores and SiLtcn) of the earliest races of man. and 
of course, in the “folk-societies” or peasant cultures” sundry regula 
tions relating to the prescription or prohibition of marriage between ccr- 
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tain individuals. The traditional Hindu ideas of exogamy and endogamy, 
for instance, are in a sense to be interpreted as eugenic. In Hindu socio¬ 
logical tradition, e.g, that of the dbarmasastras and smritisastras, janma 
(birth or heredity) has been stressed as much as samskara (education or 
environment). But it is only since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century that quantitative and statistical measurements of physical 
features, mental qualities, diseases, crimes, etc. have been seeking to 
place the eugenic aspects of biology on secure foundations. As in every 
other vidya (science) and kala (art), the student of culture or civiliza¬ 
tion cannot but be convinced of the continuity of growth from the 
most alleged “pre-logical,” pre-scientific or pre-rational stages of human 
creativity down to our own times. Science, logic, rational control of 
life and society, these and other aspects of creative intelligence and 
will are to be found in the primitive, ancient and medieval “folkways,” 
in the same sense if not in the same form and magnitude as in the 
modern “folkways” of the so-called “scientific era.” 

The investigations of the Kriminal-biologiscbe Gesellscbaft at 
Munich, established in 1927, have been directing our attention to the 
need of preventing hereditarily diseased progeny as an item in human 
welfare. Criminality is being correlated with biological degeneracy in a 
definite measure. Defectiveness or degeneracy is in certain respects a 
hereditary phenomenon in many delinquents, says the Italian crimino¬ 
logist Di Tullio, in his Mann ale di a! ntr apologia c Psicologia Crimi- 
r.mle (Rome, 1931). That the constitution,—the morpho-physico- 
psychical framework—of the individual may carry anomalies or abnor¬ 
malities by heredity is being admitted even by general biological 
researchers. There is some re-action against the extremist school of 
Lombroso (L’Uomo DJinqucnle, 1876-83). But Di Tullio, as a nco 
Lombrosian, believes that eugenic marriages or mental hygiene pro 
'grammes may eliminate some of the factors leading to defective 
heredity in the population. 

The sociology of rural-urban mortality or rural-urban morbidity is 
thus getting intimately linked up with that of criminality. The 
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question of disease as the cause of criminal behaviour is not to be taken 
as a settled fact, especially in the advaita or monistic manner. But the 
liaison between the constitution of the human body— with which health 
and diseases are bound up—and the criminal aptitudes, tendencies or 
actions can very often be established on experimental, positive and exact 
foundations. Criminology’s contacts with public health and medico- 
biological science are getting more and more recognized among social 
workers in both fields. 

From this standpoint the student of health and disease in towns 
and villages can attach some importance to the analysis of crimes pre¬ 
sented by Karpman in The Individual Criminal (Washington, 1935). 
Without denying the significance of the social or mass cause he focusses 
attention on the psychic factor in criminality. Some of the German, 
Italian and other researches in criminology with special reference to 
heredity have been discussed in my paper on the “Sociology of Crimes 
and Punishments” in the Calcutta Review (January 1937 ) 

But social workers in the fields of rural criminality, urban vices, 'juve¬ 
nile delinquency, rural reconstruction or national progress cannot afford 
to depend exclusively on eugenics and the individualistic approach 
to the problems of human welfare. There is no denial of the fact 
that eugenics in its dispassionate, unprejudiced and scientific researches 
is bound to be anti-environmental to a certain extent. It is, therefore, 
all the more necessary today, in the epoch of strictly objective eugenic 
researches, to be careful enough to watch all the time the nature and 
requirements of the entire human personality. While the claims of 
eugenics must be recognized within the rigidly demarcated scientific 
limits the social workers in crime problems as in health and allied 
questions ought to be adequately equipped in order they may render 
unto the environment the things that arc the environment's and unto 
heredity the things that are heredity s. 

44 See also the author’s chapter in Bengali on the same' subject in S.u.iM 
Vijnan (Sociology) Vol. I (Calcutta, 1939), PP- 4'7 Tin Bengali adapta¬ 
tion from the English original is due to Wuiva Kumar Das Gupta 
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In the analysis of delinquency Rizvi' 5 takes a reasonable view when 
be describes the causal factors as quite many and varied but capable of 
gratification in two main divisions: (i) internal and (2) external An 
acceptable view is expressed as follows: “It is generally agreed that 
crime is not hereditary and that children coming from criminal tribes 
need not be criminals if they are taken away from the influence of 
parents and other criminal relations.” A “history” of crime in the 
parents or other near relations was found by Burt, the British crimino¬ 
logist, only in one-fifth of the cases and in any case he found “no direct 
proof of inheritance.” 


“The only factor that can be conceived to be inherited in a enme- 
situation is an Anlage or a subjective disposition,” says Narendra Nath 
Sen-Gupta, because the motor set and the emotive factors are bound 
up with the body and are heritable. He is positive, however, be it 
observed, that the heritability of this “subjective factor” does not render 
all criminality heritable, for “the translation of the Anlage into actual 
criminal propensity and conduct depends upon training, tradition and 
environment. 1 lie only loading that nature gives to those who may 
be supposed to inherit a criminal Anlage is tiiat they should receive a 

l.ugci share ol social care and nurture than what is given to the normal 
population. ’ 


In criminal behaviour as in health, longevity, physical stamina and 
other matters of personality one must not be obsessed by the purely 
biological considerations, although these latter cannot be ignored. But 
the examination and treatment of the family, the school, the neighbour¬ 
hood, the community and other social institutions should call for 
adequate attention. The thesis of Sullcnger’s Social Determinants in 
Ituenile Delinquency (New York, 1936) should be treated by students 
ol social dynamics as acceptable in so far as it is not monistically cn- 
v iron mental. (Supra, pp, 18-21. 218-226, 284-289, 328-332). 


13 K N. Kizvi “Delinquency” [Penal Reformer, Lucknow. J nnu ., ry 
1941), N. N. Sen-Gupta: “Inheritance * ,nr l Criminal Behaviour” (Ibi f {\ 
Sc< also Abu! H.i mat; Crime anil Criniirnl justice (Dacca, 1939), 
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In the discussion on Abul Hasanat’s paper on ‘Juvenile Crimi¬ 
nality, ,,4G read at a meeting of the Bangiya Samaj-Vijnan Parishat 
(Bengali Institute of Sociology), Prafulla Chandra Biswas, the eugeni- 
cist, recommended segregation at the Alipur Reformatory (Calcutta). 
The hereditary factors were stressed by Rabi Ghosh, the demographer, 
and Nabendu Datta-Majumdar, the anthropologist. Sushil Das-Gupta, 
the businessman, dwelt on the importance of the family environment 
and observed that the community ought to do away with the principle, 
“once a criminal, always a criminal. ’ Pankaj Mukherjee, author o[ 
“The Sociology of Prisons” in Samaj-Vijnan (Sociology), 1, wanted a 
stricter and more scientific classification of criminals. Sudha Kama Dev, 

J 

the economist, remarked that criminality was to be compared to a 
disease and was to be treated with sympathy. The indomitable spirit 
of the juveniles required to be directed along constructive and useful 
channels, said Biren Bose, editor, India Tomorrow. According to 
Narendra Nath Law, President, Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, heredity was not very important in criminality. He stressed 
the role of environment and especially such factors as poverty and 
domestic conditions. Advocate Keshab Chandra Gupta maintained 
that hundred per cent criminals were unknown, human personality 
being a complex phenomenon. The care of criminals could be taken 
only by such directors of reformatories and Borstal institutions as were 
enthusiasts m character-building and the remaking of man. The 
psychoanalyst, Sarasi Sarkar, referred to psychiatry as a line of approach 
to the entire problem. 

No single force or set of circumstances can be declared ro be the 
determining agent in human personality. Biological adou'itivaa.i 
(monism) is to be abandoned. But within certain limitations the biolo¬ 
gical factor has to be recognized bv the student of cruninalitv, health, 
morals, intelligence quotient, creativity. < (1 d genius. The extreme 

46 Calcutta, June 4, 1939. Sec tin />• ng*d Altigazbh Calcuii.i, 

July-Scptcmber, 1939. See also SttprJ, p. 284 

47 Vol. 1 . (1939)1 edited by B. K. Sarl.ar pp .‘.27 2O4. 
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environmentalism which would deny to the individual person and to 
heredity any creative influence cannot be accepted in social philosophy. 
In every instance the problem is to ascertain how much is due to 
heredity and how much to environment. This problem affects not only 
the good qualities but alcoholism, feeble-mindedness, sins and vices, 
criminality and all other undesirable features. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates more effectively the combined role of 
heredity as well as of environment in the genesis of crime than some of 
the commonplace facts of universal importance. In the first place, 
the greatest breeding centres of criminals are, first, the family, and 
secondly, the street-corner or the neighbourhood. On the other hand, 
these two centres are at the same time the foster-grounds also of 
virtuous and law-abiding citizens. The same atmosphere, environment, 
milieu or social pattern is capable of producing both law-breakers and 
law-abiders, vices as well as virtues. The environment alone cannot 
Ten be pounced upon as the sole determinant in the morality-immora¬ 
lity or dharma-adharma polarity. 

From time immemorial the scoundrel and the saint have been born 
and bred in and through the same folkways. The role of the individual 
as a determinant in inter-individual, group or social behaviour is to be 
taken as real and effective. Otherwise the world should have to be 
prepared to grant a “moral holiday” to every human being. The 
extreme environmentalist finds himself in a position which virtually 
admits no responsibility of any sort in the individual. This ethical 
consideration docs not concern us at present. The psychological reality 
is the supreme consideration. In the general psychological controversy 
about the “inventive” individual of Gabriel Tarde (1842-1904) vs. the 
con train te (coercion, control or compulsion) social* of Emile Durkheim 
(1858-1917) on the questions bearing on personality, creativity and pro¬ 
gress my position is in the main that of the former, ns often indicated 
in the present study. The individual selects and rejects (Part V f> c h. iii). 

We should indeed have to go further in the analysis of the human 
psyche. No personality can be taken to be law-abiding or law-breaking 
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in a simplicist, exclusive or monistic manner. The saint and the 
scoundrel—the dbarma and the adbarma —are to be regarded as co¬ 
existing in different doses in one and the same personality. Treachery' 
can go along with gratefulness. The duality, complexity or plurality 
of human nature is eternal and universal. This item has often been 
stressed in the course of the present work (sec also Part V. The Theory 
of Progress as Creative Disequilibrium. 

The category, saint, is to be understood in the human manner, 
i.e., as a person not endowed with the alleged “charismatic” or divine 
qualities of unthinkably absolute innocence but as a mortal with some 
large doses of relative goodness pervading his multifarious activities. 
In the same way, the scoundrel need not be understood as the pure devil 
of Roman Catholic catechism but just a human being with somewhat 
considerable proportions of adharma, evil tendencies and vicious habits 
in his mentality and behaviour. 

In case it were possible for a statistician of social relations to point 
into intimate contact with the factual biographical details of saints and 
scoundrels, as thus defined, one would perhaps find objective reasons to 
be convinced that the so-called saints are not impervious to some ol 
the doses of scoundrelcy, and that the rascal or the scoundrel of the 
lawcourts and prison-houses, in spite of his notorious recidivism, happens 
to possess something of the saintly or divine in his grain. The objec¬ 
tive observer,—unbiased and dispassionate,—would not fail to detect 
a-dbarma features in the action-patterns of the saint. NVi would the 
dbarma items fail to be marked in the attitudes and behaviours ol the 
scoundrel or the professional criminal. 

The position of Tarde in La Criminality Comparcc (Pans 1886) 
and La Philosophic Penale (1890) throws substantial light on this 
problem. From the out-and-out criminal to the honest merchant we 
pass through a series of transitions, says he, the cheating tradesman, the 
adulterating grocer, etc. Tardc’s comparative cnminaliiv is conscious 
also of persons “reputed to be honest who arc marked by dupluus 
and capable of commuting extortions and making doubtful bargains. 

5* 
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The fact that “under the same conditions of temperature and 
pressure” in the family, the neighbourhood, the rural area, the peasant 
society, or the urban complex one and the same fellow may turn out 
to be a saint or a scoundrel in the relative sense, as indicated above, or 
a saint and a scoundrel by turns or even at the same time should counsel 
the sociologist to be emancipated from the obsession by environ¬ 
mentalism. Until morbidity, physical or mental, can be demonstrated 
by unquestionable tests the individual is responsible for his choice of 
the “saintly” or the “scoundrel-like” behaviour or action. 

Eugcnistic Aids to Public Health 

No doctrine is more substantial in modern eugenics than that of 
biological atoms or unit characters as established (between c. 1865 and 
1900) by Mendel, the Austrian priest-biologist, and De Vries, the 
Dutch botanist. These units behave as if they were discrete entities 
and might be distributed to the offspring independently of one another 
and reunited in new combination. According to Mcndelian inheritance 
11 should be possible to sort out the best qualities from the worst by 
hybridization. At any rate, the future of mankind, both physical and 
social, may be assured by constructive social legislation affecting not 
only the so-called higher, better or superior stocks but the alleged 
inferior, poorer and sicklier ones as well. The elimination of the worst 
specimens of degeneracy by sterilization rendering them incapable of 
reproduction is the negative method. Positively speaking, humani¬ 
tarian socialistic legislation may enable the poorer classes to survive and 
contribute some of the desirable atoms or units of the Mcndelian doc¬ 
trine to the general fund of the rare for intermixture and fusion. 

It* is on arguments like this,—based fundamentally on Mendel- 
De Vncsian eugenics,—that Hobhousc, the British sociologist, erected 
his hberalistic creed in Social Evolution and Political Theory (New 
York. 1911). Sanitary' legislation thus turns out to be an effective 
cugenistic agency because it enable many of the desirable Mcndelian 
units, distributed as they ai<\ haphazardly perhaps, throughout the broad 
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masses of the people, to survive. The ‘‘survival of the fittest is thus 
helped forward by Inimamtarianism, philanthropy, charitable institu¬ 
tions, hygienic propaganda. The situation is the exact opposite of the 
old eugenistic position to the effect that the multiplication of the unfit 
is promoted by humanistic legislation and social work. 

In order to be explicit let us repeat that the orientations of eugenics 
to public health are two-fold, and that they are of a diametrically opposite 
character. From one angle of vision eugenics looks upon public health 
as detrimental to national welfare and human progress. From another 
angle, eugenics treats public health as an ally and co-agent in the 
promotion of human development and national regeneration. 

The first is the view-point of what may be called the old school 
of eugenics. This is represented, as we have seen, by Galton (1822- icjii / 
and Pearson (1857- ). They may be described as exponents of 

Brahmanocracy in race-questions. It is their credo that those wlv 
happen to be superior, prosperous and rich today are the only fit persons, 
i.e., eugenically sound and competent. Correspondingly they believe 
that the existing lower, inferior and poorer are unfit. In then philo¬ 
sophy, therefore, every pice spent on public health is, first, an encour 
agement to the unfit and therefore tantamount to the promotion of 
degeneracy, cacogenicism or dysgemcism. In the second , place, it 
means a waste of national wealth in order to purchase collective 
degradation. Public health, in this view, is the enemy of mankind. 

The second school is represented by Mendel, whose researches were 
published in 1865-66, and Dc Vries, who appreciated then significance, 
in 1900. In their judgment the existing poorer, inferior, and lower 
orders,—the non-Brahm.ms—the poor and the pariah—may contain 
some desirable units which deserve perpetuation and justify their claim 
for survival. From this standpoint public health is a help to eugenic 
ideas, nay, enables eugenics to carry on in practical fields. 

The second school is, further, specially interested in the heredit\ 
of infirmities, defects or diseases, both physical and mental. Biolog* 
cal and clinical investigators arc among exponents of this scl.<<>! 
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They arc convinced that some of the disease earners aie injuiious to 
the next generation of the human race and ought to be extirpated by 
social, i.c., legal means. The aims of public health, viz., the promo¬ 
tion of the collective immunity to disease and the improvement of the 
national expectation of life find themselves in agreement with these 
disease-biologists of the eugenistic domain. 

The sterilization and other methods of “negative eugenics” can 
become integral parts of sanitary policy like vaccination, inoculation, 
immunization, etc. Socialistic legislation and democracy may then 
establish ideological affinities with tins new school of eugenics estab¬ 
lished on Mendel ism as well as on the biology of diseases. 

Both in villages and towns the poor and the pariah of India, the 
Indian illiterates of all professions and faiths, are waiting for a new 
social pattern, based on eugenics as the ally of public health. First, their 
environment or milieu requires to be rendered more human, modern, 
activizing or creative in every field, hygienic, educational, economic and 
political. The environmental prophylaxis continues as yet to be very 
primitive in large proportions. The situation, as is known to every 
social worker, calls for immediate treatment. In the second place, the 
message of positive eugenics,—not fewer and better children, but more 
children of the better sort and fewer of the worse variety (moic Sonar 
k'artiks and Dana- kata-P ore cs ),—ought to be rendered popular in the 
social pattern of both rural and urban areas. (P. 442). Ami finally, 
negative eugenics, consisting in the elimination of the diseases ealeu 
latcd to render the future generation diseased, defective and infirm, lias 
need to be assimilated by the public health authorities. 

In 1931 the number of msancs* in All-India was as follows 


Male 

Female 



There were 1 


26,867 lepers (93 *81 "i-fes and 33,586 females). 
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The following table gives the figures 


blind : 


Sex 

Male 

Female 


Deaf-Mutes 

137,680 

98,215 


for the deaf-mutes and the 

Blind 

284,741 

316,629 


Total 2 35>^95 601,370 

These four kinds of infirmities accounted for the following figures: 
Male 601,402 
Female 494,276 


Total 1,095,678 (say 1,100,000). 

It is questionable if 1,100,000 represents the total number of the 
infirm of the four classes described above. How many hundreds of 
thousands remain unreported in the census may be left to conjecture 
to ascertain. And yet the figure, as it stands, makes 0*314 of the total 
population. It is quite substantial. 

The examples of America, Germany and many other countries 
deserve to be carefully and critically inquired into by the social workers 
and health authorities of India. It may not be found inexpedient to 
get Indian villages and towns acculturatcd to some of their laws. 


Sanitation vis-a-vis Income lax 

Public health is essentially a socialistic game. It involves the 
expenditure by the government of monies raised by taxation. Faxes 
are paid by the richer classes. But the benefits of the expenditure arc 
enjoyed by the entire country, which means really the masses, i.e., the 
poorer classes. In public health activities, the only thing worth notic¬ 
ing is the transfer of wealth from the rich to the poor in the form of 
steady and continuous sanitary equipment. The richer the country, 
the more prosperous arc the revenues, and therefore thq more brilliant 
and mentionablc are the public health activities. fata gn> tala m}>bn 
(the more gar or molasses, the sweeter is the pudding), as we sa\ m 
Bengali. This is another way of saying that socialism,— an item ‘>1 







which is public health work,—is a luxury of the wealthy countries. 
It is only the richer nations that can afford to organize grand country¬ 
wide social service schemes on the strength of prosperous grants from the 
government. The economic aspects of the social service questions have 
been dealt with in my “Theory of Wages in the Light of Social In¬ 
surance and Public Finance” (Indian Journal of Economics, Allahabad, 
July I 93^)- (Supra, p. 308). 

Other circumstances remaining the same, the comparative survey 
of public health organization or l'armament sanitaire -resolves itself into 
an examination of the public finances of diverse countries. This implies, 
ns a matter of course, an enquiry into the proportions of the national 
revenues budgeted for the sanitary equipment, and in the last analysis, 
an examination of the fundamental economic resources of the people. 
We need not go into such financial details in this sociological study 
but should glance at the general economic condition in order to get 
a view of the material background of the sanitary forces and the cones- 
ponding forces in sociation and social metabolism. The examination 
will thus be parallel to that in connection with the sociology of conges¬ 
tion, overcrowding and housing reform (Part III, Ch. vii.). 

The economic condition of the Indian people is well reflected, as 
we have seen several times (pp. 42, 203), in the returns of the In¬ 
come-tax department. The number of assessees for the income-tax in 
All-India during 1938-39 is indicated below, province by province:‘ ,t ' 


Province 

1. Bombay 

2. Bengal 

3. Madras 

4. Punjab 

5. U. P. 

6. Bihar 

7. C. P. 


Asscsscrs 

•• 59> 2 33 
49,604 

• 33 > 5 21 
29,128 
22,017 
12,642 
8,141 


49 AU'huliii In nu,c Tax Rcfirst :n\d Return' irjjS' 39 (Delhi, 1940). p. 21 
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Province 

Assessees 

8. Sind 

- 7 > 3 6 4 

9. Assam 

... 5,254 

10. N.W.F.P. 

2,582 

11. Orissa 

... 2,064 

12-23. Others 

Total in all-India 285,940 


Out of the total All-Indian population of 353 millions 285,940 
persons (including companies) were in a position to pay the income-tax, 
i.e., had annual incomes of Rs. 2,000 or upwards. This was 0*081 °/ 0 
of the total population. No index could be more telling about the 
‘absolute’’ poverty of a people. (Supra, pp. 395-400). 

The net collection for 1938-39 was Rs. 134,428,924.™ This 
means that per head of population the income tax realized was Re. o ^ 
( = 5 annas 8 pies) only. 

The net collections from super-tax amounted to Rs. 37,170,086. 1 
The number of assessees was 4,210. Per head of population the super¬ 
tax was Re. o*i ( = one anna seven pies only). The total from income 
tax and super-tax was then 7 annas 3 pics per head of total All-Indian 
population during 1938-39. 

The general economic patrern of several countries can be envi¬ 
saged from a few data furnished below. 

The receipts from income tax in Japan during 1934-35 amounted 
to 196,382,000 yens. 2 For a total population of something over 69 
millions this gave 2*5 yen ycr head. 

In 1927 the number of assessees for the income-tax” in Germany 
was 3,150.000 out of a total population of 63,200,000. This was 47 

50 All-India Income-Tax Report tnd Returns nj jrV 39 (Dclu. u^n). 

51 Ibnl pp. 13, 31. 

5?. The Thirty-Sixth T induct A jnd hconomu Annn.il of la pun 
( Tokyo), pp. 3, 2S. 

53 Deutsche W irtsc h.t fish andr (Berlin U M°^ pp. 1, 320 
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per cent of the German population. The collections from income tax 
amounted to RM. 1,544,000,000, i.e., RM. 24-5 per head of population. 

In France the number of assessees for the income-tax during 1929 
was 2,035, 338’ 1 in a population of neatly 4 2 millions. This gives 4’b 
per cent of the total population. 

In the United Kingdom the net produce of the income tax for 
r 934'35 was 227,604,000 for a population of 46,885,000. ” This came 
up to about £4-16-0 per head. 

The figures about income tax or the percentages are not to be used 
for any comparative survey. The standard of living and the social and 
economic conditions are so varied in the different regions considered 
that the statistics should not be treated as comparable for rigidly scienti¬ 
fic purposes. They serve but to furnish realistic pictures about the 
socio-economic pattern of each country. (Supra, pp. 55-57, 68, 198, 
281, 296, 389, 399, 415, 420). 

The “national wealth and income,” the public revenues and 
expenditures, etc. of India cannot be examined here intensively. It is 
enough to get the perspective of inconceivably tremendous poverty,— 
in which health problems, sanitary measures, congestion and housing 
cjuestions have to be invisaged by the student of social mobilities. 
(Snnra, pp. 197, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 308, 309, 399). 

Insanitary Habits of Eur-America 

The habits of the masses and the classes in every country were 
insanitary until a generation or two ago. Even in those countries which 
today spend lavishly on public health tlu health mores have not 
unproved m all groups and in all localities. There is nothing special 
U) find fault with among the Hindus and Muslims of India in regard 
to personal and environmental hygiene. 1 his is an item of sociological 
importance which deserves repetition in scientific circles. 

54 Anna a in StalisUqae 793/ (Paris, 1932) pp. 3, 259 

Statistical Abstract fo> the United Kingdom ty* 1 1 5 (Loudon 1947), 
pp xiii, 197. 
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Not only Greece, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Poland and Russia, but 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal as well as Central Europe, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. have not yet made much progress in personal 
hygiene. The habits of washing and bathing may be examined statis¬ 
tically for Eur-American countries, region by region and class by class. 
It is well known that the number of bathrooms m American cities 
and towns has been increasing in recent years. In England, Germany 
and France also the increase is somewhat noticeable. Increase in wash¬ 
ing and bathing is treated as a function of economic prosperity. But 
exactly what percentage of men, women and children in the entire 
American, British, German, French, or Italian populations does actually 
participate in washing and bathing deserves an intensive examination. 
As for the countries of the lower economic standard,—the Balkan 
Complex, Eastern Europe, Southwestern Europe, Latin America,—the 
quantitative study of washing and bathing may be carried on in a 
somewhat “extensive ’ manner because the data arc too obvious anti 
plentiful to require elaborate investigation. 

The custom of all the members of the family eating from the 
same plate is widely distributed in the villages of Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, the Alpine regions, Poland and the neighbouring 
countries. Sociologists have to take note of the fact that plates, knives 
and forks to which the Londoners, Berliners, Parisians, New Yorkers and 
Chicagoans are used are not the norms of 700 million Eur-Amencans. 
The use of bedsheets, pillow cases and other domestic washings m.n 
appear to be few and far between in the rural centres of not less than 
60 per cent of the European continent. In the matter of underwear, 
both male and female, statistical investigations ought to be conducted 
not only in the villages but in the towns as well of Greece, Jugoslavia. 
Rumania, Poland and other countries of Eastern and South-eastern as well 
as South-western Europe. The Inlcrnattor, d Labour Review of Geneva 
published a well documented monograph on rhe dietaries of Western 
countries (e.g. m 1933). The consumption of meal and vegetables 
per capita has been therein placed on a somewhat: compur alive 
58 
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basis. Similar investigations deserve to be carried on about bed sheets, 
under-wears, handkerchiefs, etc., for all the countries, not only among 
iural folks but among the townspeople as well. Oriental scholars, busi¬ 
ness-men and publicists travelling and investigating in Eur-America have 
invariably been struck by the prevalence of insanitary habits among 
Slavs, Latins, Celts, Teutons and Anglo-Saxons. A statistical study 
is certainly a desideratum in the interest of sanitary and hygienic socio- 
graphy as well as of problems in the dynamics of new health and social 
mores. The topic does not appear to have been properly investigated 
by students of social mobility or transformation and health scientists. 

An examination of the number of windows in the rural and urban 
houses of Eur-America is equally valuable, so far as environmental 
hygiene is concerned. Not the less noteworthy item is the number 
of families in which men, women and children share the same room or 
shed with the cattle in winter in order to get themselves warmed with 
the exhalations from animal friends. Instances are to be found noi 
only in the Balkan Complex but in parts of Italy also. 

Spitting and nose-blowing are not aesthetic phenomena. But in 
public health they are ofNtttraord inary importance. Anti-tuberculosis 
associations and health visitors in every Eur-American country are 
painfully aware as to how difficult it is to change the habits of Slavs, 
Latins, Anglo-Saxons and others in regard to these matters. There 
is law and there is punishment in the advanced countries. And yet 
sociologists may be justified m investigating, village by village, 
throughout the length and breadth of the Western world in ordei 
to ascertain how many individuals use handkerchiefs and how many 
millions the pants, shirts and other garments or washings. The condi¬ 
tions o' clothing and the body which promote the propagation of lice or 
bed-bugs in all the regions of Eur-America may likewise be investigated 
bv sanitary and social scientists with profit. 

In the comparative sociology of sanitation and public health these 
and other items are to be carefully considered. While examining these 
daia the sociologist i> to get orientated to the (act that the sun’s rays 
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have endowed the tropical and sub-tropical regions with certain privi¬ 
leges which render personal as well as environmental sanitation almost 
automatic and a matter of course. Washing, bathing, bodily clean¬ 
liness, rinsing the mouth after meal, ventilation, the hygiene of clothing, 
and many other sanitary and biologico-vinl customs, ac haras or folk¬ 
ways arc first postulates of the social pattern in countries like India. 
And these health and sanitary acharas are as prevalent among Muslims 
as among Hindus, as widely distributed in villages as in towns. It is 
only or chiefly in countries which by nature, history and habit are in¬ 
sanitary, dirty and unclean that cleanliness has to be preached as being 
“next unto godliness.” Those regions, however, which by nature, 
tradition and custom are almost unconsciously used to cleanly personal 
habits do not require such philosophies. But, as usual, they may and 
do have other shortcomings, and in the interest of further progress arc 
in need of adequate recipes and measures for promoting health and 
vigour. (See, supra, “The Samskara Pattern of the 1 lindus pp. 34s 
— i, and “The Health Pattern of the Dharmasastras and Ayurveda , 
pp. 413-417). There is no finality in progress. 

The absence of sanitary habits in Eur-America has been dealt with 
in the chapter on the housing complex (pp. 284-289). It is worth re¬ 
peating that in Germany as elsewhere the state followed laisscz fairc 
and non-intervention in housing, sanitation, street-laying etc. during 
the first part of the nineteenth century. It was the epoch of liberalism 
in economics and politics.The width of the streets, the light and 
air of the lodgings, and the congestion problems were treated as the 
private affairs of individuals. The state did not consider its duty to 
interfere but remained a spectator with “hands off. Insanitary habits 
as manifest m high infant mortality and othei indices were German 
as general Western characteristics. 

Germany like England anti the L T . S A. represents today the 
highest standard in modern sanitan ideologies and achicw menrs Bin 

156 Handwbrterbuch der StdO&wtsst’nsch often (fern 1926), Y <>1. VII 
pp. 837, See Supra p. 86 
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in perhaps 75-80 per cent of Eur-America medieval sanitary conditions 
are surviving. These survivals and persistences of the old insanitary 
folkways in Eur-America deserve careful study and preventive treat¬ 
ment as much as those elsewhere. 

The social pattern of the primitive type as existing in modern 
times is to be found not only in Asia and parts of Europe but in the 
unhygienic conditions of Latin America as well. In Mexico people 
ask the question, says Barre-Schmidt in the Zeitscbrift fur Geopolitik / 7 
as to why the streets should be kept clean because after all they are soon 
to become dirty. The Mexican peasants are still used to the tools and 
implements of the stone age, says he. 

These data about Eur-America are very important for every student 
of social transformations. They must be brought into bold relief in 
every scientific investigation about hygienic and housing reforms or 
other rural and urban reconstruction projects. The student of social 
mobility is thereby enabled to remain constantly orientated to the fact, 
be it prominently noted, that dirty habits are characteristically Eur- 
American phenomena and must by no means be regarded as the exclu¬ 
sive products of the Asian or African sun, mountains, forests and 
rivers. Insanitary manners and customs have not yet completely dis¬ 
appeared, as is thoughtlessly postulated, from the personal life of 
some of the richest classes in the prosperous sections of the Western 
world. Habits are tenacious. 

The presence of insanitary habits and unhygienic folkways among 
the English people in the third quarter of the nineteenth century is 
attested by Ncwsholmc in Evolution of Preventive Medicine (London, 
1927, pp. 132-134). Linen was used little, as wc understand, and cotton 
underclothing much less. • Slums were in existence. Lodging houses 
were not regulated. There was no strictness in the lime-washing of 
infected bed rooms and in the cleansing of bedding. Lice flourished 
on account of over-crowding and dirty clothes. Unclean bedding, bed- 

57 Heidelberg, February 1939, pp. 1*3, Article on Mexikanischc 

V)oblcme. 
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clothes and garments helped the propagation of lice from person to 
person giving fillip to typhus epidemics. 

The cases admitted into the London Fever Hospitals for typhus 
and enteric (typhoid) fever from 1848 to 1870.were as follows: 

Period Typhus Enteric 

1848-50 1,070 427 

1851-60 2,782 1,845 * 

1861-70 14,678 3,716 

The annual death rate from enteric in England-Wales from 1871 to 
1925 is indicated below: 


Period 

Number 

Period 

Number 

1871-80 

33 2 

1901-10 

9 1 

1881-90 

198 

1911-20 

35 ' 

1891-1900 

*74 

1921-25 

2 5 

The decline in 

mortality from 

enteric is an index 

to the effective 


ness of social legislation which was lirected against insanitary habits 
among the British people. 

Insanitary habits constitute the socio-biological ecology of infant 
mortality. The prevalence of high infant mortality in Europe until 
very recent times points, therefore, but to the existence of bad hygiene 
among European peoples in town and country. 

The ‘ ‘equations of comparative demography’' have been establish¬ 
ed on the basis of international historical statistics in my Comparative 
Birth , Death and Growth Rates (Calcutta, 1932)- In infant mortality 
index the Indian subcontinent exhibits conditions which may be 
placed in England. France, Italy uid Germany somewhere between 
1880 and 1914* The insanitary conditions of Europe of that genera 
tion need no further evidence. 

Down to 1750 in England-Wales three fourths of the infants born 
died before reaching the age of 5 years. The causes, according to 
Newsholme (loc. cit., p. 205), were “privation often so general as to 
constitute famine, neglect, cspeualh the neglect associated with gin 
drinking and drunkenness, and gross ignorance of methods of 
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feeding. These are somewhat old conditions but none the less describe 
the general sanitary folkways of some of the peoples in the Western 
world and ought to be carefully noted for the perspective. 

Infant mortality rates in England from 1841 to 1900 are furnished 
by Newsholme as follows: 




Year Infant mortality Year 

1841-45 148 1871-75 

i8 4 6 ' 5 ° >57 1876-80 

i8 5'-55 > 5 6 1881-85 

1856-60 152 1886-90 

1861-65 15 1 1891-95 

186670 .57 1896-1900 


Infant mortality 

l 53 

J 45 

'39 

‘45 

156 


1 lie Italian and German infantile mortality rates were above 200 
during 1876-85. From 1876 to 1909 the rate in Czarist Russia ranged 
between 254 and 247. 

In Bavaria the infant mortality rates from 1840 to 1877 were 
never less than 300 p.a. Down to 1911 they were always above 200. 
The following table indicates the position: 


Period 

1840-77 

1881 

1886 

1895 


Rate per Year 
Never less than 300 
284 


2 93 

278 


x 9°° 27S 

I 9°5 241 

I 9 11 223 

Down to the end of the eighteenth century plague was a regular 
viMior to tht diverse regions of Europe both in villages and towns. 
South-eastern Europe received frequent visitations from this disease in 


58 Woytinsky: Dig Welt in Zablen Vol. I. (Berlin 1925), p. 82. 

59 Bayern a bnuoicLlttng ntich Hen Urgebntssm Her amllichen Stattstih 
(Munich 1915).- p. 14. 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century. During 1878-79 the Volga 
region of Russia was invaded and in 1899 Southern Russia as well as 
Spain in South-western Europe. 

In 1832 the deaths from cholera 0u in Paris were at the rate of 55 
per 1000, and in 1849 at the rate of 45*6. Berlin’s rate in i860 was 
41-6, Elamburg’s in 1892 was 41*1. In Naples in 1884 c l iere were 
44*2 deaths from cholera out of every 1000 deaths. 

During 1871-75 the deaths from pox 01 per 10,000 were as follows 


in certain countries of Europe: 



Countries Deaths 

Countries 

Deaths 

1. Finland 21-9 

3. England 

4 ' 1 

2. Belgium 1 

3*5 

4. Sweden 

37 



5. Denmark 

2-8 * 

In 1926 the cases of 

pox in Europe 

were by countries as 

: follows 

Countries 

Pox 

Countries 

Pox 

i. England-Wales 

10,222 

7. Poland 

74 

2 European Russia 

5>°39 

8. Switzerland 

1 53 

3. France 

554 

9. Germany 

7 

4. Italy 

112 

io. Rumania 

' 7 

5. Spain 

108 

11. Jugoslavia 

7 

6. Greece 

104 

12. Lithuania 

3 


No detailed history of diseases, country by country, is of interest 
to the sociologist as such. Hygienists, health workers, social legislators 
and patriots have but to get convinced that no climatological, racial, 
religious or cultural superiority can be claimed, by the Western world 
for centuries so far as the sanitary habits of the peoples, left to them¬ 
selves, arc concerned. The treatment ol the situation in the East or the 
Tropics and of course in India docs not require to be prefaced with am 
lecture relating to the alleged peculiarities or extraordinarily special ci1 
• umstanceS m the mentality or behaviour oi Indian or other Oriental 


60 W. Woytinsky: Welt in Zcth^n. Vok I (Berlin 1925] p. no. 

61 Woytinsky: Welt in Zahlcn Vol. VII 'Berlin 1921)) I 1 ’ M 
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peoples. No special case of substantial importance can be made for or 
against Asia from the viewpoint of sanitary folkways and hygienic 
aebaras in any study of social mobility or transformation. 

Many of the sociologists, hygiene doctors, social workers, health 
visitors, directors of institutions for nurses, etc. who are prominent 
today in the international cultural, philanthropic and political arenas 
of Eur-America may still recall their days of childhood, nay, of youth 
and early manhood when not everything was well on earth in the 
hygienic way in their towns and villages, in their family homes, 
apartment houses, slums and tenement quarters simply because they 
were located in the non-tropical regions and among non-Asian and non- 
African races. For every unhealthy or iftsanitaty feature noticed today 
in Asia or Africa any scientifically dispassionate sociologist should be 
able to furnish relevant anthropologico-historical data from the rural and 
urban homes of Eur-Americans of the last generation, nay, of the present 
generation also. The social worker ought to be ideologically prepared 
to deal with East and West under the same conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and pressure,” as has been maintained by the present author 
m 'The Futurism of Young Asia” 02 published in the International 
Journal of I Abies (Chicago, July, icji8). Besides, the housing, sani 
tary and other socio-economic conditions of Russia, Poland, the Balkans 
etc. should be constantly kept in mind. 

It may often be nothing but brutal inhumanity on the part of the 
social worker when he or she goes about condemning the health habits 
of the Asian masses. It is too well known that the habits of the masses 
in Eur-Amcrica have been transformed almost exclusively through state 
activities, state propaganda, state finance and state employees. Almost 
every little habit that has been changed in the countries of “new sani¬ 
tation has been to all intents and purposes changed not because of the 
individual initiative of the people but because of the government pres¬ 
sure, government advice, and government monetary help. 1 his is 
62 Available* as a chapter in The Sociology of Races Cultures and Human 
Progress (second edition, Calcutta, 19*9). 
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another item in social change, dynamics or mobility which the socio¬ 
logist can never repeat too often. (Supra, pp. 57, 3°5"3 I 4> 4 I 5 ) f 

All this is the first thing that every student of social science knows 
about other countries. But this is the only thing that is forgotten when 
dealing with the hungry millions of India or other countries of Asia in 
regard to sanitation. The health reconstruction of rural areas has been 
effected in every country by the Government spending large sums of 
money in those centres and not by mere platitudes culled from a few 
health manuals or psychological treatises dealing with health-minded- 
ncss and intelligence quotient. The most important force was and is 
money, aye, government money. Along with it there is an army of 
propagandists and officials, all maintained by government money. 
Voluntary, unpaid, patriotic workers have, of course, a place in every 
social pattern as pioneers, enthusiasts, propagandists, and inspirers. 
But it should be a sociological fallacy to mention them as the founda¬ 
tion of a country-wide sanitary organization or rural reconstruction any¬ 
where on earth. In a country like India where intellectuals and creative 
thinkers or workers can hardly get two meals a day it may only be im¬ 
pertinence on the part of well-meaning health experts to talk about 
voluntary work, sanitation-mindedness, patriotic services or private 
efforts of individuals. 

There is hardly anything but finance in the strategy of sanitary 
equipment. Some of these items have been discussed in my Sociology 
of Population (Calcutta, 1936). I am not interested in this work in 
the financial arrangements of the Indian administration. Nor is this 
study an economic investigation into the public health activities of tlu 
Government of India. For the present, it is enough to know that 
rural-urban health problems and policies are of the universal type, 
valid as much in Eur-America as in Asia and Africa. In regard to 
India no health worker, village-remaker or economic planner ought to 
be so unreasonable as to commit the fallacy of believing in the existence 
of certain specially undesirable features, (n this field as in other*' 
there is no place for monistic dimatologic il or raciolngical mteipn tanonv 
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In his Problem of Rural Reconstruction Work (Calcutta 1938, 
p. 23) Amulya Chatterji observes that “as conditions are in this country 
the State will have to give the lead in many respects.” The second 
part of this statement is reasonable but the first part is sociologically 
quite questionable. It should not be regarded as a peculiar or an 
exceptionally regrettable feature of India that the lead will have to 
be given by the State. This is but a conclusion from the experience of 
every people about the role of the state and etatisme. Everywhere in 

the two hemispheres the state has functioned as a powerful,_although 

not the sole,—determinant in the remaking of the people’s health. 
This does not imply, however, that the individuals, the communities 
or the public are but passive agents in social mobility. What is essen¬ 
tial for every health, economy and culture statesman to recognize is the 
predominant activity of the state in the metabolistic processes, first, 
regarding initiation and secondly, in their subsequent development 
and management. The role of socialism in the dynamics of sanitation 
and hygiene is a first postulate of contemporary public administration. 

The dignity of the individual as a crearive agent in social meta¬ 
bolism, cultural transformation and progress has been systematically 
upheld in this work as against the social determinism of Marx and 
Durkheim. (Pp. 127-132, 314). In my “Sociology of Creative Dis¬ 
equilibrium in Education” ( Calcutta Review, July 1940) “the basic 
foundation of freedom, democracy and socialism in education and cul¬ 
ture as in politics” has been announced to be “self-help, sclf-dircction, 
individual initiative and individual crcativencss. “Creative indivi¬ 
dualism is the life-blood of my man as a moral agent. 1 his was the 
position also in my Science of History (London 1912). My demand 
for etatisme and state “patriotism” in matters of public health is then 
adequately orientated to the moral responsibilities of the individual. 
Individualism must not be momsru or blind enough to overlook us 
limitations in schemes of social dynamics or human transformation. 
(Sec, infra, the section on ‘Sell determined Choice of the Goal and the 
Way m Pan V. The Theory of Progress. 
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The High-Salaried Foreign in the 
Indian Social Pattern 

A chief ingredient in the social pattern of Indian villages and 
towns is the extraordinarily high salary of the foreign official. The 
great difference in salary between the foreign official and the Indian 
in the same kind of occupation and the same quality of work is another 
feature of this pattern. These items constitute the sociography of that 
peculiar type of ethnocentrism known as the “white man s burden 
or albinocracy. This is an aspect of la sociologie coloniale to .which 
scholars have not devoted adequate attention. 

The student of social forms and sociations has to visualize the 
inter-mental processes and interhunian relations in which foreigners dtaw 
several times the emoluments and allowances of varied names that the 
indigenous officials can normally or possibly expect. He has to get 
orientated, further, to the situation that in hardly any instance can the 
foreigners be demonstrated to be superior to the local workers in intelli¬ 
gence, ability or character. Not less note-worthy is the fact that 
virtually the entire brain work as well as, of course, the mechanical 
office w'ork are done by local subordinates. 

As long as Indian sociography must postulate the unduly heavy 
financing of public administration on account of the differential 
treatment to be accorded to foreigners for no other qualifications 
except their being foreigners Indian revenues, fundamentally miserable 
as they are, would ever remain too inadequate for the purposes of 
health, hygiene, housing, roads, water-supply, agriculture, village uplift, 
co-operatives, education and other socio-culiural interests. And the 
sociologists of Eur-America would be perpetually provided with oppor 
trinities for unthinkingly and unscientifically pointing to the tropical 
climate, Indian geography, Hindu-Muslim religious practices and 
other folkways as the only cause <u •-aiises of India s hackw.u diu s.s in 
rural, sanitary, housing, cattle, farming and allied matters The svien 
trific and reasonable attitude for sociology should be to place the finger in 
very large proportions on the high salaried foreigner. A chief ami °f 
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social dynamics may turn out to be to emancipate the Indian social 
pattern from that situation. The totalitarian swarajification, i.e., the 
Indianization of the administrative personnel in all the higher rungs of 
the system is likely to be considered as the very first desideratum with 
a view to the transformation of the socio-sanitary and cultural pattern 
in Indian villages and towns. 

No student of social mobility can, however, afford to be advaita or 
monistic enough to consider this swarajification to be the only desi¬ 
deratum. The slenderness of funds available for constructive social work 
is not all to be attributed to the high salaries commanded by foreigners. 
The problem of India s poverty is, as we have indicated in a previous 
context, more fundamental than this. (Supra, p. 309). 

The social pattern of a colony or a dependency places the foreigner 
automatically in the dominant position simply because he is a foreigner 
and compels the local talent to submit to inferior position and salary. 
The foreigner is thereby enabled to command the experiences of varied 
kinds, and the indigenous officials deprived of the chances of picking 
them up. All the same, rhe experts in la sociologie colon idle rush 
forward to condemn the indigenous worker as devoid of experience and 
incapable of leadership while they applaud the foreigner as an c<pert, 
outstanding genius, or man of all-round experience. It is because of 
such nuil-observations and rnnl-intcrpretations that a great deal of social 
science produced in Eur-America has been vitiated and rendered utterly 
worthless except to members of the ruling races. A reform in the 
methodology of societal investigation is a pressing necessity. 

The psycho-social configuration of India is normally acculturatcd 
to high salaries and allowances. Even Indians themselves cannot as a 
rule think of lowering the rates of salaries as long as foreign officials 
enjoy high rates. This can be only a suicidal measure, because it 
would serve but to lower the Indians still further in social ranking and 
economic status. It is the high rates commanded by foreign officials 
that determine the position, prestige and dignity of the entile bureau¬ 
cratic ecology, A relatively loss' salary for the same kind of occupation 
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implies automatically a lower ability and qualification as well as a 
lower “rating” or estimation in the eyes of the administration and the 
• public. The Indian milieu is thus vitiated by the foreign elements in 
the public services of the country. The circle is so vicious today that 
it is extremely difficult to point out if the foreigner or the Indian is 
responsible for the high rates in salary and allowance. 

It is a notorious fact that for functions which carry a monthly 
salary of something like Rs. 350-400 in Japan, France and Italy in the 
equivalents of yens, francs and fires the foreign officials in India com¬ 
mand, generally speaking, rates ranging between Rs. 2000 and Rs. 3000. 
The few Indians who are entitled to rise up to this grade naturally 
exercise a despotocracy of the most questionable type in the Indian 
social pattern. (See, supra, pp. 229-230). The lower grade officials 
attitudinize themselves to the higher and the still lower in consonance 
with the mores of the foreign-dominated hierarchy. There is hardly 
any country in the world where the tyranny of distinctions in salary is 
more dehumanizing in social interactions than in India. 1 he most 
undesirable form of bourgeois class-distinction is perhaps embodied in 
the differential salary-sociography of Indian towns and villages. 

The non-Indian officials (pp. 197, 200) reach the monthly 2000 
Rupee grade (Class A Group I.) in a few years after commencement, 
say, by the 38th year and rise up to nearly the 4000 Rupee-level 
(comprising diverse allowances) towards the close of their careers 
(55th year). They may be taken to be flourishing, generally speaking, 
on the average 2,500-3,000-Rupcc standard. 

The non-Indian’s monthly pension to be enjoyed and spent abroad 
is calculated on this high basis. In Indian economics this pension is 
known to be an important factor in the “drain” of wealth from India 
by foreign officials. There is, howcvei. a human aspect of this item. 
The salary earned by an individual is his own property. He should 
therefore be invested with every right to spend it wherever lie fibers. 
But, of course, during the last decade many countries including Imkey 
and Iran in Asia have imposed a ban on the export of salaries our I die- 
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country in any form. With very few exceptions the Indian officials 
(P- 197) move within the 150-500-Rupce limits (Class B, Group IV). 
Naturally, therefore, it is quite human if the non-Indian official se croit 
un personnage, as La Fontaine, would say, i.e., considers himself to be 
something extraordinary, “charismatic” 03 or God’s anointed in the 
bureaucratic and socio-cultural system of India. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the servants, cooks, bearers, 
waiters and chauffeurs of the non-Indian officials,—mainly Muslim but 
in pare Hindu,—earn generally Rs. 35-75 p, m . That is, the earnings 
of these manual workers are as a rule higher than those of the office 
clerks, stenographers, schoolmasters, journalists, authors, and all those 
who belong to class C, Group VI. (p. 197). It is from such domestic 
servants that the non-Indian officials derive their ideologies about 
India, Indian culture, India’s aptitudes, virtues and vices. Very rare 
arc die contacts cultivated by foreign officials with the other classes of 
the Indian people. (See infra, Part V. ch. iv.) 

Be it observed that the differential psychology prevails not only in 
th< interaction, Indian vis-a-vis foreign, but in the intra-Indian orienta¬ 
tions as well, i.e., in the relations between one Indian and another 
Indian. The salaried hierarchy has engendered a poisonous oligarchy in 
the entire Indian atmosphere which every student of inter-mental pro¬ 
cesses has to visualize while discussing modern sociations. 

Those who are in the game of practical social reform can find 
quite a life’s task in this particular field. As students of interhuman 
relations we cannot afford to pass by this particular item in the social 
pattern of Indian villages and towns. 

Two dominants have been emphasized in the administrative pattern 
of India. The first is the excessively high salary. The second is the 
employment of foreign personnel. In spite of the vicious circle referred 
to above, then, is no doubt that the second s the cause of the first. 

63 Max Weber Wirtschaft und Gescllsckaft (Tubingen 1923 Vo). I. 
chapter iii sections 3-5, IO , Vol. II. Part HI. chs. vi, ix.). 
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For the present, we are not interested in the cause. The two items 
should be taken independently in order to analyze some of the forces 
in sociation. No Eur-Amcrican sociologist appears to have grasped 
the significance of this social pattern in the sociologie coloniale. But 
the men and women of the colonies and dependencies, no matter what 
their profession, income, political views, and religious sentiments, are 
perpetually conscious of these social dominants. 

The justification of the “highly paid service” in medical-sanitary 
as in other lines has been rightly challenged by Amulya Ukil in his 
presidential address at the Medical and Veterinary Research section of 
the Indian Science Congress (Benares, 2-8 January 1941)- The “racial 
discrimination in the services,” —i.c., the maintenance of foreigners at 
high salaries, —has also been referred to by him. In regard to this 
second item, so far as the purely medical-sanitary department is con 
corned, he finds “no technical justification for its continuance in the 
present century.” He is convinced that there is “a sufficient number 
of highly trained technical workers available in the country who can 
replace the superior services entirely without any loss of efficiency and 
run the organization at much less cost.” 

Ukil calls attention to the fact that out of 364 Indian Medical 
Service (I.M.S.) officers, who are meant for military duty, 220 are- 
employed in the civil services. The financial burden of this system 
can be envisaged below : 



Items 

Rs. 

I. 

Salaries and Allowances 

6,000,000 

2. 

Leave salaries, deputation pay. 



sterling overseas allowance, etc. 

1,600,000 

3 - 

Pensions payable in U.K. 

Extra. 


In the above schedule No. 2 is ro be taken as part of No. 1. It 
enables the student of sociations to visual i/e another agency that intensi¬ 
fies the poverty of India. A substantial proportion of the regulai 
income is automatically spent abroad and not at home. I he come 
amount of pensions is likewise earmarked for being spent ;ll>ru ul. 
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And, finally, even in item No, 1. a large part is normally sent abroad for 
savings and investments. These realistic details serve to explain the 
meaning of the high-salaried foreigner in the Indian social pattern. 

The heaviness of the financial burden associated with this adminis¬ 
trative pattern is patent to every Indian. Ukil gives a concrete illus¬ 
tration. He has totalled the expenses of the highly paid I.M.S. as 
functioning in one province, Bengal. Employing his calculations we 
may establish the following equation: 

All the I.M.S. officers = 575 public health nurses. 

Not that these public health nurses are in existence. Ukil suggests 
that in case the I.M.S. officers—whatever their number,—were remov¬ 
ed from Bengal, this province would be in a position to provide for 
575 public health nurses at so many thanas (police jurisdictions) at 
the local rates of salary per month. 

The salaries prevalent in France during 1919-21 W erc described 
by me in the Collegian (Calcutta) for No. 2. August 1921. The 
statement reads as follows: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the phenomenal rise of prices the highest salary 
paid by the French republic to the most eminent professors of the first 
grade is 25000 francs a year. At the moment of writing, the rate of 
exchange is approximately 3 francs per Rupee. Seven or eight months 
ago, the exchange was a little over 4 francs per Rupee. That is, the 
salary of “Grade A” professors in France today is about Rs. 8,333 a 
year. In December 1920 the salary was less than Rs. 6.250 a year. 

The first grade piofcssors are divided into four classes. The 
lourth class in this grade, i.e., the A, IV. man gets 21.000 francs per 
year, i.c., Rs. 7,000 (July 1921) or Rs. 5,250 (December 1920). 

“In July 1921 the salaries of Lc Chatelier, Painleve and Boutroux, 
men who are revolutionizing science and philosophy thus range from 
about Rs. 600 to about Rs. 700 a month. In December 1920 the scale 
was from about Rs. 440 to about Rs. 520 pet month. 

“The budget makers of India's Syuaraj will have to carefully study 
these figures. 
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“The salary of the second grade in French educational .administra¬ 
tion ranges from that of the third class, i.e., B. HI at 14,000 francs to 

that of the B. I. at ft*s. 18,000 a year. 

“The Government of France classifies all instructors into altogether 
four grades. The fourth grade ‘D’ is divided into five classes. The 
salary 3 of D, V. e.g., of a new laboratory assistant in pharmacy or 
medicine is 7,000 francs a year or less than Rs. 200 a month. In 
December 1920 it was about Rs. 150 a month. 

“In the defilements, i.e., in the mofussil (country districts) the 
rates are slightly lower than in the metropolis. Thus the scale is from 
D, V. at 6,000 francs A, I. at 22,000 frs. a year. 

“There is no differential treatment accorded to instructors who 
happen to belong to one or other of the five groups of 'forty immor¬ 
tals’ of the Institut dc France because of their permanent contributions 
to the expansion of human knowledge. They are paid at tlu same 
rates as the ordinary members of the Republic s teaching force. 

“Self-sacrifice is not the monopoly of Indian pandits and maulavis. 
Young India’s publicists must have to think thrice before they employ 
the term ‘self-sacrifice’ while discussing the monthly incomes ot its 
patriots.” 

The salary-scale of Germany during 1921-24 has been described 
by me in Parajita Jarman, (Vanquished Germany, 1935, pp. 497 5 ° 2 ) 
which is one of the thirteen volumes of my VartUman Jagat (Modern 
World, 1914-35)- Id those days the salaries were arranged in an ascend¬ 
ing order of thirteen grades or stages commencing at Marks icy (= 
Rs. 75) per month. The grades from 7 to 13 are exhibited below: 


Marks 

7 * 2 4 ° 

8. 400 

9. 450 

10. 500 

11. 550 

12. 700 

13. 800 


Rtl|XVS 
180 
. . • 300 

33 6 
•• 375 
420 
.. S25 

.. 6(X) 


60 
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The highest salary (Grade 13) in German government service was 
M 800 ( = Rs. 600). This was the salary of the highest officials be¬ 
longing to no matter what service,—military, civil, medical, educational, 
ecclesiastical or the like. Nobody in Germany could draw a pay worth 
more than Rs. 600 per month. 

The francs and Marks have been exhibited in their Rupee equi¬ 
valents. As in regard to other topics, in this context also no com¬ 
parison is implied in regard to the standard of living etc. on account 
of these exchange equations. The items of consumption, including 
house, furniture, clothing, music, excursions etc. that belong to the 
400-Mark man of Germany are not necessarily the same as those of 
the 300-Rupee man of India. (Supra, pp. 198, 202, 203, 387, 388). 

For the present purpose, which is neither administrative nor 
economic but sociological, it is not necessary to count the number of 
foreigners in all the services, medical-sanitary as otherwise. The most 
important item is not the number only. The chief point to notice is 
the amount of money absorbed in the maintenance of each officer for 
35 years with salary and allowances as well as with pension for, gene¬ 
rally speaking, another 20 years. The significance of the point can be 
understood only when one watches the income-schedule. Indian 
physicians and surgeons with the highest medical degree, M.B., do 
not as a rule earn more than Rs. 125-250 p.rn. in the mofussil (country). 
In qualifications they are as high as anybody in India. It is reasonable 
to believe that doctors, engineers, lawyers or others are not necessarily 
higher in merit simply because they belong to a Eur-American country 
01 j>ossess Eur-American degrees. Then, again, an Indian professor 
in a non-government, i.c., private college teaching B.A. or B.Sc. 
students in the metropolises or the second grade towns does not as a 
rule earn more than Rs. 125-250 p.rn. on the average. It should, how¬ 
ever, be observed at the same time that in teaching qualifications such 
private college professors are generally on a par with the government 
college professors ns well ns University (i.c.. j ostgrndunte) professors. 
Be this ns it may. the sum of Rs. 125-250 ought to be regnrdcd ns the 
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monthly norm for India adapted to her economic and financial re¬ 
sources, poor as they arc. 

Taking the usual earnings of the highly paid-allowanced-pensioned 
foreigner at Rs. 2500 p.m. we get the following equation: 

1 Foreigner (2500)= 10 Indians (250). 

The foreigner, be it remarked, does not accomplish as much as 10 
Indians. In case he be removed 10 Indians of his calibre can get jobs 
to serve their fatherland, and do 10 times the service. The kind of 
University degrees or other academic and scientific qualifications that 
the foreigner can exhibit is, as a rule, not higher, be it stressed, than 
that of the 125-250-Rupee Indian doctor, engineer or professor. 

Very few persons coming out with a British University degree can 
be demonstrated to be superior in merit to the Indian intellectuals 
(with Indian degrees, M.A., M.Sc., M.B., B.E.). The quality, quantity 
and variety of researches and other activities from non-Indian 
scholars, administrators, scientists and professors have failed to justify 
any claim to intellectual or moral superiority. It is not necessary to 
study all the finances— the revenues and expenditures, —of a colony at 
dependency for sociological purposes. The analysis of the differen¬ 
tiations between a single empire-manager and the men of the colonies 
is enough to indicate some of the processes of sociation. 

The Sozialpolitik of Nazi Germany 

We are here dealing with sanitation as a topic of rural sociology. 
And it is in connection with urban sociology that we have discussed 
‘the housing problem. But housing and sanitation, congestion and 
diseases, townplanning and health constitute one socio-vital complex. 
And it is questionable if on a broad view of the problem one can 
reasonably institute a rural-urban differentiation in regard to this com¬ 
plex. Especially in n sub-continent like India which is overwhelmingly 
rural in population and occupation the problems of health and disease 
as well as congestion and housing reform arc essentially universal 01 
general in character. The question of differential morbidity. JilU-rciv 
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tial mortality, differential congestion, differential housing pattern with 
reference to rural and urban areas may be ignored as much too theo¬ 
retical or much too academic. Be this as it may, the social therapeutics 
of these problems in housing and sanitation are rather simple. One 
word, socialism, is writ large on the statute books of every county in 
the world. This is the inductive generalization from the most diverse 
experiences about social change, mobility or transformation 

At this stage students of social dynamics may be referred to the 
latest patern in sanitation and health socialism as observable in latter-day 
Germany. I have often repeated in the course of this study that 
countries like Germany and England must not be treated by India, 
China, the “Balkan Complex,” etc. as examples to be followed in the 
near future. The German experience is, like the British, an index to 
the highest achievements in social policy that mankind has been able 
up till now to exhibit. (Supra, pp. 17, 30, 39, 55, 68, 87, 122, 185, 
281, 303, 389, 399, 415, 425). 

Etatisme and compulsion as developed in Germany go back in 
theory to the socialism of Fichte’s Gmndlage des Naturrechts (1796), 
and from the viewpoint of practical statesmanship, to Bismarck’s social 
insurance legislation of 1883-89.' ' The state-socialistic endeavours of 
Bismarckian and Imperial Germany were maintained under the re¬ 
public from 1919 to 1932 and have been kept up by the Hitler-state 
since 1933. A great deal of national-socialism is German traditionalism 
in which Hegel rules no less chan Fichte. 

The kind of socialism that has been in operation in Germany since' 
the end of the war of 1914-18 can be seen in the institution of two 
organizations. The first was established in 1924 and has been in exist¬ 
ence* eve r since under the name of / drsorge-verbande (Welfare Associa 
tions). The second is the additional institution created by the Nazi 

64 IT K. Sarkar : Economic Development Vol. I. (Madras, 1926, 1938), 
“The Hitler-State" (Insurance end Enuime Review. Calcutta, October aiu! 
November, 1933, Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta, 1936). 
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regime m 1933 and is called N ationaisozialistischc 1 ohcswoblfahrl 

(National-socialist People’s Welfare). 

The institutions of the Act of 1924 help every needy man with 
the following items, as observes the British economist, Guillebaud in 

The Social Policy of Nazi Germany : fi5 

1. Maintenance proper, including housing, food and clothing. 

2. Medical aid in case of sickness and the aid required for the 
recovery of working capacity. 

3. Maternity aid. 

4. General and vocational education for young persons, 

5. Vocational education for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
cripples. 

One of the functions of the Nationalsocialist People’s Welfare 
organization established in 1933 is to conduct the W inter hilfe*"' (winter 
relief) campaign for six months from October to March. The money 
raised on four occasions is indicated below: 


Year 


Reichsmarks (million) 


1 933*34 

35 0) > 


1 934*35 

361 


' 935 - 3 6 

37 2 


1 936-37 

408 


pood, coal and clothing arc the 

principal items of gifts in 

kind 

with which the needy are helped 

out of this Wintohlife 

fund. 


During 1936-37 not less than i,35o,ckx^ voluntary workers were deploy¬ 
ed in this campaign. This, by the bye, is an instance of what volun 
reers can accomplish in the general milieu of extraordinary and totali¬ 
tarian social services rendered in thousand and one ways by the stave 


6£5 Cambridge, 1941, pp. 04-100. 

66 13 . K. Sarkar: "Winter Relief in Germany,” ‘ German Winter Relief 

ar a Form of Social Service.' ‘Winter Relief in Germany’ (Client 1.1 A< . 
May 1935. June, 1936, July 1938). “Social Service in German Winter Relief* 
{Fralntcidba Bharat a, Ramakrishna Mission, Calcutta, October 1936. 
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It is not the kind of voluntary service about which the government 
servants in India lecture to the people. 

The following socio-economic equation has been established by 
me in the Calcutta Review for May 1936: 

German Winter hilfe = Bengali Musbti-bhiksha (alms in the form 
of handfuls) on a Herculean scale. 

A very large-scale activity of the Nationalisozialistische Volks - 
woblfahrt is to be seen in the institution of Mutter und Kind 
(Mother and Child). A nation-wide service is provided in the form ot 
advice, instruction and help for young mothers and for children. 
More substantial items are (1) recuperation homes for mothers alter 
child-birth, (2) nurseries, (3) kindergartens. Rural areas receive special 
attention in the matter of these provisions. Advisory Health Centres 
have been set up throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

The housing socialism 07 of Germany during the last twenty years 
may also be indicated here. From 1919 to 1932 the number of new 
dwellings amounted to 2,650,000. The finances came 50 per cent from 
the state (1) in the form of loans or (2) through subsidies. The pro¬ 
ceeds of a tax on the rent of dwellings were utilized for this financing. 

Under the First four-year plan 68 (1933-1936) of Nazi Germany 
subsidies were given on a liberal scale in order to help forward the 
repairs and improvements of buildings. Between 1933 and 1938 the 
number of new houses provided by the Hitler regime was 1,800,000. 

The housing programme of the Nazis has in addition to other 
things taken special interest m three kinds of buildings: (1) Small 

67 C. W. Guillebaud The Social Policy of Nazi Germany (Cambridge 
1 94 1 )► IT- i6 -*7- 45- 11 3" 11 5- 

68 B. K. Sarkar; “Economic Autarchy as Embodied in the German 

F our-Ycar^Plan“ (Calcutta Review, February, 1938), 1. Si Urt: Die ncuen 

Wcg< tn dvr deulschcn Wirtschaft (Munich, 1936). pp. 39. 44. 56; M Frauen- 
dorfer: Idee und Gestalt der stiindischvn Ntmordnung (Berlin 1936). pp 26-29; 
r-. SeWtc: Sozidpolitik mi Britten Reich (Beilin 1935). pp 18-29. H. WMec 
in.inn: Der Wrp der deuhrbeti Volksu/irtschaftdcbrc (Beilin 1937). p 9 - 
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housing settlements and homesteads which enable the occupier to use 
land as a supplementary source of income. The government spent 
457,000,000 RM. on this item from 1933 to 1938. ( 2 ) ^ olkswohnungen 
(people’s houses). These are cheap houses at low rent built likewise 
with government subsidy. (3) Houses for agricultural workers. These 
also were subsidized by the state. 

The conclusion from a study of these and other items of Sozial- - 
politik in Nazi Germany has been worded by Guillebaud as follows 
(p. 131): “There can be no question at all that the enthusiasm and 
idealism of very large numbers of people in Germany, above all the 
youth, were captured by the ‘socialist half of National-Socialist ideo¬ 
logy. # * Millions of Germans have, in fact, been inspired by 

these ideas and have devoted themselves—often with great self-sacrifice 
— to the task of realizing them, with that revolutionary zeal, that faith 
that can move mountains, which has been one of the outstanding 
features of National-Socialist Germany. Anti they have accomplished 
much that was socially valuable and abundantly worth doing. 

It is interesting that while the life and death armageddon between 
England and Germany has been proceeding on an unprecedented scale 
over the problems of world-hegemony and inter-continental imperia¬ 
lism a British social economist should be able to maintain his objectiv¬ 
ity and scientific dispassion while evaluating the achievements of the 
enemy at their proper worth. 7 his is but another index to the thesis 
systematically established in the present work that the human psyche as 
well as the interhuman Gestalt have always been amalgams of good and 
evil, dharma and a-dharma, love and hatred, right and wrong, nay, peace 
and war. Even in a totalitarian war there is room for the mtcrmental 
processes of peace and the social relations of science and truth (sec infra, 
Part V. The Theory of Progress as Creative Disequilibrium). 

So far as sociations or social processes arc concerned, German socia¬ 
lism is thus identical with British, Japanese and other socialisms. N.u 
an equation is to be established between all these -bourgeois socia 
lisms and the socialism of Soviet Russia also. I here is however, 1 
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fundamental difference, because in Soviet Russia socialism lias already 
become communism on account of the abolition of private capital, private 
profits, private savings etc. This item has been discussed in Part V., 
ch. v. (The Sovietic Regime in Creative Disequilibrium). 

Etatisme and Compulsion in Health Pattern 

Socialism, as embodied in sanitary legislation and equipment or 
in housing reform, is essentially a paternalistic endeavour on the part 
of the state. It is etatisme pure and simple. It implies automatically 
the transfer of the wealth or income of rich rate-payers and taxpayers 
to the poorer and middle classes in the form of roads, parks, houses, 
water supply, and immunization devices. Last but not least, it in¬ 
volves force, compulsion and sanction. The economics of this type 
of social transfers or mobilities has been discussed by me in “The, 
Theory of Wages in the Light of Social Insurance and Public Finance” 
in the Indian Journal of Economics (Allahabad, July 1936). 

In India as in Eur-America and Japan the state compels the house¬ 
owners to sell their properties off to itself or its accredited agents. It 
compels the capitalists to build houses or cottages according to certain 
prescribed norms in regard to light, air, water, windows, height, doors, 
water-closets, kitchens, provision against fire, free space between the 
house and the street or the next houses, etc. It compels the residents 
to leave the dwellings to which they are used in accordance with the 
requirements of the community as decided by itself. It compels the 
people to observe sanitary habits in regard to markets, streets, food, 
drugs, and epidemics. In foreign countries 11 compels the people, 
further, to insure against sickness, accident, unemployment and old 
age. 0 '' These items of social insurance are entirely unknown as yet 
throughout India and constitute but another index to her sue 10-cultural 
lag in the field of etatisme and government compulsion. 

69 13 . K. Snrkar Social Insurant Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta. 
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Compulsion, as associated with socialism in housing and health 
legislation or in shops, markets and factories, is not popular with 
mankind. Both England and Germany as well as France, indeed, 
every country took a long time to get acculturated to the social pattern 
of state control and compulsory observance of sanitary and housing 
regulations. In Soviet Russia, likewise, the Bolshevik stalwarts have had 
to carry on an enormous struggle with the moujiks (peasants), kulaks 
(richer farmers) and other classes in order to make them swallow the 
numerous forms of compulsory etatistic patents. (Part V., ch. v.). 

In France it 70 was not before 1902 that an Act (loi relative a la pro¬ 
tection de la sante ptibliqtie ) could be passed to organize public hygiene, 
although the discussions commenced in 1884. The progress of the 
sanitary institutions was even then very slow for a long time. Down 
to 1925 French men and women amenable to medical observation for 
the purpose of avoiding contamination did not care to submit to the 
sanitary regulations. The story of rrance is the story of England, 
Germany, and indeed all Eur-America. 

The antipathy to compulsion is, inductively speaking, to be 
created as an almost universal attitude. There is nothing Eastern or 
Western about it, nothing tropical or temperate. It is in the te< th of 
tremendous psycho-social opposition that socialistic hygiene and sani¬ 
tary legislation had to make way and ultimately get enacted in Liu- 
America. The curbing of individual liberties in the matter of daily 
movements and domestic arrangements has not had a pleasant history 
in any country. The student of social mobility has but to be thoroughly 
orientated to the universally strong prejudices in Eur-America against 
the loss of independence and the imposition of social'control. It is only 
then that he may appreciate the existence of the same psycho-social 
attitudes in India and those other countries of the world to which modern 
sanitation has yet to come or is coming in insignificant doses. The 

70 A. Fischer: Gtsundheitsfolitih *nd GesmtdheUsgeseizg<!>***& (L‘ 1,m 
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history of social insurance, a thing unknown in India as yet, knows of 
the diverge types of resistance to compulsion from the people’s side as 
manifest in all countries of the world. 

The experiences of J. L. Hydrick, an American doctor, in the 
Dutch Indies, which may be regarded as one of the countries of the 
semi-developed or semi-mcdicval type, have called forth certain observa¬ 
tions. These deserve to be appreciated as possessing universal value 
both in East and West. In his judgment, “an attempt to carry out 
hygienic measures by beginning with the use of force gives rise to 
active and passive resistance which always accompany the enforcement 
of any law which is not supported by public opinion. 71 Therefore any 
attempt to bring the people to a more hygienic manner of living should 
be made not by means of laws, but by educational measures.” 
Hydrick testifies to the fact that in Netherlands India “laws and ordi¬ 
nances were passed, and fines applied, but the work only received the 
passive resistance of the people.” 

The student of social dynamics will only recall the period in France 
from, say, 1S84 to 1902 or even to 1925, and the conditions in England 
during the public health agitation from 1833 to 1848, nay, to 1890. 
I he conviction will be forced upon him that the psycho-social reactions 
of the Indonesian (Javanese, Sumatran, Malayan etc.) to this pattern 
of compulsion in hygiene do not belong exclusively to ‘7 a socio logic 
colonialc . It is the same psycho social reactions that have been observ 
c*d in tlie character of the men and women who belong to the nations 
ruling the colonies. It is impossible to detect any innate differences 
between the sociology impenalisie and the s&ciologk colonialc except 
in so far as the mdn, women and children of the colonies and depen¬ 
dencies ate compelled because of the fact of foreign domination to 
develop new attitudes reactions and orientations. Exactly when com 
puhion us to be employed and how many closes of compulsion at the 
start depends on the practical administrator and his discrimination. 

7 t ). L. Hydrick : hiicnsivc Kurd Hygiene Work and Public Health 
Education of the Public Health Stroke of Netherlands India (Batavia. 1937), p. 7 
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The sociologist, as a student of interhuman relations or social mobility 
is convinced that in health matters compulsion, no matter at what 
stage,—is an absolute necessity. 

The British public health expert, Arthur Newsholme, does not 
beat about the bush or indulge in camouflage tactics in regard to the 
problem of compulsion, state control or socialism. His totalitarian 
eUtismc is embodied in the dictum that the "diminution of personal 
liberty” produced in all directions is not only justified but neces¬ 
sitated by communal life. He is straightforward in the position th.it 
“compulsory intervention needs to be extended into the region o 
physiological as well as pathological life.’ 

In view of the universal psycho-social reactions of man to the 
problems of progress and reconstruction the following statement ol 
Clifford Manshardt should appear to be rather out of the mark. So 
far as 1 am aware,” says he in an article in the Indian Journal of Sana/ 
Work (Bombay), 73 "the rural population in no Province in India is 
begging for ‘uplift.’ The rural reconstruction movement is in most 
instances an imposition from without and gives evidences of the weak¬ 
nesses inherent in such a programme. Manshardt takes no cogni¬ 
sance of the fact that in every country progressive measures, if they' 
arc really progressive, have commenced by being opposed b\ tlu 
masses, and therefore have had to be imposed from without by just 
a few pioneering, "evolutive, and tradition-bre iking individuals. 
India’s reactions to rural reconstruction,—agricultural, sanitary , educa¬ 
tional, social, — are therefore quite normal and m keeping with the 
psychology of social metabolism. 

The sociologist must never forget, besides, the solid realitv, which 
has already been emphasised, namely, that it is with voluminous state 

72 Health PrMtns in Organized Society (I oiuion 1927) pp. 9K-9O "" 
120-122. Sec also die chapter on The Lmniation.s <>f l iberie in C.oii'iiiiinal 
Life.'* (pp. 125-140). 

73 Article on “Government and Rural Reconstruction in the minibia h*i 

December 1940, 316. 
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and municipal budgets that the reconstruction of the social pattern in 
hygiene and housing as in other rural and urban matters has been 
consummated in Eur-America. The transformation of the sanitary 
habits of the men, women and children and their acculturation to new 
folkways in personal and social hygiene, in so far as they are facts, 
have not been the correlates or functions of the race, climate or religion 
of the Westerns but mainly of the millions of dollars or pounds spent 
out of the state or municipal revenues through state or municipal 
channels (pp. 56-57,283-290, 294, 308, 314, 434-436, 457-466, 475-480). 

Attempts on the part of employers to evade the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act 1940 74 by resorting to subterfuge such as 
transferring the names of the servants from the monthly wage register 
to the daily wage register, or to circumvent the rules regulating the 
houis of recess by locking the employees in a compact room and 
making them work there, or by hiding boys employed in hotels in 
kitchens in such a manner that they can be spirited away by the back¬ 
door in the event of an Inspector’s visit to the hotel” are well-known 
tactics in the capitalistic world of Eur-America and Japan. These arc 
no Indian patents. The Social Service League’s organ lias pointed out 
tint the inspecting staff in Bombay is hopelessly inadequate to deal 
with the work, because the Act is applicable to over 50,000 shops and 
establishments, but the Inspectorate consists of only 10 Inspectors. In 
this remedial situation, again, we may recall the earlier conditions of 
all health and factory legislation in England in the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century. 

What is needed in India is more officials appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment, corporation, municipalities, district boards, and union boards 
per 1000 inhabitants. These officials are to be not only men and 
women of general qualifications capable of doing propaganda work 
about health, agriculture, bettei babies, dietetics, cattle improvement, 
co-operative credit or cottage industries. A very large number of these 


74 The So.ial Service Quarterly (Bombay, January, 1941). 
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officials must be technical experts, i.e., men and women trained in 
medicine, hygiene, farming, veterinary science, nursing, midwifery, 
pedagogics, vocational guidance, and such other items. 

Those publicists or officials who talk all the time about developing 
the people’s health-consciousness or village-mindedness and so fotth 
render themselves liable to being charged with inability or, may be, un¬ 
willingness to spend adequate money, employ sufficient personnel and 
build up the requisite institutions throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. It is high time for the government to function more 
democratically and more socialist.cally in the genuinely constructive 
fields than it has done up till now. A few doses of democracy and 
socialism are, as I have often indicated, operating in India on account 
of the Act of 1935. 

The primitive conditions of sanitation in India were rendered self- 
evident in a discussion at the Bangiya Samaj-Vijnan Parishat (Bengali 
Institute of Sociology) 75 led by Amulya Chandra Chatter) i, Director of 
Public Health. John 13 . Grant, Director, All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, pointed out that there was no sufficient 
arrangement for training midwives, sanitary inspectors, hospital nurses 
and national welfare workers. According to Chattcrji, who recommend¬ 
ed the establishment of a Women’s College for Social Service, it was 
essential that suitable trained workers be rendered available in suffi 
cient numbers. It was desirable, said he, that every effort should be 
made to train women workers, because a large amount of the work 
had bearings on women’s welfare as well as children’s health and deve¬ 
lopment. Besides, it was easier for women workers to penetrate into 
the homes and families and approach the women folks than for the 
male workers. In the same strain spoke Rafidin Ahmed, Principal, 
Dental College and Hospital, Amulya Ukil, the tuberculosis expert, 
Sister Saraswati of the Ramakrishna Society for the Medical Education 

75 The discussion was held on April ^ '94«- Sec the reports in >he 
AmnUt Bazar Palrika and the St.:U»>ran. Calcutta, t 9 April, 1940. 
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of Women, Mrs. Ela Sen, professor of literature, as well as the present 
author, as President of the Institute. 

Such discussions are sociologically to be appraised as but the ini¬ 
tial marks of heahh-mindedness and sanitary consciousness confined, as 
they are, to a small circle of elites. (P. 146). Corresponding processes 
among the sanitarily adult countries of Eur-America arc to be encount¬ 
ered somewhere in the ’8o’s or 'go's of the last century. It is not pos¬ 
sible to be precise in these ideological dates. But as in regard to other 
socio-cultural folkways of the modern type, India’s sanitary-hygienic lag 
vis-a-vis England, the pioneer, is to be measured by a chronological 
a stance of over two generations. In regard to France, Germany, 
and the U. S. A. the social distance is relatively shorter. Much 
shorter, of course, is the lag vis-a-vis Italy and Japan. As for Russia, 
although she has always been a “great power’’ in politics, her cultural 
values have been more or less of the Balkan complex. Even under 
the third five year plan (1938-42) Soviet Russia is far behind the other 
great powers and is therefore not very much ahead of India. 70 

The age of voluntary social work of the individualistic character 
ls over in every country. The problems of the industrial wards, areas, 
suburbs 01 towns, on the one hand, ns of the rural areas and peasant 
societies, on the other, cannot he solved by humanitarian charities of 
the employers and the philanthropic associations of well-meaning in¬ 
dividuals or hands of patriotic students and young men. The state has 
10 conic forward with comprehensive schemes of compulsion covering 
all the areas, rural and urban, in one sweep. Half a dozen pamphlets 
about rural reconstruction and a few lectures about samtaiion-mindcd- 
ness do nor exhaust the Government’s duties in ihese lines. The 
employers require to be compelled to co-operate with the state, the 
ni,ini'-ipalims and the union boar.h in hnanung the schemes for housing, 

:erects, parks, health, .ports, bomfica y immunization, clinics, vocational 
guidance and schools. A large number of paid officials of diverse quali- 

Sec. Mpn. | p i 7 . 68. 87-88, 122 125, 282, *03, 389, 
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fications and grades require likewise to be constantly at work in ordei 
to administer the development and welfare of all areas, urban and rural. 
Nothing: short of a totalitarian socialism such as has been found 
effective in Eur-America and Japan should have to be placed before the 
Indian public administration as the goal of social mobility to be attained 
within the shortest possible time. 

It may not be superfluous to add that socialism as prevalent in 
world-culture today is bourgeois or capitalistic socialism. The socia¬ 
lism of Soviet Russia is sui generis . It is anti-capitalistic and anti-bour¬ 
geois socialism and should be rightly called communism. This dis¬ 
tinction is profound (Infra. Part V, ch. v). In so far as and to the 
extent that Soviet Russia is thoroughly communistic there can be no 
identity or equality in socio-political and cconomico-cultural policy 
between herself and the rest of the socialistic world. Comparison is 
possible, first, in the techniques, tactics and methods of social meta¬ 
bolism, mobility, transformation or progress, and, secondly, in actual 
economic and cultural achievements or consummations per head 01 
population and per square mile of territory. In these respects Soviet 
Russia is far ahead of Czarist Russia but is yet lagging greatly behind 
Germany, England and America,—perhaps by nearly a generation and 
a half. She is not yet an “adult of modern civilization. (Supra, 
pp. 66-70, 70-72, 326, 427). 

By the middle of the nineteenth century England had already 
grown into an adult in the efficiencies oi the modernistic complex. At 
that time France and Germany were but infants or youngsters. Italy 
Russia and Japan were virtually nowhere. This is the most funda¬ 
mental perspective in the sociological appraisal of values in industria¬ 
lism, technical efficiency, social service, military power, individual 
creativity’ and consciousness of national mission. In all these lines tie 
mendous power has been developed by tlu Russian people under the 
three Gosplans (1928-42). But this pow i is not yet frighteningly 
overwhelming by the Anglo-German standard which happens r<» b«. 
the highest conceivable in the fifth decade of the twentieth eciuiifi 
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It is in adult British or German estimation that for 170 million 
inhabitants the power of Soviet Russia per capita should appear to be 
somewhat infantile and youthful. Russia is yet a youngster” and may 
grow into an adult in the course of a generation or so in case she is 
enabled to develop her destiny along the superb patriotic and ‘national¬ 
istic’ lines of the five-year-plans. 

But in so far as the socialistic planning of rural and urban patterns, 
—in sanitation, housing, education or farming, —remains a pious wish 
the sociologists will have to treat India as representing a cultural lag 
or social distance of at least two generations in reference to the 4 ‘adult’ 
countries. 7 ' It is for youngsters to talk of private philanthropy, patriotic 
propaganda, or humanitarian welfare work such as prevailed* among 
the adults of today in the third quarter of the nineteenth century and 
to get used to the few doses of state finance such as are available from 
time to time by fits and starts While the processes in the social 
metabolism, rural and urban, would be found to be identical through¬ 
out the world the difference in chronology between India and the 
advanced regions would remain a most patent fact of the world s 
social mobilities and transformations. 



77 B. K. Snrkai : “The Equations of Work!T<•ononiy” (Calcutta- Review, 
June 194O’ iin< l 1 'eonomic Dr rlopm< Vul (Madras 1926, 1938), Vol II 
(Calcutta 1932, 1938). 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN THE THEORIES OF PROGRESS 

Progress in Rural-Urban Transformations 
In the analysis of villages and towns as social patterns we have 
examined the sociations of diverse types. Illustrations have been drawn 
from East and West, It has been possible to analyze the intcr- 
mental .processes and interhuman relations involved in highly developed 
configurations as well as configurations of grades lower in development. 

We notice that the distinctions between patterns,—whatever be 
the name—consist fundamentally more in the quantity or magnitude 
than in the nature or quality of social processes. Throughout these 
discussions the most ubiquitous category has turned out to be mobility,/ 
change, transformation or metabolism in societal relations. One ma\ 
say that to all intents and purposes the abstract category, progress, has 
been the dominant subjectmatter of all the concrete investigations 
that we have carried on in regard to the transformations bearing on 
rural and urban social patterns, whether Indian or Eur-American. 

We may now conclude this study with a query as to what light 
all these rural-urban sociations throw on the nature of progress. What 
is the content of progress? What kind of social mobility is progress? 
In what docs progress consist? What is the nature or form of the goal 
that the idea of progress conveys? Does progress at all uggest any 
goalfulness in and through transformations or metabolisms? Is it worth 
while to employ the category, progress, as something independent oi 
change, mobility, transformation? These ate some of the questions or 
perhaps aspects of one and the same question which it may be possible 
to answer from an inductive examination of the rural and urban mobi¬ 
lities or transformations as well as the diverse social process and social 
forms involved in these “locality pattern changes. 
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Problems like these have also appeared in recent years before other 
inquirers dealing with more or less identical or similar changes, meta¬ 
bolisms, transformations or mobilities. Two of them may be singled 
out, namely, the American sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, and the 
German social philosopher or culture-metaphysician, Oswald Spongier. 

Progress ns Viewed by Sorokin 

In Social and Cultural Dynamics 1 Sorokin warns his readers 
against thoughtlessly confounding him with Spengler and other 
cyclists. “Neither the decay of the Western society and culture, not 
their death is predicted by my thesis,” says he. “What it does assert 
is that one of the most important phases of their life-history, the 
Sen sate, is now ending.” 

One wonders if Spengler, pragmatically considered, says anything 
different. Spengler's “cycle” may not be equivalent to Sorokin's 
“crisis.” Nor are the Spenglcrian categories,—childhood, maturity, 
senility and decay (corresponding to spring, summer, autumn and 
winter)—the equivalents of Sorokin's sensate, ideational and ideal. But 
coming down to the “brass tags,” Sorokin and Spengler are virtually 
looking forward to more or less the same future. Sorokin's world is 
“turning towards its (Sensate's) opposite through a period of transi¬ 
tion. ’ His crisis is but “a sharp and painful turn in the life process 
of the society.” “When the sensate phase seems to be ending, its 
road stretches far beyond the turn into the infinity of the future.” 
What else docs Spengler suggest? In one word, the old Shelleyan 
refrain: “If winter comes, can spring be far behind?” In the 
Spenglcrian categories the world is expecting after the present decline 
the beginning of a new cycle with its spring-childhood pattern. 

The verbal and methodological distinctions between Spengler and 
Sorokin arc immense. There can be no unity or identity between the 
poetic-metaphysical philosophizings and romantic sentimentalities of 
one author and the statistico-historical, scholarly analysis tnd almost 

i Vol. III. New York, 1937 pp. 53v539- 
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quantitative exactness of the other. And yet Sorokin s last word is 
Spenglerian in substance. “The most urgent need of our time, says 
he, “is the man who can control himself and his lusts, who is compas¬ 
sionate to all his fellowmcn, who can see and seek for the. eternal values 
of culture and society, and who deeply feels his unique responsibility in 
this universe. If the conquest of the forces of nature is the main 
function of the scnsate culture, the taming of man, his humanization, 
his ennoblement as the participant in the Divine Absolute, has always 
been the function mainly of the ideational culture. Hence the urgency 
of the shift from sensatism to ideational ism, from the subjugation and 
control of nature by man to the control of man by himself. 

If this be Sorokin’s prayer for the future he is praying like the old 
Hindu social philosophers for the advent of the Y ugavatara (God- 
incarnate-in-man) and in virtually the same terms. For, the Avatara 
is in demand among the Hindus whenever corruption creeps in into 
order and bad customs are in the ascendant, and so forth. While pray- 
ing for the emergence of the ideational culture in order that it ma\ 
replace the degradation and mechanization of men engendered by sen¬ 
satism and counteract the reduction of man to a “mere organ moti¬ 
vated by sex,” “devoid of divine park, Sorokin is but repeating in 
new phraseology the condemnation by Spongier of the “degenerate 
culture, i.e., the “civilization” of the cosmopolis or the giant city. 
Spengler’s love for the culture of heart, spirit, sou^ and what not asso¬ 
ciated with the village, the country and the peasant is likewise to hr 
encountered in the milieu of Sorokin’s futurism. Sorokins idcationa- 
lism is not necessarily identical in so many words with the village- 
country-peasant complex. But the analogy between the Spenglerian 
yearning after the springtime and youth is substantially identical with 
Sorokin’s quest of the ideational. 

It is interesting that Sorokin does not want by any means to be 
identified with pessimists. His theory, says he, is optimistic,* because 
“if it points to the decline of the present sen sate phase and the prob.H 

2 Sorokin, lov tit. p. 538. 
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bility of a grim transition, at the same time it indicates the possibility 
of the rise of a new magnificent ideational culture, society, and man.” 
If this is the logic employed by Sorokin about himself he should be 
able to employ it about Spengler also. It is unreasonable to characterize 
Spengler as a pessimist simply because his book bears the word 
Untergang (Decline) on its very title. Sorokin draws the attention of 
his readers especially to the fact that his own book “does not predict 
either the death or decline of the Western culture and society.” Per¬ 
haps he wants the readers to understand that Spengler should not be 
taken as an optimist because the death or decline of the Western is his 
thesis. But nobody should be misled by such statements. In Spengler 
the death or decline is the death or decline of forms, styles, phases, etc. 
It is but the same death or decline of forms that Sorokin preaches when 
he establishes the end of the sensatc phase. 


Spengler s Optimism 

The identity between the two thinkers is factual and pragmatic. 
It is inexplicable, therefore, that while Sorokin in his peroration is 
supremely conscious of the “magnificent ideational culture, society, 
man” that are supposed to be coming he should forget to give the 
Devil his due and to recognize in Spcngler’s thesis the promise of 
“cultures yet to be.” * Spengler’s is not a closed system. No genuine 
cycle-philosophy can be a closed system. The regeneration of life that 
is going to take place in the twentieth century or perhaps later in the 
near future (say, after 2200), is an important pronouncement of his 
theory. Spengler believes that the will to victory of the exact sciences 
will be overthrown by the “new element of inwardness. He trusts 
also that an “infinitesimal music of the boundless world-space’ is going 
to be developed and that it will enable Western science to return to 
us spiritual home.”' If after this, Spengler s vision is not to he 

4 The Dr cine of the West, Vo). f (London 1926) , p. 428 

4 For Spengle r see B. K. Sarkai ; The Pol,Heal Philosophies Since 1 905. 
Vo!. I (Madras, 1928), pp. 28 f 286. 
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appraised ns optimistic Sorokin should hardly claim to be so simply 
because of the prophecy he makes about the taming of man, his 
humanization, his ennoblement as the participant in the Divine Abso- 
lute.” Indeed, Sorokin’s futurism regarding the control of man by 
himself,” “the eternal values of culture and society, etc. is but an 
echo of the Spongier lan new moral world. 

The springtide creativity, which tmSpengler J is the highest object 
of glory and love, is destined, he believes, to return to mankind. 
According to him the separate sciences are “converging towards a com¬ 
plete identity of results.” His futurism predicts a “fusion of the form- 
worlds,” and a small group of theories which “in the end will be seen 
to be myths of the springtime under modem veils,” “reducible to pic- 
turable and physiognomically significant characters that are the funda¬ 
mentals.” That convergence is expected by him as soon as a new 
Leibnitz or a new Kant is born “who commands the problems of all the 
exact sciences.” In his vision “the re-treatment of theoretical physics* of 
chemistry, pf mathematics as a sun of symbols,—this will be the de¬ 
finitive conquest of the mechanical world-aspects by an intuitive, once 
more religious, world-outlook, a last master-effort of physiognomic to 
break down even systematic and to absorb it, as expression and symbol, 
into its own domain.' 

The soul is going to be linked anew to the “forms of early 
Gothic religiousness ” 6 “In the sunset of the scientific epoch, says he, 
“the clouds dissolve” because of the rise of victorious skepsis, and 
quiet landscape of the morning reappears in all distinctness.’ 

Re it observed at once that I am not a Spenglerian. In my 
analysis of rural-urban differentiations I have opposed rhe dichotomy 
of Tbnmcs as much as that of Spcngler who may have been influenced 
by the former. The antithesis village-city is the most con star) r item in 
his antithesis Kulttir-Zivilisa tion . It is interesting that Spcngler des- 
cribcs himself as a follower of Leibnitz, Goethe and Nietzsche and i> 

5 The Decline, etc. Vol 1 . p. 425. 

6 Ibtd, Vol. I p. 427. 
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proud to call his work a German philosophy” in this sense (Vol I 
P* xlv )- Put he fails to mention Tonnies whose Gemeinscbaft und 
Gesellschaft has the most direct and immediate bearings on his funda¬ 
mental philosophy. That the "community” degenerates ultimately into 
tbe ‘society,”—and, more concretely, the village into the city,— 
is the theory that Thnnics propagated through several editions of his 
remarkable book since 1887. Every reader of Spengler’s Untergang 
(first edition, 1917) knows what a conspicuous place the constant anti¬ 
thesis between the village and the cosmopolis occupies in his ideo¬ 
logy. The degeneration of the village into the cosmopolis is the 
concrete manifestation in Spengler’s system of the degeneration of 
culture into civilization. The entire Spenglerian thesis is a wide- 
flung, encyclopaedic, metaphysico-philosophical commentary or illus¬ 
tration of Tonnies s sociology and philosophy of life. One is 
surprised, therefore, that Tonnies is not mentioned anywhere in the 
huge work although virtually every page of it appears to me, at any 
rate, as Tonniesian in atmosphere. Nay, Spengler is more Tonniesian 
than Tonnies himself because he has carried the antithesis of the 
latter to the furthest logical consequences which had been avoided in 
Gemeinscbaft und Gesellschaft. That Tonnies is not an extremist 
has already been referred to several times in the course of this study. 7 

The relations between Tonnies and Spengler do not concern us 
bere in a direct manner. It is but necessary to note that m certain 
particulars of social mobility I am against both in ideology. 

Moreover, it should be added that in The Political Philosophies 
Since 1905, Vol. 1. my observations on Spengler arc. on the whole, un- 
Spengleri in. The following is being reproduced from that book: 
"After all, ir is only a truism that says that one form or style of life is 
going to be replaced by another. But, evidently, there are few students 
of objective history who, as Spengler is not unaware, would be pre¬ 
pared to accept the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in point of 


7 See Supra, pp. 3, 4, 335-336. 
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values, as inferior to the preceding centuries, not to speak of marking a 
definite pathway downwards. * * # If the eighteenth century can be 
conceded to be 'Greek’ and to represent Kultur , there can be no philo¬ 
sophical or sociological justification for considering the twentieth 
century to be ‘Roman’ and as embodying ‘ Zivilisaiion / In the same 

publication Spengler was described by me as “not entirely pessimistic 
although the title of the book might inject doses of dejection into the 
hearts of the Westerns at any rate.’’ 8 


Fear of the Evil 

While generally un-Spenglerian m my fundamental ideology I am 
only trying objectively to place Spengler where he is m the theory of 
progress and the prospects of the world. It would have been clear that 
Sorokin in spite of his formal protests and methodologico-scicntific 
differences has but echoed Spenglerian sentiments in so far as he has 
cared to appear as a social philosopher, as a moralist, or as an applied 
sociologist. Spiritualitarian futurism, consisting in the triumph of some 
shiva, i.e., good or desirable value over a hated evil (a-shiva), is the 
common ideological platform of both. 

The goalfulness in both these systems is clear, and the goal is the 
triumph of the good over the evil. The exact words in which the 
good and the evil are described by the two thinkers need not detain us 
here. For the present discussion they are immaterial. It is enough to 
know that the fear of evil, the horror of some a-dbarma or A-shrva, is 
the common feature in the two theories of progress. 

Both Spengler and Sorokin exhibit a complacency in regard to tlie- 
future in spite of their secminglv pessimistic analysis of the recent and 
contemporary situations. Each is convinced that something glorious 
and magnificent is tending to happen today or tomorrow which is cal¬ 
culated to spiritualize or re-spiritualize humanity. Even something o! 
the Divine Absolute,—a Bodhisattvi.—is peeping in. This Sptnglci- 

8 (Madras, k> 28), pp. 286. 

6 3i 
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Sorokin theory of progress,—pragmatically it is one,—is fundamentally 
weak because it presupposes,—as an eventual consummation,—the 
totalitarian negation or subversion of the undesirables, a-shivas , or 
evils whatever they be in the diverse systems. 

The persistence or survival of evil is not a feature in the futurism 
as promulgated by this conception of progress. That the re-spirituali- 
zation of mankind may somehow be counteracted, baffled or rendered 
somewhat weak by the re-assertion of the brute-in-man, the sensate, or 
the intellect and so forth is hinted at neither by Sorokin nor by Spongier. 
There is no suggestion in cither to the effect that even under 
“magnificent idcationalism” and “return to spiritual home” all may 
not be “well on earth. Progress theories, 9 like those of Spengler and 
Sorokin, leave mankind no Satan to fight against, no a-sbiva (non-good, 
evil), adharma (non-law, absence of order, immorality) to combat, no 
misery to challenge. Such conceptions take the zest out of life. 
They render morality and spirituality bloodless and insipid by inject¬ 
ing strong doses of victories won and results achieved. It is in the 
nature of complacent futurism to overlook the consideration that 
neither morality nor spirituality can flourish without some doses of 
evil to be counteracted and ovcipowered by man’s creative intelligence 
and will. But it is in these doses of “the brute, the ape and the tiger" 
that are to be found the permanent possibilities of progress. No evil, 
no morality. No evil, no progress. This fundamental consideration 
about the human psyche is ignored by Sorokin as much as by Spongier, 
in so far as each is obsessed by the prevalence of the sensate and the 
exact sciences. A system of thought that fears the evil, avidya, 
adharma etc. cannot offer a truly human psychology or ethics. 

9 For the theory of progress see H. E. Barnes and H. Becker: Social 
1 'bought from Lore to Science, Vol. I. (Boston, 1938), pp 438-506. See also 
R Mint: The Philosophy of History in France and Germany (London, 1874), 
f B. Bury: The Idea of Progress (London, 1920) and Prafulla Ratan Biswas: 
Farasi Mantshido Pragan Darshan (The Progress Philosophy ol the French 
Intellectuals, Calcutta, 1941). 
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The Yugantara Theory of Progress 

An approximate parallel to this obsession o£ speculation by the 
thought of the evil may be furnished from some of the older cycle- 
theories in Europe and Asia. One of the formulations of the cult 
of progress in Hindu thought is embodied in the doctrine of the Gita 
(IV, 7-8) about the yugantaras (transformations of epochs). The 
announcement of Lord Krishna in this work is to the following effect: 
Yada yada hi dharmasya glanirbhavati hharata 
abbyuttbanam adharmasya tadatmanam srijamyaham. 
Paritranaya sadhunam vinasbaya cha duskritam 
dharma samstbapanarthaya sambbavami yuge y u g c - 
(Whensoever into Order 

Corruption creeps in, Bharata, 

And customs bad ascendant be 
Then myself do I embody. 

For the advancement of the good 
And miscreants to overthrow 
And for setting up the Order 
Do I appear age by age). 

This doctrine of progress postulates the advent of the Messiahs. 
Yugavataras, Bodbisattuas, Buddhas, or Gods-incarnate-in-man in drdcr 
to embody the successive Zeitgeists (age-spirits). 

The yugantara theory of progress belongs to the group of progress- 
theories as consummated in cycles. In the present connection the 
important feature of this theory is the conception of a situation in whu h 
adbarma (illegality, immorality, disorder, corruption, anarchy) holds 
the exclusive sway and in which dharma (law, morality, order, disci¬ 
pline) has ceased to exist. When adbarma rules there is no play of 
dharma . The theory postulates that a situation will arise winch is to 
be the exact opposite of this. The exclusive rule of dharma is postu 
luted to the total discomfiture of adbarma. 1 he cycle is as follows: 

—> Dharma— >Adharma~>Dharma—> A dharma—> 

Dharma —> Adbarma —Z> 
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This scries is presumably infinite according to the Gita. Krishna does 
not conceive the possibilities of both dharma and adharma functioning 
simultaneously and on the same spot. 

The Gita theory of progress looks very much like that of Zara - 
thusira. The conflict between Oromuzd (Good) and Ahriman (Evil) 
is the basis of his teachings. In this conflict good triumphs over evil 
just as in the Gita doctrine dbarma overpowers adharma. But there 
ts a cycle in the Gita. In Zoroastrianism the Evil is to be crushed 
once for all by the Good and there is no question of a cycle. 

The optimism of the Gita is voiced by Walt Whitman, the 
American poet. His postulate of progress is to be seen in the follow¬ 
ing lines, which may be compared to those of the British poet, Robert 
Browning, we have cited in a previous context (pp. 226-227): 

“Roaming in thought over the universe 
I saw the little that is Good 

steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is called Evil 
I saw hastening to merge itself and 
become lost and dead.” 

In this totalitarian and final annihilation of evil there is no place 
for 1 cycle. Whitman’s conception is therefore more akin to Zoroas¬ 
trianism than to the doctrine of the Gita. 

The Gita theory, Zoroastrianism, or Whitmanesque ideology is, 
gene),»lly speaking, akin to that of Spongier whose formula may be 
given as follows: 

Intellect—>Soul (perhaps)— >Intellect— >(perhaps again) 

—>Soul—>. 

Spcngler’s hypothesis does not envisage the dualism in the psycho 
social Gestalt. That is the position of Sorokin also. The key to 
Sorokin’s scheme is furnished by the following picture: 

Sensatism—;>Idcationahsm. 

As Sorokin is a vehement opponent of cycle-th *rics it is difficult 
to guess whether the ideationalism tlutt he is hoping lor at the ptesent 
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moment will be followed by a phase of sensatism and this, again, by 
another phase of ideationalism, and so on. But in any case, even 
without the cycle-idea Sorokin meets Spengler in the grant of exclu¬ 
sive or monistic sovereignty to sensatism or ideationalism. The 
dyarchy of both forces is not envisaged in his theory. 

In the section on the “Wiese-Becker Viewpoint on Dichotomy 
(pp. 335-338) we have discussed the question as to how far the dichotomy 
is treated by the sociologists or philosophers in question as a purely 
heuristic or artificial and arbitrary or theoretical construct. Sorokin him¬ 
self has referred to his dichotoy as heuristic. And yet it is obvious, 
as in the case of other thinkers who may or may not profess that 
their dichotomies or trichotomies are simply heuristic and not subs¬ 
tantial or factual, that he has dealt with the social and cultural dyna 
mics in such a manner that each phase or stage appears to be almost 
exclusively governed by one ism. 10 Sorokin s conclusion in regard to 
the future with which we have started the present chapter is definitely 
in favour of one particular ism to the exclusion of other isms. 

In all this evolution what exactly is the place of “idealism in 
Sorokin’s futuristic interpretations it is equally difficult to guess. His 
prophetic vision, at any rate, does not have anything about it. 

About Sorokin 1 should not fail to make one special observation. 
It is only in regard to the philosophy or metaphysics of culture and 
human destiny as developed in Social and Cultural Dynamics that my 
position is opposed to that of Sorokin. But so far as the factual, induc¬ 
tive and statistical analysis of interhuman relations and mtctmenul 
processes is concerned, I am in general agreement with lus method 
and conclusions. In thes regard lus Sociology of Revolution (1925), 
Social Mobility (1927) and Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 11929) 
are eminently acceptable (Supra, p. 8). 

One thing is clear. All the theories of progress discussed above,— 
Oriental as well as Occidental,—are pervaded by an innate fear ol live 
evil. The idea of the evil is to each .hi obsession. 
n> Vol. I (New York 1937) pp </> 1 ' 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HUMAN REALITY 

The D harm a- A d harm a Complex of the 
Psycho-Social Personality 

Be this as it may, the psychology underlying such theories of 
progiess cannot explain many of the numerous problems of factual life. 

In the stories of the Mahabharata we read, for instance, that the 
midwife, Putana was set by King Kamsa to kill Lord Krishna, then 
an infant. She was at her job. But the sight of Krishna turned the 
witch into the mother. The transformation was neither magical nor 
miraculous. This is perhaps the normal human psyche. The mother- 
witch complex,— like the mother-flirt complex of Krafft-Ebing’s 
Psychopathia Sextialis or Wcininger’s Sex and Character ,—may be the 
eternal and universal fact in female personality. Krishna’s yugantara 
theory of progress would fail to explain his own rescue from 
the hands of Putana. One may start with this postulate about 
the dual or multiple character of every personality and go on 
modifying it and introducing exceptions, off and on, according to 
need. The hate-love, competition-cooperation, himsa-ahimsa , war- 
peace dualities of every mental pattern may be regarded as the first 
postulate in social psychology. The Gestalt of personality discussed in 
previous contexts may be referred to (pp. 23-25, 79-83). 

The formula of progress as conceived by me is opposed as much 
to that of the Gita as of Spengler and Sorokin. The individual as 
well as inter-individual psyche and mores move in this view not in 
the manner of the exclusivists or monists, as all the three are ulti¬ 
mately found to be, but in a scries of dualistic or dyarchistic complexes. 
At every stage the world is governed by the complex of the two alleg¬ 
ed polarities or antitheses, i.e., dharma-adharma , sensatc-ideational, 
or intellect-soul, etc., as the categories may happen to be. 
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Individual progress, social progress or world-progress, then, is a 
scries of the following complexes, whose beginnings are unknown: 

1. —>(1) Adharma x Dharma —>(2) Adharma x Dkarma 
— >(3) Adharma x Dharma —> 

2. —>(1) Sensate x Ideational—>(2) Scnsatc x Ideational 
— >(3) Sensate x Ideational—> 

3. —>(1) Intellect x Soul—>(2) Intellect x Soul 
— >(3) Intellect x Soul—>. 

According to the scheme formulated above there is something un¬ 
desirable, e.g., adharma , sensate or intellect, at the very start, and it is 
omnipresent. Those who wish to find fault with culture are sure to 
get some condemnable feature at every stage. There is no immaculate 
srage, phase or epoch in social and cultural dynamics. The adharma 
of stage no. 2 is not likely to be identical in form or substance with the 
adharma of stage no. 1 or stage no. 3. Similarly the ideational of stage 
no. 3 is different from that of stage no. 1 as well as that of stage no. 2. 
At every stage there is something desirable too. But the presence of the 
undesirable creates the discontent, unrest and pessimism. 

Even in the hey-day of adult sensatism and materialism long 
prayers are addressed in churches to the Holy Virgin for help in throw¬ 
ing back the enemy. If such statements from the Middle Ages can be 
interpreted as evidences of theocracy, faith in God and the other world 
some sort of ideationalism or idealism, the present epoch should also 
be credited with certain doses of theocratic ideationalistic complex. 
Participation in the “Divine Absolute*’, —the cry for the Bodhisattoa 
or the Yf4gavativ , a > — may be taken to be equally manifest in the modern 
as in any medieval epochs. 

In the Alahahharat.i stories King Duryodhana was not a hundred 
per cent scoundrel nor was King Yudhisthira a totalitarian saint. 
Yudhisthira was a liar too and Duryodhana also a prcfectly honour 
able gentleman. The normal human personality is furnished b\ the 
Duryodhana-Yudhisthira complex. 
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In the affairs of daily life as in international relations the world is 
normally acculturated to the honesty-duplicity configuration. The 
amalgamation of treachery or perfidy with generosity is never found 
to be unusual or shocking. The saint-scoundrel complex is a perfectly 
familiar psycho-social reality. (Supra, pp. 448-450). 

That the virtue-vice complex is an innate phenomenon in indivi¬ 
dual life and interindividual relations is suggested in the analysis of 
corruption and bribery as social processes given by von Wiese. 1 He 
is of opinion that the exploitation of public interests for private pur¬ 
poses by nepotism and other forms of corruption ought to be punished 
and combated by every means. But he is quite conscious that the 
totalitarian abolition of private interests may lead to the entgegen- 
gesetzte Gefabr (the exactly antithetic danger), namely, apathy and 
indifference in regard to social, i.e., public affairs. “We should never 
depend too much on the strength of charm which morality exercises 
on the human soul.” In case all private interests arc weeded out and 
“if we expect that the institution will flourish from the cons¬ 
ciousness of purity we shall perhaps only make the experience that 
zwar tueniger gesundet, aber auch weniger geleistet wird (less sin is 
committed but also less work done).” This psychology of sin eternally 
bound up with work, immorality with morality is in keeping with the 
theory of the composite personality maintained throughout the 
present study. 

The categories, dharma and adharma, may convey moral evalua¬ 
tions. In that case,—in order to avoid moralizings of any sort,—we 
may employ the categories sat (reality) and a-sat (unreality). These are, 
however, likely to be treated as somewhat metaphysical. Perhaps satya 
(truth) and a-satya (untruth) may appear to a certain extent dispassio¬ 
nate, logical or scientific. Vulya (knowledge) and a-vidya (ignorance) 
may likewise do. But it is good to observe that virtually each one of 
these categories has metaphysical, moral and spiritual associations. 


1 System dn AUgrmcinen Soziologie (Munich, 1933) p. 365. 
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Historically speaking, it is n fact that since the Aitarcya Samhita 
and Hesiod’s Works and Days there has not been an age in which 
philosophers have not wailed over the evils of the day. Today also 
the lament over the evils of civilization is legion. It should then be 
reasonable to predict that whenever the “magnificent ideational” or 
the “infinitesimal music of the boundless world-space” makes its appear¬ 
ance there are sure to arise some problems in regard to which certain 
poets, philosophers and moralists will be justified in condemning the 
preponderance of new forms of sensatism and new forms of despoto- 
cracy of the exact sciences. 


Diversities in the Forms of Good and Evil 

It is difficult to demonstrate satisfactorily that mankind today is 
more sensatist, materialistic, brutish, intellectual, stony, heartless, un- 
spiritual, or vicious than it was in previous epochs. Nor can it be 
proven in an objective manner that in any epoch of world-history or 
social and cultural dynamics men and women were more ideationalistic 
(or idealistic), spiritual, god-like, intuitive, soulful, sympathetic, un- 
materialistic or virtuous than in modern tunes. Sensatism has bm 
changed its forms (comprising also contents o r substances). 

The change of forms by vice, adharma , unreason and immorality' 
can be seen in contemporary' affairs every day. The manner in which 
war madness was engineered during 1914-18 furnishes evidences of 
the sway of the eternal Devil in the human soul. According to 
Barnes, a “as the propaganda plan reached a high development, syste 
matic fabrications were deliberately planned and establishments were 
set up for the painting of faked scenes of‘ devastation, falsification ol 
postcards, manufacture of wax models of alleged mutilated figures, and 
the like.” Between this evil and the evils of any previous epoch the 
pragmatic identity is not difficult to letect. The forms, however, dilh-r. 

2 The History of Western Civilization Vol. II (New Weik. 

}>. 600. 
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A concrete illustration may be furnished from the history of 
disease. Typhoid, cholera or pox may have been rampant in one age. 
In another age these diseases may be things of the past. But tubercu¬ 
losis and venereal diseases may be rampant in this age. They may be 
combated successfully perhaps. But then in the next age new diseases 
like feeblemindedness etc. may make their appearance. And so on. 
The world has to be perpetually prepared to encounter diseases of one 
form or other. The succession of diseases is a reality. 

Similarly ideational ism, idealism, emotionalism and so forth also 
do not appear always in the same forms. For instance, during the war 
of 1914-18 idealists declared it to be a war fought for ‘democracy, 
civilization and humanity.' In the present war the slogan is some¬ 
what differently worded. 

The forms of ideationalism (or idealism) are today different from 
those in other times. The researcher is likely to be misled because 
of these changes in the forms of virtue-vice, materialism-spirituality, 
brutality-divmeness, cordiality-heartiessness, sympathy and stoniness. 
The spiritual ideologies as well as activities of modern men and women 
may tend to be ignored or belittled by contemporary observers, how¬ 
ever dispassionate and scientific-minded they be. On the other hand, 
the brutalities, the viciousncsscs, the materialisms, the heartlessnesses, 
the cold intellectualities, the selfishnesses, the dcspotocracics, the narrow¬ 
mindednesses, the angularities, the dirt, the squalor, misery, poverty, 
exploitation, crimes, and sms of the Middle Ages or the eighteenth 
century, and of course of the ancient and primitive times may likewise 
fail to arrest the eyes or the research technique of scholars living as 
they must at a distance of 50 to 500 or 2500 years. No epoch or sub- 
epoch was exclusively intellectual (“Roman”) or exclusively heartful 
( Greek ), exclusively sensatist or exclusively ideational. Every epoch 
or sub-epoch was both at the same time. 

Th e mentalities which ery hoarse over the horrors, cruelties, beastia 
lities, and exploitations of today would surely have done so about their 
contemporary affairs in any previous age. Indeed, every age has 
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produced its moralists, philosophers, theologians, each equipped with 
his own decline-cult and each thundering against the materialism of 
the time in his own way. The epoch of greatest adbarma and im¬ 
morality in Fichte’s Grundzuge des gegenwdrtigen Zeitalters (1804) 
and Reden an die deutsebe Nation (1807) is the third of his five epochs. 
And this is the age in which he was living (beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century). There was perhaps hardly any age when the 
sages, Risbis, scholars, Fathers, or scientists, were happy with 
contemporary conditions. They generally sighed for the Saturnian 
golden age” of the mythical or, at any rate, historically undemonstrable 
past. Herder, Condorcet, Godwin, and Fichte, as futurists, did not 
belong to that group. But none saw the golden age realized in his own 
times except Hegel and Comte. It is especially since St. Simon’s 
L' Organisation de la societe europcenne (1814) that a large body of 
thinkers has been trying to place the golden age somewhere in the 
future. Innumerable scholars,—Spongier and Sorokin among them, — 
belong to this group. This does not, however, prove anything more 
than the fact that discontent with the existing state of things is a com¬ 
mon feature m the mentality of human beings today as it was yesterday 
and day before yesterday. But it does not by any means prove that 
today is more corrupt than yesterday or day before yesterday. 

Not every mental, moral and social phenomenon can be demons¬ 
trated statistically and quantitatively. It is not possible to cite docu¬ 
ments in prose and verse about every item of individual life or social 
development. If somebody produces voluminous documents from 
ancient and medieval times in eulogy of God, spirit, unmatcrial life, 
charity, philanthropy, good neighbourly relations, etc., such documents 
can be produced of course in thousands of tons from every people ol 
today. But this kind of statistical or objective comparison should not 
be made too much of. Because it is perfectly clear that many of the 
innumerable aspects of feelings, sentiments, passions, urges, as well as 
family life, rural institutions, political organizations, religious ceremonies 
etc. affecting millions of human beings could not be treated quaiima- 
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tively epoch by epoch or region by region. For one thing, not every 
sentiment or urge has its photograph in a poem, satire, lecture, copper¬ 
plate inscription, or plastic figure. Besides, in so far as the forms 
of virtue and vice, good and bad, materialism and spirituality 
have undergone radical transformations it would be very often impossi¬ 
ble to produce really comparable phenomena for examination as to 
their moral and spiritual worth. 

Every war, for instance, may be taken to have evoked at least 
two different orders of reactions among contemporaries. One is that 
of the victorious side or perhaps of the aggressor or of the party that 
felt justified to venture on challenging the status quo in the inter¬ 
national polity. The other is that of the weaker party, or the side 
interested in maintaining the status quo at any cost or of the side that 
loses in the contest. Humanly speaking, it is not possible to get con¬ 
temporary records of the same number and volume illustrating each 
and every aspect of the orientations. In case one happens to get a 
relatively large number of poems, letters, booklets or tomes depicting 
the feelings of the party interested in the maintenance of the status 
quo and a somewhat smaller number or virtually nothing from any 
other angle of vision one would not be justified in exhibiting the quan¬ 
titative matenal as evidence of the pacifist or the spiritual nature of 
the times. The age could not be described as wonderfully humane, 
merciful and internationally-minded simply because the status quo 
side is well represented before the bar of so-called public opinion in a 
large number of documents. 

The horrors of war arc not condemned m modem times more 
heartily than in any other times. Nor are the glories of victory trum¬ 
peted today less enthusiastically than in ancient or medieval epochs. The 
form in which one party or one age eulogizes wars ma) be different 
from that of another party or another age. Similarly the manner in 
which war is condemned by people, no matter belonging to which 
party, is not identical in all ages and countries. The conducting of 
wars by belligerents is likewise not more or less humane today than 
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in other ages. Not everybody remembers, for instance, how the 
wars of Europe in Asia were conducted in the eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries in order to bring home to the militarily weaker peoples 
the folly of not submitting to the dictates or intrigues of the presum¬ 
ably superior side. But one does not have to appeal to memory 
because one can visualize that method in the wars of the twentieth 
century. The vanquished or the presumably weaker peoples in these 
wars are treated by the victors or the superiors in exactly the same 
way. The forms may have changed just a little. But the wars of 
today and the treatments of the vanquished are not more horrible or 
more inhuman than those of a generation or two ago. 

The treatment of the Polish people by the tribunals of the 
Russian Muravieff, known as the Hangman, after the abortive insur¬ 
rection of 1863 has been, as is well known, identical in form and con¬ 
tent with that of the Asians and Africans after unsuccessful mutinies 
or risings by their European masters. Poland, like many other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, was and continues to be a colony or dependency. 
Irf the section on “Sociologic Coloniale” (pp. 72-75) we have drawn 
attention to the fact that in Europe there arc many dc facto colonies 
or dependencies of European races, virtually if not formally, ruled by 
European masters. They may be called semi-dependencies ot quasi- 
colonies. Poland has been one of them. The treatment of a rebellious 
colony or dependency by die vindictive master-race has remained the 
same in quality. 1 lie colonies and dependencies existing on European 
soil and in Latin America deserve scientific analysis (Part. V. ch. jv). 

The power of the tools aud implements, arms and ammunitions, 
has been multiplied, say, thousandfold. Annihilations of human 
beings and destructions of property can therefore be effected, say, as 
many times more effectively and quantitatively than before. But this 
statistical fact about the quantity, v iriety and volume of destructive 
power and actual destruction should not mislead one into the belief 
that the wars of today arc more smsatist and more heartless or hmtil 
than old wars. One is at liberty to dream about the future and 10 
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predict, if one so desires, that the wars of tomorrow will be more 
jdeationalistic (or idealistic) and spiritual than those of today, or even 
that wars arc going to become things of the past in an eventual life 
divine” of the future as conceived by Aurobindo. {Infra, pp. 526-527). 

But there is no factual or positive basis for establishing the thesis 
that warfares were more or less beastly, inhuman and ruthless in the 
past. The mere quantity of bloodshed or destruction is not an appro¬ 
priate index in the measurement of these interhuman relations. 
Brutality in doses has always to be envisaged as combined with divi¬ 
nity in doses in every intermental process and social configuration. 

Pacifism and War 

The position of an extreme pacifist or exponent of abimsa (non¬ 
violence) is to be found in the Russian sociologist, Novicow (1849- 
iljiz). In La Politique Internationale (Paris 1886), Les Luttes cntrc 
societes humaines ct leurs phases successives (Paris 1893), and La 
Federation de FEurope (1901) he advocates the totalitarian elimination 
of war and condemns the doctrine enunciated by Gumplowicz in Der 
Rasscnkampf (Innsbruck 1883) about war being a biological necessity. 
Novicow’s antithesis to and remedy for brute force is justice. In La 
Justice ct I 1 Expansion de la vie he takes the view that “every indivi¬ 
dual injures himself who injures his neighbours.” The radical atti¬ 
tude is manifest in the following statement: “Every action which 
leads to association is normal, and every action which leads to disso¬ 
ciation is pathological. 

To treat ever) action that leads to dissociation as pathological is 
nothing but taking an entirely wrong view of the human mind. 
The sociology that is reared on this wrong psychology is cqiulh un 
factual and untrue to the data of the human mind. Antipathy, 
hatred, competition and the allied instincts, impulses, diives or reac¬ 
tions arc not pathological. They are perfectly normal phenomena and 

3 J. V Flecker : Russian Sociology (London 1934). P- 21 3 
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do not bespeak a diseased condition of the mind. A healthy mind 
reacts not only love-wards blit also hatred-wards. War, therefore, as, 
a sociation, an interhuman relation or psycho-social reaction is not a 
disease. It is as normal as peace. (Pp. 23-25, 79-83, 502). 

The role of hatred in individual life as force or factor parallel to 
love is too well-known and understood. One does not have to be a 
radical or monistic Freudianist to believe that in every case the indivi¬ 
dual hates the person whom lie or she loves. The hatred-love complex 
is not an exclusively man-woman interaction, sex-phenomenon, or 
Oedipus-complex. Thus, the benefactor is not only loved and adored 
by the beneficiary but also hated. The juniors in literary, artistic and 
scientific vocations not only admire and worship their gurus , leaders, 
pioneers, etc. but also are jealous of them and hate them with all their 
hearts. In politics and public life generally, the most creative element* 
is the hatred, jealousy or competition that co-exists with sympathy, 
appreciation, co-operation. Murderous fights between new and old 
parties, between the younger and the older generations are not all dic¬ 
tated by jealousy and hatred. Even in the most pronounced instances of 
mutual treachery, pusillanimity, scoundrelcy and rascality the back¬ 
ground of previously conscious and subsequently unconscious admira¬ 
tion, appreciation and imitation between the two sides is very often 
a prominent psycho-social fact. Mind is an integrated entity. 

A peace-obsessed psyche is as inconceivable as a war-obsessed 
psyche , so far as normal human beings are concerned. Every stage 
in socio-cultural evolution is a complex of war-instincts multiplied bv 
peace-instincts. The formula may be indicated by the following 
series, which is taken to have commenced nobody knows when : 

—>(1) war* x peacey—> —>(2) war* x peacey—> 

—>(3) war* x peacey—> ->(4) war* x peacey—-> 

The secies implies that there are to be wars in the twentyfirst as 
much as in the twentyfifth century, and vet each of these v. irs h 
to be fought in the milieu of peace mentalities, uhimsa (non-violence) 
philosophies, appeals to reason, and so on. Even in those union aid 
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o£ course, immediate futures glib talks about moral rearmament, new 
world-order, and the Idee will not fa.l to be given by persons, groups 
or nations interested in such words or things. 

Those who believe in a warless world forget that there are 
myriads of groups, small, medium and large,—not only in Asia and 
Africa but in America and Europe as well,—which have always been 
and will always be robbed of their political sovereignty by militarily 
powerful peoples. The existence of such groups furnishes, among 
uther circumstances, the permanent possibility of wars,—an eternal 
casus belli. Another permanent cause of wars is the fact that amon^ 
powerful states there has ever been and will always be inequality between 
the relatively more powerful and the relatively less powerful. The 
relatively less powerful states have always sought and will always seek 
to foster world-transformations and to establish new geopolitical forces 
challenging the dispensations of the more powerful. Since 1870 this 
has been Germany’s role. After 1970 it may be Russia’s or Japan’s. 

There is hardly any tendency in social and cultural dynamics to 
the effect that the urges, drives, passions, ambitions, interests or ins¬ 
tincts of the politically subject groups or of the relatively less powerful 
stares have been satisfied with sweet reasonableness by die master 
nations or the relatively more powerful peoples. Reason, conscience, 
or the demands of justice, humanity and peace have perhaps never 
been known to effect the redrawing of maps to the satisfaction of 
suffering groups or peoples/ The instances of one or two pigmy 
states submitting to the arbitration of a number of giants need not be 
Lit(d. That would only prove how dismally bankrupt the moral 

4 Whether il is can ever be consumeuu 1 ls discussed in the following 
publication of the League of Nations: Peaceful Change : Procedures, Popu¬ 
lation, Raw Materials , Colonics (ccl. M. Bourqnin, Pans 1938). 

Sec also the Preliminary Report and Monographs of ch c Commission to 
study the organization of jieace instituted hy the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace (Inttrnational Conciliation, Ncv. ^ <>rk, April 1941 
No. 369)- 
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world really is. Even Emperior Asoka (B.C. 270230), the benevolent, 
who is known to have shed tears over the bloodshed in Orissa could 
not think of anything bur annexing that territory to the Maurya 
Empire and expanding the boundaries of his state. 

Sociologically, then, war is an eternal process or factor like peace 
in the transformations or metabolisms associated with progress. No 
pattern of individual life or interindividual relations can be conceived 
without war, i.c., organized bloodshed, as an indispensable element. 
Wa r is a psychological and sociological as well as historical necessity ol 
progress as a human phenomenon and moral fact. 

A world-peace can only be the greatest calamity for mankind. 
For it can but mean the domination of the two hemispheres by one 01 
two races, peoples or nations. And this implies, further, the despoto- 
cracy of a few rich individuals or groups over the two billion human 
beings. The eternal desideratum for mankind is the existence of one or 
two other races, peoples or nations that can effectively challenge the 
overlordship exercised by the dominants of the day. The possibility oi 
an ultimatum from new powers to the powers that be and the actual tug - 
of-war carried on in order to prevent the states qno from perpetuating 
itself arc to be eternally envisaged by rational men and women as the 
permanent foundations of progress. 

In my position the forces working against peace and for war are 
no less human and no less powerful than those working against wa^ and 
for peace. The other side of rationality as an agency in interhuman 
and international affairs has been strongly presented by Lionel Robbins, 
the British economist. Writing on “Economic Factors and International 
Disunity” 6 in April 1940,—during the first year ol the present war,— 
he concludes justifiably as follows: “While reason and persuasion are 
important, I do not think that we can trust to reason and persuasion 
alone to preserve the world from the anti-social national policies You 
may be able to persuade most of the people most of the time — it is a 

3 World Outer Papers, published by the Royal Institute ol lntiman«>nil 
Affairs, Chatham House. Loudon, August 1940, }' 45 
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remote hope—but it is a sheer refusal to face facts to believe that you 
can persuade all the people all the time, and if anti-social policy, either 
in the economic or political spheres, becomes prevalent in a few states 
there is no guarantee that it will not spread to many.” The realism of 
Robbins is acceptable, in so far as it leaves the solution open to 
new conflicts, challenges and disequilibria. 

It is, however, from this standpoint of ceaseless ultimatum that 
both Sorokin’s picture of ideationalism replacing sensatism as well as 
Spengler’s “new element of inwardness” overthrowing the will to 
victory of the exact sciences are found to be equally fallacious. The 
ultimate triumphs of such desirables, such good things, whatever they 
be. are not to be expected m human history. The other side of the 
shield,— “the Devil”—must be functioning all the time. A culture 
or civilization in which the town has been totally overthrown by the 
village, the intellect by the soul, the reason by the intuition, Rome by 
Greece and so forth can never be encountered at any stage of evolution. 
The complex of villages, rural towns, medium towns, large towns, and 
cities, each with its integration of sat (real) and a-sat (unreal), with 
its paraphcrnclia of Lama (sex), kanchana (wealth), kirti (domination) 
and karma (creativity) is to roll on from age to age. 

It is human destiny, it is human spirituality, to remain perma¬ 
nently war-prepared. The war-preparedness consists in the perpetual 
and totalitarian readiness to struggle with the evils, miseries, unhappi¬ 
nesses, cruelties and inhumanities of the hour. It is nothing short of 
the Buddhist appamada, i.e., sleeplessness or strenuousness as formulated 
in the /> hammapada that is the sine cjua non of human existence, the 
sole title to life. The differences in social metabolism or transformation 
to be noticed during this evolution are mainly the differences in form, 
and once in a while the differences in processes. The picture of progress 
thus exhibited may not appear to be very exhilarating. But cest la vie." 


6 B. K. Sark nr: "Le Mitaboltsmc social" (Revue dr Syn these, Paris 
February 1937b “Social Metabolism in its Bearings an Progress’- (Social Forces, 
Chapel Hill, U.S.A., December 1937). 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROBLEM OF PERFECTION OR FINALITY IN THE 
THEORIES OF PROGRESS 

Herder vs. Condorcet 

Reliable statistics arc not available in as good quantities and 
varieties as one would like to have. But adequate historical data from 
villages and towns leave no doubt that progress is indefinite and indeter¬ 
minate. It is eternally evolving and does not rest. 

Herder (1744-1803) was certainly right when he pronounced 
in his Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menchheit (1784) 
that the highest was yet to be realized. This concept of infinite pos¬ 
sibilities was expressed likewise by Condorcet (1743-94) 2 in Tableau 
historique du progres de I’esprit hurnain ( 1793 - 95 )* The position of 
Godwin (1756-1836) in the second edition of his Political Justice (1796) 
i$ similarly acceptable in so far as his idea of progress involves tlu 
presence of indefinite possibilities. 


1 Leipzig, Vedag Meinen edition, pp. 103, 104, 160, 169. About 
Bengali contributions on Herder see Manmatha Sarkar’s Jatiyala Rishi ilerda 
(Herder the Prophet of Nationalism) in Samaj-Vipun (Sociology) Vol. I. 
edited by B. K. Sarkar (Calcutta 1938) as well as Subodh Krishna GhoshaPs 
Herder's Doctrine of the National Soul (Calcutta 1939). Ghoshal’s paper in 
English was based on a talk at the Bangiya Samaj-Vijnan Paris bat (Bengali 
Institute of Sociology : on February 25, 1939. See also R. R. Ergcng: Herder 
and the Foundations of German Nationalism (New York, 1931) 

2 lor Condorcet see P. Janet: Flistoire de la science politique Vol. IF 
(Paris 1913). A paper on Condorcet was read by Prafulla Ratan Biswas at 
the Bengali Institute of Sociology on September 8, 1940. This paper r> t lx 
found in his Far as hi Manishider Frugal i-Darshan (The Progress* Philosophy of 
French Intellectuals), Calcutta, 1941* and contains, in addition, the papers on 
Voltaire, Turgot, Comte and St. Simon. See also S. K. Ghosh.il' 1 > 'Condorcet 
and His Philosophy*’ (India Tomorrow. Calcutta, 27 February 1941)- 
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It is interesting that this conception of infinite and indefinite 
possibilities of social dynamics dawned upon human intelligence when 
the tremendous transformations associated with the industrial revolu¬ 
tion and capitalistic economy could hardly be dreamt of. Neither 
science and technocracy nor urbanization and municipalization, as we 
know them in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, was in the 
ascendant when such extraordinarily optimistic ideologies were promul¬ 
gated, for instance, by Herder, the German philosopher, in i 7 8 4 > 
Condorcet, the French intellectual, in 1793, and Godwin, the English 
radical, in 1796- Be it observed that Condorcet’s and Godwin’s works 
were published in the complex of the “ideas of 1789.” Herder was 
pre-revolutionary. All the three may, however, be treated as products 
and exponents of the Encyclopedistc rationalism and enlightenment. 
That an ideology is not invariably determined in a monistic manner 
by the social, economic, political or regional milieu but can transcend 
die limitations of climate, race, time, epochal characteristics and socio 
cultural tradition is once more demonstrated by the emergence of soul- 
expanding progress-philosophies in the midst of political despotism, 
ngrarian-feudalistic economy, and more or less primitive farmer- 
peasant ruralism, (Supra, pp. 122-132, 177, 307-314). 

But Condorcet is not acceptable, be it stated at once, in so far as 
he believes that human beings are capable of ultimate perfection. It 
is not possible to believe that a day will come when man will be 
without a touch of evil. Perfection is not the destiny of man. While, 
therefore, in regard to the idea of the infinite possibilities Condorcet 
may be regarded as having been on right path his conception of human 
perfection or finality,—to be realized although in some unknown 
future,—is to be rejected. But, on the other hand, Herder is more 
reasonable than Condorcet when, oner m a while, he declare that evil 
is rtcrnal and that, therefore, man cannot attain perfection. This as¬ 
pect: of Herder s ideology does not appear to be prominent but has 
hern noticed b\ John Bury in The Idea of Progress/ Herder “dis- 
j London, 1920, pp. 241, 4310 
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tinctly opposes the hypothesis,” as says Bury, 'of a final and unique 
state of perfection as the goal of history.” 

On the whole, however, in Herder’s conviction that ‘all the up-to- 
date achievements of the human spirit are nothing but the means to 
the more profound establishment and wider expansion of the humanity 
and culture of our generation” we find the common basis of the pro¬ 
gress theories of Condorcct and Godwin. All the three are equally 
inspired by the ideas of infinite possibilities of improvement. In Herder's 
ideology, however, there is the doctrine of Gang Gottes iiber die 
Nattoncn (the march of God through the nations). In my conception 
of finality-less and eternal developments it is not necessary to postulate 
a divinity. But divine life plays a great part in the thought systems of 
Herder, as of Fichte and Carlyle, the British Fichtean philosopher. 

The progress theories of Herder and Condorcet deserve specialised 
and intensive analysis. Unluckily the original texts are difficult to 
find in India. The few notes that I collected in the libraries of the 
continent about a decade ago are too inadequate for the present pur¬ 
pose, The sections devoted to Condorcet by Flint and Janet are 
valuable for general work. Bury’s two pages on Herder are suggestive 
and useful. It appears that the Barnes-Becker book entitled Social 
Thought has had no contact with German and French originals 
in regard to the pages about Herder and Condorcet. Chapter XIII 
of this work is extensive and has exhibited the general history ni 
the theory of progress in an ample manner, although perhaps almost 
entirely on the basis of secondary sources. 4 


4 For orientations to the Western theories of progress s.v R I lint: 
History of the Philosophy of History (London 1893); F. Tdnnics: Linfiib- 
rung in die Soziologtr (Stuttgart 1931); J. B. Bury: Idea of Prog) css (London. 
1920); H. L. Barnes: History df Western Civilization, Vol. H. (New York. 
1935), chs. on The Origins of the Theory oi Progress, Declining Confidence 
in the Doctrine of Progress, etc.; H. I: Baines and H. Becker: Social Thought 
from Lore to Scienc Vol. f. (Boston eh on tin Rev .1 a Com c | don 
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The world depends on American library, financial and ocher facili¬ 
ties for a great deal of scholarly work. I should like to suggest, there¬ 
fore, that some of the American Sociological Societies or Institutes 
might get authoritative monographs on Herder and Condorcet with 
special reference to the theory of progress published as dissertation 
theses by their prospective doctors. Comparative studies about these 
exponents of progress are highly desirable. Ergang’s work on Herder 
and German nationalism lias served its purpose well. 

Among other things it is to be stressed that Herder and Condorcet 
are two of the pioneers of modern sociology as a general science. It 
has become customary to commence modern sociology with Comte. 
The convention is not quite justifiable. Modern economics and poli¬ 
tical science are started somewhere during the epoch of the French 
revolution. Rousseau’s Contrat Social (1762), Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations (1776), Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation 
(1776), Fichte’s Gn,milage ties Naturrechts (1 796), Kant’s Rechtslehrc 
(' 797 )- J- B. Say’s Traite d'Economic Politiqne (1803), Adam 
M til lei s Elemente dcr Staatskunst (iboqj,—these are some of the 

works that stand at the head of modern thought in law, politics and 
economics. flerder find Condorcet, and especially Herder, have exert- 
t! the same influence on nineteenth century ideologies as these tlu ii 
conte mpor aries in other fields. There is no special reason why modern 
sociology should commence with Comte and not witli Herder. The 
word, sociology, was first employed by Comte, of course. This docs 
not constitute n dominant title to the fathering of a science. 

In the light of contemporary and recent sociological trends Comte 
is found to have been just a ‘poly-historian” like many other poly- 
historians of the period from 1750 to 1850. He dealt with world- 
history, the history not so much of facts as of ideas, sciences and 
cultures. The liaison between the historical philosophy, culture-history 
or philosophical history of Comte and the sociological science of today 
which seeks to specialize in sociations, social processes, social forms 
and inter-relations between the processes and/or forms is very thin. 
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No American sociologist today, for instance, has hardly anything to do 
with Comte as with Spencer, the two generally acknowledged fathers 
of modern sociology. Thus considered, the claims of Herder and Con- 
dorcet to better recognition by sociology would appear very plausible 
and sound. Indeed, Comte belongs more to the milieu of Herder and 
Condorcet as having chief interest in the evolution of mankind than 
to that of the ideologies in the Wicse-Bcckcr treatise of analytical and 
formal sociology. “ The scope of sociology is being dealt with 
separately in the Appendix. 


The Finalists: Hegel . Marx and Comte 

In so far as progress is indefinite it cannot be final. Those 
thinkers, therefore, who believe in closed systems are to be rejected 
as finalists. Such thinkers arc Hegel, Marx and Comte. My criti¬ 
cism of Hegel, Marx and Lenin has been published in the paper on 
Creative Disequilibrium in Freedom, Democracy and Socialism” 
(Calcutta Review , January i94o). b Hegel (17701831) declares in his 
Philosophie der Geschichte (1825) that the last word of freedom has 
been said. In his judgment man is capable of perfection anti the per¬ 
fection has already been realized. It is strange that the dialectic should 
be closed at a particular point of time and with a particular state ot 
religion (Christianity) and a particular state of polity (Prussian). Cork 
ously enough, Marx, who rejects Hegel s ideological interpretation, 
still falls a victim to the latter’s dialectic in its closed character. In 
the Communist Manifesto (18,48) of Marx-Engels there is a finalitv 
foreseen, and that is the human perfection embodied in the “withering 
away of the state" or the establishment of classless society. A theory 
of progress which postulates or demonstrates the last stage of human 

5 L - von Wiese: Soziologic (Sammhing Goschen, Berlin, 2nd edition 
193 1 ); Allgemeint Soziologic (Munich, and edition, 1933); L - von Wiese and , / 
H. Becker: Systematic Sociology (New York 1932). L. von Wiese * S^iolog y 
(New York, 1941). 

6 See also B. K. Sarkar: 1 lie Sociology of Creative Disequilibrium in, 

Education," in the Calcutta Review for June, 1940. 







perfectibility on the Hegelian or Marxist basis is the further removed 
from my conception. Nor is Comte’s position acceptable. His three 
stages as indicated in Cours de Philosophic Positive (183042) are, 
after all, Hegelian in form, although not in dialectic. And his third 
stage,—positivism,—is, as he believes, the ultimate condition of human 
intelligence and human bliss. 

These three finalists differ from Condorcct, the finalist, only in the 
period of time. Condorcct docs not mention any date by which the 
perfection, ultimate goal, is likely to be reached. He leaves the evo¬ 
lution open to all futurity. But with Hegel the finality has already 
been consummated. Marx knows the process by which and the time 
when it is going to be consummated. Comte is like Hegel in believ¬ 
ing that the last or the highest,— his positive stage,— has already arrived. 
Comtism is finalism alleged to be factually achieved by mankind. 

The indefinite and eternal character of creativities, inventions and 
progress has been powerfully maintained in modern French sociology. 
The ceaseless and continuous scries of a repetition (imitation)-oppo- 
S it ion -adaptation triad is the conclusion of the sociology of Gabriel 
Tarde (1843-1904). In Lcs Lois Soctales (1898) these three mental or 
intermental processes proceed simultaneously from point to point or 
stage to stage. There is no finality in Tarde’s conception of creative 
inventions and assimilative adaptations. M 

While he believes in the infinite possibilities of growth and pro¬ 
gress he dues not seem to attach as great importance to opposition (war, 
competition and discussion) as my conception of creative disequili¬ 
brium involves. But I inay ovserve, however, that in so far as Tarde’s 
psychological investigations stress the role of the individual in progress 
my sympathies are more with his sociology than with that of anti- 


7 F. J. Gould . Comte (London, 1920). Sec the extensive chapters on 
Hegel and Comte in C. L. Vaughans Studies m the History Political 
Philosophy (London 1925). 

8 Les Lois de l Imitation (Paris. 1 

(Pans 1897)* 
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Tardean Durkheim, who is responsible for the “socicty-ciilc.” (Supra, 
pp- 75-78, 122-125, 127-132, 177-178, 307-314, 515)- 


Creative Disequilibrium as the Reality 

Man is perfectible, i.c. capable of improvement but not capable 
of perfection. It is sheer unthinking optimism,—if it should be des¬ 
cribed as optimism at all,—to believe that human nature will ever be 
untarnished by the opposites of satya (true), sunclara (beautiful) and 
shiva (good). Defects and shortcomings, on the one hand, failures 
and miseries, on the other,—diseases, crimes, immoralities, vices, sins, 
wars,—arc to be regarded as the permanent realities of the human 
destiny. At every stage of organized life or culture, nay, at every 
moment of individual existence man is the theatre of struggles between 
the polarities, asat (unreality) and sat (reality), tamas (darkness) and 
jyoti (light), mrityu (death) and amrita (immortality), avidya (ignor¬ 
ance) and vidya (knowledge). The tug-of-war is eternal. It has been 
going on through the ages and it is to go on as long as there is human 
blood functioning in a human body. 

1 he mental, spiritual or social condition is, then, one of discord 
and unrest. No stage of the psyche can be envisaged as one ol 
harmony, concord or equilibrium. It is a condition of unending dis 
equilibrium, disharmony and discord that accompanies the individual 
and his interactions with other individuals in his onward march. Wai 
between good and evil is the eternal lot of man. And in this war n > 
ultimate evil finally over-powers the good, and no ultimate good finally 
overpowers the evil. The disequilibrium marches on with man and 
his creativities. Evil changes its forms and so also does good. The 
disequilibrium, likewise, appears constantly in new guises. 1 he rc- 
makings of the individual personality and the societal transformations 
are but different movements of disequilibrium from potne to 
point. One position of disequilibrium changes lor another position. 
Bui it is disequilibrium all the time. It is the different positions 
stages or forms of disequilibrium in motion that constitute progn >$. 
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The most constant factor in these transformations or position- 
changes or form-remakings is the struggle, the war. This is the most, 
perhaps the only, creative agent in human life,—the war between sat 
and a-sat, good and evil, real and unreal, death and immortality. It is 
this struggle underlying discquilibria or the strugglc-in-the-disequili- 
brium that is by nature creative or evolutive. It is because of this struggle 
that the good and the evil are changing their forms. The evolution 
of the different stages or phases of disequilibrium is to be ascribed to 
this struggle. Progress, then, is ultimately nothing but creative dis¬ 
equilibrium. It is a condition of perpetual unrest and eternal con¬ 
flict between what is and what is not. No dvanda (conflict), no pro¬ 
gress. The quest of progress is an adventure for insecurity and not, to 
use John Dewey’s words, a “quest for certainty.” 

Something like the Hegelian Marxist dialectic may be seen in this 
creative disequilibrium but without the finality of that logic. Besides, 
neither the idealistic monism (advaitavada) of Hegel nor the materia¬ 
listic monism of Marx is demonstrable in my position. The kama - 
lanchana-kirti-karma complex or integration of the human psyche, 
tntcrmcntal processes and interhuman relations is pluralistic as a matter 
of course. {Supra, pp. 79-83). 

In the Hegelian dialectic there is an alleged synthesis which com¬ 
prises both the thesis and the antithesis. This synthesis becomes later a 
thesis and is confronted with 1 new antithesis. In the doctrine of creative 
disequilibrium the synthesis is more apparent than real. It is nothing 
more than a phase of the eternal conflicts between the thesis and the 
antithesis. The thesis and the antithesis, each changes its doses or 
forms without necessarily coming to some sort of alleged rapproche - 
merit or synthesis. The two orders of antithetic phenomena go on eter¬ 
nally from phase to phase. In case each subsequent phase be described 
as a synthesis in reference to a preceding phase or a thesis to a new 
emerging antithesis one is at liberty to d© so. Creative disequilibrium,— 
, c> die thesis-antithesis pattern,—in eternal evolution is the nature of 
progress. Those who are nor satisfied without die hopes of n perma- 
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nent peace and ultimate triumph of the good will perhaps consider this 
to be no progress at all. For, we are ever in a state of uncertainty. 

The series constituted according to the Hegelian dialectic may be 
exhibited by the following formula: 

i. A, Not-A, B.—> 2. B, Not-B, C— > 3. C, Not-C, ' 
D.—>> 4. D, Not-D, E.—> 

The series that my creative disequilibrium envisages assumes the 
form of the following dialectic evolution : 

1. A, 1 Not-A 1 — > 2. A, 2 Not-A 2 —> 3. A, 3 Not-A 3 

—>4. A, 1 Not-A 1 —>. 

In the first term of the Hegelian series a something new (synthesis), 
B emerges out of the thesis, A and the antithesis, Not-A, and this B 
is said to comprise both A and Not-A. A and Not-A arc in conflict. 
Then there seems to be a momentary pause, there is a statical condition. 
This statical condition represents the synthesis, the reconciliation, the 
peace, the security, or the rapprochement (B). 

But in the dialectic of creative disequilibrium the first term doe<> 
not introduce anything fundamentally new as a result of the relations 
between the thesis, A and antithesis, Not-A 1 . There is no statical 
pause. The first term cannot be broken up into two moments, one oi 
antecedent conflict and the other of subsequent synthesis. The thesis 
antithesis conflict is ceaseless and passes on into a new conflict. 

The second term in this scries is A 2 vis-a-vis Not-A 2 . A 2 is 
certainly different from A 1 , and Not-A 2 is likewise different from 
Not-A 1 . This A 2 does not, however, necessarily have to be des¬ 
cribed as the synthesis which comprises, as in the Hegelian system, the 
previous A 1 and Not-A 1 . The dynamics is never broken by a statical 
condition of synthesis or security. The “insecurity” is incessant. 

Bm the second term of Hegelian evolution is B vis ) is Not-B 
leading to C. Here B is totally different from the previous A, which 
already ceased to exist at the second, i.e., statical phas< of the fir<t 
term. Naturally, then, Not-B is different from Not -A, and C, 
of course, is as different from B as from A. 
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In the world-evolution of creative disequilibrium A and Not-A 
arc eternal. Both simply change their forms (implying also substances 
and contents) or degrees as A 1 , A“ ... A n and Not-A~ ... Not-A n . 
An alleged synthesis, in case the category synthesis is to be employed 
at all, is in reality a conflict. 

The analysis of democracy by de Toccjuevillc (1805-58) in La 
Democratic en Amerique (1835) exhibits the duality of the good-evil 
amalgam in a striking manner. Among the principal advantages in 
his bilan da bicn et da mal dans la democratic (balance of good and 
evil in democracy) are to be noted, as says Janet, 0 the development of 
well-being, the diffusion of culture, the progress ot sociability, sym¬ 
pathy for human miseries, etc. But, the other side of the shield,— 
the inconveniences of democracy which compromise its advantages, — 
has been stressed by him with force. The disadvantages are to be seen 
in the instability of the laws, the mediocrity of the administrators, the 
abuse of uniformity, excessive demand for well-being, and last but not 
least, la tendance a la tyrannie. I am not in total agreement with this 
balance-sheet; but de Tocqucville’s idea that democracy is marked by 
mediocrity and tendency to tyranny may be noted with approval. 
Joseph-Barthelemy’s Lc Probleme de la competence dans la democratic 
(1918) has caught the situation rightly in our times. But de Toccjue- 
ville’s analysis is being exhibited as but another instance of the fact that 
progress can never be envisaged in terms of the good having perma¬ 
nently annihilated the evil Democracy represents by all means a 
progress upon the stage of non-democracy, but is inevitably a condition 
of certain evils not known or apparent in that stage. 

Every ‘achievement” carries with it a “problem.’ No consum¬ 
mation can be considered to be a “solution.’ The questions arc never 
closed. They always remain open,—only on a new platform or in a 
new ty|>e. An old disease may disappear, but a new disease gets 
established, as wc may say analogically as well as factually. 

(j Histoire d< /.1 Science Politique, Vol. II. (Paris iqi 5), p. 73^. 
Compare in this connrnion Li yurt: Lc Ctdtc dc l'incompetence (Paris 1911). 
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Progress consists in the fact that at every stage there is a deli¬ 
berate and conscious conflict between what for the time being is sup¬ 
posed to be good and what is supposed to be bad and that it is as a 
result of this conflict that the next stage makes its appearance. There 
is the play of the creative intelligence and will of man at every stage. 
It is the operation ok this intelligence and will that renders each stage 
of operations moral or spiritual. Hence the subsequent stage is to be 
taken as representing a progress. But that stage in any case is but the 
theatre, again, of a fresh conflict between good and evil. Under chc»e 
circumstances it is doubtful if one would like to call this series of con¬ 
flicts an improvement-dynamics. But progress cannot imply any¬ 
thing else. It is all the time a dynamic scries of good-evil complexes. 

There is no fixed or realizable “goal” before mankind. At every 
moment or stage of achievement-problem complex the human intelli¬ 
gence “pragmatically” selects something as desirable, as good or as 
sat, The struggle towards this sat and the attempt to counteract its 
opposite in the existing situation constitute the progress of the moment 
The good, the ideal, the sat, the rational etc. that is pragmatically 
pounced upon by creative man as the best, the greatest or the 
highest, may change from situation to situation. Today it is laissc? 
fatre, tomorrow it is socialism. At one moment the highest good is 
partial socialization. 1 he next moment it is perhaps totalitarian socia 
lization, i.c., communism. There is no goal-fulness of a steady, conti¬ 
nuous or evolutionary character in human destiny. 

The doctrine of creative disequilibrium differs fundamentally from 
the theory of progress, projxHindcd by the British sociologist, Hob house' 
(1864-1929), who may be described as the philosopher par excellence of 
progress. In Ins philosophy there is a ‘ goal” of .social evolution, and 
this goal is harmony, like Fichte’s rational lrcedom or divine order, 
Harmonious fulfilment of human capacity is the substance of happy 


10 Social Development (London, 1924) ;>>fra. (eh. vri), tin Im of 

I inhhmisi s works. Virtually • aril is a cotUnkution to dn study of Imimonv 
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life,” as he maintains in The Elements of Social Justice (London 1922, 
p. 27). The movement away from competition, conflict, struggle, 
individual struggle, group-struggle, class-struggle, international struggle 
etc., and towards solidarity of all sorts, union, order and harmonious 
development is the mark of social progress. This is the Leitmotif of 
all the works of Hobhouse developed in diverse, forms. The “ideal 
society” of Hobhouse is the society in which the realization of progress 
is complete and in which, therefore, competition and struggle, i.e. 
forms of evil, asat, adharma, avidya either do not exist or have been 
considerably overpowered by the forms of good, sat, dbarma, viclya, 
justice, fellow-feeling, amrita (immortality). 

The greatest single shortcoming in Hobhouse’s social philosophy 
is that he fights shy of struggle, group-struggle and class-struggle as 
much and as often as he can. To an ethicist or moral propagandist 
or religious preacher this may be conceded. But this is a capital defect 
m a system of logic, psychology or philosophy with special reference to 
human instincts, interests, and behaviours. 

While differing from him in this particular item of the theory I 
am in substantial agreement in regard to many of his methods and 
v iews. Especially in regard to the pluralistic principles of social causa¬ 
tion, rational control, relativity of progress, anti-racialism, non-biologi 
cal factors, constructive socialism, and democratic liberalism Hobhouse 
is eminently acceptable as a pragmatic thinker. 

But, further, in so far as Hobhouse considers progress and the future 
01 mai kind to he the chief and virtually the only topic of “all socio¬ 
logical science he goes back to the position of social historians or his¬ 
torical philosophers from Herder and Condorcet to Comte and Spencer 
1 le becomes thereby a culture-historian or a social philosopher, run , 
aho an ethicist with a moral and political propaganda. To this extent 
Hobhouse is not 1 modernist, i.e., not a representative of analytical or 
formal sociology, but belongs to the old tradition of sociology as com¬ 
prehensive. poly history or world*philosophy with special reference, of 
course* to progress and human destiny. 
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Leaving aside the question of the nature and scope of sociology as 
a science, for which reference may be made to the Appendix (p. 518 
and infra), wc may point out that in the atmosphere of this creed of 
creative disequilibrium one will easily recall the position of the French 
socialist, Proudhon (1808-65). Bougie 11 has called attention to 
Proudhon’s attitude to le mal ( the evil), le mauvais cote de l bistoire 
(the bad side of history) which, according to Marx, fait l bistoire 
(makes history). " Vicns , Satan, que jc t' embrassc" (Come, Satan, that 
I may embrace you),—this is what Proudhon used to say. And again, 
“God is evil (Dieit cest mal ).” To him life is a struggle, the life of 
societies as that of individuals. In order to achieve progress mankind 
has need to be spurred on by sufferings. There is no synthesis con¬ 
ceivable. If there is to be universal reconciliation it can be attained only 
through universal opposition. The oppositions are eternal. On ne sanran 
les resoudre (they cannot be solved). At best the social forces may he 
balanced against each other, services for services, as goods for goods, 
according to the principles of exchange. But this peace keeps intact 
the, diversity of forces like the conflict of the rams which mobilize 
themselves only when attacking each other. 

Bougie describes this position of Proudhon as pluralism or rather 
as a sort of polytbetsme philosopbiquc , which implies that at the 
bottom of all reality, social as natural, there is a multitude of 'irre¬ 
ducible and antagonistic elements.” Out of this “essential anta 
gonism’’ Proudhon drew profound conclusions. In order that reason 
may shine, he suggested that this antagonism should not be extin¬ 
guished. The “mutual contradictions,’’ the “balancing of myself b\ 
myself,” “the war of ideas” are indispensable for the progress ol 
reason. No public reason, no public spirit is possible without free, 
universal, ardent controversy leading upto provocation, 

In the Bengali philosopher, Aurobindo’s ideologies it is possible 
to encounter touches of this disharmony and disequilibrium 

11 Sociaiismcs Francais (Paris 1933) ['p * 43 ” * 45 - 
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Au rob in do 12 establishes, indeed, a profound distinction between the 
mind and what he calls the Supermind. 1 o see things steadily and 
see them whole,’* says he, “is not possible to the mind; but it is the 
very nature of rhe transcendent Supermind.” His conception of the 
Supermind is derived from the Vedas, the JJpanishads, and the Gita, 
The theories of the Yoga and the Vedanta have gone,—along with 
doses of Kant, Hegel and Bergson,—to the making of some of 
the bases of Aurobindo’s general psychology, highly idealistic as it 
is. But he is objective enough to analyze the mind, i.e., the non- 
transcendental, non-indwelling, non-self-rcvealing psyche. And in 
that non-transcendental world, i.e., the sphere of the mind, “the suc¬ 
cessions of time” and the “divisions of space” are the positive data. 
In the first place, it is because of these successions of time that there 
is “change or progression,” and no “perfect harmony” such as might 
be “coeval with other harmonies in a sort of eternal moment.” Secondly, 
it is because of these divisions of space that there exists the “mutual 
relation of forms or intershock of forces.” Aurobindo is then a prag- 
matist. He cannot be identified or confounded with any of the 
totalitarian transcendentalists of other times or countries. 

The objective world that can be grasped by the mind exhibits the 
constant “succession of a developing harmony in which one strain 
rises out of another rhat preceded it and conceals in itself that which it 
has replaced.” In the world as perceptible to the mind we witness, 
besides, “forms and forces that stand related to one another in an all- 
containing spatial extension.” “An incessant succession of powers and 
figures of things and happenings is our vision of existence ” 

Whatever may he the transcendent reality, Aurobindo has no 
vagueness about the positive reality. In the field of space and time, 
i.e., the field of positive reality, wt come accross “differen potentiali¬ 
ties embodied, placed and related.” Bach potentiality has its powers 
and possibilities fronting other powers and possibilities. In their 

The Ufe Divin* Vol. I. (Calcutta, *939) PP 2 °T ao 5- 
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appearance to the mind the successions of time become, therefore, 
nothing but “a working out of things by shock and struggle and not 
a spontaneous succession.” And in so far as the mind sees only a 
given time and space it “views many possibilities pell-mell as more or 
less realizable in that time and space.” The mind sees the “outer and 
proccssivc laws of the parts or forms which appears to be in collision” 
and is quite aware of the “apparent discord.” Aurobindo is positive 
about these collisions, discords, shocks, intershocks, struggles and 
pell-mell possibilities. His pragmatism is to this extent to be 
treated as allied to the doctrine of creative disequilibrium, which of 
course has nothing to do with his transcendental realities of the 
Supermind and functions entirely on the plane of the mind. 


The Functioning of Creative Disequilibrium 


To give a concrete instance of die eternal dialectic of synthcsislc.ss 
disequilibrium we may cite the Versailles Treaty-League of Nations 
Complex (1919). By all means this represented a progress upon the 
prc-1919 conditions in the sense that the combined intelligence and will 
of mankind could not possibly evolve anything better at that time. But 
the same complex was at once found to be unsatisfactory to the world¬ 
remaking inventiveness of many men and women among the most 
diverse races, comprising not only the vanquished but also the victors. 
It had, therefore, to submit to conflicts of all sorts and it is those con¬ 
flicts that have taken definite shape in the second round (September 
* 939 —) of chc eventual hundred years’ war of the twentieth century. 
The present war is, from the viewpoint of both sides, nothing but 
a war against the Versailles system. 

Some of the most damaging attacks on the Versailles system came 
from the Anglo-American world. The Economic Consequences <>/ 
the Peace (London, 1921) by the British economist, Keynes, wis 
thoroughly anti-Versailles and out spokenly pro-German. The 1 ivnch 
Senator, Raphad-Gcorge Levy’s arguments m La juste paix (Paris, 1921) 
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in favour of the Versailles Treaty in reply to Keynes’s challenge pro¬ 
duced hardly any impression in England or the U.S.A. 

So far as the “national” and territorial remakings arc concerned, 
the dharma-adharma, the good-evil or the rational-irrational complex 
of the Versailles Treaty pattern (1919) ma y be indicated in the words 

of the American sociologist, Harry Barnes , 13 as follows: “While the 

new adjustments of Europe actually reduced the repressed nationalities 
from about 50,000,000 to less than 20,000,000 the present set-up re¬ 
presents in many cases a more obviously flagrant violation of the prin¬ 
ciple of national self-determination than did the pre-war situation. 
The chief present repressed national groups include about 8,000,000 
Germans, 3,000,000 Magyars and 1,500,000 Bulgars.” Barnes is 
convinced that the statesmen did not handle the problem “as well as 
might have been done if reason and fact had prevailed.’” “The 
reallotment of nationals was so imperfectly done that about as many 
centres of dissatisfaction existed after 1919 as in 1914 . The thirty 

national states of today create almost twice as many potential causes 

oi war as did the eighteen of 1914.” 

In criminology 11 the statistician is bound to recognize the psycho¬ 
social fact that one and the same environment breeds both criminals 
and law-abiding persons. Besides, it is nothing extraordinary to find 
that one and the same person is both criminal as well as normal. 

The two greatest breeding centres of criminals in all ages arc, first, 
the family, and secondly, the street-corner or the neighbourhood. 

I hesc are at the same time the foster-grounds also of virtuous and law- 
abiding persons. From time immemorial the scoundrel and the saint 
have been born and bred in the same atmosphere. The two arc very 
often combined in one person because of the eternal duality of human 

13 ^he History of Western Civilisation, Vol. II. (New-York 1935)* 

pp. 607, 61 r. 

14 Observations on Alml Hasanat’s piper on Juvenile Delinquency at ilu 
Hangiya SamayVijnan Pj!.,hat (Bengali Institute o! Sociology) on func y 
1939. Sec the- Bangal Police Magnztnc (Calcutta) July-Sept. 1939- 
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nature. J his would appear quire conceivable if saints and scoundrels 
are understood in the sense of relatively good and relatively bad per¬ 
sons and if it be possible to examine at first hand the day-to-day details 
of their social relation. Those cases of immorality, vice or sin which 
do not appear as cases of criminality in the sense of violation of positive 
law are equally fruitful in instances of treachery combined with grate¬ 
fulness, ingratitude combined with generosity, hatred combined with 
appreciation, enmity combined with respect. Such duplicities, intri¬ 
gues, treacheries constitute, of course, the very spirituality of inte¬ 
grations known as international diplomacy. No intrigues and false 
hoods, no inter-state relations. ( Supra , pp. 218-22y, 328, 329), 

Freud’s category of repression must by all means be regarded as 
one of the greatest discoveries of the social sciences. This has a Valu- 
able bearing on the psycho-social Gestalt , at any rate, of Hindu widows, 
as we have pointed out. The repression, however, should not be 
treated as something exceptional but is a universal fact in personality 
among the moderns as among the ancients, in the East as well Us in 
the West. Almost every alleged normal man and woman is at the 
same time abnormal and repressed or neurotic in some form or other. 

Repression is not to be understood as existing solely in sex matters, 
there is tiemendous repression at work in economic, political, social, 
community, group and other relations. 1 he repressions in these social 
fields ought to be analyzed intensively and a new science might grow 
up under the name of socioanalysis. This might devote itself to the 
dissection of the social unconscious as distinguished from the indivi¬ 
dual unconscious studied by psychoanalysis (Srtpra, pp. 160-163). 

A capital defect of the Freudian system is embodied in the 
dictum: No repression, no culture. Culture is alleged to be inevi¬ 
tably linked up with neurosis. This represents only a half-truth, 
although very important for science. It ought to be supplemented w ith 
the proposition: “No self-expression, no culture.” Accordingly 
culture can be said to brii ;!; in its tiam individual as well c s,H -ial 
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health. This would be the inductive generalization of anthropology 
and the history of civilization through the ages. 1 ’ 

In the pre-Persian epoch (say, c. B.C. 500) the good, dharma or 
reason was represented by political freedom as prevalent in the inde¬ 
pendent states and isles of Hellas. But the evil, adharma or unreason 
was manifest in the mutual strifes between them and the consequent 
weakness, among other things, as against a powerful non-Hellenic foe. 
It was not only Athens vs. Sparta but virtually of each against all, a 
veritable Naturzustand, the law cf beasts anti birds, in inter-statal 
relations that prevailed in the Hellenic world. 

A progress was certainly achieved when the Pan-Hellenic 
congress was summoned at the Isthmus of Corinth (B.C. 481) and 
attended by 31 states. It was by all means a “league of nations, in 
spite of many Hellenic states keeping aloof. The unification, although 
ir did not last long, served to strengthen the Hellenes against the 
Persians. This may then be regarded as an embodiment of good, 
dharma or reason. The Confederacy of Delos came out of it and grew 

into the Athenian Empire (B.C. 454 )- so ^ ar as onc f° cusses atten ~ 
non on the strength of unity as a virtue or a desirable good all this 

marked nothing but progress. 

But what was this Athenian Empire? The nearly 200 cities, islands, 
or states were virtually subjects or vassals of Athens under Pericles the 
despot. Pcticlcan imperialism or dcspotocracy was a-dharrna incarnate. 
It was the embodiment of evil and unreason in the form of the nega¬ 
tion or annihilation of freedom for the Hellenic states. These states 
paid “tributes* * to Athens who spent the money according to her own 
sweet will. Besides, Pericles sent Athenian citizens to establish 
Acruchics or colonies in the territories of those states. These were the 


13 Comments on the discussion by Dr. Sarasi Saikar about I rend on tin 
Liter's completing the eightieth year at the “ AntarjattL Banga Part shat ( In¬ 
ternational Bengal” Institute) Calcutta, 24 May 19V’- ^ cc ^ mnta & azar 
Palrikd, 2 June 1936. Sec also supra, the section on “P.sycho-analysi> and 
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military garrisons of Athens stationed in the virtual dependencies. 
The Athenian Empire anticipated thereby the tactics of the Roman. 
Altogether, Hellenic progress as embodied in the Athenian Empire 
was as much an integration of dharma and adbarma as the pre-imperial 
condition. Only, both dharma and adbarma had changed forms. Out 
of the pre-imperial good-evil conditions creative disequilibrium brought 
into existence the good-evil pattern known as Periclean despotocracy. 
A new creative disequilibrium had, therefore, to be in operation in order 
to engender a novel pattern out of the dharyna-adharma complex of 
the Athenian Empire. Therein lay the progress of the next stage, 
this time, again, another amalgam of good and evil. 

Incidentally this fact proves, as many other facts can, that Greek 
culture was not all “peasant farms. It was not exclusively soulful, 
“instinctive. It was “Rome’ too, i.e. stony, heartless, cold, brutal, 
impregnated with intellectuality and megalopolism, the “soul of the 
city.” “Coesarism,* which Spongier 1,1 associates politically with 
the “civilization”-dcgeneracy of every “culture’ and which according 
to him has already set in in the “Roman” conditions of the twentieth 
century,—was also a powerful reality in the milieu of Greek culture. 
In other words, there were many Hellascs. One word, “Hellenic,’ 
cannot describe the Hellases and Hellases of ancient Europe, The 
type-phdosophies of theorists have need to take note of these mixtures, 
assimilations and “pragmatic continuations in factual socio-culrural 
dynamics (Supra, pp. 304, 335-338). 

The reactions against the Athenian Empire are nothing excep¬ 
tional. Joussain 17 has analyzed the situations in which la vietoirc 
s'e puis e pour sc transformer en defaite (victory ends by being trans 
formed into defeat) on account of the rupturt of equilibrium which 
displaces the forces. The vanquished of yesterday becomes thereby 
often the victor of today. Revolutions and reactions succeed each 


16 Decline of the West, Vol. II. (London, 1928), pp. 431-432, 4^5 ;■ y>7 

17 "La Renversement dcs Forces {Revue huttuatvmale da Sot {••logic, 
Paris, July-August, 1938). 
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other. And so on. Such phenomena happen often in history accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary laws of human passions, says he. New orders, 
institutions, governments or parties are compelled by the pressure of 
circumstances to indulge in ruthless actions. Flic successes, achieve¬ 
ments or revolutions component inevitablement des bmtalites et cles 
rnaladr esses (require brutalities and blunders inevitably). These lead 
necessarily to the increase of malcontents and inimical forces. Veri¬ 
fications can be had as much from Periclean Athens as from the world- 
situation under the Versailles system. 

It is in this manner that creative disequilibrium functions eternally 
furnishing the fundamental logic of social progress. The solution that 
will somehow emerge out of the international conflicts of today (since 


September 1939), say, about 1944, will have to be understood as the 
best for the time being. The reason is not that whatever is is good, 
right or desirable but that entire mankind's highest efforts will have 
failed to produce anything more reasonable. The “synthesis” arrived 
.It will have to be treated as the best under the circumstances and not 
the ideally best. But there is no finality in this solution or synthesis 
either. It will but register the voice of the victors and will, therefore, 
automatically excite the spirit of revenge among the vanquished. No 
mechanism can perhaps be yet devised by which the elan for vengeance 
as well as the power for vengeance may be totally annihilated. 

About one or two items there can be no doubt. The fundamental 
problems of Asia or Africa vis-a-vis Eur-Amcrica arc not going to be 
touched in the second round, as they were not touched in 
the first round, of the Anglo-German armageddon. Then, again, 
i he problems of the diverse races lying between the Germanic 
and the Russian spheres have hardly my chance of being treated in a 
satisfying manner. Flic colonics or dependencies and quasi-colon ics 01 
scmi-dcpendencies,—lying as they do not only in Asia and Africa but 
in Europe and America as well,—arc the most effective root-causes of 
the Anglo-German tug-of-war. But hobody k yet in a mood to visua¬ 
lise these questions in a straight-forward manner. Apait horn many 
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other considerations these Asian, African, and East -1 uropean as well 
as Balkan, nay, Latin American situations alone bid fair to be the 
parent of fresh dramatic disequilibria and disharmonies during the 
seventh or eighth decade of the present century. 

Besides, humanly speaking, this solution cannot, after all, satisfy 
the thousand and one interests involved in the quest of world-hege¬ 
mony. Conflicts will therefore be born with, and be an integral part 
of, the solution. The conflicting tendencies will begin to operate the 
very day the solution is alleged to be achieved. May be, by i960 the 
volume of the day-to-day petty conflicts will have acquired a momen¬ 
tum powerful enough to enable creative disequilibrium to declare itself 
in the third round of the Armageddon. That will have to be appraised 
as the embodiment of further progress because, after all, nothing else 
could be brought into being as the combined result of the conscious 
efforts of a large number of thinking and active persons, 

for illustrations of the functioning of creative disequilibrium we 
may turn our attention to the domain of socialism. Today commu¬ 
nism is to be sharply distinguished from socialism which ii perhaps 
a half-way house between capitalism and the former ism. A stage 
of creative disequilibrium seems to be quite in evidence in the 
evolution of communism. In The Communist International (London. 
1938) F. Borkenau, as a renegade from communism, discusses the swing 
of the Comintern from extreme left to extreme right, especially since 
1935. The communistic philosophy is no longer to be treated, says, he, 
as a spectre haunting Europe because it has committed itself to the 
support of capitalism and conventional democracy. The communist 
parties of all countries are being derived numerically less from the 
factory workers than from other classes. They are not mass parties oi 
the proletariat. It is the “labour aristocracy” and the intclli^ent^zia 
that constitute the leading factors in communist organization. Then 
is thus a Brahmanocracy in communism also. 

All this implies that the communism of radical theory has been 
getting accultuiated to Realpohiik. Compromises of all sons wiih tin 
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traditional capitalistic economy as well as conventional socialism are 
being attempted in diverse countries. Pure communism is thus being 
sophisticated with doses of non-communistic ideology. But all the 
same, the socio-economic structure and the political institutions are 
simultaneously drifting away from the old-world, i.e., capitalistic and 
socialistic moorings. Creative disequilibrium has been constantly 
functioning in order to ascertain the next higher amalgams of good 
and evil in the socio-economic and economico-political pattern. (Infra, 
ch. v. The Sovietic Regime in Creative Disequilibrium). 

The most important item in this theory of progress as consisting in 
nothing but creative disequilibrium is the wide-awakenness on the part 
of men and women in regard to the world about them. Their function 
is to place their fingers on whatever appear in their eyes as the evils 
of the moment. Their perpetual preparedness to combat these 
evils and try to polish them off the earth is the only form of morality 
or spirituality conceivable for mankind. That all these strenuousnesscs 
and struggles fail each time to annihilate the evils or serve but to give 
birth to new evils in the milieu of new, more or less good, reasonable 
or dcsired-for situations is taken for granted in this theory. The 
failures belong to the very nature of progress and are not to be treated 
as special perils. 

It is also postulated that from time to time the very standard of 
evaluation and judgment changes. There is no fixity or finality as to 
what is to be called dharma , good, just, true, reasonable, moral or 
spiritual. Similarly the very definition of adbarma , evil, unjust, untrue, 
unreasonable, criminal, unspiritual etc. is taken for granted as changing 
Wlt h the intermental processes and interhuman relations. It is the 
eternal privilege of creative, .inventive or world-remaking human in¬ 
telligence to establish new standards of moral and spiritual judgment, 
new measures of social justice, rational good, human welfare and 
world-progress. Indeterminateness, insecurity and uncertainty, as 
Dewey might say, in the standard as well as the ideal, -and neither 
the divine or rational freedom of Fichte’s Bcshmmung dc> Mcnscbni 
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(1800) nor the harmony, justice and rational good of Hobhouse,—is the 
objective reward of man’s digvijaya (world-conquest) from one socio¬ 
cultural adventure to another socio-cultural adventure. 

Self-determined Choice of the Goal and the Way 

Progress is by no means a mechanical series of rational-irrational, 
dharma-adharma or good-evil complexes automatically following a 
course of succession. At every stage or step, nay, at every moment 
there is the play of the intelligence, emotion and will of man. This 
intelligence, emotion and will is free, in so far as anything human can 
ever be free. The choice made by the self-determined individuals, bv 
the moral personalities is the deciding factor in the entire series. The 
goal is chosen by the individual. The individual selects likewise the 
ways and means, the modus operandi. 

In my Science of History and the Hope of Mankind (London, 
1912) this idea of man’s power was already embodied in the doctrine of 
vishwa-shaktir sad-vyavahara (utilization of the world-forces). It is the 
self-conscious and wide-awake individual that utilizes the forces exisr- 
mg at any given time. The role of the inventive, pioneering, tradition- 
breaking human personality is to transform the societal and other 
conditions of the ecology and create a new world-order. 

I he value of the self-conscious and self-determined individual is 
being emphasized in recent Eur-American thought. The German 
philosopher, Dilthcy (1833-1911), is a modern exponent of the auto¬ 
nomy of the spirit. The “categorical imperative” of Kant has to be 
modified, says Dilthcy, because a duty simple to discover b> anvbodx 
and identical everywhere, which will lead to an obligation equally 
simple and universal, docs not exist. What exist in reality, according 
to Dilthcy, are the determining motives of human action. 57 This is a 
view of individual independence and personal liberty without which 
morality becomes too mechanical. The kind of morality that nv;imv 

17 dns b'iinjziK / fahren ilctttschcr Wisscns baft (Berlin, iiyjo). 
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disequilibrium implies is based on this individual initiative in 
the rational choice of the good and the rational rejection of the evil. 

Some of the radical statements of the American philosopher, 
Hocking, about the individual are as follows. 18 “It is sometimes held,” 
says he, “that individuality itself is a product of society. 1 find the 
proposition wholly untenable. We depend on society for self-meastnre - 
merit , not for selfconsciousness, not for the material of our ideals, 
certainly not for self-hood.” Again he asks the question: “Is con¬ 
science or the self-estimation, which society so vigorously promotes, 
a social product?** His answer is emphatically “No.” 7 o the 
question,—“Is self-consciousness due to society?” Hocking replies 
as follows: “My judgment is rather in defiance of the current trend 
in psychology. I believe that self-consciousness is present from the 
beginning of self-hood.” No position could be more radically 
individualistic and “self-centric” or self-monistic, if not “solipsistic. 

The extremist form and substance of the ideas expressed in Man 
and the State (1926) arc not the general features of Hocking’s evalua¬ 
tion of life and morals. The position indicated here is rather unusual 
in his mental outfit. His Types of Philosophy (1930) and Thoughts 
on Life and Death (1937) place him as a realist multiplied by the 
mystic. The two polarities are, generally speaking, mingled in his 
standpoint, neo-idealistic as it is. Those positions of his arc eminently 
acceptable. But 1 differ entirely from the totalitarian negation of the 
social as exhibited in the above appraisal of individuality. All the same, 
blocking's estimate of the individual is a thought-force to which my 
idea of creative individualism may be generally linked up. Indeed, 
even in Man and the State (p. i}o) he has a passage like the following: 
“The individual man thus becomes the apparent unit of political 
fabric, the intermediate associations become conveniences, not essen¬ 
tials. They may come and go, he remains.” This is reasonable 
because the* associations arc not entirely negatived. 


r 8 W h Hocking: Man and the State (New Haven, 1926), pp. 235-237. 
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In Lasbaxs La Cite humaine 19 the creative individual administers 
la mcdecine saddle and awakens the renaissance de l esprit. He em¬ 
phasises Espinas’s initiatives dti vouloir (initiatives of the will) in the 
manner of Kant or the French Kantian philosopher, Rcnouvier 
(1815-1903), author of Personnahsmc (1903)* in which the dignity of 
the person or the individual as a “moral agent’ is the fundamental 
thought. Under the influence of Rcnouvier, likewise, Mourner 1 ’ 
maintains in Revolution personnaliste e com.nunautaire (Pans, 1935) that 
‘my person is not my personality. It is above this personality, a super¬ 
conscious and super-temporal something, a given unity, vaster than the 
views I hold of it.” Mounicr’s personalism is sharply to be distin¬ 
guished from individualism just as Renouvier’s “real sell ’ from the 
“apparent self” or Kant’s “noumenal from the “phenomenal," We 
may mention, likewise, the fundamental distinction in Aurobindo bet¬ 
ween the Supermind and the mind. 

The important consideration here is the supreme value attached to 
the spirit vis-a-vis the objective world by some of the representatives 
of modern French philosophy. The conflicting tendencies in the world 
are eternal. But it is the “real self, the noumcnon or the “person 
that makes the choice and creates the goal as well as the path. 

As a rational or moral person the creative individual’s function is 
to choose and reject. The selection and rejection have to be made by 
the individual, says Haushofer m Raumiiberwindcndc Macbte.~ l The 
individuals have to decide for themselves as to whether they are to 
submit to the Gegebenhciten (existing facts) or beherrseben (rule) 
them. I hc choice lies between sleeping on the laurel and lying awake, 
between being the anvil and being the hammer. Before even indt- 


19 Vol. II. (Pans 1927), \ \ . 4-13. 

20 C. Random ' La Philosophy' Politique </< ( barbs Rt noitvin aad 

qaclqucs aspects tiouvamx ihi problems <L la personae" [Reotu Pbiboophi 
qttc, Pans, March-April 1935, and November-December 1938). 

Leipzig, 1934, P* 35 2 * 
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vidual lies the problem, says Houshofer, as follows in the simple 
words of Goethe : 

Du musst steigen oder sinken 
Da mHSSt sic gen und gewinnen 
Oder dienen und verlieren 
Leiden oder triumphieren. 

(You must either rise or fall, 

You must win and acquire 
Or serve and lose, 

Suffer or triumph). 

At every step progress demands a self-conscious discrimination bet¬ 
ween good and evil, dbarma and adharma. It is the rational selection 
of die one as contrasted with the other that constitutes the dialectical 
forces. The dialectic of progress is not a mechanical trick. The 
exercise of intelligence by the elites or the Brahmanocracy as under¬ 
stood in Hindu sociological theory,—nay, the supermen of Nietzsche, 
the “charismatic 5 * personalities of Max Weber, or perhaps the 
“inventors’ 5 of Gabriel Trade,—is the spiritual substance in every 
mobility, dynamics, transformation or metabolism. 22 

The individual is a responsible moral agent. His responsibility 
and morality consist in not only making the contrat social but in 
breaking it too at need, as we may say in the words of Fichte’s Beitrage 
zur Bcrtchtigung der Urtheile fiber die frazosische Revolution ( 1 793 )' 
In the individual’s self-determined choice of the goal and the modus 
operandt “a world that is at times and points,’ to use the language 


zjl See, supra, the sections on “Non-cconomic Inn - ' (pp. 75-78,)* 

1 lie l ag consciousness of the Intellectual’* (pp. 122-125), “Creative Indi¬ 
vidualism vs Society cult (pp. 127-152), 4 * Forces behind the Feministic 

Pattern’* (pp- The Social-democratic Milieu ' 9 (pp. 175-177), “The 

Sovietic Liquidation of Classes?” (pp. 181-182' "Economic Interpretation 
Multiplied by Political and Ideological Interpretations" (pp- 3 ° 7 * 3 , 4 )» “Insani¬ 
tary Habits of Lur-Am rica” (pp. 456-466), “EtetisMe and Compulsion in 
Health Tattcm’' (pp. -480-488). 
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of the American pragmatist, John Dewey (1859-1938), indeterminate 
enough to call out deliberation and to give play to choice to shape its 
future is a world in which will is free.” Indeterminateness furnishes 
the milieu of the individual’s creativity and freedom. 

A Prayer of the Upanisbat Re-interpreted 
In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishat (I, iii> 28) of the Hindus man 

prays to God as follows: 

Asato ma sadgamaya 
Tamaso ma jyotirgamaya 
Airily or ma mritam gamaya. 

(Lead me from the unreal to the real, 

Lead me from darkness to light, 

Lead me from death to immortality.) 

This is one of the greatest prayers conceived in the world's 
history. It is melioristic, creative, futuristic and evolutive. Not the 
least commendable feature is that it is thoroughly rational, sccul.u and 
human. There is no mysticism or metaphysics in it. It is bathed in 
an atmosphere of positivism and optimistic joy. Besides, the gcnctal 
orientations of this prayer are not peaceful but warlike. It calls upon 
human beings to rise to the dignity of manhood and conduct the 
eternal war against evil. The absence of direct reference to a life of 
insurance against dangers, risks or uncertainties is encouraging. 

In spite of all these merits the prayer is associated with a logical 
or rather psychological fallacy. It is the fallacy of the old world about 
die future perfection or immaculate bliss of mankind at some eventual 
finitude of its evolution. If this prayer be taken literally it would imply 
that man is praying to God that his condition be one of absolute or 

23 Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), pp. 303, 310: see 
also J. Dewey: Democracy and Education (New York. 1922), ch. on Mu 

Individual and the World, pp. j- 13'337 H Certainly H. 

1929), ch. on The Naturalization of Intelligence, and A Common haith 
(New Haven, 1934). ch. on The Role of Social Intelligence, pp. 75 7 <> 
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perfect sat (real) without a touch of asat (unreal). He wishes to be 
elevated to the state of jyoti (light) undimmed by a streak of tamos 
(darkness). He wants also to acquire amrita (immortality), pure and 
utidefiled, without the burden of mrityu (death). Concretely speaking, 
this prayer would be almost identical with a prayer for absolute harmony 
unthwarted by disharmony or conflict, as the fundamental message of 
Hobhouse’s entire social philosophy might be expressed, if necessary, 
in the form of a prayer. 

One is at liberty to pray in any way one likes. But the drive 
behind the prayer as thus worded is unpsychological. It assumes a 
wrong theory of progress. A final state of nothing but reality, light 
and immortality or harmony is, humanly speaking, unthinkable. 
Patches, strands or doses of unreality, darkness and death or disharmony 
are bound to variegate the human personality at every stage of its 
growth and evolution. The “reason,” “freedom” or “divine order 
of Fichte is being envisaged by the Brihadaranyaka Upanishat without 
the shadows of its opposite. This is too unjustifiable an assumption 
like the yagantara theory of transformation promulgated in the Gita . 
(Supra, pp. 499-501). 

In case the prayer of the Upanishadists can be preserved,—as 1 
think it ought to be preserved for all mankind,—it should be reinter¬ 
preted as follows: Lead me from unreality to higher and higher 
doses of reality, lead me from darkness to greater and greater volumes 
of light, lead me from death to richer and richer stores of immortality. 
Certain doses of unreality, darkness and death or disharmony can never 
be .voided or prevented by man. The conception of “doses” of reality 
should imply automatically the presence of the doses of its opposite, 
unreality. The “relativities” are amphibious. 

This prayer is being recalled here merely to invite attention to the 
fact that in the thousand and one problems of economic, political, 
moral or social life the sat-asat conflict as a purely psychological fact 
cannot be declared null and void. The totalitarian sovereignty of 
freedom, justice, law, democracy or socialism is a myth as the toiali- 
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tarian sway of material prosperity, health, sanitation, culture, honesty, 
sincerity, morality or humanism. 

Politics is essentially a psychological phenomenon. It deals with 
the sentiments, feelings and interests of human beings. Nothing is 
more moral and spiritual than the problem of social and political duties. 
The mind is perpetually called upon to decide and to choose in these 
intermental processes or interhuman relations. An ethical question is 
automatically involved in the duality or the good-evil amalgam in 
politics as in any other human adventure. Insecurity, uncertainty, 
risk,—these are the foundations of all human struggles towards the 
control or conquest of future. The question of choosing between sat 
and asat is involved inevitably in the mental conflict envisaged by the 
IJpanishadists. 

Nay, this conflict is a moral necessity. Without a conflict like 
this in daily life man would be enjoying a “moral holiday” throughout 
the year. That is not a desirable condition for mankind. The 
Brit)aclaranyakd calls upon every man to remain perpetually moral by 
undertaking this conflict. 

I he psychology of the sat-asat pattern or dharma-adharma (good- 
evil) complex is valuable for its ethical bearings. In The Alan to the 
Angel by A. E. (George William Russell), the Irish poet, man is 
perfectly right when he declares to the angel: 

‘‘All your beauty cannot win 
Truth we learn in pain and sighs.” 

No position is more psychologically valid than that contained in 
the following challenge of man to the angel: 

“They arc but the slaves of light 
Who have never known the gloom.” 

The angel is an un-moral being, an un-spiritual personality. We 
human beings can never choose to be 1111-moral and un-spiritual. Our 
vocation in life is perpetually to choose between the sat and the asat. 

In the present study I am noc interested m the moral question is 
to what is desirable good or right for mankind. But along with AT. 
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it may be maintained that the good-evil amalgam, the joyti-tamas 
amalgam, the light-gloom amalgam that every human personality 
is possesses a deep significance of universal importance. Let the angels 
be angels in their unmoral bliss. Theirs is not an enviable position. 
But as for us, let us be perpetually moral, constantly spiritual, eternally 
called upon to select the sat , the jyoti, and the amrita , and to reject 
the asat, the tamas, and the mrityu. 

Wars furnish some of the greatest laboratories for the testing of 
moral efficiency and spiritual manhood. Every war is but an experi¬ 
ment by which the peoples take periodical scocks of their vital assets. 
In the logic of life even a defeat in war is as valuable as a victory in 
order to acquaint the nation or the group concerned as to its eventual 
contingencies, risks and dangers. To a living and virile people wars 
arc blessings because they serve to discover for them the new enemies 
that are on the horizon and forewarn them against the rising inimical 
forces in the international ecology. 

The life of insured security, certainty and risklessncss cannot be 
good for sanity and health. In the interest of individual and social 
vigour and welfare may we be prepared to eternally struggle against 
uncertainties and risks in political as much as in economic, cultural 
and other domains. May the Buddhist doctrine of apparaacla (strenu¬ 
ousness, sleeplessness, vigilance) be the permanent ingredient in man s 
mental outfit and equipment. (Supra, p. 514)- 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE-HOLDERS IN THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF PROGRESS 

The Imperialist Pattern 

The dharma-adbarma or good-evil amalgam is represented today, 
among other things, in the socio-political phenomenon of democracy 
at home combined with despotocracy abroad. It so happens that some 
of the empire-holders, i.e., rulers of foreign peoples, colonies, depen¬ 
dencies and mandated areas, are generally speaking known to be demo¬ 
cratic in their home affairs. Imperialism, colonialism, or despotocracy 
in regard to subject races and other external interests is found to be 
combined with the alleged free, popular, democratic and socialistic 
institutions in internal politics. 

And it should be observed at once that it is not simply the different 
European powers that ought to be interested in the examination of im¬ 
perialism in its bearings on empire holders. The U.S.A. also is the 
owner and manager of de jure colonies and dependencies. Besides, the 
Pan-American Conference (July 1940) at Havana (Cuba) has been tend¬ 
ing to bring many of the Latin American states to a condition of de 
facto colonies vis-a-vis the U.S.A., something like that of the Indian 
States, Egypt, Iraq etc. to the British Empire. It is a strong landmark 
in American imperialism. Japan is likewise an imperial or colonial 
power. The psycho-social impacts of empires 'or foreign possessions on 
the morals and physique of ruling races deserve, therefore, an exten 
sive sociological investigation both in East and West. No particular 
race of empire-holders need be singled out for analysis. But an in 
ductivc, statistical and realistic examination, empire by empire, should 
be extremely valuable as a study in inter human relations. 

Under the influence of Marxism, and especially ol l enuA 
Imperialism (1916) it has become popular in social science to ukc 
69 
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imperialism as but the political or international aspect of capitalism. 
Imperialism is being described as the politics of finance-capital. This 
is not quite right. In the American scholar, Parker Moon’s Imperia¬ 
lism and World Politics' , likewise, the economic and capitalistic aspects 
arc emphasized. The same tendency is noticeable in the liberal senti¬ 
ments of the American sociologist, Harry Barnes, expressed in his 
History of Western Civilization . 1 2 

In reality, imperialism ought to be treated as an independent 
phenomenon in interhuman relations. It is the domination of one 
people by another people. It is racial or national in fundamentals. 
The urge behind it has an existence thoroughly different from the 
urge behind capitalism. The two urges may once in a while come 
together. But they are separate and ought to be dealt with separately. 
The independent character of imperialism as a system of group' 
sociations, as a pattern of superiority, has been rightly comprehended 
by Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) in his Trattato di Sociologia Generale 
(Florence, 1916). 3 Imperialism is not necessarily a class phenomenon. 

The combination of imperialism and democracy is a fact. The 
sociology of this amalgam is instructive. Those who believe that 
imperialism has found a solution of international problems arc in error. 
Sociologie coloniale ought to take careful notice of the reality which 
is far otherwise. There is no working synthesis, no pragmatic recon¬ 
ciliation, no practical harmony possible or conceivable between the 
t\yo moral antitheses,—democracy and despotocracy, freedom and 
slavery, self-government and imperialism, independence and colonia¬ 
lism,—in the same individual psyche or the same conscience collective. 
No individual or people that holds slaves abroad can he a genuine 
democrat or exponent of freedom at home. The imperialist, colonia 
list or master of subject nations is a demoralized personality. The 


1 Mew York, 1926. pp. 524-525. 

2 Vo!. IF, New York, 1935, PP- 55 °~ 554 - 

3 Set- The Mvid and Society , Vol < 1 . (London, 1935). pp. 625-628; 
L'nglish translation of the original Italian in lour volume: by A. I ivington. 
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group of masters, colonialists and imperialists is likewise a collectivity 
of morally abnormal, neurotic or pathological human beings. 

In his Representative Government (i860) John Stuart Mill 
(1806-73) declared, as a truly liberal philosopher, that the government 
of one people by another people was a contradiction in terms. He 
thought that a foreign race could not hold the subject country except 
as a cattle farm. The sympathies of the humanist for enslaved peoples 
are embodied in such statements. In J. A. Hobson s Imperialism 
(London 1902-05) as well as in the political works of Hobhouse, e.g. 
Democracy and Reaction (1904), the same humanism has found 
liberal expression. In the light of contemporary psycho-social deve¬ 
lopments this position should be pronounced as one-sided, although 
correct. It requires to be supplemented by another equally strong and 
humane thesis. Modern socio-analysis is in a position to announce 
that the nation itself which rules subject races is digging its own 
grave as a collectivity of physical, intellectual and moral men and 
women. There should be no room for complacency and security in the 
ruling races. It is not possible for them to feel insured against grave 
risks and dangerous uncertainties. No device has yet been discovered 
by which imperial peoples can be rendered annihilation-proof. 

Paradoxically enough, the reward of ruling foreigners and holding 
empires is nothing better than physical degeneracy and socio-moral 
neurosis among rulers. Historically it is possible to confirm that such 
weaknesses of the imperialists declared themselves sooner or later in 
ancient as well as medieval Eur-Asia. No empire was immune to 
these shortcomings. New forms of these defects arc observable m 
modern and contemporary imperial-colonial configurations, i.e., those 
developed since the eighteenth century. 

The impacts of subject races on then masters arc no less positive 
and dangerous than those of masters on slaves. These impacts are 
seen, if not today, at any rate tomorrow or by all means day alur 
tomorrow. Avenging justice works itself out inexorably* /Idhanna 
cannqt be hidden for any length of time but tells us talc in the 
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enfeebJement, first, moral, and, finally, physical, of the empire-holding 
individuals and peoples. 

Such phenomena were noted in ancient times by Polybius, the 
Hellenistic historian, and the Chinese historian, Sze Machien, of the 
first century B.C. In modern times the Italian sociologist, Pareto 
(1848-1923), has drawn special attention to the decay of elites. My 
arguments are not identical with theirs. The spycho-social data of 
modern imperialism furnish objective evidences in support of this long¬ 
standing thesis. So far as my studies are concerned, they are not 
inspired by any pietistic ideology. They are purely academic investi¬ 
gations. One need not be cynical, nervous or pessimistic in regard to 
this situation. These are cold scientific phenomena and deserve dis¬ 
passionate examination without any moralitarian fetishism. 

In the colonies, dependencies or mandated areas the social pattern 
of rulers,—imperialist individuals and groups,—becomes entirely differ¬ 
ent from that at home. The “superior races” are proud to call it the 
colonial or imperial pattern. The transformation of the psyche 3 mores 
and behaviours of imperialists by the fact of presence among conquered 
incev is treated in the ecology of their metropolis as something to glorify. 
This glorification of the imperial-colonial pattern is but an index to 
their insensibility to the calamity that is fast approaching them. 

Imperialists, men and women, are “acculturated” to the service of 
a large number of individuals of the subject race in their most ordi¬ 
nary physical requirements of daily life. Each one lords it over in the 
circle of colonial bearers, waiters, cooks and other menial servants, 
as well as clerks, stenographers and other subordinates. In their men¬ 
tality these latter arc mere shadows and treated as nothingnesses. The 
most elementary human qualities arc forgotten by imperialist men and 
women in their relations with this entourage Exceptions are there 
but too immaterial to be counted. Even during the most pressing 
emergencies imperialists avoid contacts with the colonial peoples except 
in the form of commands over personal servants or office assistants. 
Sonatinas of this type, continued for years, can lead but to abnormal 
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mentality and abnormal morality. A distorted view of human nature 
is acquired by them and their personality becomes pathological. 
Superiority-complex, as obtaining in the master-mentality described by 
Nietzsche, is no less a mark of neurosis than the inferiority-complex 
prevailing in the slave mentality. 

The “inter-mental” processes that constitute social relations m 
T'arde’s Les Lois Sociales (Pans, 1898) do not exist or function in a 
normal, i.e., healthy manner in the imperial-colonial ecology. Rulers 
behave as non-social or anti-social animals vis-a-vis the ruled. This 
non-sociality or anti-sociality sticks to the psyche. It is not capable of 
being removed at convenience. They carry it along with them in 
their behaviours with all races who are their political-imperial equals or 
rivals. It becomes psychologically impossible for them to associate 
with members of other ruling races, because they are used to aban¬ 
doning the human relations in the atmosphere of their subjects. 
Nervousness seizes them whenever they have to orientate themselves 
as men to men with persons who do not belong to their own race. 
Acculturatcd as they are to subject races, they become incapable of 
developing intermental contacts with independent men and women 
anywhere on earth. In non-imperial or extra-imperial neutral countries 
they feel uncomfortable and almost hopelessly at sea. The pathological 
obsession by the atmosphere of subject races becomes an essential part 
of their nervous system. 

In their judgment the only “international” clubs, societies or 
associations are those groups of men and women who by habit and 
tr uition or temporary interests are known to be'politically convenient 
to them or arc their diplomatic allies. A few individuals of their 
colonial races may be tolerated by them as members of these socallcd 
“international” associations. But, as a rule, such individuals arc 
likely to be sycophants, flatterers or backboneless persons. In really 
international or neutral situations they feel unnerved bv the presence 
of members of their colonial races. The mutual attitudes and onen 
tations of the representatives of the colonial races and those ol their 
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masters in such international associations as the League of Nations 
might be psycho-analyzed and socio-analyzed by objective students 
of science in order to discover new types of neurosis and pathology. 

There are seven or eight empire-holding races in the world today. 
The relations between the representatives of these races in daily affairs 
might, sociologically considered, be very interesting. It should be 
scientifically valuable to ascertain if and to what extent they are capable 
of holding intercourse with one another on terms of human equality. 
Exceptions are conceivable, for instance, when they happen to be in a 
politically amicable atmosphere as among the allies of the League of 
Nations Complex or among the associates of war-periods. I leave it 
to American sociological institutes to organize statistical investigations 
into this problem of intermental processes as affecting imperialist races 
vis-a-vis other races, extra-imperial, neutral or rival. The study should 
prove to be an expansion of sociologic coloniale. In any case, la socio¬ 
logic impcrialiste is independently a fruitful topic for analysis. 

An instance of social neurosis and pathology may be furnished 
from the American pattern of attitudes and behaviours. In the United 
States, for instance, American men and women, generally speaking, 
behave with the representatives of colonies and dependencies living 
or travelling in American cities in a perfectly normal, i.e., human 
manner just as they behave with their own nationals. But the same 
Americans, when they find themselves in the colonies and depen¬ 
dencies, shed their normality, humanity and Amencanity. They shun 
all contacts with Asians and Africans in Asia and Africa and become 
almost perfect pathological specimens. A situation like this can hardly 
be imagined by Americans at home. 

The imperialist psychology of today may be described in the 
manner in which La Fontaine, according to Tame, analyzes the men¬ 
tality and behaviour of la noblesse or the aristocracy of the age o 1 
Louis XIV. In 1 ainc’s words, /<? 'gentilbomme nc pent parley sans 
choqaer (the aristocrat or the elite cannot speak without shocking the 
listeners)- The reason r, that the aristocrat nc pal sc / cnconticr avee 
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personne sans prendre le haut bout (cannot encounter anybody without 
taking the high altitude). The compassion shown by La Fontaine’s 
aristocrat is humiliating, says Taine, because it is amour-propre, conceit 
or vanity in disguise. The aristocrat’s good breeding or kindness is but 
the condescension of an egotist. The age of Louis XIV was not an 
epoch of finance-capital, industrialism, technocracy and urbanism as we 
understand them in the twentieth century. But the pre-industrial 
aristocrat vis-a-vis the other classes of his country may stand as the type 
°f the imperialist of today vis-a-vis the races and regions of the inter¬ 
national sphere. The superiority neurosis is eternal. 

Individual pathology sets in as soon as the rulers land in the colo¬ 
nies. As prospective managers of conquered peoples they are taught 
to imbibe the imperialist psychology from the veterans. The imperia¬ 
list pattern demands, among other things, that no manual work of 
any sort, however small and trifling, should be done by the members 
of the ruling race. 1 he subject races must be rendered perpetually 
conscious that manual work is too undignified for the masters’ hands 
and feet and that it is the slaves that arc intended by Nature,—perhaps 
in the Aristotelian sense—to do all that. A little parcel weighing not 
moic than half a pound is not carried by the men and women of the 
empire-holders from the store even to the car that is waiting at the 
door. It is considered too derogatory for their muscles. 

This little item points among others as much to the commence¬ 
ment of the physical deterioration as to that of the positively anti¬ 
human, inhuman and immoral attitudes of litc. The process of accul¬ 
turation to physical lethargy and moral degradation goes on for a 
somewhat lengthy period in everv individual man or woman. The 
sociologie coloniale is, so far as the rulers arc concerned, but the socio¬ 
logy of men and women addicted to humanly undesirable habits of 
life. It is these men and women, who, on returning home in Fur* 
America or Japan, furnish the backbone and “social climate" as well 
as the intellectual and moral perspectives of democracy . freedom and 
socialism. It is the children of such empire-m.magcrs that heroine 
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businessmen, industrial experts, and civil servants in the villages, towns 
and cosmopolises of the home-country and eventually of the empire. 


The “Cost” of Imperialism 

A somewhat long-view or “secular trench’ feature of the imperialist 
pattern may now be indicated. The empire-holders keep the subject 
peoples under their knees by totally disarming them and preventing 
them from having any contacts with peoples such as may help the 
latter in arming themselves. This engenders a sense of security and 
cocksure ness among imperialists. They feel that it is not necessary for 
themselves to develop the physical virtues of soldiers. They begin to 
think that their strength consists in the organization and the capacity to 
utilize the resources of the world. The question of getting recruits 
does not trouble them. It is possible for them, so they believe, to get 
assistance at need from here and there and everywhere. The result of 
this colonial pattern in military mores is to extinguish the hard virtues 
and disciplined habits among the masses and classes of the ruling race. 
The rank and file of the imperial people gets used to ease-loving 
habits. Kshatriyaism, bushido morality, military ethics, or the 
knighthood pattern ceases to function. This was the story of all 
ancient and medieval empires as well. The physical and moral qualities 
of the Kshatriya could not be preserved in a people for long periods. 

Empire-holders feel almost always convinced that, whatever may 
happen, it will be possible for their financial magnates to influence the 
diplomats and statesmen of other countries in their favour. As for 
recruits and assistants, these are sought not only in the colonies but in 
all those countries which by the diplomatic and financial feats of the 
imperialists may be inspired into believing that the cause of the empires 
is the cause of civilization and new world-orders. It is not too cynical 
to remark that this is a universal tactic followed in every war by the 
two parties, each posing as the champion of world-civilization and 
human progress. To a certain extent both sides arc equally right, 
because both are equally wrong at the same time. 
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It is a remarkably tragic fact that empire-holders are so sure of 
being immune .to tevolcs within or attacks from outside that they arc 
hopelessly incompetent to defend themselves in emergencies. This was 
the condition of every empire of history, that fell to pieces, on the eve 
of its downfall. India, Rome, China, every region can testify to the 
military enfeeblement of empire-holders during the period of their 
decline. The command of money helps the imperialists to save them¬ 
selves for a time. It has taken somewhat long time for every empire of 
history to get annihilated. But the men and women of the imperialist 
races develop in the meantime the habits of weaklings and cowards. 

The imperialist organization is strong enough to keep the un¬ 
armed and disarmed colonies in subjection. The colonies happen as 
a rule to be placed in those parts of the world where financially strong 
and militarily adamant powers do not exist. For instance, Russia s 
colonies and dependencies in Northern and Central Asia lie far away 
from the effective influence of powerful rivals. I he absence of such 
dangerous and effectively rival neighbours is virtually the only cause 
of longevity of the domination exercised by the empire-holders. It is 
not because of any special merit that the ancient and modern empires 
have had somewhat lengthy “expectation of life.” 

These remarks apply chiefly to the colonies or dependencies in 
Asia, Africa and America. But the colonies in Europe have had a 
somewhat different Geopolitik . On the European continent the rival 
empire-holders are close to one another. It is easy for the dependency 
of one empire to intrigue with the enemies of its masters. The Balkan 
complex, as the theatre of war between the Turkish empire, the Rus¬ 
sian empire and the Bourbon empire of old (or the Holy Roman empire, 
the Austro-Hungarian empire and the German empire oi recent tunes), 
exhibits dozens of instances of each and every colonial people,- -Creek, 
Polish, Czech Bulgur, Rumanian, Croat, Serb, etc.,—getting di va 
and indirect military-financial assistance from the enemies of its rulers, 
The empires in this region have therefore been relatively. short-lived and 
have constantly changed their boundaries. 

70 
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Countries are conquered and empires established not by alleged 
moral or spiritual strength but by physical prowess, physical courage 
and physical daring. Dare-devil Kshatriyas bring nations into sub¬ 
jection and become empire-builders. But when the number of ready- 
to-die men diminishes, the empires or dominations over foreign races 
automatically cease to exist. The eternal problem of imperialism con¬ 
sists in the perpetual preparedness to be capable of supplying a per¬ 
manent stream of physically powerful, courageous and ready co die 
.Kshatriyas. It is in this task that all the empires of ancient and 
medieval history have ultimately failed. Imperialism has almost in¬ 
variably spelt physical degeneracy. It is a paradox of social and cultural 
dynamics. Whether the empires established and developed since the 
eighteenth century are going to be exceptions to this norm remains to 
be investigated. The ‘‘cost”, price or reward of imperialism should be 
an important item in sociological analysis. (Infra, pp. 558-564). 

The physical weaknesses of diverse forms are developed among 
the empire-holders of ancient and modern times on account of several 
other circumstances. Wealth and luxury produce their effect. Ruling 
nations take a delight in shirking hard labour as often as they can. 

1 his avoidance of hard labour takes one of its shapes in the antipathy 
to agriculture. The decline of agricultural operations enables the 
millions to live a life of comparative ease and avoidance of strain in 
the physical line. 

The curtailment of agriculture and farm-life may not always spell 
an economic disaster. As long as a people is engaged in thousand and 
nno activities and remains diversified in industrial and commercial occu¬ 
pations it can afford to neglect farming to a certain extent and depend 
on food supply from abroad in some dimensions. But the nations 
whose occupational structure is used to agriculture in very small pro¬ 
portions lose the numerous physical in addition to the moral and 
intellectual qualities that belong automatic illy to the profession of 
peasants or cultivators. Even the women of peasants’ families are 
capable of doing such heavy physical duties every day that the men- 
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folks of imperialist nations are frightened to see and to imagine. To 
pitch five to six hundred bundles of wheat, oats or hay daily up to the 
wagons is nothing extraordinary to the farm woman. The same num¬ 
ber of daily operations in the cutting or husking of corn belong to the 
normal round of agricultural exercise. The muscles of the hands not 
only of men-farmers but also of their wives and daughters tell the 
story of these operations in the most realistic manner conceivable. 

Farm life has, as a rule, been studied from the economic side. It 
is, besides, often discussed in connection with moral qualities. Rural- 
ism has always been extolled as having certain merits. It is as an 
aspect of the village complex that agricultural operations are generally 
appreciated. It should appear on an intensive examination of 
imperialisms, old and new, that agriculture ought to be regarded also 
as an important factor in the building up of the physical health and 
the vigour of hands and feet. All these observations are to be taken 
without the monistic emphasis and exaggerations of Spcngler and others 
about “farmer-peasant communities” or the village-soul. The promo¬ 
tion of Kshatnyaism or military valour ought to be one of the chief 
considerations in the development of the agricultural profession in a 
scheme of national planning for the vocations. 

The men and women of the ruling race try to keep physically tic 
in the colonies by organizing out-door games and sports. Such games 
and sports are not without their value. These are, however, confined 
to a few individuals of the entire race of empire-holders. At home 
also the physical exercises done by the boys and girls in school or 
college gymnasia and the sports enjoyed bv adults in the tennis, foot¬ 
ball and cricket grounds do not cover more than a very small percen¬ 
tage of the population. The most important item, however, is that 
such gymnastics and out-door games, however valuable in themselves, 
cannot be regarded as substitutes for the physical labour involved in 
farming operations or military manoeuvres. In any case, they smack <>f 
the luxurious habits of the aristocratic classes. There is more * -onev 
and *‘society'’ in these out-door games or week-end excursions than 
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genuine love of labour and hardihood. The races that abandon agri¬ 
culture for one reason or other and employ foreign recruits to do their 
fighting, become, in the course of time, incompetent and undependable 
as men and women of military worth, i.e., as individuals endowed 
with physical courage and daring. 

What Pareto (1848-1923) maintains about the higher classes, the 
elites or aristocracies in a national group is valid about ruling races in 
the international pattern. Aristocracies, says he in Trattato cli Socio¬ 
logist Generale (Florence 1916), “do not last. Whatever the causes, it 
is an incontestable fact that after a certain length of time they pass 
away. History is a graveyard of aristocracies.” And again, the aris¬ 
tocracies “decay not in number only. They decay also in quality, in 
the sense that they lose their vigour, that there is a decline in the 
proportions of the residues which enabled them to win their power and 
co hold it.” 1 This doctrine of the decay of aristocracies is the key 
to the Paretian “circulation of the elites' 1 . (Supra, pp. 179-180). 

To return to the sociology of the progress pattern, the amalgam 
of democracy and imperialism corrupts the mores of the homeland in 
a subtle manner. The “cost” of imperialism does not remain unpaid. 

Imperialism destroys many virtues of the men and women belong¬ 
ing to the ruling race. The habits of the rulers, transformed as they 
arc* in the colonies, react upon the morals, manners and sentiments 
of their nationals in an adverse and sinister manner. The imperialists 
after having lived fot a generation abroad cannot look upon their own 
countrymen at home as brothers and sisters, or even as co-citizens. 
Once used to dealing with human beings as servants, the rulers sub¬ 
consciously treat their own kith and kin as servants. The colonialist 

4 V. Pamo: The Mind and Society Vo) III. (London, 1935). p. 1430. 
See Vol. Ii Analysis of Sentiment (Theory of Residues), pp. 501, 508. 316-519 
for the* Paretian ‘residues' which are equivalent to instincts (constant ele¬ 
ments, principles underlying a non-logfeal action or reasoning, what arc left 
when the variable elements have h-n el uiin.i'' d ' 0111 an action or a reasoning 
by a comparative analysis). 
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pathology docs not leave them when they leave the colonies. The 
pro-consuls go back to their fatherland as seasoned colonial experts, i.e., 
as specialists in slave-driving. They can but behave with their own 
people as experts in the ruling or domineering mentality. Democracy 
can hardly be assimilated to this imperialistic Gestalt except by losing 
its dcmocraticity. 

This impact of imperialism on the democracy of empire- 
holders may be easily imagined. The subject demanded the 
attention of the American sociologist, William Sumner (1840-1910), 
in War and Other Essays (New Haven, 1911). But sociologists have 
hardly visualized the situation that imperialism has in all ages of history 
sapped the physical strength and military virtues of imperialist races. 
Among the many causes of the annihilation of nations is to be men¬ 
tioned imperialism. Empire-holding may be a source of glory to 
empire-holders for a certain period. But it ends by annihilating them.' 

The democracy-imperialism amalgam represents, therefore, not an 
acceptable synthesis of socio-moral or socio-political life. The pattern 
is in disequilibrium or disharmony. The creative urges of man are 
up against the evil. Anti-imperialism, as manifest both among the 
people’s leaders of the colonial regions or dependencies as well as among 
a few farseeing spirits of the imperialist races, is at work to counteract 
the adbarma of the present social configuration. The attempt is to 
initiate a new pattern in which more of democracy may function with 
less of imperialism. That would be the next stage or next form in the 
eternal good-evil or dbarma-adbarma complex of social formations in 
the sphere of world-politics. 

Total de-imperialization or de colonization may for some long 
lime yet remain the will-o'-the-wisp of interhuman relations. So 
far as the subject races or colonial races in Eur-America as in Asia and 
Africa are concerned, nothing but dc-impcnahzation and de-coloniza¬ 
tion can satisfy their moral and spiritual urges. The fundamental 
fallacy or vice of the League of Nations as constituted in 1919 consist¬ 
ed in the fact that the founders were all p-icca imperialists, colony* 
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owners and were totally insensible to these urges. Even in the manner 
in which they granted political independence to some of the colonial 
peoples or subject races living in Europe,—like the Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, etc.—they maintained intact their imperialist intrigues and 
colonialist policies. 

G ini's Rotation of World-Hegemony 

The decline of ruling races has been recently discussed by another 
Italian sociologist, Corrado Gini. 5 The universally observed fact is 
mentioned by him as follows: “Examples of nations eternally 
flourishing and of everlasting hegemony are unknown in history.” He 
explains this decay of superior races and the consequent rotation or 
succession of world-leadership and cultural hegemony chiefly by demo¬ 
graphic exhaustion and to a certain extent also by technical and cultural 
decline. In his judgment the Anglo-Saxon, German and French stocks 
are demographically exhausted and are likely to be replaced by the 
Italians and the Slavs, and eventually by the Orientals. lo a certain 
extent this interpretation looks much too monistically demographic and 
is therefore in that measure unacceptable. 

Apart from demographic monism there is a defect in Gim’s com¬ 
parative estimate of the cultural creativities of the different European 
races. It would be difficult to demonstrate objectively and statistically 
that in science, industry, technocracy and military arts Anglo-Saxons, 
Germans and Frenchmen have been exhibiting signs of senescence or 
decline in the perspectives of Italians and Slavs, not to speak of Orien¬ 
tals. In international culture-appraisal, as far as I can see, there is 
hardly any chance of the three former groups being eclipsed in the near 
future by the first, or the first and the second, or all the three combined 
of the latter groups. The struggle for world -domination is for some 
long time yet not between the former three and the latter three groups 

5 Annals of the Ann man Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia* January 1937). 
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but between the three races of the former. In case it were possible to 
institute a realistic research into the present niveau of creativities in the 
arts and sciences —theoretical and applied, humanistic and utilitarian, 
industrial and military,—between the Anglo-Saxons (-Americans), the 
French and the Germans an important problem of socio-cultural dyna¬ 
mics might be investigated with much more fruitful results than those 
delivered by Spengler in Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 

It is useless to indulge in wishful thinking of any sort. 

But in ihe meantime a few realistic data may be examined. It 
is self-evident that the Italians and the Russians (as well as the Slavs 
of the Balkan Complex) are multiplying at a higher rate than the other 
Eur- American races. But the scientific-technocratic culture of indus¬ 
trialism is not a function of fecundity or actual reproduction. Take 
the case of Soviet Russia. Under the three Gosplans (1928-42) the 
Russian people has developed enormous industrial power. But in so 
far as it comprises 170 million men and women the scientific-techno¬ 
cratic culture of Russia per capita is exceedingly below that of the 
English, the Americans, and the Germans or the French. It is not 
enough to enumerate the large number of achievements that can be 
credited to Soviet Russia in recent years. These “absolute 5 ” results 
become very low in “relative” or comparative statistics based on per 
capita calculation. The achievements of Italy may likewise be exa¬ 
mined in the same manner. The examination is not likely to lead to 
any conclusion about Italy’s parity or equation with, not to speak of 
superiority to, the Anglo-German or American efficiency per capita in 
science and technocracy. (Supra, pp. 66-70, 427, 487-488, Infra , ch. v. 
The Sovietic Regime in Creative Disequilibrium). 

Then there is the question of Kshatriya power,—military-naval* 
aerial strength. Ir would be too rash to treat it as in any way causallv 
or functionally connected with the reproductive power. The world is 
not yet convinced that Italians as fighting animals arc equal to or 
peers of Germans or Englishmen. The position of Russians and souk 
other Slavs (Bulgars. Serbs etc.) is sninewlur lifier-m. Compiled w 
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Italians, Slavs are probably on a higher level as soldiers, no matter what 
be the comparative efficiency in scientific and industrial attainments. 
It is well known that under the Czars Russians were efficient fighting 
animals and under the Turks also Serbs and Bulgars were equally noted 
for their physical courage and daring. Neither Russians nor Bulgars 
and other Slavs may have lost their old soldierlike qualities. As fight¬ 
ing animals they are perhaps to be treated as on a par with the 
Kshatriyas of Germany, man for man. 

But in military matters the purely physical qualities, personal 
bravery, dare-devil ishness, although crucial, are not all. Modern war¬ 
fare demands disciplined leadership, technocratic-rationalized organi¬ 
zation, and financial-economic structures of highly developed types. 
In regard to these items of Kshatriyaism Russians,—not to speak of other 
Slavs,—may not yet be ranked with Germans. Once Russians can 
raise these indices to the level of organized military power such as 
Germans today occ ipy per head of population they may challenge 
competition with tne latter in imperialism and world-domination. The 
problem of world-hegemony, then, may grow into a real problem in a 
generation or so, say, about 1970, between Germans and Russians,— 
Teutons and Slavs,—as really effective competitors on the world-arena. 
But this competition would depend on far other considerations, as thus 
indicated, than chose envisaged by Corrado Gini. (Supra, p. 554)- 

The process of acquiring world-hegemony may not have been 
exactly visualized by Gini. World-hegemony cannot be said to be 
acquired when a technically modernized and well-equipped state comes 
into conflict with some semi-medieval and relatively primitive tribes 
and forcibly takes possession of their territories in a few months. This 
is quite an easy job. But world-hegemony is something more tough. 
In ancient and medieval times Asian and African great powers used to 
acquire or secure what may be called a world-hegemony. They had 
to cany on continuous struggles among their peers in their own king¬ 
doms and empires. Wars with the negligible non-cntitics o! the day 
were nothing mcntionablc. The series of wars involved a huge mini- 
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The social-democratic pattern that has been established in Bolshevik 
Russia in order to promote equality between the backwards and the 
progressives among the diverse races or groups of the Russian subconti¬ 
nent in Eur-Asia may perhaps furnish an example to the new empires 
that arc coming into existence and to the old, should they care to 
survive. But, of course, be it said at once, the manner in which the 
Muslim and other subject nationalities are being ruled in Soviet Russia 
is not definitely known. It may be surmised that their status today is 
perhaps somewhat better than under the Czars. This, however, means 
hardly anything from the standpoint of genuine constitutional, political, 
cultural and social values. Under the Bolsheviks the dominated 
nationalities of Russia may not be subject to the medievalism and 
illibcrahty which the Indo-Chinese, Javanese and other nations of 
Asia under French and Dutch rule have to endure. It is questionable, 
however, if the “relative” liberties and progressive tendencies, demo¬ 
cratic and socialistic, such as are associated with the Government of 
India Act 1935 notwithstanding its numerous shortcomings of a serious 
nature, are within the sphere of daily life lived by the Siberians, 
Turkmens, Tadjiks, Uzbeks and other Asians ruled as colonial peoples 
by the Russian Empire under the Bolsheviks. 

The anti-Russian sentiments and movements of the non-Russian 
subjects of Soviet Russia are not entirely unknown. “Even after many 
years of the Soviet regime the Moscow Government and Communist 
Party still have to struggle in the national republics against the nation¬ 
alism of the so-called ‘local chauvinists’, whose policy is directed against 
the Great Russian elements and the national minorities, and even 
sometimes displays political separatist tendencies. Recognized as 
members with equality of rights, the separate peoples in the Soviet 
Union have sought not so much to co-operate in the creation of a 
common socialist proletarian culture as to develop their own national 
cultures. ’ u All these separatist, anti-Russian tendencies are to a ccr- 
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tain extent reactions to the imperialism and ultra-nationalistic megalo¬ 
mania of Russian chauvinism in the communistic regime of Soviet 
Russia. Communism is then going hand in hand with nationalism and 
imperialism. Soviet Russia’s imperialistic sociations with the subject 
races are on a par with those of other empire-holders vis-a-vis their 
colonics and dependencies. 

In a previous chapter (pp. 181-182) we have expressed doubts as to 
whether the liquidation of “classes” in Soviet Russia is a fait accompli. 
Interhuman inequalities,— even on the economic plan, —are, as we 
believe, not yet things of the past in the communist republic. In the 
present context we have to observe that the liquidation of subject races, 
i e., the abolition of dependencies and colonies is not a fact either of 
the Soviet regime. It is the tendency in certain circles to assume or 
postulate equalities of all sorts in connection with or as a function of 
communistic ideologies. There is no factual basis for such assump¬ 
tions or postulates. A profound psycho-social lag may exist between 
the communistic expropriation of the bourgeoisie and the establish 
ment of equality between the conquerors and the conquered. It is 
not warrantable to deduce the equalization of the Russian ruling race 
and the Eur-Asian races ruled by it from the isolated idealistic lact of 
Lenin’s withdrawal of R ussian consular guards from Iran, Afghanistan 
and China. (Supra, p. 568). Even Lenin did not rise high enough to 
declare the independence of the colonies and dependencies subject to 
his Russian fatherland. Colonialism is patterned as much with com¬ 
munism as with conventional bourgeois democracy. 

As long as the demands of freedom, nationalism, democracy 
and socialism iind the latest constitution of India (*935) to be Wanting in 
adequate provision for the expansion of Indian energies social science 
cannot afford to exhibit the Soviet treatment of the Russian colonies 
and dependencies as the last word in international pattern or even as 
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a worth while ideal. The Sovietic pattern is, then, not to be appraised 
as the ideally best. 1 '* It is perhaps good enough for the present stage 
of good-evil amalgam for the Russian colonies. It is likely to render 
the conditions of the juniors, inferiors or backwards in the Russian 
Empire somewhat livable and humane. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” The next stage will find its own remedy. 

So far as the dependencies and semi-dependencies of the two hemis¬ 
pheres are concerned, creative disequilibrium has to be perpetually on 
the alert to diagnose the evil of the hour and prescribe the adequate 
therapeutics. The evolution of creative disequilibrium from stage to 
stage may in course of time enable some of the inferior and subject 
peoples of the moment to elevate themselves by hook or by crook to 
the dignity of civilizing, dominant and empire-holding peoples. That 
dignity awaits no doubt also the diverse groups of Young Asia. 

Since the Freiheitskrieg (war of liberation) in 181 3 the Germans 
have been advancing inch by inch in ever) field of world-enterprise. 
It is with the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 that the Russians may be 
said to have started on a world-significant career. The expansion of 
Japan since 1905 is another instance of inferiors, backwards or unknowns 
rising to the niveau of world powers. Other peoples in Asia are natur¬ 
ally looking forward to such consummations for themselves m the near 
future. Africa’s turn may also come. 

India’s ambitions in the same line are likewise but natural. The 
‘second Indian empire ”, which may be taken to have started towards 
the end of the last century with the emergence of Vivckananda (18493), 
has been called the “Ramakrishna Empire” in my “India’s Epochs in 
Woild-Culturc and elsewhere. This is to be taken as a continuation, 
to a certain extent, of the old Indian empire,-—named generally after 
Buddha, -which flourished for over a millennium and a hall."' 

15 Contrast S. and B. Webb: Soviet Communism A New Civilise!ion* 
(London 1936), Vol. 11. pp. 1126-1127. 

16 A paper in Via btuiciha BharMd. Mayav.ti, July. St pe mber, 1941. Sec 

also li. K Sarkai Creative Indu (Lahore 19^7), p. L>88. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SOVIETIC REGIME IN CREATIVE DISEQUILIBRIUM 


The Achievements of Non-Competitive Economy 

In the course of this study we have several times cited the facts 
and phenomena of Soviet Russia such as have bearings on rural-urban 
sociology. It has been pointed out that so far as inter-mental processes, 
interhuman relations, sociations, action-patterns, plurality patterns, 
methods of societal transformation and forms of group reconstruction 
are concerned, it is hardly possible to make any distinction between 
the Sovietic and the non-Soviet worlds. The identities, equations and 
similarities arc profound. But there is one tremendous and epochs 
making distinction. This is to be found in the sociations constituting 
the abolition of private capital and private profit. It is communism 
that makes the differentium between the societal processes afid rcla 
tions of the bourgeois regions and those of Soviet Russia. In the world 
todav (since 1917) there arc two socialisms. One is bourgeois or capi¬ 
talistic socialism. The other socialism is non-capitalistic communism. 

The economy that has been established in Soviet Russia is one of 
the greatest embodiments of satya (truth), shiva (good) and sundara 
(beauty) conceivable in human affairs. The state is the only capitalist 
and the only “profiteer.” It is also the only producer. 1 No individual 
can possess capital, and no individual can function as the producer of 
goods for the market. The term, cash or money, as normally under 
Hood, has therefore ceased to exist in the Soviet dictionary. 1 he 
negation of money as an economic category is one of the marvels “f 
economic theory as well as of economic history. In so far as these arc 
facts, wc can believe that the holding of cash or attempt at saving hv 

1 L. E. Hubbard: Soviet Money and Pittance (London, 19^6) p. 

Sec the chapter entitled I' Place of Profit in S. and B. Wehb ^ovtrf 
Communism A New Civilisation? (London, 1936), Vol. II, pp (ny; • • 
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private citizens is meaningless. No future investment is possible. If 
there be any cash or saving left somehow with anybody it has got 
to be used immediately, —say, in the course of a year, — to purchase 
current output. To ail intents and purposes the Soviet regime is a 
barter-economy on a continental scale. 

All these and the following observations are based on the hypo¬ 
thesis that no non-communistic items are surviving in Soviet Russia. 
My interpretations in this chapter are to be taken as subject to this 
fundamental limitation. Every proposition that looks sweepingly 
general is to be taken in a modified manner. Besides, since my orienta¬ 
tions are thoroughly pluralistic in every field touched upon in this study 
as in others, the question of an extremist monism can never arise in 
connection with my reactions to Soviet Russia. Exceptions and modi¬ 
fications are to be understood as a matter of course. 

Another item of the good realized by the economic system ol 
Soviet Russia may be described as follows. In this socio-economic 
pattern no individual can possibly spend his income on more goods and 
services than can be consumed at once. 2 Nobody can own a big house 
and grounds with servants nor a private yacht, etc. At the most the 
rich man can buy a piano or fur-coat or spend a few days in a luxurious 
hotel. But the prices charged of him are much beyond what it costs 
the state to supply the luxury-goods. As Soviet Russia has 170 million 
inhabitants the social theory runs to the effect that every Russian's 
claim on the state amounts on the average to about y } 0 millionth of 
the total yearly flow of consumption goods. 

The social pattern of Soviet Russia renders private or individual 
saving superfluous. I he requirements of the invalid and the aged 
persons are taken care of by the state. Needless to observe that 
invalidity and old age are two of the greatest risks of human beings. 3 
In case these two risks can be borne by the society, the individual is 
bound to feel totally secure and dispense with saving against the 


2 


Hubbard, p. 187 


3 lhid., p. 182 
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rainy day. As pointed out in Social Insurance Legislation and 
Statistics (Calcutta 1936), social insurance is the greatest single achieve¬ 
ment of industrial civilization. This achievement of bourgeois socia¬ 
lism has been carried over to communistic socialism by the statesmen 
of Bolshevik Russia. By no means, however, should this kind of social 
legislation be thoughtlessly exhibited as something specific or as a 
differential achievement of Bolshevik Russia (Infra, p. 590). 

The “collective” and “individual” cultivators are compelled to 
deliver 25 per cent of the output to the state. The price paid by the 
state to these cultivators is low but not so low that they have to starve. ! 
The state, however, charges very high prices when it re-sells the crops. 
But the prices at which they are re-sold are not so high that the people 
cannot buy. The bazar prices, if this category should at all be em¬ 
ployed in the Soviet economy, depend entirely on what the state con¬ 
siders to be the requirements of cultivators and the other citizens. 

Price as understood in Ricardian (classical) or neo-Ricardian (neo¬ 
classical) economics does not exist in Soviet Russia. It docs not depend 
on demand and supply. It has nothing to do with the cost of produc¬ 
tion. The amount of production for the entire country is fixed by the 
state without reference to expenses or requirements. The consumption 
is likewise fixed for each individual by the state. 1 here is no buying 
and selling as commonly understood. Nobody can buy more than a 
fixed quantity. 5 Prices arc fixed by the state arbitrarily, i.e., without 
reference to the labour materials and other costs of production. I he 
goods and services supplied to richer individuals arc, as we have seen, 
charged exorbitant prices, i.e., prices fixed at the discretion of the state. 

The wages and salaries are likewise arbitrary. I hey are fixed in 
such a manner that every individual can meet two kinds of expenses 
First come the expenses of consumption, i.e., the prices of goods and 
services required by him. In the second place, there arc taxes, postage, 
loans, subscriptions etc. which every individual must make to the 



4 Hubbard, pp. 272-273 


5 Ibid., pp. 1 r ? ' |,v -' 
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state.' The Soviet economy is a profitless economy in the sense that 
profits of the producer or entrepreneur belong automatically to the state. 

In keeping with the other parts of the Bolshevik socio-economic 
Gestalt the currency (or money) also is entirely arbitrary. The ques¬ 
tion of a standard does not arise because the state manages it and 
because this currency cannot be used for foreign purposes. The entire 
foreign trade is the business of the state and along with it the currency 
lor foreign trade,—namely, gold. The cover for the currency is like¬ 
wise not an important affair because the individuals do not have to 
hoard it or use it as an instrument for saving. No saving is conceivable. 
I he state issues exactly that amount of currency which is likely to 
meet all the wages and salaries.' These wages and salaries are, as we 
have seen, so regulated that they are enough to cover the prices as well 
as the taxes. 

ft is obvious that money in the sense understood by orthodox 
economic science of the last three generations does not exist in the 
Soviet economy. It is nothing but a symbol or common denominator 
*o fa< lhtatc the distribution of resources. We may believe that the 
German economist, Knapp’s Staatlicbe Thcorie des Geldes (The Statal 
Theory o! Money, 1905) has found an application in Russia. According 
to Knapp money has no instrinsic value but possesses the one that the 
>tate chooses to attach to it. A quantitative theory of money is un¬ 
thinkable n the Utopian conditions of the Bolshevik regime. Value in 
<\<iy form and in every sense—wages, rents, prices— is determined by 
die will of the state and in accordance with its conception of what the 
individuals should demand and what they ought to supply. 

The /henry of Communistic Economics 

Pci haps it is not without significance to note that the Soviet 
pattern has followed to a certain extent the very fundamental principle 
of Fichtes Der (cschlossene HandclssUat (Closed Commercial State, 


f) Hubbard p. 69. 


j Ibid., p. 6 q 
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1800). 8 In that book he declared his philosophy as follows, namely, 
class clcr Staat vor allem Handel des A us la rules sicb gdnzlich verscb- 
liesse (that the state first and foremost entirely close the foreign trade). 

The principle of this closing of foreign ttade by the state has 
been carried out in Soviet Russia by completely nationalizing or mono¬ 
polizing it, i.e., preventing the people from having any trade with 
foreign countries. The variation from Fichte's programme must not be 
ignored, however. But one aspect of the totalitarian abolition of 
foreign trade envisaged by Fichte is observable in the Bolshevik state. 
The currency of Soviet Russia is not in any way connected with that 
of foreign countries. It serves its own internal purpose and is regulated 
without reference to the international money (gold and silver). It is 
interesting that in this regard also Fichte's basic philosophy has been 
applied by the Bolsheviks to practical statesmanship. 

In Fichte’s system the most decisive factor is the abolition of the 
Weltgeld (world-money or international money), the withdrawal of 
gold and silver from circulation, and the establishment of Lhndesgeld 
(local or national money) without reference to gold or silver. I am not 
trying to establish an equation between the ideologies and institutions 
of the Bolshevik economists and the speculative abstractions of 
Fichtean idealism. But that the idealistic Utopia of 1800 threw out 
certain suggestions which it has been possible to work out in the 
practical Utopia of Soviet communists may not be doubted. 

1 hose who have, not seen the Russian financial system in operation 
can hardly visualize to what extent and within what spheres the com 
petition of orthodox economics is still perceptible in the Soviet economy. 

I have not been in Soviet Russia and do not know the Russian language 
I here is, therefore every chance of my being misled by Anglo 
American or Franco-German propaganda. A few doses of competition 
in certain limited fields may not be entirely lacking. But scientific,illv 


8 See the edition of 1922 (Leipzig, Mnnor Co.) pp. (\ 90 99. in, 
I2 3 
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speaking, the situation described above would justify F. A. von Hayek’s 
position in Economica 9 (London) to the effect that competitive economy 
and the Soviet economy are two distinctly separate patterns. 

The farthest removed from this economy is that which in spite of 
large doses of state intervention has been introduced in England. In 

tD 

The Strength of Democracy” 9 10 Donald Tyerman attempts to prove 
that in England “democracy has proved to be no less state-minded 
than dictatorship.” In his analysis the characteristic English attempt 
to institute state supervision and control without abandoning the healthv 
stimuli of private enterprise, competition and private risk-bearing has 
created a state very different from the laissez faire fiction which is so 
often contrasted disadvantageous^ with the controlled economies of 
other countries. Be it observed at once that Sovietic economy is 
entirely unintelligible in the categories of Tyerman. 

Nor is E. Durbin s Politics of Democratic Socialism (London 
1940), in spite of its attempts at understanding Leninism, calculated to 
exhibit the real achievement of the Sovietic economy. The revolu¬ 
tionary departures consummated by Soviet Russia from the conventional 
tiack of socialistic etatisme arc tremendous and too radical to be com¬ 
prehended by the complacent ideologies indulged in by the l abour 
Imperialists of I:ur- America. It is, altogether, a clean slate on which 
Lenin wtote the new A B.C. for homo oeconomicus as well as for man 
as a political animal. Even Leninism II, 11 as developed by its manager, 
Stalin, cannot likewise be comprehended in terms of the conventional 
non communistic socialism. 

The socialistic regime established in England in pre-1939 years as 
well as under the totalitarian conditions of the so-called war-communism 
is but an instance of what is called “partial socialization.” Tyerman 


9 London, May 1940 (article, “Socialist Calculation -The Competitive 
Solution 0 ). 

,o Lloyds Bank Ltd Monthly, London. September .9# 

11 I • K.. Sarkai Stalin .1, I he Manager of Leninism No. II. (Calciitta 
kvvUfWr September 1938) 
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and Durbin have gone far enough for this partial socialization. This is, 
however, the farthest removed from the complete socialization consum¬ 
mated by the Soviet economy. The German economist, Liefmann, has 
made it perfectly clear in hi$ Geschicbte und Kritik des Sozialismus 
(Leipzig, 1922) that partial socialization “in no way alters the present- 
day economic order. ' The traditional economist will likewise have to 
agree with L. von Miscs when he, as quoted by another German 
economist, Georg Halm, 12 points out in Kapitalismus und Sozialismus 
that under conditions of partial socialization the “essential character¬ 
istics of the socialist economy cannot appear at all” because the general 
economic pattern of the society is that of “uncontrolled” commercial 
activity. 13 

The achievements of Soviet Russia in the economic sphere cannot 
be appraised at their proper worth and indeed even understood unless 
one is prepared to make a sharp distinction between the ordinary 
socialistic economy and the communistic economy. The differences 
have been correctly exhibited by Halm, in his paper on “Further Con¬ 
siderations on the Possibility of Adequate Calculation in a Socialist 
Economy published 111 Collectivist Economic Planning . M Be it 
observed, however, that Halm is neither a communist nor a socialist. 
His economic analysis is in my judgment acceptable in theory. 

The facts and interpretations of the Soviet economy such as have 
been offered by me in the prececding pages would but be a confirma¬ 
tion of what Halm believes. “Where, as in Soviet Russia under the 
Five-Ycar-Plan, ’ says he, “the state is governed in such a way that 
the provision of the people with even the necessaries of life becomes 
almost a matter of indifference, the purely economic point of view 
ceases to be relevant. Classical or neo-classical economics, as I have 


12 “Further Considerations on the Possibility of Adequate Calculation in a 
Socialist Community' in CollectivunEconomic Planning, ed. by V. von Hawk 
(London, 1935), p. 190. 

13 Jena, 2nd edition, 1932, p- 98. 

14 Edited by F. A. von Hayek (London, 19^), pp. 133-143, 14b 13$ 
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pointed out above, cannot have Soviet Russia as its field for illustrations 
except as instances of “non-economic” forces or motives and activities. 
Soviet economics is the economics of ‘imperfect competition” cons¬ 
ciously carried out in a totalitarian manner. 

The Swedish economist, Gustav Cassel, in his Tbeoretiscbe 
Sozialokonomie takes the view that in the centrally and rationally 
organized socialistic economy, the cost principle would in fact have 
to be adhered to much more closely than is possible in the existing 
economic order. The idea is (i) that even without market, competition 
and the processes associated with them there is a mathematically cal¬ 
culable equilibrium price of the means of production, and (2) that this 
theoretically determined pricing system has a universal objective vali¬ 
dity and can be applied under any conditions. This conception of 
price is too abstract and rigid. It serves only to define price as some¬ 
thing formal, as a logical category. But this ideal price scheme cannot 
be identical with the actual price in an economy. Halm 10 is right 
when he opposes this view and asserts that prices cannot be determined 
in the socialistic economy according to the principle of cost. In any 
case, as he says, prices cannot be calculated with the help of the equa¬ 
tions or mathematical formulae. Equally acceptable is his position that 
a pricing process determined by the value-scales of individuals is irre¬ 
concilable with an arbitrary programme of production. 


Von Hayck* s Rational Economics on 
Economic Planning 

In the chapter entitled “The Present State of the Debate” of 
Collectivist Economic Planning von Hayck 17 cites Brutzkus’s Economic 
Planning m Russia (London, 1 y3s) 111 support of his contention that 
planned economy is an economic failure. The “possibility of success- 


15 Leipzig, 1927, p. u 5 . 
r6 Collect wist Economic Planning, ed. by F. A. 
1935), PP- 

17 Ibtd., pp. 204-205. 
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£ul planning” is questioned by him as an economic theorist on the 
evidences of the data furnished by Brutzkus from the Russian experi¬ 
ment. I have already cited one of Brutzkus’s papers in German in con¬ 
nection with the analysis of “social metabolism in Soviet Russia” 
(Supra, pp. 69-70). He finds, as we know, the achievements of the 
first five-year plan very defective. 

The same interpretation is accepted by von Hayek when he says: 
“The best tractor factory may not be an asset, and the capital invested 
in it is a sheer loss, if the labour which the tractor replaces is cheaper 
than the cost of the material and labour, which goes to make a tractor, 
plus interest.” He finds “excessive development of some lines of 
production at the expense of others and the use of methods which are 
inappropriate under the circumstances. Another sign of the lack of 
success is to be encountered, he thinks, in the “overdevelopment of 
some industries at a cost which was not justified by the importance of 
their increased output.” According to von Hayek one can “see un¬ 
checked the ambition of the engineer to apply the latest developments 
made elsewhere without considering whether they were economically 
suited in the situation.” In his judgment the “use of the latest methods 
of production, which could not have been applied without central 
planning, would be a symptom of a misuse of resources rather than a 
proof of success.” 

The data furnished by Brutzkus are perhaps quite authentic. And 
as economic theorist, von Hayek has offered the interpretations of 
economique rationnelle , i.c., “rational economics.” There i> nothing 
objectionable in such methods of interpretation. Pure economics, the 
science of unhampered competition, knows nothing but rationality. As 
rational economist, von Hayek places before himself two legitimate 
rests of success. The first is the “goods which the system actually 
delivers to the consumer.” The second is the “rationality or irra¬ 
tionality of the decisions of the central authority/ In economic studies 
and investigations we arc used to this kind of reasoning. lc is indeed 
on such postulates that economics functions as a science. 
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And yet it is questionable if the rational interpretations are reason¬ 
able in the “ordinary” sense of rationality. The phrases like “misuse 
of resources,” “sheer loss \ “unchecked amibition,” “over-develop¬ 
ment,” etc. are perhaps to a certain extent justified from the “purely” 
economic viewpoint. But they may not be justified if we understand 
rationality as something not exclusively confined to the profit-loss cal¬ 
culus of the homo oeconomicus. Once we remove the category, 
“rational”, from the “technically” economic or hedonistic domain and 
employ it in the larger sense of semcable or useful in the comprehensive 
programme of life, the data furnished by Brutzkus may not have to be 
interpreted as symptoms of “sheer loss,” “misuse,” or “over-develop¬ 
ment.” Besides, even hedonistically, a short-period loss may turn out 
to be a gain in the long run. Instances of temporary withdrawals or 
strategic retreats combined with ultimate victory are well known in 
military operations. Their analogues in economic and other affairs arc 
too numerous to be overlooked in social science. 

If hedonism, or economic rationality, i.e., the doctrine of minimum 
efforts and maximum gain were to be the criterion many economic or 
financial policies normally undertaken by a state would have to be des¬ 
cribed as “sheer losses,” “unchecked ambitions,” or “misuses 
of resources.” Experiments connected with the efforts to industrialize 
an agricultural region, or to introduce untried crops or their new 
varieties among the farmers of a country always involve financial losses. 
The tariff policies of virtually every region have often been guided by 
motives which economically have spelt nothing but wastes and mis¬ 
directed energies. Hardly any patriotic venture to raise the technocratic 
nucau or socio-economic standard of a region has been a hedonistically 
rational, i.e., profit-yielding business proposition. In very many spheres 
of life, including the material, financial considerations do not play the 
predominant role. Sheer losses, unpaying concerns, wastes have often to 
be undertaken in a deliberate manner. It is only in this sense, per 
haps, that the Soviet economy can, if at all, be described as something 
irrational, unsuccessful, or uneconomic. 
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On a short-period view these outlays (like war-expenditures) have 
to be treated as losses from hedonistic considerations but at the same 
time as positive gains, contributions, services or achievements from non- 
hedonistic view-points. But even from hedonistic view-points these 
measures may have another appraisal if the mind be free enough to 
think beyond the day-to-day or weekly estimates and annual budgets 
i.e. short-term results. In long-period valuations, not many of these 
efforts, measures, policies or plannings are likely to be appraised as 
losses or failures and therefore irrational or uneconomic. 

The Political and Social Revolutions 

The criticism of the totalitarian planned economy of the Soviet 
regime from an exclusively economic viewpoint is not perfectlv reason¬ 
able. The Soviet economy is as vet bv nature non-cconomic. Exactly 
when it may grow into a really economic system it is difficult to guess. 
But even under the third five-year plan (1938-42) the system is not 
calculated to allocate the economic resources with a view to ‘'minimum 
expenses” and “maximum returns.” The perfect methodology of the 
homo ceconomicus cannot yet function in this regime. It is consciously 
going in for those methods which arc relatively more expensive and 
less remunerative. The explanation is obvious, depending as it docs 
on the very nature and content of the Bolshevik regime. 

There is undoubtedly economics in the Bolshevik revolution. But 
a monistic “economic interpretation’ cannot explain this revolution, as 
I have indicated in another context (pp. 77-78). The fir^t important 
fact about it is that it is a political revolution. And the second im¬ 
portant fact about it is that it is a social revolution. The political and 
social aspects are the two special contributions of the Soviet regime. 
Industrial expansion, mechanization, technocratization, rationalization, 
planificatiun, centralization, etatizntion, etc.,—these are not specific 
Bolshevik patents. They belong to the paraphernalia of world 
capitalism especially in its adult phases. So far as these items an con 
cerned, it has been pointed out several times that Soviet Russia 5 
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achievements are great by the standard of Czarist Russia but rather 
modest by the standard of the “adult” industrial-technocratic powers. 
Tins evaluation is in keeping with my equations of world-economy 
(Supra, pp. 66-72, 427, 486-487). 

Incidentally be it observed that July 21. 1941 was celebrated as the 
“Soviet day” by some of the journalists, advocates and intellectuals of 
Calcutta. The manifesto issued by them made liberal use of the 
material furnished in Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet Communism 
A New Civilisation? (London 1936). But it is curious that this mani¬ 
festo fought shy of communism and Marxism and merely eulogized the 
scientific, industrial, technical and educational achievements of the 
Bolsheviks. Evidently this kind of appreciation might be conferred on 
any and every country that has tried to modernize itself. By no means 
does this manifesto do justice to the one thing for which the Sovietic 
regime is especially worth while, namely, communism as embodied in 
the two revolutions, political and social. In case Soviet Russia be held 
up for admiration on account of the activities which have become com¬ 
monplace in the socialistic legislation of the two hemispheres since 
Bismarck introduced social insurance and other forms of state socialism 
it would be but betraying a lack of understanding in regard to the contri¬ 
butions of communism as distinguished from socialism. (Supra, p. 5 ^ 0 * 

Whatever be the value of the total industrial-technocratic achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet Russia, they arc not the only or even the chief features 
of the Bolshevik revolution. The really characteristic features have to 
be appraised adequately in every scientific estimate. Even without 
1 having political affiliations of any sort the objective student of Soviet 
Russia should not fail to point out that communism is its clifjerentium 
from all other countries, socialistic 01 otherwise. My reactions to 
Soviet Russia as to other countries 01 to political programmes in general 
at home or abroad arc purely academic. They have no party affiliations 
and are to be treated as entirely non-pohrical and impersonal. 

The political revolution of tlu Bolshevik regime has transferred 
power, prestige and position, from certain conventional individuals, 
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families or groups to altogether new individuals, families or groups. 
The achievement of the Bolshevik regime in the political revolution 
is perhaps fairly complete and totalitarian. The large numbers of 
discontented and suppressed as well as depressed individuals, families 
and groups of the old pattern are being ignored for the time being in 
this statement. For some time they arc not likely to be in a position 
to raise their heads or open their mouths. The Russo-German war 
(since 22 June 1941) may create new situations and furnish opportunities 
for the self-assertion of the suppressed non-communists and anti¬ 
communists. On the other hand, those individuals and groups belonging 
to the poor and the pariah classes who have got their first chances in 
life to rise as industrial experts, technical leaders and military-naval- 
aerial captains are likely to be the stanchest champions of the Bolshevik 
regime. And their name is legion. (Pp. 595-596, 609-610, 623-624)., 

The objective of the social revolution in the Bolshevik regime is to 
liquidate the old proprietors of economic resources and create new 
proprietors. This liquidation combined with re-creation is being con¬ 
summated in and through the abolition of private capital-profit-savings 
and the establishment of state capital-profit-savings. 

It is the poor and the pariah,—i.e. those classes who in conven¬ 
tional economics, politics, biology, eugenics and sociology are consi¬ 
dered to be “unfit \ incompetent, worthless, dysgenic and unqualified,— 
that are being elevated inch bv inch to higher economic, social and 
political levels. Training and education cost money. The expenses 
for the manufacture of experts 111 different lines have to be paid. 
The factories, workshops, farms and other business establishments in 
and through which the illiterates, unskilled workers and peasants arc 
being built up as engineers, chemists, agrar-technicians, industrial 
leaders, military-naval-aerial experts and so forth cannot therefore 
afford to show tempting results in the balance-sheets of dividends and 
profits. The entire country of teeming millions is at school so to >. ’ 
and no schools qr educational institutions arc economically paying 
propositions. This is the most fundamental consideration in the econo- 
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mics of political and social revolutions as embodied in the Sovietic 
regime. It is not to be overlooked in any realistic analysis. 

This social revolution requires to be analyzed by the economist 
rather carefully. As long as the economic motive is to annihilate the 
old proprietary foundations the success of the Soviet economy is to be 
examined just in this particular sphere and not in the conventional 
spheres known to the economist. It is not necessarily the technically, 
intellectually or otherwise most competent individuals or groups that 
the Bolshevik regime is anxious to render prosperous. It is those indi¬ 
viduals or groups that otherwise would hardly have the chances' to 
taste any the lease prosperity that are being consciously and deliberately 
elevated to the positions of relative opulence and culture. Discrimi¬ 
nation is being planfully exercised by the Soviet regime against those 
individuals or groups that normally, i.e., if left to themselves, might 
monopolize the economic resources. An economic system like this is 
not out to deliver the goods at the “cheapest rates” or incur the “least 
wastes or minimum expenses. “Imperfect competition’ 5 of the 
most extreme type is the sine qua non of this economics. 

1 he charge against the Soviet economy that it is a system of 
greater wastes, higher costs, lower returns and more expensive goods 
or services than the bourgeois or competitive economy is, therefore, 
irrelevant. The wastefulness of this system by the ordinary capitalistic 
standard is to be taken for granted for some long time yet. 

Similarly the Bolshevist regime does not care to invest the 
Country’s resources exclusively in those enterprises for which there arc 
natural or traditional advantages in Russia. Its ambition is to develop 
those other lines along which the energies and resources of the men 
and women of Russia, if left to themselves, would never be directed. 
It is not i he line of least resistance that the Soviet regime has cared 
to follow in agriculture, manufacture and commerce. Accordingly the 
last thing to look lor in the Soviet economy is “economizing, ' the 
avoidance of wastes, the establishment of profitable enterprises, etc. 

! he charge against the Bolshevik regime that it has been flittering 
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away the Russian resources in hyperindustrialization, the production of 
Produktionsmittel , i.e., of producers’ goods, tools and machines, trac¬ 
tors, automobiles, aeroplanes and such other luxury articles , and 
neglecting the adequate supply of consumers’ goods is therefore another 
irrelevant criticism of this economy. It is part and parcel of the social 
revolution aimed at by the Bolshevik regime to promote for a certain 
period those economic activities which, normally speaking, have not 
attracted the Russian investors of the capitalist regime, flic fact that 
in the Russo-German war (since 22 June 1941) the German commanders 
are admitting the powerful resistance offered by the Russian army is 
proof positive that the hyper-industrialization and super-technocrat iza- 
tion promoted by the five-year plans have been justified. 

In the competitive or capitalistic economies of the bourgeois world 
more or less similar phenomena are perceptible in diverse fields. In 
“The Theory of Wages in the Light of Social Insurance and Public 
Finance” (Indian Journal of Economics t Allahabad, July 1936) I have 
pointed out that the wage systems of today are uneconomic or non¬ 
economic. The wage rates arc not determined exclusively by com¬ 
petition, demand and supply, or the total costs etc., as we generally 
believe. As long as the workingmen’s premia for sickness, unemploy¬ 
ment, old age and other forms of social insurance conic in part from 
the state both the workingmen and the employers assume, so to say, 
the character of the “pupils’ or wards of the community. I he wages 
as well as dividends are thereby endowed with social, political and at 
any rate non economic characteristics. The rates do not happen to be 
what they arc because the natural or competitive conditions of the 
market determine the marginal productivity or utility in a particular 
manner. They depend chiefly on the fact that the society through 
the government wishes that certain enterprises have to be earned on by 
private investors, employers and businessmen in the interests of the 
country. The more significant fact in this pattern is that m ordci to 
enable the businesses to function the bourgeios state is prepared to sub¬ 
sidize them indirectly by offering premium grants for die working- 
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men’s social insurance, and thereby relieving the employers of the 
burden of paying adequate wages. It is not only workingmen that are 
protected or subsidized by the state in and through this system of 
“imperfect competition” as embodied in social insurance, but the 
financiers and capitalists as well. 

The entire Soviet economy may be regarded as a huge all-com¬ 
prehensive and totalitarian embodiment of this principle of state- 
financed social insurance as obtaining in the capitalistic-competitive- 
bourgeois economies. Certain groups of men and women are being 
paid wages or salaries in Soviet Russia at certain rates without reference 
to the returns from their services because the Bolshevik state recognizes 
the claims of tho groups as a necessity of the community, 18 In the 
same manner certain industries, trades and agricultural occupations are 
being financed in Soviet Russia without reference to their worth as 
paying concerns because the Bolshevik state considers these enterprises 
to be the national requirements of the Russian people. 

Another illustration may be found in the war-economies of 
bourgeois states. During war conditions it is military necessity that 
dictates every item in the national economy. Roads, railways, canals, 
farms, industries, trades, banks, business houses,—everything is created, 
remodelled, demolished, or rationalized with a view to the supreme 
demands of war. Exactly how much of these activities, transactions or 
enterprises is economic, i.e., rational in the hedonist calculus of the 
homo osconomictis is a matter for lengthy debates. Antiwar parties in 
every state do not refrain from challenging the utility or economical 
worth-whilcness of many of the financial outlays which the war-autho- 
ritics undertake. The only reply to such anti-war economic ideologies 
is military necessity. 

In Soviet Russia, likewise, it is the demand of the social revolution 
that dictates everything m the economic system from the starting of a 

f8 See the Section on “Payment according to Social- Value in S. anti 
B. Webb: Soviet Cofnfnnmsni: A New Civilisation? (London, I 93 ^)’ 
Vol. II, pp. 712-715 
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tractor factory to the abolition of the individual moujik (peasant) farm. 
The economist, armed as he is with his Ricardian or neo-Ricardian 
mathematics is sure to find many of these Sovietic enterprises as tissues 
of wastes, losses, incompetent managements, uneconomic activities 
from top to bottom. But there can always be one reply from the 
Bolshevik regime. It is the interest of the social revolution that is 
being furthered by all these means, wasteful although some of diem 
may appear to certain eyes. While discussing the investments or 
payments from the standpoint of “social value’ it is not necessary, 
of course, to justify real wastes, i.e., reckless losses, destructions etc. 
brought about by negligence, sabotage, or unskilled management. Such 
wastes may be controlled and remedied as a result of training, 
experience) discipline and cumulative activity. 

The Non-Economic Dharmas of the Soviet Regime 

The student of social metabolism cannot, in any case, afford to 
ignore some of the non-economic dharmas, satyas, etc. already developed 
in the Soviet regime. In the first place, a very large number of men and 
women may be taken to have acquired self-consciousness and indivi¬ 
duality on account of the new methods of living associated with indus 
trialism and technocracy. The standard of living of poor and pariah 
families may likewise be taken to have been raised under this system. 
The individuality and the higher standard of life have certainly pro¬ 
moted a new morale and a novel orientation to mankind and the uni¬ 
verse. What ought to be described as a new spirituality is undoubtedly 
pervading the thoughts and activities of many peasants and illiterates. 
The impact of this morale and spiritual force on the fighting aptitudes 
and military strength of certain actions of the soldiers and officers 
should have to be counted as a positive fact. And this is independent 
of the consideration as to whether or not such sections are confirmed 
socialists or communists. (Sec the Section on “The Political and Social 
Revolutions, pp. 591-592). 

Secondly, however dictatorial the lcadcrocracy of Soviet Russia . 
may happen to be, there is no gainsaying the fact that millions of men 
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nnd women have got acculturated to discussions, debates, conferences, 
criticisms and counter-criticisms of public questions of the most varied 
character. Government by discussion has become a reality in the social 
ecology of Russia under the Bolsheviks. From the meanest 
village soviet up to the highest presidium of the cosmopolis there is no 
rung of the political, constitutional or administrative hierarchy where 
men and women arc not habitually called upon to discuss in meetings 
or conferences. This is a kind of democracy which was unknown in 
the encyclopaedia of public life in Czanst Russia. Bolshevik Russia is 
a subcontinent of legion or myriads of popular assemblies, committees, 
commissariats, commissions, councils, boards, and so forth. 19 This de¬ 
mocratic background of the new society established by the politics of 
Soviet Russia will have to be appraised at its proper worth while esti¬ 
mating the military value of the Bolshevik troops and generals. This 
also is to be treated as something independent of the socialistic or com¬ 
munistic economic ideologies. (Infra, pp. 623-624). 

Last, but not least, must be mentioned the intensification of the 
traditional patriotism, love of fatherland or nationalism of the Russian 
people. Although theoretically unassimilable to the Marxist ideologies 
of class-struggle and international proletariat without fatherlands, 
nationalism or patriotism has perhaps never been crushed or eclipsed 
in the Sovietic regime. Rather, the students of social metabolism might 
not be very far from the truth if they were to believe that like Pan- 
Slavism or Westernism of the nineteenth century, Bolshevism (com¬ 
munism) is but one of the Russian forms of nationalism, being indeed 
the latest. Or, in any case, whatever may have been the tenets of Marx 
or Lenin in regard to nationalism vis-a vis class-struggle, socialism, com- 

19 For “Democracy in Soviet Despotocracy” see B. K. Sarkar: “Denies 
dcspotocrac y and Freedom {C.ihutla R< icw January 19^0). Compare S. and 
B Webb: Soviet Communism : A New Civilisation ? (London 1936), Vo!. I. 
See the Diagram of administrative structure, pp. 460-461. 

Contrast, infra; the sections on “Communistic Planning under Trial in tfu 
Rue . German War” (pp- 598-607) and the “Annihilation of Freedom'’ 
(pp 607-613). 
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mimism ol* Proletkult , the Stalin regime since 1924 has been syste¬ 
matically promoting the cult of the country or the homeland, the war 
against enemies, the nation’s heroic past, and the glories of Russian 
language, tradition, achievements and culture in no ambiguous manner. 
There can be no equation between Stalin and Lenin in this regard. 

Soviet nationalism manifested itself in patriotic pride in the achieve¬ 
ments of the first five-year plan (1928-32). About that time Russian 
workingmen, engineers and publicists felt convinced about their 
national mission in the world. Love for their home-land became a 
passion with them. According to M. T. Florinsky, 20 it was nationalism 
that won the day and became the cornerstone of domestic and foreign 
policies. By 1937 the Comintern ceased to be the organ of the inter¬ 
national proletarian revolution but was transformed into an instrument 
exclusively of Russian foreign policy, as says F. Borkcnau. 21 ‘ Patrio¬ 
tism,” “fatherland,” national heroes, Pan-Slavic ideologies, “Great 
Russian” sentiments and such other items as used to be condemned as 
bourgeois, capitalistic or counter-revolutionary were re-in trod ticid with 
vengeance by the press, the radio, the cinema and the platform along 
with the ‘‘United Front” strategy of 1935. In January 1939 the 
oath taken by the army of Soviet Russia changed its socialistic character 
for nationalistic. The previous pledge had been to the “great aim of 
emancipating all workers” and to the service for “socialism and the 
brotherhood of peoples.” The new oath required the soldier of Soviet 
Russia to “serve to his last breath his people, his homeland and the 
government of the workers and peasants” as well as to defend his land 
until her final victory over her enemies. 22 

This patriotism is as divorced from communism and inter¬ 
nationalism as conceivable. Evidently 't is a mighty force nsp.nng 
numerous individuals and groups,—both military and civilian, and 

20 Towards an Understanding of the USSR (New York 1939). pp 02-c.f 

See Nationalism (Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lendon V 

21 The Communist International (London 1938), p. 419. 

zz Nationalism (L.ondon, 1939), P‘ 7 1<V 
ji 
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without doubt it is being tested in the Russo-German war of today 
(since 22 June 1941). Nationalism is, then, a dbarma in Soviet Russia. 


Communistic Planning under Trial in the 
Russo-German War 


In so far as the Sovietic regime is something out of the way, 
students of social progress as, indeed, the entire world, have naturally 
been curious to see how it fares under a serious examination. It so 
happens that the trial is already before us. May be, the test has come 
rather too early for the regime’s achievements and preparations. 
Nothing could be a more severe test for any socio-economic, cconomico- 
political or industrial-technocratic system than that to which Soviet 
Russia has been exposed since the outbreak of the Russo-German war 
on 22 June, 1941. Apart from many orher things mankind in the two 
hemispheres has been especially watching the military-naval-aerial 
strength of the Bolsheviks as put to trial by this war. 

Military science or the art of fighting is neither politics nor 
economics. It functions independently of, although not indifferently to, 
cconomico-polideal ideologies. The capabilities of the Russians under the 
Sovietic regime as fighting animals cannot, therefore, be foretold on the 
basis of arguments derived from the diverse kinds of socialism, eco¬ 
nomic planning or state-capitalism. None but technical experts in the 
fighting profession should be entitled to forecast the eventual develop¬ 
ments of the war that is proceeding. 

From the general sociological viewpoint the position of the Russian 
people in Kshatriyaism has been indicated in another context in con¬ 
nection with the problem of world-hegemony (Supra, pp. 559, 560. 
563). The appraisal presented there may stand as a lay, non¬ 
professional estimate of Soviet fighting power. In the meantime it is 
possible to ascertain and exhibit the views of military experts. 

In comparative militarism or fighting efficiency the position 
of Soviet Russia as examined by the standard of the adults, hyper- 
dc . eloped and super-moderns, c.g., the British people, is definitely low, 
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mediocre and primitive. Evidences are at hand. Describing the actual 
military operations of the Russian ally of the British Empire the British 
correspondent of Stockholm wrote to the London Times on 4 July 
1941 as follows : 23 “The Russian war is absolutely frontlcss. The usual 
German method of violent bombardment and other means of disrupting 
an enemy’s fighting morale have failed utterly in the East simply be¬ 
cause the Red Army has not got any fighting morale in the Western 
sense.” In this British analysis a “discovery of the German command 
was said to be that “no uniform tactical leadership of the Soviet troops 
can be detected.” “On the other hand, ’ it was reported, “Russian 
soldiers possess animal determination instead of reason and under¬ 
standing, and, therefore, they fight as a man without unified 
leadership blit with the confidence and skill of somnambulists. In 
the orientations of British military journalism the Russian people, in 
spite of the third five-year plan (1938-1942) in industrialism and techno¬ 
cracy, happens to find itself in the niveau of some of the pre-modern, 
semi-medieval and non-Wes tern peoples so far as military science and 
art are concerned. 

1 he low index of military modernism or rather the poor achieve¬ 
ment of militarism as exhibited bv Soviet Russia is borne out to a certain 
extent by another representative of highly modernized culture-areas. In 
regard to Soviet Russia the observations of General Wavell, 21 Com- 
mander of the British Army in the Middle East, communicated to the 
war correspondents at Cairo (Egypt) on July 5, were in part as follows: 
“Her strength lies in her great reservoir of men and the immense 
distances into which she can retreat.” Russia’s “power of resistance 
could not be forecast by General Wavell. The contribution of Soviet 
Russia to the British Empire, as appraised by him, was described in the 
following words: “"lhe first effect of the Russo-German war is that 
it has given us breathing space litre. It has given our troops rest and 

23 Reported in tbe Statesman Calcutta, 6 July, 1941, p. i (Columns 
3 and 4). 

24 Ibid., p. 7, column 7. 





time for training and also given us a chance to get Syria. It has un¬ 
doubtedly given us respite." Judged by the high military standard of 
the British people Soviet Russia, is, then, virtually nothing more than 
t Jugoslavia or a Greece. Only, she possesses several times the size and 
population of these relatively primitive and backward regions. This 
military evaluation should confirm my general equation of Soviet 
Russia with the Balkan Complex (Supra, pp. 66-70). 

A grave shortcoming and a serious weakness of the military orga¬ 
nization and discipline in Soviet Russia should appear to be testified to 
by Renter’s report 20 from London on July 17. 1941. The information 
runs to the effect that “military commissars and political leaders are to 
be introduced into the Red Army, according to a decree broadcast by 
the Moscow radio. 

“The decree says that the war has radically changed conditions 
of political work in the Red Army. It has increased the volume of 
work of the political workers and demands that they should not con¬ 
fine their work to propaganda but should also take upon themselves the 
responsibility of work at the front. On the other hand, the war has 
made the work of Commanders of regiments and divisions more com¬ 
plex. It demands that they should be fully assisted by political workers 
not only as regards political work, but also in the military field. 

“Military Commissars, next to Commanding Officers, will be res¬ 
ponsible for the conduct of military operations and behaviour of the 
troops. The Military Commissars must give full assistance to the 
Commanding Officers. They must report to the High Command 
about all Commanding Officers and political workers unworthy of their 
position. They must set a personal example to their units and inspire 
them in the fight. 1 hey must carry on a ruthless struggle against all 
cowards, panic-mongers and deserters, cut at the very root of all treason 
and set up a revolutionary order and military discipline. 


2^; The Sidtesmd): (Calcutta), 18 July 1941, page 8, column 4. Set also 
<bid 1 August 194 1 , }>• 7, column 2. 
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All orders will be signed by the Commanding Officers and Mili¬ 
tary Commissars.” 

How should this decree be interpreted as a phenomenon of 
social metabolism? Military experts can throw real light on the 
question. To a lay intellectual like the present author, nothing could 
be more damaging in a military administration than dual control or 
dyarchy. The decree establishes a virtual espionage to be lawfully 
exercised on the highest officers and officials of the army by the civil 
service (“military commissars”). The fact that even the “behaviour of 
troops in action has to be examined by the commissars in addition to 
the commanders bespeaks nothing but a system of inefficient and un¬ 
trustworthy military leadership. The civilian interference, on the battle 
field, with the activities of generals operating their armies is but a 
symptom of mutual distrust and disrespect that prevail among the 
different orders of the administrative bureaucracy. If even the com¬ 
manders themselves are to be reported upon and against by such poll 
tical party men, the worth of the army can be seriously questioned by 
everybody. It appears also that “treason’ has already raised its head. 
Cowardice and pamc-mongering are likewise no less in evidence 
among the rank and file than among the officers. Altogether, anti- 
Sovictic, anti-Bolshevik and anti-Communist elements should seem to 
be quite active throughout the length and breadth of Soviet Russia. 

The prevalence of sabotage tactics and anti-Bolshevik activities 
among high class officials of Soviet Russia was described by Reuter’s 
reporter from Moscow on July 30 in the dailies of Calcutta published 
on August 1. The report ran to the following effect: 

“Soviet determination to combat all Nazi attacks was further evi 
dcnced by the drastic punishment of slackness in fire fighting in 
Moscow. 

“Three high officials of a Moscow Car Parts Supply T rust and a 
responsible fire-warden of the Trust were sentenced t*> death for in¬ 
adequate provision of fire-fighting equipment and general slackness m 
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precautions. 1 he inventory manager received a sentence of io years’ 
imprisonment. 

“The case was judged by a military tribunal and the accused were 
charged with deliberate sabotage and counter-revolutionary activity 
during the fire on the night of July 14 on the Trust’s premises causing 
damage to the extent of 3,500,000 roubles. 

The fire lit up a quarter of the city, nullifying the black-out.’ 

Evidently the socio-military Gestalt of Moscow is not as conducive 
to efficiency as any administrative regime might desire. 

It may not be strange that such symptoms of Soviet Russia’s in¬ 
herent weakness should declare themselves within three or four weeks 
of the war with Germany. This is but another evidence of the fact 
that the social metabolism engendered m Russia by the Bolshevik ideals 
and achievements since November 1917 has not been able to transform 
die character of the Russian people to any considerable extent (Supra, 
pp. 66-69, 4 2 7 > 4 ^ 7 ’ 559 )* B y tBc Anglo-German standard, as often 
suggested previously in the course of this study, the attainments of 
Soviet Russia in diverse fields are still infantile and elementary. The 
lag between the Russian and the British people or the Germans is to 
be measured by a social distance of perhaps not less than half a century. 

And yet the student of interhuman relations must observe that the 
German commanders themselves seem to be all admiration,—although 
at their own cost,—of the powerful resistance that is being systematically 
offered by the Soviet army on every inch of the Russian territories. 
The Blitz (lightning) war methods of the Germans have been as ope¬ 
rative in Russia as in Northern, Western and Southern Europe. The 
result of these tactics was the occupation of Western Poland 26 (with 
about twenty millions) in some three-four weeks during Scptembet 
1939. and of Jugoslavia-Grcece (twentythrcc millions) in the same 
period of time (April-May 1941). 

i6 For the populations of Pdland md the 01 her territories in question 
f .ce Annuairc $ tahsliqu, J c [ (! Smiete tics Nations roy)A° (Geneva * 91 * ; )» 

pp l8, 21, 22. 
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The area and population of the Russian empire occupied by the 
Germans in eight weeks from 22 June were not less than those occupied 
by them anywhere else during the same amount of time. 1 he region 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea,—comprising Esdionin, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Eastern Poland, and Bessarabia,—was in German 
hands in a week or two. The total population of these territories is 
over twentytwo millions. 

Further, by August 17 the Leningrad area was 4 ‘encircled’* from 
the Finnish side in the north, from the Esthonian side in the west, and 
from Southern Russia by the line Pskov —St. Russa leading to the 
Lcningrad-Moscow railroad, rhe north-south line from this point to 
Vyazma, Kremcnchug on the Dnieper, and Kherson, rhe Black-Sea 
port, was touched or crossed. Entire White Russia (7 millions), two- 
thirds of Ukrainia (27 mill.) and parts of Great Russia (10 mill.) were 
thereby over-run. The northernmost areas east of Finland were cut 
off from Moscow. Smolensk was demolished, Kiev “encircled” and 
Nikolaiev captured. Besides, the iron centre, Knvoi-rog, was occupied. 
Moscow had many air-raids. Odessa found itself nearly in the posi¬ 
tion of Tobruk in North Africa with hardly any contact with the 
main forces. Soviet Russia’s army appeared thus to be broken up 
into numerous fragments with questionable communication with 
Moscow. In all the sectors of Russia the German Blitz victories were 
unparalleled. No less strenuous and tenacious was the obstinacy with 
which every inch of the soil was held by the Russians. 

1 he nature of the tug of war at the end of the sixth w f cck can be 
seen from the Russian claim as presented by the Izvestid (Moscow. 
^ August 1941). 

“Our resistance is growing and gaining strength,“ said this 
Russian daily, as reported in the Calcutta papers of August 4; “Fresh 
Red Army forces continuously come into lmc; then courage and valour 
arc unlimited. Forty days of war have nriched the high qualities of 
Soviet warriors with wonderful practical fighting experience. 
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The German claim of the same day was reported by Reuter as 
follows: 

“The official German news agency issued the following report last 
night: ‘1 he stubborn efforts of the Soviet troops to stem the advance 
of the German troops in the area west of Moscow has resulted in a 
great battle of attrition as a result of which the road to Moscow will 
probably soon be open to German troops/ 

“A Nazi military spokesman broadcasting from Berlin last night 
said: ‘The annihilating battle within the 6omile radius, north, east 

and south of Smolensk, has been going on for a fortnight without 
respite/’ 

The statements from both sides are clear about Russia’s resistance 
and Germany’s advance. But the most outstanding item in this war 
is the fact that Soviet Russia continues to be intact. The morale of the 
Russian people as fighting animals has not been broken. The com¬ 
parison with the French people under similar circumstances (in June 
1940) is easily at hand. Indeed, it was under conditions of military 
defeat by Germany that Czarist Russia fell to pieces in February 1917. 
But today at every large population centre the Russians have been 
putting up a formidable resistance. German “encirclements ’ or sieges 
arc not three-day affairs. They bid fair to be tough operations con¬ 
tinued for weeks. The “siege ’ of Leningrad has been going on for 
several weeks. The eventual siege of Moscow may take months to 
liquidate,—in case German strategy considers it worth while to advance 
as far east as Moscow. Besides, small pockets of Soviet soldiers are 
known to be fighting—as guerillas—in towns and villages very' many 
miles behind the main occupied line or lines. One docs not know 
whether the Russians of Leningrad and Kiev or small towns are fight¬ 
ing as communists or anti-communist nationalists. But it is undoubted 
that neither the military experts of great powers like the U.S.A., 
France and the British Empire nor the Germans themselves were pre¬ 
pared for such resistance and fighting capacity from Soviet Russia. 
Some of the requirements of modern Kshatriyaism, as discussed in the 
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previous chapter (pp. 560, 561-562), should then be credited to the 
possession of the Russian people under the Bolsheviks. 

Ir should he possible even for those who have not visited Soviet 
Russia to surmise that the backbone of resistance offered to the German 
army is furnished by numerous hordes of peasants and illiterates. It is 
the poor and the pariah of all denominations who have been elevated 
to the position of technical experts and trained soldiers by the 
Bolshevik regime. May be, some of the officers of the intermediate 
and higher grades have likewise risen from the lower class as a result 
of the Sovietic transformations. This is no mean achievement for the 
Bolshevik system and deserves to be emphasized in every study in 
applied sociology and social metabolism. 

In this connection an interesting fact is worth noting. Some df 
the personnel, equipment and tactics that the German army is en¬ 
countering on the Russian side is the result of German training and 
co-operation. Since the establishment of the Bolshevik regime in 
1917-18 the Russians have had constant intercourse with the Germans. 
The industrialists, technical experts and scientific laboratories of Ger¬ 
many have often been drawn upon by Soviet Russia in the interest of its 
uptodatization in economy and technocracy. The military heads of 
Soviet Russia have likewise had intimate liaison, off and on, with the 
military organization of post-Versailles Germany. These contacts in 
industry, science, technocracy, and military fields were not always things 
of the past even in the milieu of ideological conflicts of the Nazi 
regime with Bolshevism (since 1933)* Besides, among the provisions 
of the Russo-German pact of August 1939 entred into on the eve of 
Germany’s war on Poland the industrial-military rapprochements bet¬ 
ween Germany and Russia were well taken care of. In return for 
foodstuffs and raw produce from Soviet Russia Germany undertook to 
equip Russia with machines and manufactures as well as to supply 
technical experts. Opportunities were thus created for Russian army 
officials to study the German aviation techniques, Blitz (lightning) \vu 
tactics*, the tank operations and so forth not only theoretically hut, may 
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be, even as observers in the actual battlefields of northern and western 
Europe. The results of all these apprenticeships under German gurus 
(masters) are now being exhibited by the military experts of Soviet Russia 
in the war of self-defence against German invasion. Sociologically, the 
situation is interesting but nothing new. In Indian culture-world the 
gurumara viclya (science of killing the master) is quite conventional. 

It should be of sociological interest to compare the military 
efficiency of the Russian people under the Sovietic regime with that 
under the Czars. The present Russo-German war may be placed in 
the perspective of that during 1914-18. The steady retreat of Soviet 
Russia from the advancing hordes of the German army at the present 
moment is found to be but a continuation or repetition of the process 
exhibited in the earlier war. The American sociologist, Harry 
Barnes, 27 describes the relevant facts of that war as follows: “The 
army protecting Germany’s eastern front, although inferior in size to 
the Russian, was able, under the leadership of Generals von Hindenburg 
and Ludcndorff, to rout and partially annihilate the Russian army in 
the battle of Tannenberg in August 1914. This was the most decisive 
defeat administered to any army during the world war. * * * Hinden¬ 
burg, supported by huge armies, attacked Russian Poland, captured 
Warsaw and Vilna, and by October 1915 most of Poland, Lithuania 
and Couxland was in the possession of the Central Powers. 1 his 
offensive warfare, severely crippling the Russian forces, extended the 
German eastern front from Ccrnauti (Czernowitz) on the boundary ot 
Rumania to Riga in the north.” 

Pragmatically considered, it should appear that in the course of a 
quarter of a century the relative position of Russians as against Germans 
as fighting animals has hardfy undergone any change,—except perhaps 
for the worse. Neither the communistic metabolism of the state and 
the people nor the industrial-technocratic transformation of the occu 
pa lions appears to have succeeded in endowing the men and women of 

27 History of Western Civilization, Voi 11. (New York 1935). P- 595,. 
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Russia with specially superior fighting qualities and equipments vis-a-vis 
the Germans than under the Czarist regime. 1 he German armies 
of today are but repeating the exercises of J914-15 on the Russian 
territories. Only, the scale is much more extensive and the results 
are being collected in a much shorter time in keeping with the expec¬ 
tations of Blitz (lightning) warfare. Under the Sovietic regime the 
Russians have not been able to catch up with the Germans. Rather, 
they may have gone further back, as the verdict of actual military 
operations should indicate. All the same, it is proper to remark socio¬ 
logically that the Nazi-Bolshevik war is functioning as a great military 
laboratory for the next war not only for the German and Russian 
general staffs but also for the British, French and Japanese. 

Soviet Russia is perhaps stronger than Czarist Russia in military 
equipment and organization. But it is doubtful if we are justified in 
establishing the following socio-nulitary equation : 


Soviet Russia Czarist Russia 

---(194,)=—- 

Nazi Germany Kaisenst Germanv 

The above equation would establish that in 1941 Soviet Russia’s socio- 
military distance or lag from Nazi Germany is equal to Czarist Russia’s 
from Kaiserist Germany in 1914-15. But a look at the map of military 
operations shows that, objectively speaking, the distance or lag happens 
to be much greater and wider at the present moment than 26/27 years 
ago. On a front of nearly 2000 miles from Murmansk to Kherson the 
Germans have overrun in the war of today more than three times the 
Russian regions as occupied by them during 1914-15 from Riga to 
Cernauti. In comparative militarism Russia’s position is much weaker 
under the Soviet than it was under the Czar, so far as resistance to 
Germany is concerned ,—although the stubbornness of the up-to-date 
resistance cannot be doubted. Or, rather, shall we say that the Ger¬ 
mans under national socialism are relatively stronger than under the 
Kaiser in relation to the war against the Russian,? These sociologu d 
equations are but approximate and tentative and arc being presented 
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simply with the object of visualizing complex interhuman patterns in 
a somewhat concrete and precise manner. We may perhaps accept the 
proposition that both Russia and Germany should be taken to have 
advanced upon the conditions in 1914. But the rate of advance or 
progress in Germany is higher than that in Russia. 

The Annihilation of Freedom 

We shall now turn our attention to the other side of the shield. 
Tremendous doses of a-satya (non-truth), a-shiva (non-good), and 
a-sundara (non-beauty) arc associated with the economico-political and 
socio-cultural pattern known as the Sovietic regime. 2s 

In the first place, whatever truth, good or beauty there be in this 
system, it has come into existence as a result of the brutalities, cruelties 
and inhumanities perpetrated during the revolution, say, from 1917 
to 1920. The annihilation of private capital and competition, the 
abolition of private profits and savings, the liquidation of money and 
price (as generally understood ),—these embodiments of social good 
L; hi Id not possibly be brought into being without the ruthless massacre 
and the physical annihilation of millions of men, women and children 
such as in one or other way might tend to work against the new system 
and perpetuate the old. This very fact renders the new system, how¬ 
soever desirable in itself, almost unassimilable to normal conditions of 
law and polity. It may very well be doubted if any people, even when 
the leaders are convinced of the social efficacy and utility of the Sovietic 
pattern, can by the normal, legal and constitutional processes declare 
the regime, of private capital and profit null and void in the totalitarian 
manner. This difficulty must not be minimized. 

In the second place, the Sovietic economy, howsoever desirable it be, 
is being maintained by the military might of the ideological leadcro- 
cracy. It is the Party’s power of the bayonet which keeps the new 

28 See. Supra, “The Achievements of Non-Competitive Ea)n (i ny, 
pp. 579-581, “The Political and Social Revolutions*' (pp. Ww). ;1 " cl lh “ 
Non- Economic Dluirmas of the Sovietic Regime” (pp W 
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regime on its feet. The bourgeois states arc, indeed, also maintained by 
the power of the sword ( danda ), as every state by nature is. 29 But in 
each one of these states the sword has moved during generations or 
centuries from house to house, family to family, gtoup to group, com¬ 
munity to community, and party to party. The sword has indifferently 
served every house, family, group, community and party. In regard to 
the non-competitive, non-capitalistic, non-profit, 11011-price, non-currency 
system it is questionable if it could be kept intact in case rile might of 
the sword happened somehow to be transferred from the present group 
or party to some other group or party. The tenure of the Sovietic 
economy is perhaps inextricably bound up with the life or duration 
of the leaderocracy,— the Communist Party that has established it. 
The foundations of the satya, shiva and sundara that this regime 
represents arc, therefore, anything but secure. 

Thirdly, as an aspect of the might of the sword is to be en¬ 
visaged the fact that the Sovietic economy is but an expression of the 
economic will of a small group of intellectuals. It owes its existence 
to an oligarchy of propagandists and is kept up by the despotocracy of 
a lew giants, the charismatic bosses of the teeming millions. :, ° How- 
soever beneficent, egalitarian, humane and fraught with blessings for 
the poor and the pariah the Sovietic economy may be, it is vet 
unknown as to how the hundreds of groups of men and women which 
comprise the 170 million inhabitants would take it when left free 
to examine and choose. In bourgeois countries, whatever be the econo¬ 
mic system, good or bad, it has been standing the constant criticism, 
examination, 1 eform activities, nay, revolutionary movements from all 
and sundry. Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
actively or passively, the diverse classes including the masses have 
been exerting pressure on and giving shape to the systems prevalent 


29 B. K. Sarkar: The Politics of Boundaries and Tendttncu * in later 
national Relations, Vof. I. (Calcutta, 1926, ic/^8), ch. I (“no sword nu suite”). 
30 For ' charismatic 5 sec, Supra, pp. 126, 
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in bourgeois societies. The democratic background,— based as it is on 
the functioning of multiple parties, —even when it is very feeble and 
inconspicuous, does influence the social economy of these lands by hit 
and miss methods. But in the Sovietic regime the role of the people, 
the democratic power of the masses, and the free expression of diverse 
opinions have yet to manifest themselves in reasonable proportions. It 
is indeed true that the Bolshevik regime in Russia is not more undemo¬ 
cratic than the Czarist, nay, perhaps more democratic in certain 
respects. 11 But yet the world is not sure as to the genuine reactions of 
the Russian masses and classes when entirely unhampered by the 
leaderocracy, the Communist Party. The role of inhuman “purges” 
and tyrannies is terrible in this one-party regime, (pp. 591, 595-596, 
623-624). Freedom cannot flourish in the ecology of purges. 

In my paper in the Calcutta Review (January 1939) “demo-despoto- 
cracy” has been characterized as the universal feature of every state. 
But the dcspotocratic or autocratic elements are predominant in the 
Soviet demo-despotocracy in so far as the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” has to be maintained by the Party at the point of the bayonet. 
Constituted as the human psyche and intcrmental processes are, the 
functioning of multiple or plural parties and organizations without 
intimidation or victimizing from one or two dominants is to be 
regarded as the sine qua non of democratic states. But such pluralism 
is inconceivable in the existing Sovietic regime, monocratic as it is. 

The observations of the Italian philosopher, Benedetto Croce, are 
appropriate in this regard. In his Storia dEuropa 1J he describes com¬ 
munism as a form of autocracy. But about this particular forma di 
autocratismo he is convinced that it has taken away from the Rus¬ 
sian people even that not high mental breath and liberty which it 
possessed and procured for itself sotto il precedente autocratismo a arts- 
tico (under rhe picceding Czarist autocracy)/' Everybody will agree 


41 Supra, the section on "The Non-Economic Dhannas of the Sovietic 
Regime . pp. 595'597 

32 Bari, uj 32, pp. *54-355. 
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with Croce that the abolition of the state, the ‘ transition from the 
reign of necessity to that of liberty,” about which Marx theorized, has 
not been realized. Communism has, on the contrary, fashioned forth, 
as he says, the heaviest of states that may be conceived. 

While agreeing with Croce in regard to his criticism of the auto- 
cratism in Soviet Russia it is interesting to remark that he is not blind 
to the achievements of the communist regime. The grandiosita del 
lavoro (grandeur of the work) undertaken by this regime in the eco¬ 
nomic field is recognized. He is open-minded enough to understand, 
likewise, the mystical enthusiasm or rather the “materialistic mysticism 
which has enabled the communists to bear the heavy burden and 
emboldened them to trample under their feet religion, speculation 
and poetry, all that we respect as sacred and love as beautiful.” 

But it is not possible for him to forget that, as we have already 
signalized the crucial defect of the Sovietic pattern, the Bolsheviks 
have dogmatically denied with words and acts of violence as well as 
methods of restraint, but not been able to solve, the fundamental 
problem of men living together, viz., that of liberty. It is liberty, 
says Croce, in which alone the human society flourishes and gives 
fruits, the only reason for the life of man on earth, and without 
which life would not be worth living. The problem of liberty re¬ 
mains there, it cannot be eliminated, it is born in ihc very entrails 
of things, and it can be felt chafing in the very human material which 
they manage and expect to mould according to their conceptions. 

The place of a-dbdrma in the Sovietic economy is then extensive 
and profound. The brutal massacres at the birth, and the power of 
the bayonet as well as the dcspotocracy of the party which maintain 
the system at the present arc the three' most prominent evils which 
cannot be hidden under the cover of the achievements, however 
amazing, glorious and solid they be. No student of lnterbnmnn rela¬ 
tions can be blind to the? fact that the social pattern of Soviet Rn i -sia 
yields the following equation : 

Bolshevism = Tyranny. 
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Hie problem for the world outs/de Russia is to see if under 
humane conditions, in a state of peace and with a plural-party polity, 
it is possible to get acculturated to the egalitarian, non-capitalistic, 
non-price and non-competitive achievements of the Sovietic economy 
So far as the Russian people is concerned, the problem is to get these 
achievements of the first period of lcadcrocracy (Lenin-Trotzky-Stalin) 
assimilated to humane and genuinely democratic conditions. It is 
only when the dharma-adharma amalgam embodied in the Soviet 
regime has been reconstructed on these new foundations that the non- 
capitalistic economy can be said to be emancipated from some of its 
evils and achieve a further stage in the world’s progress. The Sovietic 
regime, as it is, does not represent the highest good, as, indeed, no 
regime ever does or can. The synthesis it has brought about, if there 
be any synthesis, is but a new form of disequilibrium or disharmony 
which is tending to create new conflicts in the social pattern. 

As I have said before, the dharma or good associated with the 
achievements of the Sovietic regime cannot save it for Russia or for 
mankind. It has got to shed its adharma or evil as embodied in the 
despotocracy, i.e., the negation of freedom. There are Croces even in 
Russia. The Crocean hymn to liberta is too human, too elemental, 
too basic, to be brushed aside anywhere on earth even in the epoch of 
totalitarian planning, hydraheaded state-ownership, hcmispheroidal 
socialism, or imperialistic “new orders”. 

If the profitlessness, competitionlessness, pricelessness and money¬ 
lessness of the communistic economy is to be of service to mankind and 
to be rendered a universal commodity, the ways and means must be 
discovered by which the institutions of freedom can be naturally assi¬ 
milated to it. That is the problem of creative disequilibrium with a 
view to the next stage in human progress. The realization of that 
stage, viz., the fusion of freedom with the abolition of pt'vate pnT 
may take generations. But the abolition of private profits IS 
remarkable discovery in the field of human values that nia ^ 

willingly go on making experiments on this basis until some soit o. 
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rapprochement is effected with large or small doses of individual 
initiative, freedom and personality. 


Bourgeois Acculturation to Communism 

Communism as the socio-economic system of capitallessness and 
profitlessness, so far as private individuals are concerned 3 is a constant 
challenge to the world’s statesmanship. Since the publication of Marx- 
Engels’s Communist Manifesto in 1848 intellectuals and revolutionists 
or reformers have only talked of it and developed slogans into isms. 
Now that communism has become positive law and is embodied in 
institutions mankind is getting acquainted with its concrete shapes and 
forms. No student of social metabolism, progress or creative dis¬ 
equilibrium can afford any longer to fight shv of it. The bourgeois 
world has got to understand the communistic experiments of Soviet 
Russia and attempt assimilating their results as far as practicable. The 
problem of acculturation to communism is bound to remain one of the 
greatest preoccupations of entire mankind during the twentieth 
century. And this is independent of the political fortunes of Soviet 
Russia as a result of the present Russo-German or world war. 

The greatest conceivable brake on the system of private savings, 
profits, wages and prices, competitive demand and supply, can in the 
bourgeois regimes be furnished by the etatistic control of economic life 
and the steepest possible progressiveness in taxation, such as the world 
saw during the first round (1914-18) of the armageddon of the twentieth 
century and is seeing again in the second round (since September, 
1939). But this brake is not tantamount, as indicated previously in 
connection with the position of Tyerman and Durbin, to the abolition 
of private capital as achieved in Soviet Russia. The two do not belong 
to the same class of achievements. {Supra, pp. 384-585). 

It is questionable if the competitive solution within the framework 
of non-competitive socialist economy as proposed by H. D. Dickinson 
in his Economics of Socialism 3 > is theoretically “desirable. u. what 


3} London, 1939. 
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extent this combination is “possible’ is another question. According to 
von Hayek this is both impossible and undesirable. In the chapter on 
the “Present State of the Debate” (Collective Economic Planning, 
p. 202) he is confident that “in a society which is to preserve freedom 
of choice of the consumer and free choice of occupation, central direction 
of all economic activity presents a task' which cannot be rationally 
solved under the complex conditions of modern life.” I should avoid 
this combination, as does M. H. Dobb, 3t and consider the Soviet 
experiment or achievement, entirely or almost entirely non-competitive 
as it is, to be the point d’appui for fresh advances in the economic 
world. The “crucial element” in the “superiority of a socialist over a 
capitalist economy” is to be found according to Dobb, in the fact that 
“in the former, investment could be more wisely and consistently 
planned through time.” We can believe with him that the socialist 
system enables investment decisions to be taken in the light of the 
“fuller knowledge of the data on which the rightness or wrongness of 
such decisions must depend.’ It should be observed, however, that, 
humanly speaking, the world docs not move dichotomically, i.c., either 
exclusively on non-competitive (Sovietic) or exclusively on competitive 
(capitalistic) wfings. Certain forms of rapprochement , i.c., competttivc- 
11011 -competitive amalgam on lines similar to those suggested by 
Dickinson are likely, therefore, to emerge, after all, as questions of 
practical politics. Realpolitik is invariably a system of compromises, 
halfway houses, etc., in economics as in other fields of human 
endeavour. “Capitalistic communism may not appear to be a contra¬ 
diction in terms, so far is factual social relations are concerned. 

Not every country in the world has had to go through the 
horrors of the French revolution (1789-93) or the experiences of British 
constitutional growth from the earliest times to the “glorious revolu¬ 
tion'' of 1688 or th* first Reform Act of 1832. And yet parliamentary 


34 “A Note on Saving and Investment in a Socialist Economy” {Economic 
journal. London, December 1930, p. 726). 
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and democratic institutions more or less of die Anglo-French patterns 
have been assimilated by many of the modem peoples. It is not, 
therefore, inconceivable that the most diverse nations of the world will 
get acculturated to the principles of the non-competitive, non-currency, 
non-price and non-profit Sovietic economy. 

So far as India is concerned, it is interesting to observe that the 
theory of value and price in a socialistic economy, e.g., that of Soviet 
Russia, has been discussed in a number of papers published in the 
Indian Journal of Economics (Allahabad, April, 1941). It contains 
contributions from ]. J. Anjaria (Bombay), R. Balakrishna (Bangalore), 

D. H. Butani (Karachi), V. L. D’Souza (Mysore), M. H. Gopal 
(Mysore), D. G. Karve (Poona), T. Krishna Murthy (Mysore), K. V 
Rao (Andhra), T. Satyanarayan Rao (Andhra), B. R. Subba Raj 
(Mysore), B. I irumalachar (Mysore), G. Chand (Patna), S. K. Rudra 
(Allahabad), H. , L. Dey (Dacca), and S. M. Shaft. These Indian 
attempts at acculturation to and assimilation of Sovietic economics are 
in the main based on the British editions of Bolshevik achievement. 

It is not always expedient, sociologically speaking, to get accul¬ 
turated to new norms in a second-hand manner. The processes of 
British assimilation to Soviet economy may not be the processes adapted 
to the Indian socio-cultural organism. For one thing, there is such an 
item as personal equation, group reaction, national orientation, etc. 

Since the beginnings of the Bolshevik coup d'etat under Lenin in 
November it} 1 / ^ b avc been following the ideologies and achievements 
of Soviet Russia. 30 My attempts at understanding the movement have 
left their marks on several books in English and Bengali. In the 
present work also the data of social metabolism have been often uti¬ 
lized from the experience of the Soviet regime. It is questionable, 
however, if my authorities, American, British, French, German and 
Italian, arc in every instance thoroughly objective. 

35 B. K. Sarkar; The Sociology of Races t Ctilttncs and Hum nt / 1 ogres* 
(Calcutta, 1939, first edition, Berlin, 19a*), Paris e D.ts Mas (Ten Months in 
Paiis, 1920-1921), Calcutta, 1932. 
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Fhcrc IS no ground for doubting that subjective considerations 
have swayed the presentations and interpretations of facts and figures 
about Soviet Russia not only by publicists but by scientific scholars as 
well. It is too well-known that social science is hardly a free, unpre¬ 
judiced and non-party phenomenon anywhere in the two hemispheres. 
The unenviable position of “academic freedom” in the U.S.A. has 
been exposed by the American sociologist, Barnes. 30 As indicated 
previously in another context (Supra, pp. 267-268) intellectuals, scien¬ 
tists, philosophers or men of letters, should not be postulated to be 
raga-dvesa-va h isktit# (emancipated from or devoid of passions and pre¬ 
judices), as the ideal of the Hindu historian, Kalhana, author of Raja- 
tarangini (History of the Kings of Kashmir), wants them to be. 

Under these circumstances it* should be desirable for Indian 
scholars to spend years of investigation in the villages and towns of 
Russia. The economic, social and political patterns of communism 
ought to be studied by them at first hand. They should be in a posi¬ 
tion to read and speak the Russian language. Profitlessness, price¬ 
lessness, currencylessness, and indeed, capitallessness are such epoch- 
making phenomena that they deserve to be studied by dozens of Indian 
scholars on the spot even if, as a result of the present war, Bolshevism 
or communism should happen to be a thing of the past. 


36 H. h. Barnes: lltstory of Western Civilization Vo!. II. (New York, 
1 935 J PP- 1078-1079. After describing the complete obliteration of academic 
freedom in Germany, baly and Russia he describes the situation in “those 
countries which still formally maintain both capitalism an 1 democracy." 

To-day the usual technkjuc followed, says lie, “is to take every precaution 
1 hat no radical or ‘dangerous’ men shall be added to college or university 
faculties, whatever their scholarly achievements or capacity for efficient ins 
truction. Ihen much ado is made about the complete freedom extended to 
this selected and cautious teaching stall * * * The fact that the lavish 
grants of foundations g 0 chiefly to professors and other scholars with a 
reputation for a delicate sense of discretion is another strong incentive to 
academic moderation.” 
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The Imperialism of Soviet Russia 

Along with the annihilation of freedom, opinion and democracy 
among the Russian people we have to visualize another a-dbarma, 
a-satya and a-vidya associated with the Soviet regime. This is im¬ 
perialism or colonialism. To this topic we have already devoted some 
attention in the previous chapter in connection with the “problem of 
empire-holders in the sociology of progress. The imperialism of 
Soviet Russia has been touched upon along with that -of the U.S.A. 
and other colonialist nations {Supra, pp. 553, 563, 368, 369, 576-578). 
Dc-imperialization and de-colonization should not be taken as con¬ 
comitants of communism so far as achieved in the positive law of the 
Bolshevik Empire. On this point the conventional ideas are wrong. 
They require to be tested by actual facts. 

The publication of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(London), entitled Nationalism (1939), ^ ias a h' ca dy been referred to in a 
previous context (pp. 577-578). This leaves no doubt about the racial 
inequalities, nationalisms and chauvinisms prevailing in Soviet Russia. 
Another British publication may now be examined, h furnishes 
somewhat new ideas, although not quite acceptable. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb"' observe that “what is still more uni¬ 
que is the absence of prejudice as to colour or race. The hundred or 
more different races and language groups of the USSR, of nearly 
all shades of colour, including the wildest nomads and the most rooted 
townsmen, the most urban diplomatists and the most primitive bar¬ 
barians, enjoy not only complete identity of legal and political rights, 
but also the fullest equality ol freedom in economic and social rela 
tions. In the light of the facts presented by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs these statements may have to lx taken mainh 
as hyperboles conveying some ot the ideals, visions and pious wishes 
of Lenin and a few other ideologists rather than as social realiiKs. 


37 Soviet Com muni sir, i New Civilisation ? (London, ^ H. 

pp. <1126-1127. 
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An American publication may also be referred to. In his 
Revolutions and Dictatorships (Harvard 1939) Hans Kohn has thrown 
light on the Soviet regime’s solicitude for the non-Russian ethnic 
and linguistic units in the USSR. The Czars are known to 
have taken no interest in these diverse nationalities of the Russian 
Empire* Under the Bolsheviks the non-Russian elements are, it is 
said, being treated with care. 

Kohn s observations are perhaps correct as describing a some¬ 
what relative improvement of the lot of the non-Russian subjects,— 
say, the Muslims, Buddhists (?) and Shamanists,— of the USSR. But 
to what extent they are the de facto equals of Russians can be tested 
only when the life and thought of Soviet Russia are opened up and 
become free to world-contacts. That is impossible under autocracy. 
But no sociologist should be naive enough to declare off-hand that the 
fortunes of the subject races in Asia or Africa are everywhere worse, 
than those of these non-Russian subjects of Soviet Russia. 

In the meantime there is hardly any doubt that the international 
idealism which enabled Lenin to withdraw the consular guards etc. 
from Iran, Afghanistan and China (October 1917) has become virtually 
a thing of the past. The policy of de-imperialization on account of 
which Lenin could be treated as the avatar of freedom for the twentieth 
century by the suppressed and helpless nationalities of Young Asia has 
not been much in evidence in the international activities of Soviet 
Russia from 1924 to 1941 Stai n has not observed dc-impcrialization. 

It is questionbale if the diplomatic relations of Soviet Russia with 
the other powers, great, medium or small, have been different in 
nature and form from those of Czarist Russia. The demands, ambi¬ 
tions, urges or interests of Soviet Russia re. jthc warm waters in 
Southeastern Europe and in the Far East are identical with those of 
Czarist Russia. It is imperialism that furnishes the common, histone 
and eternal international policy of Russia under the Czars and under 
die Bolsheviks. The “Eastern question” of the British Empire was 
engendered in the nineteenth century on account of Czarist Russia’s 
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imperialism. The same “Eastern question 1 is continuing in the 
twentieth because of the imperialism of Soviet Russia. 

The idealistic attempts to influence the ideologies of peoples far 
off and near and to convert them by open or secret propaganda to 
communistic mores are not the points to be noticed in this connection. 
These attempts are condemned as subversive by the bourgeois world 
but applauded as “evolutive” and humanizing movements by the ex¬ 
ponents and champions of communistic socialism. Leaving this 
communistic propaganda aside, the student of social dynamics has to 
note the ordinary political relations of Soviet Russia with other nations 
in order to feel convinced that the desire to conquer, dominate or 
rule foreign territories is not a negligible factor in the Bolshevik mental 
Gestalt. The imperialisms or colonialisms of the other powers, e.g. 
England and Japan, are perpetually conscious of the imperialism o( 
Soviet Russia both within and outside Russian frontiers. 

In the autumn of 1935, while the Anglo-German war was going 
on, Soviet Russia established military' bases in the Baltic states, llu 
measure was not anti-imperialistic or non-imperialistic. The war in 
Finland conducted subsequently by Soviet Russia cannot be 
considered to be an anti-imperialistic phenomenon. The Baltic state* 
were annexed by Soviet Russia in the summer of 1940. Nobody can 
imagine that the annexation of neighbouring states is an nnti- 
lmpenalistic conduct on the part of a powerful state. These Sovietic 
annexations were naturally not recognized by the British, French, 
American and other empires, 

Soviet Russia’s activities in the Balkan Complex, i.c., Southeastern 
Europe were no less imperialistic than in the Baltic Complex. In 
June 1940 she took possession of Bessarabia from Rumania by force. 
Rumania was compelled also to cede Bukovma, a region which used 
in prc-1918 days to belong to the Austrian Empire and never belonged 
to Cznrist Russia. 

Soviet Russia has. further, been on the look out for miluan and 
naval bases in Bulgaria on the same lines as in the Baltic stares. Tin 
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ambition to establish bases on the Marmara has been inspiring her 
vis-a-vis Turkey. In April 1941, during the Anglo-German war, she 
interfered in Jugoslavia, as any imperialist state does, in order to fish 
m troubled waters. In Iran Soviet Russia has been behaving as the 
Czars did down to 1910-14. This is well known to the Britisli 
Empire. Sociologically, therefore, it should be reasonable to hold that 
like all bourgeois states a communist state also can run in for empire¬ 
holding. Communism is not necessarily identical with or a factor in 
de-imperialization. 


The Social l^igs of Soviet Russia 

The problem of social transformations on a large scale is being 
exhibited in the sociology of the Russo-German war. 1 his is a contest 
between 80 million Germans and 170 million Russians. But the figures 
need an intensive analysis. Fifty per cent of Germany’s resources in 
men and materials may be treated as locked up in the European 
countries under her domination from North Cape to Crete (nay, to 
Libya). Perhaps twenty-five percent may be regarded as actively engag¬ 
ed in oi earmarked and re served for the overseas war against the British 
Empire. I he remaining twenty-five percent is then available for war 
wnh Soviet Russia. In interhuman relations it is then a case of 20 
millions against 170 millions. 

Reporting about the Germans Reuter s military commentator wrote 
from London on August 3 in part as follows:*' 14 

‘ Their military spokesmen and their press now talk of fighting 
an aimv not only superior in numbers but also superior in equipment.’ 

This British commentary is evidently pointing to the situation, is 
1 »ulicai.ed above, of die military and technical resources (in men and 
mattnals) of 20 million Germans against those of 170 million Russians. 

1 he icsist mce offered by 170 millions against 20 millions might 
bt expected to be much more formidable and effective. But this would 
be valid on me hypothesis that man lor man, -together with cquip- 

The Statesman ( aluitta. 4 August 1941. p column 5. 
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inciit>—the Russhn is equal to the German. Pragmatically speaking, 
i.e., on the data of results as seen up till now this does not happen to 
be the case. The question of human inequalities has been dealt with 
in the previous chapter (pp. 571-578). Inequalities between individuals 
of the same race or people are well-known. The same situation holds 
in regard to the relations between the individuals of different races or 
peoples. It is here that we encounter the foundations of “chronologic.il 
distance” or socio-cultural “lags.” This topic has been discussed several 
times in the course of the present study. The special bearings of the 
idea of lags on the societal transformations in Soviet Russia have also 
been indicated in connection with the equations of development and 
progress. Soviet Russia’s lag from the Anglo-American and German 
niveau has been suggested to be a distance, approximately, of a gene¬ 
ration and a half (Supra, pp. 486-488). 

On August 17 we are commencing the ninth week of the Russo 
German war. In the course of the next two or three months it may take 
an entirely new turn. It is not inconceivable that Russia has modern 
equipment with mechanization for, say. 10 million troops. She may by 
October or November be in a position to mobilize all these ten millions 
and place them in different sectors of the diverse fronts. It is doubtful 
whether Germany can have at her disposal an adequately large number, 
say, more than 3 millions, fully equipped, for use exclusively in the 
Russian territories. In that case the Russian resistance may turn out to 
be as powerful and prohibitive as that of the French and allied armies in 
northern France during the war ol 1914-18, Germany is likely then 
to initiate trench warfare and he in her static positions. It may be 
more paying and expedient inr German strategy to look lor diversions 
in other parts of the world. Meanwhile the sieges or encirclements 
of Leningrad and Moscow may each turn out to be a number of 
devastating super-battles of Smolensk. Such prospects arc not pro¬ 
bably out of the question. 

Should the eventualities be of this order, sociologists would 
have to account for the military phenomena m new lights. A nation. 
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may happen to be relatively low in science, culture, organization, 
standard of living, technocracy and industry per bead of popula¬ 
tion or per square mile of territory. But if it somehow possesses an 
overwhelmingly large number of dare-devil Kshatriyas, as I consider 
the Russians or Turks to be, together with the adequate equipment of 
the latest type it may be possible for it to successfully withstand the 
invasion of armies considerably weaker in numerical strength , however 
highly developed the latter’s nation be in science, industry, technocracy 
and general culture. In such a case the decisive factor is the numerical 
difference between 10 and 3 millions, the assumption being that each 
individual troop and officer on both sides is equally well trained, equip¬ 
ped and mechanized. Under such circumstances the difference in the 
valuation of the two peoples per head may not play a mighty role. 
The “equation” would follow not the rates of development of the two 
nations taken as wholes but the different numbers actually placed 
against each other on the fronts. That situation would be exceptional. 

The sociology of the weaknesses or shortcomings to which Stalin’s 
decree of 17 July, 1941 relating to the appointment of military com¬ 
missars and their dyarchicnl authority with the commanders of the 
army testifies becomes then somewhat easily comprehensible (p. 600). 
Those who, like the present author, study statistical reports and marvel 
at the industrial-technocratic output of Soviet Russia under the three 
plans (1928-42) cannot visualize the fact that the human material, — the 
men and women of Russia,—has remained, although with exceptions, 
almost the same as it was previous to 1928 or 1918. The Gosplans 
have manufactured machines but have not been able to make men in as 
large numbers as the machines/ 10 So far as the remaking of man or 
societal transformation is concerned, we are furnished with another ins 
tractive, object lesson. Sociologists are forced to understand that the 
introduction of a new material culture, new tools and implements and 

39 See the Sections, supra, on “The Political and Social Revolutions ’, 

[ p. 589-595, and “The Nun-Pconomic Dharmns ol the Soviet Regime", 
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other agents of physical transformation can be consummated quite easily. 
But the introduction of a new morale , a new spirituality, a new view of 
life, — acculturation to new mores , Sitten and debar as, is an uphill task. 
In regard to large groups of men it involves years, perhaps generations, 
of experiments, failures and partial successes. India, like China, 
should take special note of this fact. 

Besides, there can be no justification for concluding that the socio¬ 
cultural or ethico-spiritual metabolism is a function of, or moves -pari 
passu with, a physico-techmcal and industrial-materialistic innova¬ 
tion. Soviet Russia’s weaknesses in military discipline and organization, 
— in so* far as they can be taken to be realities,—demonstrate once more 
that “Western” or rather “modern” civilization may be imported to any 
region of the earth almost overnight but that the Western or the 
modern “spirit” is not so easily transferable. Altogether, the advances 
in Russia under the Bolsheviks upon the condition of Czarist Russia 
are to be taken as, in the main, superficial and anything but significant, 
when examined in terms of per capita or per square mile values. 
Medievalism has not yet departed from the overwhelming majority of 
the Russian population even after the industrial-technocratic achieve¬ 
ments of the three Bolshevik plans. The machine has come, although 
not to all parts of the country or all sections of the people. But the 
man behind the machine is yet to come, at any rate, in considerable 
proportions,—even in regard to the few areas mechanized or the few 
sections of people machinized. The symptoms of disintegration that 
may have attacked the Soviet army are,—if true,—to be accounted for 
by such lags between industry and morale, economy and personality, 
material development and human character. 

These >re the universal socio-psychological considerations about 
acculturation to new norms that are applicable as much to the lndustual- 
tcchnocratic experiments in Soviet Russia as to the cultural adventures 
undertaken by other relatively backward or under-developed peoples 
in East and West. Certain special or additional circumstance s have to 
be noted in connection with the organizational shortcomings of Soviet 
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Russia as manifest today in the relative absence of military ynorale and 
discipline. These deserve emphasis. 

In the first place, the Soviet regime is a system of despotocracy. 
However powerfully this despotocracy may have been established and 
kept intact by the Party with the backing of the army, it cannot be 
taken to have crushed the sentiments and ambitions of individuality, 
independence, liberty of thought, freedom of expression and move¬ 
ment etc. in the hearts of all the 170 million men and women. The 
pro-democratic or pro-freedom strands of thought and activity are 
perhaps looking for opportunities for self-assertion now that the leadero- 
cracy is compelled by the force of foreign arms to withdraw mile by 
mile from the western and southern frontiers back and deep into the 
interior of the Russian fatherland (pp. 5^1, 595-596, 609-610). 

Secondly, the communistic ideologies and institutions of Soviet 
Russia may not be assumed to have conquered the mentality and mores 
of the numerous classes of population except in rather small proportions. 
The present difficulties of the Bolshevik regime are perhaps being 
bailed as golden chances by non-communistic and anti-communistic 
individuals, groups and classes for anti-regime declarations and activities. 

Hven Sidney and Beatrice Webb,"' in spite of their ultra-idealistic 
and almost romantic appreciation of Bolshevik Russia, have to admit the 
effects of Soviet despotocracy. “ There has been an atmosphere of fear 
among the intelligentsia”, rhey say, “a succession, within the party, 
of accusations and counter-accusations, a denial to dissentient leaders 
of freedom of combination for the promotion of their views, and among 
the less intelligent of the rank and file no small amount of the chronic 
disease of orthodoxy.” 

These two circumstances may largely account for the “treason 
presumably prevailing among the soldiers and officers. The pro demo¬ 
cratic, ami-dcspotocraric, pro-capitalistic and anti-commumsrtc indivu 
dulls and families,- in iown and country, is well ns on the front, 

40 Soviet Commwwm A New . Cu-thsalion} (London, 193^ V «1 II 
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may be believed to be negotiating with the foreign enemies of the 
Soviet regime. Such phenomena are not unusual. 

Last but not least, the personal enemies of Stalin are not likely 
to sit idle in this social ecology of defeats, retreats, withdrawals, party 
struggles, ideological conflicts, treason, cowardice, panic, paniemonger- 
ing, deserters, unworthy commanders, and misbehaving troops. The 
name of such enemies of Stalin is likely to be legion. For one thing, 
although Trotzky may have been polished off in Mexico, the Trotz- 
kyites are not all dead in Russia. As anti-Stalin is ts they are formidable 
in number. Then the numerous “purges” conducted by Stalin to anni¬ 
hilate his personal enemies or political rivals have not presumably sue 
ceeded in destroying them root and branch. They arc also quite varied 
in ideologies, professions and classes, and may not be trivial in number. 
If the Soviet army, and along with it the Soviet state, is tending towards 
a breakdown and collapse or disintegration, the socio-cultural Gestalt 
may then be taken to be quite ripe for it. There is hardly anything 
in it to surprise the student of “intermental processes” or “interluiman 
relations. 1 he enemies arc too many and varied. 

Besides, many of Soviet Russia’s foreign friends arc not friendly 
to communism, Stalin or the Bolshevik regime. Even her allies in 
the war against Germany care more for the destruction of the German 
fighting power than for the success of Russian politics, economics or 
sociology. 1 hey are not inspired by the Soviet messages for the poor 
and the pariah. 

1 he shortcomings and lags of Soviet Russia must not, however, he 
permitted to eclipse the economic, political and other achievements 
which communism has conferred on the Russian people. In a scientific 
study of social transformations it would not do to pass tlu verdict 
according to the mores of “nothing succeeding like success.” Even in 
in the midst of failures or partial successes social philosophy should be 
able to detect the play of creative disequilibrium which is but tanta¬ 
mount to progress. 11 

4 1 See, supra, pp. 579- -.81. $«V 595 - 595 597, (00. 
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The Expectations of Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
from Soviet Communism 

The socio-economic conditions of communism as described in this 
study have been exhibited in a most idealistic manner by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb in Soviet Communism A New Civilisation ? Their 
picture should seem to be that of a society that “was never on sea 
or land.” The authors are known to have been in Russia in 1932 and 
seen some of the things with their own eyes. And yet the realistic 
student of intermental processes and interhuman relations may not be 
wrong if he should consider most of the statements in their ‘‘Epilogue 
as virtually a paraphrase of the preambles and introductions to the 
Soviet laws, regulations, decrees and ordinances rather than as factual 
or photographic reports about the relations and activities of men and 
women of flesh and blood. 

The “Epilogue” has been written in such a romantic manner 
that the sociologist may suspect rfiat this embodies not so much an 
inductive resume of what they have to say about the actual institutions 
and movements in Soviet Russia as a statement of their personal credo 
in regard to nature, man, the universe and God. It contains some¬ 
thing like their well-meaning and devoutly felt panacea for mankind,— 
their conception, as it were, of a Utopia. We may take it as their last 
will and testament to the world for the salvation of mankind. 

Very interesting and rather curious is the following passage. We 
are told that in Soviet Russia, “no human being reaches manhood 
without having incurred a considerable personal debt to the community 
in which he has been born and bred for the expense of his nurture and 
training. That debt he is held bound to repay by actual personal 
service by hand or by brain.” 12 This is the doctrine of dette sociale 
or “quasi-debt" prevalent in French “solidam me and well embodied 
in the Hindu tradition of “five great sacrifices” and “three debts 
(Supra, pp. 360-366). As British Fabians, Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

. 42 Soviet Communism , Vol. II. (London, n)}6), P* 
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have natural affiliations with the French solidarists. The ideology of 
“personal debt to the community” may be accepted as part and parcel 
of their own social philosophy and political idealism with a view to 
societal reconstruction and the remaking of man. 

But on the strength of this noble idealism and pious wish of the 
authors there is hardly a reader anywhere on earth, even among persons 
with sympathetic and friendly orientations to Soviet Russia, to believe 
that every human being in these Bolshevik territories is motivated 
by a “communist conscience.” To say that “not only the workers in 
the cities, but also the huge mass of the barbarians and even savage 
peoples of the backward regions of the USSR, the entirely unlettered 
races of the Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the noma¬ 
dic tribes, the scattered hunters and fishers of northern and eastern 
Siberia,—and with all these, the slow-moving and stubborn peasantry 
of the remote ‘deaf villages’ of the great plain’ 13 have all been con¬ 
verted to this new social philosophy and transformed in their psyche 
and conscience,— and all this in the course of twenty years,—is too 
miraculous a phenomenon to be credited to the most magical qualities 
of any supernatural religion. 

And the authors want the readers to believe that this kind of 
mental, moral or spiritual transformation has not been consummated 
to any extent in any of the countries of modern,—i.e., pre-Sovietic,— 
civilization even in spite of two or three generations of positive demo¬ 
cracy or constructive socialism. They have indulged in hyperboles, 
generalizations and wishful thinkings in an almost unbridled manner. 

The student of factual and realistic sociology, in case there be 
freedom to carrv on investigations, may perhaps still find even in the 
Bolshevik metropolis, Moscow, and of course in the thousands of 
villages and towns, numerous cases of “profiteering,” exploitation, 
private loot, official corruption, nepotism, bribery, accumulations, 
hoardings, racial discriminations, class prejudices and all other inter- 
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human phenomena of the pre-communistic and non-communistic 
Gestalt. These aspects have naturally left no trace on Rushiyar Chithi 
(Letters from Russia, in Bengali, 1931) by Rabindranath Tagore (1861- 
1941). It should be observed, however, that the poet was neither 
a communist or socialist in ideology nor a professional politician. His 
observations in Soviet Russia were directed to the educational and cul¬ 
tural activities. The romantic impressions of a few contacts with social 
uplift enterprises conducted among the poor and the pariah powerfully 
coloured his imagination, idealistic as it was. He used to be inspired 
equally by non-Sovietic Italian and German achievements. As an 
Indian, Tagore saw Soviet Russia with the eyes of one used to miser¬ 
able conditions in health, education and culture prevailing in a British 
dependency. The achievements of Soviet Russia arc certainly remark¬ 
able by the Indian standard as by the Czarist, as has been often main¬ 
tained in the present study in connection with the analysis of social 
metabolism (Supra, pp. 66-72). Tagore’s pro-Sovictism could at best 
be treated as anti-Britisliism rather than as anything else. It was no 
attempt at understanding the ideologies or experiments in commu¬ 
nism as a system of life. 

Tagore’s weaknesses in the analysis of Russian conditions from an 
objective sociological viewpoint may be easily accounted for. But it is 
extraordinary that veteran Bismarcktan state-socialists or solidarists, as 
British Fabians are, should fail to detect the distinctions between ideals 
and realities in an adequate or effective manner. 

All the same, the work of the Webbs deserves to he carefully 
studied by everybody,—even by the hard-headed realist,—as the statc- 
ment by two hie long social workers, democrats, and liberal-socialistic 
intellectuals about all that they expected from the laws, constitutions 
and factual achievements of Soviet Russia. Perhaps someday, some¬ 
where. both m the great “Hur-Asian plain” (Russia) as well as else¬ 
where the adiievcments of mankind might tend to approximate the 
expectations of the Webby In creative disequilibrium the problem 
of achievements vis-a vus expectations must alway. play a decisive rifle, 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LOGIC-MAGIC AMALGAM IN INDIAN POLITICAL lDEOLOG\ 

Bipin Pal the “Extremist" Transformed into Bipin Pal 
the “ Moderate " (792/) 

Specimens of creative disequilibrium in evolution may be offered 
from recent movements in the political ideology of Young India. A 
sympathetic study of Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1932) on the occasion 
of his ninth death anniversary by Chapala Kanta Bhattacharya may be 
utilized for the purpose of sociological analysis. 1 2 

At one point Bhattacharya" observes rightly as follows: ‘By an 
irony of fate it was ordained that this valiant champion of Indian free¬ 
dom and nationalism should in his last days become an object oi 
censure from the multitude and pass away from his beloved land, 
‘unwept, unhonoured and unsung . 

Pal was, like Aurobindo Ghosh, who has been quoted previously 
(pp. 1 3 1 , 510, 527-529, 539) as the philosopher of the Supermind, one 
of the architects of the glorious sxvadeshi revolution of 1905. 
It was Pal more than anybody else who constructed the revolutionary 
political philosophy of Young Bengal and succeeded in annexing 
Madras or South India to that creed. The radical nationalism which 
likewise cemented the alliance of Bengal with Bombay and the Punjab 
was more the creation of Pal than of Ghosh. I hat Bengali Maratha 
Punjabi alliance continues to be a major factor in the Indian political 
pattern. Pal’s organs, t different tunes, were New India , the wcekh 
and Baade Alataram. the daily of Calcutta, as well as Swaraj, the 
monthly of London. 

1 B. C. Pal: Jclet Khata (Prison Diary, ic)o8), Indian Nation ili>m 
(London, 1909), 7 he Soul of India (C alcutta, 1912), My Lift and Times 
(Calcutta, 1932) 

2 ' IT indust han Standard, Calcutta, 20 May, 19^ 
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The triumvirate of the quinquennium 1905-10 was naturally known 
to be Lal-Bal-Pal, Lai standing for Lain Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bal 
for Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Maratha of Bombay, and Pal for Bipin 
Chandra Pal of Bengal, One can then easily understand Pal’s hold on 
the imagination, sentiments and creativities of Young India during 
the second decade of the twentieth century. And yet by 1921 the 
father of the Bengali revolution was expelled from Bengali public life 
by the Bengali people. The situation is tragic but is the most naturally 
to be expected and justified according to the sociology of progress as 
embodied in creative disequilibrium. 

The political death of Pal is deenbed by Bhattachnrya as having 
commenced at the Provincial Conference of Bengal held at Barisal in 
1921. It was at this Conference that Pal, although the president, was 
howled into silence and forced to stop because the audience would 
have nothing of his message. Pal’s message at that time was the 
message of opposition to the slogans raised by Gandhi, the new star 
on the Indian political firmament. The milieu of the period 1919-21 
in India should have to be recalled in order to understand the expul¬ 
sion of Pal from the political arena. The Indian National Congress 
in the sessions at Amritsar, Calcutta and Ahmedabad (with Motilal 
Nehru, Lajpat Rai, and Ajmal Khan in the place of Chitta Ranjan Das 
who was in jail, as Presidents) was protesting against the Government 
of India (Montagu-Chelmsford) Act 1919. Among other things the 
Congress was organizing mass “civil disobedience” (i.e., non-coopera¬ 
tion with the existing government) as well as carrying on a vigorous 
Khilalat agitation in favour of Turkey against the Treaty of Sevres. 
The international setting of this Indian pattern was the communistic 
and semi-commumstic endeavour in the diverse countries of Europe 
under the spiritual guidance of Lenin (1870-1924) and the Third 
International. 3 


■3 B. K. Snik.ir : The Political Philosophy- Slnu 5> Yol, 1 (Madras, 
1928, pj>. 140-143). 
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In any essay in Bengali entitled “Logic or Magic? (Calcutta, 1937) 
the poet, Bejoy Lai Chattcrji, has described Bipin Pal as the Danton of 
Bengal. This position of Pal is attributed to his maddening eloquence 
and oratorical fanaticism. Pal was a fire-eater and fire-spitter. His 
speeches were pervaded by fearlessness of consequences and indifference 
to responsibility. He knew how to electrify the audiences with his 
words. He was an ultra-idealist. This was Pal 1903-10. But in 1921 
at Barisal the same man asked the question, “By what.. is the world 
governed”? and gave the most prosaic reply, “The world is governed 
by money.” Such realism was the least to be expected of this oratori¬ 
cal hypnotizer and fanatical idealist. This was too much for the 
audience. To the deafening protests from the thousands of the listeners 
he could give but one rejoinder, “1 do not know magic, I understand 
logic.” This finished him. 

The radical revolutionist of 1905-10 found the non-cooperation 
movement of 1919-21 much too revolutionary, nay, senseless and 
stupid. Pal felt at this latter date the need for compromise with the 
powers that be. He wanted the other leaders,—his opponents,—to 
realize that the Congress was not in a position to overthrow the estab¬ 
lished government by an armed rising. It is not uninteresting here to 
call attention to the fact that the very substance, if not the termino¬ 
logy, of non-co operation, the establishment of imperium in irnpcrto,-~ 
Indian, government outside British government—had been preached bv 
Pal himself at the former date. “Passive resistance” of the people in 
order to “render the administration by foreigners impossible" in India 
belonged to the “ideas of 1905” 1 in the making of which his own role 
was predominant. At that time, too, the possibility, “adventure” or 
“experiment” of an armed rising was equally jf not more questionable. 

Pal 1905-10 was an extremist, a radical or a revolutionary vis-a-vis 
the moderates, reformists, compromisc-uW/rfS, conservatives and 

4 B. K. Sarkar: The Sociology *'f Races. Cultures ami Human Progress 
(1922, 1939), p. 387. 
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loyalists of the time such as Surendra' Nath Banerji 5 (1848-1925) of 
Bengal, Pherozshah Mehta of Bombay and others. Pal 19 19-21 was a 
moderate, reformist, compromise- iiWAz, conservative or loyalist vis-a-vis 
the new extremists, radicals or revolutionists. If Pal rose by conquer¬ 
ing the moderates he naturally fell a victim to his own moderatism 
which was conquered by the revolutionary spirit of the “new men, 
strange faces, other minds/’ The logic of creative disequilibrium was 
operating equally on both occasions,— at his downfall as much as at his 
ascendency. I hose who understand the functioning of creative dis¬ 
equilibrium may not feel shocked by the eclipse of a whilom political 
luminary. The eternal conflict between the old and the new patterns 
does not enable any star, however brilliant, to maintain its status quo 
for any length of time. 

Bipin Pal became a champion of “logic” as contrasted with “magic,” 
to use his own words. The psychical metamorphosis was complete. 
In Bhnttacharya’s analysis Pal of the second period wanted to warn 
the country against those leaders, who promised extraordinary things, 
say. swamj in seven months. Their method was that of manufacturing 
miracles, so Pal believed. Exactly the same thing had been said against 
Pal of the first period by the seasoned leaders of those days, e.g., 
Banerji, who treated him as nothing but a miracle monger and agita- 
tionist. Pal used to be condemned by Banerji as the “corrupter of 
youths.” Pal’s advocacy of logic as against magic failed, says Bhatta- 
charya, “in the face of a determined and hostile gathering” at Barisal 
in 19a 1. But during 1905-10 lr was magic on Pal’s side and logic on 
that of ins opponents. It was magic that prevailed in his case and not 
l'’gic. A correct analysis of the ideological patterns would indicate 
that Pal was treated by th people in no discriminating manner on the 
second occasion, when magic had left him and only logic remained. 
In the logic-magic amalgam of political ideologies creative disequili¬ 
brium gives the tipper hand, as a rule, to magic, hogic is generally 

5 >. N. banerji: India in fht Ala It in (London 1925.)* 
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monopolized by Realpolitik and the status quo. The conflict between 
logic and magic in the psyche is very often the war between status quo 
and cieative disequilibrium. Man is not so rational as human beings 
arc pleased to believe. Irrationality’s role in the personality, sociality, 
cicativity and progress is profound. The risks, insecurities, uncertain¬ 
ties, etc., associated with adventures and experiments constitute a 
dominant part in morality and spirituality. Security and certainty are 
not the only realities for man as a moral or spiritual agent. The prag- 
matic reality has been well analyzed in John Dewey’s Quest for 
Certainty (London 1929). 


The Modernisms of Gandhi ('93/) 

Modernism changes its forms. So also does extremism. But the 
conflict or tug of war between modetatism and extremism goes on for 
ever. 1 he disharmony is eternal. The fact that Pal’s moderation of 
1919-21, was accepted, say, in 1931-33 by Gandhi, the extremist of 
1919-21, as maintains Bhatracharya and as many other obervers might 
confirm, would be but parallel to the fact that Bancrj.’s moderatisnrof 
1905-10 was accepted in 1921 by Pal, the extremist of 1905-10. The 
ideological pattern of disequilibrium does not change in its “fdrm.d'' 
features. But the moderatisin of Gandhi in 1931-33 was not identical 
in substance or content with the moderatisin of Pal in 1919-21, just as 
the moderatisin of Pal in 1919-21 was not identical in substance or 
content with the moderatisin of Banerji in 1905-10. 

Some of the latter-day modcratisms, e.g., those of Gandhi since 
1930 are enumerated by Bhatracharya, who'argues that the Karachi 
programme,—the demand for complete independence subsequently 
undergoing repeated variations—proves the correctness of Pal's position 
taken in 1919-21. Gandhi’s moderatisin took shape in the form of 
the doctrine of “substance of independence” which meant much less 
than the radicals wanted. It assumed the form of the so-called 
"eleven points” and still later of “seven points” until he agreed to be 
Satisfied even with the Dominion Status. Among other Hinder. msme 
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of Gandhi may be mentioned, as done by Bhattacharya, the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact (1930), the abandonment of the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment, participation in the Round Table Conference, the “repeated but 
vain prayers for interview with Lord Willingdon after the 1932 civil 
disobedience movement”, the Gandhi-Zetland-Linlithgow corres¬ 
pondence for facilitating the acceptance of ministry in the provinces 
^937), and the present negotiations for the acceptance of Federation 
(1941). These latter-day modcratisms of Gandhi are cited by Bhatta¬ 
charya as evidences in favour of the view maintained by Pal in 1919-21 
to the effect that the “Congress movement for swaraj, circumscribed 
as it is, can proceed and must proceed through compromise and negotia¬ 
tions with the Parliament. ’ On account of these recent facts of 
Realpolitik Pal is credited with “the vision and foresight to sec things 
correctly ten or fifteen years in advance.” 

If it requires “vision’' to be a moderate in political views, perhaps 
everybody in India was a statesman endowed with vision previous'to 
1905. And of course in the nineteenth century, hardly anybody even 
dared imagine, believe or at any rate declare in so manv words that 
anydiing but compromise with the British raj could be dreamt of as 
die political method for Young India. In that case Pal, the revolu¬ 
tionist of 1903 10, ought to have remained content with the moderatist 
vision and statesmanship of Bancrji. Following this interpretation of 
pohti al vision and foresight Banerji should likewise perhaps have found 
die last word of progress and synthesis in the “logic,” Realpolitik and 
status (jttu of Krisro D.i > Pal (1839-84)," editor of the Hindu Patriot. 

1 am not interested in the political ideologies or factual develop¬ 
ments as such, nor in die fortunes of any statesman. The chief concern 
with me hen; is the methodology of creative disequilibrium. The funda¬ 
mental fallacy of political observers lies in their not grasping the changes 
in the forms of inoderatism-sccurity or extremism-uncertainty. 
I he changes in the forms are very often material changes, substantial 

() Kristodth P'd sl’i'iiirrsary Publication, (Including Selection* from 
In V Tilings) Vol. 1 q Vol. H 1924-33. 
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transformations, reorientations in value, transvaluations. I lie ideolo¬ 
gical modcratisms of post-1530 Gandhi are based on the solid achieve¬ 
ments of the Swaraj Party, established (1922) by Motilal Nehru and 
Chitta Ranjan Das 7 (1870-1923) and the political complex of incar¬ 
cerations and martyrdoms during the previous period. The reforms of 
the Government of India Act 1919 were functioning. New reforms 
were in contemplation. There can hardly be anything in common con- 
tentually between the compromise tactics developed in the Gestalt of 
these trials, successes, failures or other experiences of i93°'35 ant - ^ ie 
compromise tactics already suggested in 1919-21 by Pal even before the 
reforms were set in motion and the character, aptitudes for self-sacrifice 
and demands of the people tested by facts. Similarly, no equation 
can be established between the moderatism of Pal in 1919-21 after 
fifteen years of India’s factual wear and tear in the political world, l.e., 
the epoch making achievements of Young India in home and foreign 
politics, and the moderatism of Banctji in 1903-10 when Young India 
had hardly been fleshed in the politics of realities. 

The modcratisms oi Gandhi in 1940-41, again, have in their back¬ 
ground, first and foremost, the Government of India Act 1935 which n 
far more revolutionary as a constitutional measure than the Act of 
1919 and of course more radical than anything conceived by the stal 
warts during the glorious revolution of 1903. But perhaps more signi¬ 
ficant than the Act itself is the fact that during 1937-39 Gandhi, as 
the dictator of the Indian National Congress, was bv positive law the 
virtual Badshah of the seven provinces of British India. The Indian 
National Congress had actually tasted power, swaraj. freedom, nay, 
autocracy or despotism in the majority of Indian regions, [lie modcra 
asm of Gandhi that may have been established on the hack of chr.-so 
experiences as tin- factual ruler of India is not similar or equal in vain* 
to that of Pal in 1919-21 when thi latter, nothing nmu* linn a paium 
or propagandist and unsupported by any adoiinistiativc background 

7 Set- supra, pp. no J2i, 18a, 43V I*. Ray: The Life cf ft Has 
(London, 1927). 
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conferred by law, was only asking the people to accept whatever the 
British Parliament had granted it. These moderatisms of Gandhi since 
1940 or since 1930 cannot, therefore, be said to have been anticipated 
by Pal in 1919-21. And, therefore. Pal cannot be credited with having 
foreseen the developments of these recent years. 

Subhas Bose vs. Gandhi (lcjqi} 

In order to explain the social metabolism of creative disequilibrium 
l' t us examine, further, the present day moderatisms of Gandhi. If 
Gandhi is being described today as a compromiseW/n like Pal in 
1919-21, naturally one would like .to know of the persons or the move¬ 
ment in whose perspective he may be so described. The social forces 
that arc in conflict with these moderatist tendencies of Gandhi have to 
be looked for in the Indian political Gestalt . It is perhaps from Subhas 
Bose and his Forward Bloc (estd. 1939) th at the position of Gandhi 
as conxprom 1 se- walla is being challenged. In 1941 Bose, the extremist, 
finds Gandhi to be a moderate just as Gandhi found Pal to be a moder¬ 
ate in 1921 or as Pal found Banerji to be a moderate in 1903. 

I he formal logic of conflicts between extremists and moderates or 
new and old, so far as Young India is concerned, can be visualized in 
the following equation: 

Pal Gandhi Bose 

--7 (*905) = -(«9 21 ) = -(t940 

Banerji Pal Gandhi 

The equation looks very precise and rigid. But in human affairs most 
things are inexact and fluid. The patterns described by these equa¬ 
tions are to he understood in the human and not in the mathematical 
manner. That is. transitions and compromises are to he postulated. 

Tlu equation describes Pal (1905), Gandhi (1921) and Bose (1941) 
as extremists, revolutionists radicals, upholders of the cult of adventure, 
insecurity and uncertainty, embodiment of “evolutive” challenge and 
cleattve disequilibrium. Bur the contextual gap between Boses extte 
,nKlu 111 > 94 * ‘ ,I1 ^ Gandlu s extremism in 1921 is immense. So also 
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is thac between Gandhi’s extremism in 1921 and Pal’s extremism in 
1905. One and the same “category”, extremism, unites the three poli¬ 
tical patterns. But in the “contents”, meanings, substances or values 
of the category the three patterns arc as different from one another as 
conceivable. It is only in formal logic that Bose’s extremism of 1941 was 
anticipated by that of Gandhi in 1921 or by that of Pal in 190^. But 
in material logic Pal 1905 did not anticipate Gandhi 1921 or Bose 1941. 

Progress implies or rather involves a challenge to the status quo. 
It is nothing but disequilibrium, antithesis and conflict at. every sta^e. 
It is tragedy of human life that the same individual lives rather too 
long to be able to maintain in his own personality the capabilities of 
offering challenge to the status quo on more than one occasion. To 
function as a genuine revolutionist more than once in life is nor 
perhaps given to human destiny. Perhaps more tragical is the situation 
that very few individuals know, as Tagore did, exactly when to retire 
from the public arena without pressure from the creative disequilibrium 
generated by the surging new forces in the social pattern. One such 
tragedy was Pal. Another tragedy of the same order had been 
Banerji. A third tragedy may perhaps turn out to be Gandhi. 

The practical politics of any party or school do not concern me 
personally. Nor is the present study trying to contribute anything to 
the political ideology of India or the world. It is only as illustrations o' 
the logic of social metabolism that Pal, Gandhi and Bose have been 
examined as logic-magic patterns. 


The Hindu-Mu slim Struggle 

1 have several times referred to the good, the sat, the dharrna that 
is embodied in the Government of India Act 1935. Certain doses of 
democracy as well as socialism are to be found in its atmosphere. 
But it would be un-lniman il it were not attended with a-sat, a-dharma 
and evil. Among other things, it has distributed a lew loaves and 

8 Su-pra . pp. 141, 177-178, 179-180, 181-182, 310, 48s. 
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fishes m the Indian milieu. These consist in a number of jobs, emolu¬ 
ments, honoraria and allowances. Some of these and other sources of in¬ 
come arc direct, open and legitimate. Others, as inevitable in every 
human pattern, are indirect, secret and illegitimate. Along witli these 
opportunities for earning money, the Act has distributed likewise a 
number of privileges, powers and honours. The conflict that has been 
visible in India for the last five or six years is due to the competition 
between uv.ils for the possession of these earnings and honours. It is 
a snuggle of each against all, Naturzustandj the "state of nature,” 
the “struggle of and birds.” 


Jobs and honours arc not to be treated necessarily as forms of 
evnlya, ailharma or evil. But they are not by any means to be re¬ 
garded exclusively as forms of viclya, db/trma and good. They cons¬ 
titute a good-evil complex in the social pattern. 

The little groups or parties that one comes across once in a while 
tn Indian public life arc misnomers. It is neither the birth-castes nor 
the religious communities nor the occupational or income classes that 
an- competing for these loaves and fishes in an organized manner. The 
competition is essentially individualistic, confined, as a rule, to the 
families. Hardly anybody is looking to the caste interest or class in¬ 
terest or the religious interest while trying ».o pocket an income or a 
power. Everybody is oiling his own wheel in a more or less non¬ 
organ used, non-group, non-class manner. The group, the caste or the 
community is remembered, as a rule, when it is necessary to excite the 
passions of the masses and appeal to mob-psychology. This kind of 
exploitation is resorted to with the very*understandable motive, namely, 
self- aggrandisement m tht economic and soc.al elevation of the family 

The struggle between Hindus and Muslims ,s but one of the many 
struggles lor the loaves and fishes engendered by the Act of 19*5. It 
is very superficially described as a communal fight, i.c.. a contest 
between the Hindus org;„,i z< . ( J ;ls , 1(u mm rhc J flIS |j ms organized 
as another unit. If one cares ro analyze the different cases one will bt 
convinced that rht tc is vefy often not much of air organized cotnmu- 
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nity affair on either side. Everybody, Hindu or Muslim, who has the 
power or the opportunity, is trying to elevate his own children, kith 
and kin, distant relatives, petwas (camp-followers) and eventual 
supporters in profession or public life. The caste or the community is 
a secondary or tertiary consideration to almost everybody. 

Persons who in towns or villages failed for years to earn their 
monthly expenses suddenly found themselves on account of the situa¬ 
tions created by the Act masters of thousands. Those who hardly had 
the chances of being known even in their small platoons discovered 
overnight the opportunities for enjoying the position of district, provin- 
cial, nay, All-Indian leaders. The Act has engendered a large number 
of money and power situations. Such situations have made many 
leaders, and it is the interest of such leaders to perpetuate these situa ; 
tions. 1 he Act is based on the iniquitous principle that one has to 
appeal exclusively to one’s religion or to one’s caste without any refer 
cnce to one’s qualifications in order to be legally elevated to official emolu¬ 
ments and honours. No principle could he more dehumanizing and 
demoralizing. Men and women are being asked in season and out of 
season to ignore everything normal, reasonable and human in all 
matters relating to administration, bread and butter, education, mora¬ 
lity, spirituality and culture. They are required but to make a fetish 
of creed and a fe tish of birth or caste. 

1 hose who by appealing to the most irrational feelings and passions 
have succeeded in rising to high income-levels and positions are not 
irrational enough to make no use of those feelings and passions. It is, 
indeed, in the permanent milieu of these irrational feelings and passions 
that, the beneficiaries of the Act can maintain their position. That is 
why the Hindu*Muslim troubles as well as the caste-struggles ha\ 
deliberately to be rendered more or less chrome. It pays a certain 
number of individuals to promote these troubles or have these troubles 
created and perpetuated by fair means or foul. 

The Bengali Muslim scholar. Abdus Sadequc," has drawn promi¬ 
nent attention ito the normal socaations between the ! In Jus' and 
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Muslims of Bengal. 1 he social pattern of Hindu-Muslim relations is 
based, in his analysis, on the identity of race and origin”, identity 
of economic interests” as well as “identity of cultural and intellectual 
interests.” All these “have combined together,” says he, to “blend 
the Hindus and Muslims of Greater Bengal, into one nationality.” 
Sadcquc has, besides, traced the factual Hindu-Muslim unities, — 
military, political, economic, linguistic and cultural,—from the sixth 
century down to our own times. Even in the latest political move¬ 
ments of the Bengalis vis-a-vis the Indian National Congress (19^8-41) 
he maintains the position that the “Bengali Hindus and Muslims cons¬ 
titute one nationality.” 

Such Muslim views about the natural and normal cordialities in 
sociation between Hindus and Muslims arc corroborated by numerous 
reports from the rural centres. Even in those villages and second- 
rate or third-rate towns or municipal complexes which have witnessed 
Hindu-Muslim riots the social pattern is known to assume normal 
peace-forms in the course of a few weeks after the stir and turmoil. 
It iv often reported on both sides that the riots were generated by 
agents provocateurs, as a rule, by persons living outside the areas con¬ 
cerned. Actual repentance in both camps has also been witnessed by 
representatives of the two communities. Once in a while rape cases in 
which the Hmdu woman or the Muslim woman is involved create a 
sensation because of the trials at the courts. On very many occasions 
the alleged cases arc- but normal sex-liaisons which are utterly indepen¬ 
dent of religion, morality, politics, economics or the like. The proper 
doctor in many of these situations is not a Manu, Mohammed, Mill 
or Marx blit a Freud. 

But it is the inter, st of a certain number of individual* not to 
enable the normal psyche of Hindus or Muslims to function. Fishing 
in troubled watcis is the game of many -uch persons-. l eadership 
cannot very often be exercised unless the social pattern furbishes such 


<> I'lclum Consiiiminn.il T<wgl e (Calcutta, mp) pp 51.5* 
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“cases” and “problems.” A political platform is wanted by many 
ambitious adventurers in order that it may be possible for them to 
function as party leaders and otherwise hold forth in diverse spheres of 
life. Such weaknesses are human, all-too human. 

In spite of the vitiated atmosphere the identity of interests between 
Hindus and Muslims is the burden of a lecture among the rural folk 
of Rangpur in North Bengal (December 1938) by the Muslim parlia¬ 
mentarian, Dr. Sanaulla. 10 “As regards political and economic prob¬ 
lems,” says he, “there is no utility of separate movement of 
the Muslims alone; because the non-Muslim neighbours are close!) 
connected with the Muslims in this regard and no pure Muslim Raj or 
Cabinet can be formed to govern the country. Since they are to govern 
with the coalition of non-Muslims, it is better to conduct the move¬ 
ment with them together and occupy the governing power from the 
British bureaucratic government. Congress is the only non-communal 
organization. T lie Muslims should not fear from the Hindu majority 
in Congress. They may capture the Congress by enrolling huge 
numbers of Mohamedans and work for the country.” 

Genuine nationalism covering the joint Hindu-Muslim interests 
inspires in a forceful manner the patriotic writings of the Bengali 
Muslim scholar, Rczaul Karim. In his book of essays. For In cl id ana 
Islam (Calcutta 1937)* he has boldly declared that “those of our oppor¬ 
tunist Muslim friends who still hope that by keeping the entire commu¬ 
nin’ from the touch and co-operation of the Hindus through separate 
electorate, separate educational institution and system, will be able to 
deliver the goods to the Muslims arc still living in the tools' paradise. 
By these methods they will never be able to promote the cause of the 
Muslim masses.” Karim considers the “special privileges and safeguards’ 
granted by the Government of India Act 1935 to the Muslims as 
“not a grace, nor a favour , but as “an opium which with its soporific 
effect has been benumbing us unto c loath." 

10 Ihndusthan Standard (Calcutta. 13 hXvctuber, 193$). 
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AH the same, as long as the sinister features of the Act of 1935 are 
on the statute book it is questionable if the sociaticns between Hindus 
and Muslims can become normal, or humanly reasonable. The same 
remarks apply to the interhuman relations between the so-called higher 
castes of the Hindus and their alleged lower or depressed and scheduled 
castes. The Act is the greatest single source of de-socialization and 
anti-socialization in India at the present moment. 

It is not to be understood that the Hindus and Muslims of India 
arc paragons of virtue and that they are being debased, demoralized and 
dehumanized exclusively by the Act of 1935. A monistic ( advaita - 
uadi) constitutional interpretation of the Hindu-Muslim question is 
the farthest removed from my study, pluralistic as it is from beginning 
to end. Human beings remaining what they are, it is very easy to 
exploit them if a bunch of clever fellows are systematically at the job, 
somewhat wcli equipped with the sinews of war; and this both in 
hast and West. The present Anglo-German war, like the last, has 
demonstrated that in every Eur-American country it is possible to 
generate two diametrically opposite and mutually annihilating parties. 
Hindu-Muslim lends can be manufactured in every region of the world 
ai a moment s norice, should it suit certain interested individuals, 
groups, parties or powers to do so. 

The Cry of the Poor and the Pariah 

It is good that India, like the rest of the world, has some conflicts, 
insecurities and uncertainties. The Hindu-Muslim struggle of 1935-41 
embodies creative disequilibrium in one of its phases or stages. In the 
formal methodology of progress or social metabolism it belongs to the 
same category as the logic-magic conflict between Bose and Gandhi 
in another sphere. Both these conflicts arc—liltfe those introduced on 
another, although not yet extensive front, by Indian trade unionists, 
socialists and communists,—but attempts on the part of self-conscious 
men and women to evolve larger arid more fruitful doses of freedom, 
light and rrurh in reference ; , the situation a 1905. 1919 nay. at 19}-, 
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The truth that Young India 1941 is learning in "pain and sighs," to 
use the words of "A.E., ' is vaster and more complex than die truth of 
n generation and even of half a generation ago. According to the 
doctrine of creative disequilibrium this life of new conflicts, adventures, 
risks and uncertainties is to be evaluated as more moral and spiritual. 

The Hindu-Muslim antagonisms are, like the Bose-Gandhi anta¬ 
gonisms, in the main, the antagonisms of the aristocracies of bullion 
and birth. The shadows of the poor and the pariah hardly ever come 
into these pictures. The demands and urges of the teeming millions 
are overlooked in the one milieu as in the other. The categories, 
majdur (working classes) and kisban (peasant classes), have of late been 
coming into vogue in the Indian National Congress circles, if not in 
those of the Indian Muslim League. The Trade Union Congress, the 
Congress Socialist Party, the communist cells and so forth have like¬ 
wise made their appearance. But their impacts on public life, 
organized or stray, are as yet very infantile. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Workingmen’s movements and 
and socialistic cults were hardly known in India from 1905 to 1914 
In my work on British institutions and movements published as 
Ingrejer fanmabhumi 11 (The Homeland of the Briton, 1914-15) is to 
he found perhaps the first Bengali study of socialism, labour legislation, 
health insurance, workers’ organizations, etc. It is as an impact of the 
Bolshevik revolution in Soviet Russia (1917-18) that Young India went, 
as it were, to kindergarten in Marx and socialism. The AU-Indt.i 
Trade Union Congress came into being in 1920. \ he Marxist classics 

like Der IJrsprung der Familiv dts Eigentums und dcs St-uitcs by 
Marx and Engels and U Evolution dr l.i Propriety hv 1 if argue 1 w ie 
rendered into Bengali by the present author during 1923 2-,. h was at 
the Madras Session of the Indian National Congpcss (1927) that 

11 Vo). II. of B. K Sarkai s I ntuii (Modern World), tompl«ac 

in 13 volumes. Sec, sufr*> p. 473. 

12 B. K. Sarkar: V^rivar, Gotthi O Rastra (Family Sib and Si.eu and 
Dhanti'tttudaUi liupiiniard (Transformation of Wealth). 
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Jawaharlal Nehru succeeded in injecting homoeopathic doses of his 
newly acquired communism(?) or socialism into a few stalwarts of the 
political world. It is only since c. 1931 that the freshmen of Indian 
universities throughout the length and breadth of the country have 
been taking an academic interest in socialism. About 11)35,—the year 
of the Govenment of India Act as well as of the United Front strategy 
°f Soviet Russia,—socialism may be said to have become a mentionablc 
ideology among students, young intellectuals, journalists, story-writers, 
poets and budding publicists. 

Altogether, socialism is a very young phenomenon among pub¬ 
licists, workingmen and academicians. 13 It has not gown into a pro¬ 
found cult. The Legislative Assemblies are known to have a few labour 
members. But they arc not prominent. Peasants continue still to be 
unorganized and disorganized. In the ranks of industrial workers 
strikes have been playing a somewhat significant role. But the num¬ 
ber of organized unions is small and their membership inconspicuous, 
i be cry of the poor and pariah is, therefore, heard very little in the 
public atmosphere and is more or less inaudible 

Nevertheless, it is in and through socialism that the Indian ideo¬ 
logies can expect a rejuvenation as well as an expansion and effectiveness 
at the present juncture. The traditional paths of nationalism trodden 
by moderates and extremists of the Gandhi-Bose complex cannot any 
longer lead the Indian people far enough. Besides, in the power- 
centric egotisms and ncpotistic megalomanias associated with the 
Hmdu-.Vfuslim dichotomies there is virtually no scope for the eleva¬ 
tion of the masses comprising the depressed and the Momins. It is 
i,\i ihc principles of socialistic class-struggle that a new atmosphere can 
he generated among the Indian people. 

Neither Gandhi nor Bose has been able to acculturate himself to 
tlie class-struggle philosophy of socialism and assimilate it with the 
traditional nationalism of the ideas of 1905. Jawaharlal Nehru, while 

*3 Snpra ^ pp 120-127, 1^ 135, 176. 178, 182, $12-31}. 380, 48}-^88. 
c aiso B. K sarkar: Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics, pp, 3T7 1 
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surrendering himself as a neophyte to this philosophy, virtually bade 
adieu to nationalism and perhaps became an even greater internationalist 
than his Bolshevik Russian or German gurus. As an exponent of 
doctrinaire internationalism he forgot how to utilize the vishwa-sbakti 
(world-forces) in the interests of his fatherland ( I 935 - 39)* ^ lls kind 
socialism stands self-condemned. During the same period Manab 
Roy’s socialism relieved itself of the previous ultra-internationalist ic 
ideologies and assumed a nationalistic character. But he has not yet 
succeeded in acculturating himself to the sentiments and mentalities of 
large groups of men and women. 

Then, again, neither the Indian National Congress nor the 
Muslim League is capable of offering genuine camaraderie to socialists. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is perhaps good enough for its objective, viz., 
the defensive war upon the anti-national ideas and activities of the 
Muslim League or other shortsighted Muslims. But in regard to the 
problems of the poor and the pariah it belongs to the same caste as the 
League and the Congress. It has no contribution to political or social 
philosophy. Socialism remains yet to be rescued from its internationa¬ 
lizing and speculative abstractions and placed firmly on nationalistic 
foundations. In India a real socialistic epoch has yet to come. 

At the present stage of developments and ideologies non-Gandhi 
as well as non-Bose platforms can be created by none but the genuine 
champions of the poor and pariah. It is, further, the exponents of the 
interests of the unpropcrticd and demands of the depressed and the 
Momin classes that can effectively demonstrate the so called Hindu 
movements and Muslim movements to be,. generally speaking, sell 
centred, unpatriotic, oligarchic, and plutocratic. 

Socialistic antagonisms bid fair, then, to be eventual ingredients ol 
importance in the intermental processes and interhuman relations ot the 
Indian political pattern in town and country. The student of creative 
disequilibrium should b« ready to encounter fresh specimens ol logic- 
magic amalgam as exemplified m the ideological mechanisms of Pal. 
Gandhi and Bose. No finality can be offered by socialism. 
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CHAPTER VII 
World-remaking youth 




Youth as Creator oj "As-If‘s” 

1 lie entire conception of progress, ;is maintained in the present 
stud /, might be treated, if so desired, in a sense as a fiction. According 
to Vaihingcr s Die Philosophic cles /lIs-Ob (The Philosophy of “As-If,” 
Kjn) almost every thought or idea is a “consciously false acceptance’ 
(bewusst falscbe Annahme).' We live in a manner “as if” the world 
corresponds to or agrees with our artificial fictions. Mankind deals with 
iIl world as if a higher spirit has created it. Eine Welt ties /rrealen 
(a world of unreal things) is thereby constructed over or superimposed 
upon a world of realities, such as the sensations, the physical attributes, 
i he human body, etc. 

As long as progress is eternally nothing but conflict-situations,—a 
‘/ lies of right-wrong or good-evil, sat-asat or dharma-adharma complexes 
the concept of progress can very justly be regarded as an Irrcal, a fiction, 
-m as if of Vaihingcr. The positivist is at liberty ro deny the fact 
of progress unless he be an idealist at the same time. But the “as-if” 
philosophy calls itself idealistic positivism or positivistic idealism. 
Progress does not, therefore, have to be negatived as a category in this 
system. At every stage it is possible to believe, on the strength of the 
objective data of the past, in the fiction that some improvement has- 
been consummated, although at the same time certain evil elements arc 
uiKjiK stionably in evidence. 

Wc shall now analyze the spiritual agents in the making of these 
as if s in |*i%k s, L.idti, improvement, unnati, or civilization. How 
an the fictions Ixmg generated? 1 he problem is to ascertain the 

/ R. Kfiilk i-f leu nU is . / Jr, Philosophic das z^imigsten hhrbondarts 

(HmIhu kj 2 j) pp. 78 80. 
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forces that enable the world of ideals,—which are really the unreals,—to 
be superimposed on the positive, the factual and the real. The secret is 
to be found, as it appears to me, in the eternal youth of mankind. It 
is youth that creates the “as-ifY\ the lrreals, the ideals. Let us 
examine the position in a concrete manner. 

In ever)-' social pattern of today as of yesterday,—in the rural areas 
as in the urban,—it is not the "haves" but the "have-nots" who create 
culture or civilization, i.e., the "as-if s , fictions, ideals in progress. 
The "haves" represent the status quo, the have-nots embody the 
creative disequilibrium that challenges the status quo. In the "haws’ 
the world sees the fatigue of age and the inertia of tradition. The 
“have-nots," on the contrary, exhibit the creativities of youth and the 
dynamics of adventure. The "haves" represent the Bastille ol conser¬ 
vation in possession, wealth, domination, imperialism, power In the 
"have-nots" are concentrated the strivings after possession, the urges 
lor wealth, the yearnings after conquest, the pressure for expansion, 
and the revolt against the powers that be. 

It is the triumph of have-nots over the haves that constitutes pro¬ 
gress in every' region or race as well as in every epoch. The remakes 
of mankind are the have-nots. The world, therefore, belongs alway s 
and everywhere to the have-nots, the poor and the pariah. 3 It is in 
tlii'. eternal and universal series of achievements that the spirituality' ut 
world-history or human progress is to he found, and it consists in the 
subversions of the haves by the poor and the pariah The perpetual 
situation which enables the poor and the pariah to function as world 
remakers and world-conquerors is the cardinal principle in the doctrine 
of creative disequilibrium. 

The "haves’ and "have-nots ire. as a rule, treated In Marxists 
md socialists generally as economic categories. In contemporary inter 
national politics these categories are being used as t Tmialisis ius j i s 


2 B. K. Sarkar: 1 he Sociology tin Poor and the Patiah* ( W f <> 
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non-colonialists among the great powers. But it is possible to employ 
these categories in a more extensive and fundamental sense. 

Biologically considered, it is the young that arc the have-nots 
vis-a-vis the adults or the old who are the haves. The key to progress 
lies therefore in the hands of the young, as I have said in my Bengali 
essay, Unnatir Cbabi Rabat- Hate?' (In whose Hand lies the Key to 
Progress ?). Young men and women may be divided into two groups. 
The first are those who are between 16 and 20. They may be generally 
taken to be the pre-University school hoys and girls. It is the dreams, 
visions, intuitions, pious wishes and ideals of this group that constitute 
ihc most creative ideologies of the world in East and West. Unpracti¬ 
cal and impracticable many of these ideologies are. But they ate the 
products of unsophisticated heads and hearts and they are untrammeled 
by the contrainte, compulsion or control of any bosses or superiors. 
Autarchy, autonomy, independence is the stuff of which they are made. 

1 hey are essentially spiritual and profoundly moral. If freedom of 
expression can at all be experienced ever by any individual it is between 
the ages of 16 and 20. It is the observations and criticisms of this group 
about rhe society and the tradition that contain the only sincere or 
honest and 'rresponsible or free-lance viewpoints in regard to culture 
and the world as well as the future of mankind. 

1 lie religion of adoration or the mysticism of respect is not in the 
blood of these youngsters. They do not “look before and after” and 
are not interested in taking their cue from others. It is these raw, 
untried and inexperienced individuals who dare undertake adventures 
and take the law into their hands. Their thoughts and activities cannot 
yet be ruthlessly controlled by men of higher salary and higher rank. 
Meanness and treachery have not yet possessed the atmosphere of their 
chums and comrades. This ,s the age at which human beings can 
defy both money and Social position and consider the entire world as 

y Published mi die monthly Suvarna bbritni (Banthva Sabina Parish.u, 
Ae.ideniy of Bengali Literature, Rangoon. Burma, January. 1941). 
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being rotten from top to bottom and waiting for totalitarian reconstruc¬ 
tion at their hands. 

Authority, law, order, material prosperity, worldly reputation,— 
all social items are the permanent targets of youths between 16 and 2u. 
Theirs is the world of non-material, transcendental and spiritual values, 
—the kingdom that is not of this world, the really “classless" society, 
i.e., the society which ignores the income-distinctions and rank-distinc¬ 
tions. The world, therefore, is being remade by them today and 
tomorrow as it was remade by them yesterday and day before yesterday. 
And this in the East as much as in the West. 

It is for youngsters between 16 and 20 to sing, like Louis Unter 
meyer, the American poet, the song of world-remaking liberty. 
These Times (New York 1917) of his embody the eternal challenge 
of the young, as follows: 

"This is my hour, the sum of tireless ages; 

These times are those which all Time prepared; 

And as I come, the old accounts are squared; 

Creation smiles, accepting me as wages, 

Not to make good the dream of gods and sages, 

A pat millennium, a world ensnared; 

But with great boast that none has ever dared, 

1 come; a challenge hurled at creeds and cages/' 

It is not to be understood, however, that every youth between 
16 and 20 throws out a challenge like this. Nor is it implied that 
none but such youths arc capable of this kind of woi Id-transforming 
challenge. In this psychology as in other social phenomena the student 
of science must have to avoid monism or monocracy of all sorts. 

The second group comprises those men and women who arc 
between 26 and As intellectuals they have left the period of wade 
mic pupillage and are in the prime of manhood and womanhood. 
They are perhaps no lunger as free, irresponsible, autonomous <u 
autarchic as they were between 16 and 20. But tiny an sull in a pn-a 
tion to look at the world through their own eyes and onenraw diem 
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selves to society and tradition without being helplessly dominated by 
rhe bread-givers and the legal superiors. They can still treat money, 
official hierarchy, and worldly position with contempt. The spiritual 
swaraj or autonomy of personality is still somewhat in their own pos¬ 
session. It is still possible for them to deal with the pioneers, veterans 
and authorities on terms of human equality. Dignity, i.e., man to 
man respect can still be demanded by them from the highest. The 
questions of bread and butter, family maintenance, social prestige, 
class-consciousness and other items of material appraisal do not as yet 
compel this group to sell themselves off to the powers that be. I he 
conventional superiors in morals, manners, sentiments, standard of jus¬ 
tice, and evaluation ol truth, beauty and good cannot yet terrify them 
into subjection. It is such youths that can venture to challenge the 
status cfiio and defy the existing measures of value and go on cultivat¬ 
ing the ambition of creating new worlds and new societies. Mankind 
continues in great proportions to be remade and officialdom trans¬ 
formed, even from a distance, by their very existence. 

Creative disequilibrium depends for its functioning on the spiritual 
urges of t hese two groups of young men and women or rather this single 
group of persons between 16 and 30. The quality, number and variety 
ol such individuals set the limits within which the social patterns can 
U remade or new sociations established, i.e., the “ns-if’s”, unreals or 
■deals, manufactured and rendered current coin. 

While discussing the relations between science and morality in 
L‘Evolution des Valours' Bougie observes that rumer U prejuge, pour 
rliner le privilege , tel jut bien en effect le programme central de la 
philosophic frangaise du X VIlie siecle (the overthrow of prejudice in 
order to destroy privilege was in reality the programme of French 
philosophy in the eighteenth century). Wc shall go farther and observe 
that the overthrow of prejudice it order to destroy privilege is the 
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programme of every progress movement in every age and clime. The 
greatest obstacle to progress is privilege, status quo , tradition, prestige. 
The first step in the destruction of privilege or prestige is the over¬ 
throw of prejudice, superstition and custom. It is the function of 
reason or science based on reason to demolish prejudice, superstition 
and custom and render possible the regime of “liberalism.” 

In my analysis of the social patterns it is, as a rule, not possible 
except for the young to command this prejudice-destroying reason. 
Age is prejudice, age is superstition, age is custom, age is tradition. It 
is youth that can miner le prejuge, and thereby overthrow prejudice, 
prestige, custom, superstition and tradition. As indicated above and 
elsewhere, the “youth interpretation of history" or culture is not to be 
raken in a monocratic, advaita or monistic manner. 

It is the function of youth to demolish the region, the milieu, the 
society, the tradition, the epoch. Youth is nurtured on anti-society urges 
like those in Fichte's Reden an die deutsebe Nation (1808). 0 In the 
fourteenth address. Fichte declares: Nicht die Natur ist es die un.s 
verdirbt, diesc erzeugt uns in LJnscbuld , die Gcsellscbdjt ist's. (It is 
not nature that spoils us. Nature creates us in innocence. It is society 
that is the cause of our degradation). In this i- volt against the s >; iet\ 
is to be found the creed of youth. Now, the world s progress is con 
stimulated by the overthrow of the influences ui the region, the milieu. 
the society, die tradition, and the epoch. This is win die youth is 
almost invariably the leader of the world the driver of its cat ol pm 
gross. The interests of human progress coincide very often with the 
creativities of youth. 

Leadership between 1 6 and ]<> 

People can easily concede tha. die creative career of ports, novelists 
painters and musicians commences vci early, as a rule, in d it teens 
But it may be difficult for mam to b con mk J that m phil '«i*phv 
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and the sciences, both natural and social, creativity commences likewise 
in youth. Generally speaking, it is the custom to associate great philo¬ 
sophical and scientific works with age, i.e., advanced years. The posi¬ 
tion needs elucidation. 

It is, indeed, true that by the 40th, 45th, 50th, 55th or 60th year 
some large-sized tomes are or can generally be produced by authors. In 
these works the authors can exhibit vast learning, multifarious data, 
and copious information derived from far and near. All these items 
may render the scientific or philosophical publications somewhat of the 
best sellers and the authors’ names quite well known. On account of 
age and experience it may also be the fact that the volumes indicate 
ripeness of judgment and factual grasp of the principles or generaliza¬ 
tions. Some of the greatest “classics” are alleged to be the works 
produced at 40-50. 

And yet it has need to be emphasized that in very many instances 
the fundamental or dominant ideas, hypotheses, ideologies, or maxims 
were first visualized, hinted at, suggested or even developed in their 
broad features by the authors while they were rather young. May 
be, the verv maiden speeches, essays, brochures, pamphlets or articles 
contained the most salient principles of what by the 4oth-6oth year 
took the form of five-volume tomes or encyclopaedic treatises. Creati¬ 
vity is not to be treated as equivalent to monumentalism in size or 
success in the book-market. It has to be seen in the flashes or sparks 
of insight, imagination, intuition, discovery invention or enlighten¬ 
ment such as mark the intellectual output of a laboratory worker, a 
clinic investigator or a researcher in the fields, factories, farms and 
communities or settlements. 

The biographical accounts of some of the leading historians, philo¬ 
sophers, natuial scientists, engineers, technologists, economists, and 
oilier savants may furnish us with interesting data about the life’s age at 
which some of the dominant theories, postulates or doctrines were con¬ 
ceived and formulated. A statistical study dealing with a large number 
(, f philosophers and scientists in diverse fields is likely to indicate, ,as I 
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believe, (1) that many of the epoch-making, ftuitful and influential 
ideas or ideals have been discovered and formulated by their authors 
almost in the course of their first attempts or debuts, at any- rate, before 
the thirtieth year of life, and (2) that the subsequent works, i.e., the 
publications after the thirtieth year have been more or less but the deve¬ 
lopments and modifications or enlargements, nay, repetitions of the 
discoveries made in earlier years. This, however, is not a categorically 
universal • proposition. Exceptions will have to be admitted from 
diverse points of view and in regard to individual authors. But, alto 
gether, the greatest object of reverence and worship to every author, 
discoverer or inventor, is his own youth, the most creative and deter¬ 
minant period of his career. 

In order to illustrate the extraordinary value of the creative visions, 
urges, dreams, ideals, pious wishes or utopistic schemes of youthful 
\ cars we may analyze the bibliographies of a few persons prominent 
in social philosophy or sociology. Our chief interest for the time being 
is to ascertain the age of the authors at which some of their moft 
dominant 01 characteristic ideologies found rough or precise expression 
in print. We arc taking Herder, Bentham, Fichte, Malthus, List, 
Comte, Blanc, Marx-Engcls, Spencer, Ward, Pareto, Tbnn.ci, 1 on., 
Durkhiem, Tagore, Yivckananda, Hobhouse, Seal and Lenin and 
placing them in the following table: 


Authors 

First Expression 
of Dominant Ideas 

; \gc at which 
the Dominant 
Ideas are hr 1 

1. Herder (1744-180^) 

1 l r b< r dtr ncHerc 

expressed 


Deutsche Lite ratur 

(' 767 ) 



ii. Attch cine Philoso¬ 



phic (hr G cs chichi c 


2. Bentham (1748-18^2) 

( 1 774 ) 

Principles of Morals 



Legislation 

( l 77 fy 

28 
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Age at which 


m l it hnr^ 

First Expression the Dominant 


> 1 VI l 1 11/1 j 

of Dominant Ideas Ideas are first 



ex 

pressed 

3 * 

Fichte (1762-1814) 

Versuch riner Kritik 




allcr Offenbarung (1792) 

3 ° 

4' 

Malthtis (1766-1834) 

Essay on Population (1798) 

3 2 

5 * 

List (1789-1846) 

1 . Der Volksfrettnd a ns 




Sebwaben (1813) 

2 4 



ii. Deutseber Handels 




und-Gewerbe Vert in (1819) 

3" 

6. 

Comte (*798-1857) 

Lc Systeme de Pcli- 




LUjUc Positive (1822) 

24 

7 - 

Blanc (1813-82) 

IV Organisation dn 




Travatl (1839) 

26 

8. 

Marx (1818-83) ) 

Das Kommunislischc f Marx 

3 ° 

9 

Engels (1820-95) ^ 

Manifest (1848) 1 Engel 

s 28 

IO. 

Sj cnccr (1820-1903) 

Social Statics (1851) 

V 

i i . 

Ward (1841-1913) 

Education (1873) 

3 2 

12. 

Pareto (1848-1923) 

l be Index Functions 




of Equilibrium tn 




Social Be dies (1870) 

22 

M 

font lies (1855-1936) 

Gemansebaft und 




G rsel he haft (1887) 

32 

H 

Lnna (1857-1926) 

La Teona Economist 




della Costituzionc 




Poliiica (1886) 

2 9 

1 3 

Durkhciin (1858 1917) 

Review of Schiifflc’s 




“Ban nnd Leben dts 




Sozialen K orpers ’’ in 




the Revue Pbtlo- 




sopbiqnc (1885,; 

2 7 

if. 

1 agon* (1861 1941) 

“Hindu Ideals”, con- 




troveisy with Bankiiii 




Chat ter ji in Bbarati (1884) 

2 3 

! 7 

Viv< kananda (1863-19,,>,) 

Lecture at the Par 




human of Religion, 




Chieago (1893) 

3 ° 

18 

MobhoUM' (1864 -i 9 -- 9) 

labour Movement (*893) 

29 
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Authors 

19 Brnjcndru Nath Seal 
(1864-1938) 

20 Lenin (1870-1924) 


Age at which 

First Expression the Dominant 

of Dominant Ideas Ideas are first 

expressed 

“Neo-Romantic Move¬ 
ment in Literature” 

(Calcutta Review 1889) 25 

What are the Friends 
of the People? (1894) 2 4 


The Leitmotif ol Herder s (1744-1803) world-culture movement 
was m evidence in the work on modern German literature published at 
23 in 1767 and in that on the philosophy of history at 30 in 1774. 
Bentham (1748-1832) was 28 when his Principles of APorals and Legis¬ 
lation was published (1776). Fichte 0 (1762-1814) established his 
philosophy of religion at 30 with the publication of the Essay towards 
a Critique of all Revelation (1792). By this work “he was marked out, 
says Adamson, “from all the living writers on philosophy as the one 
who seemed able with strength and capacity to carry on the great 
v/oik of Kant. The Essay on Population by Malthus (1766-1834) 
was published in his 32nd year in 1798. The fundamental'theories of 
nationalist economy’ and the Zollvcrein were propagated bv List 
(1789-1846) by the 24th year with the editing of “The Friend of the 
People horn Swabia” in 1813 and by the 30th year with that> of the 
journal of the German Commerce and Industry Association m 1819. 

Comte (1798-1837) laid the foundations of his ideology of three 
stages in an essay published in 1822 as the “System of Positive 
Politics.” He was then 24 years old. The Organization of Labour by 
Blanc (1813-82) came out in his 26th year in 1839. The Communist 
Manifesto was published in 1848 when Marx (1818 83) \\a 30 md 

Fngels (1820-05) 28. "he anarchistic utopianism of Spencer (1820- 
1903) was formulated in his 31st year in Social Statics (1X51). 


6 R. Adamson: Fichte (Loudon, 1881), pp. 21-35; t I Vaueluup 
Studies in the History <,/ Political Philosophy Vo II. (London, 19231. ch.iptcr 
on Fichte, pp. 94-142 }. > iufiihrnug 10 dn romtiutisiht S' icf 

wissefischaft (Jena, ^923;. 
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Ward (1841-1913), the American sociologist, prescribed his edu¬ 
cational panacea in 1873 when he was 32. Pareto 7 (1848-1923), the 
leal ian sociologist, published the mathematical ideologies for his subse¬ 
quent economics and sociology in his 22nd year in 1870. Tonnies 
( i 855- 1:936) was 32 when his “Community and Society” was published 
in 1887. h ,>s 29th year the Italian Marxist, Loria (1857-1926), pub¬ 
lished the “Economic Theory of Political Constitution” in 1886. 
Durkheim (1858-1927) was 27 when his review of Schaffle’s “Consti¬ 
tution and Life of the Social Body” appeared in the Revue Pbilosophique 
of Paris (1885). 

It was in his twenty-third year that Tagore* (1861-1941) offered 


7 V Pareto: The Mind and Society (Translation of Trallato di Soda - 
looia Gencrale by A. Livingston), London, 1935, Vol. I, p. xvi, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 1412-1418. 

8 The death of Rabindra Nath Tagore, a an architect of the glorious 
Bengali revolution of 1905 and the father of Young Bengal since then, on 
7 August 1941 has removed from the field of arts and letters, moral philosophy 
:»nd social science one of the most world-remaking personalities of all races 
and ages. He was the greatest Indian of all history, b if we exclude from con¬ 
sideration the self-made generals and ruler-statesmen like Chandragupta 
Maurya, Akbar and Shivaji as well as the religious preacher-saint Buddha, 
w'Iiosl creativities as a human being are, however, submerged in his role as an 
extra-human divinity in the cultural consciousness of mankind. In poetry, 
prose, social philosophy and paintings Tagore embodied a range and width, a 

(a; B. K. Sarkar: RabindrA-Sahitye Bharatcr Vani (India’s Message in 
the Works of Fa gore, Calcutta, 1913); Love in Hindu Literature (Tokyo, 
1916,, Chapter on Tagore s Chitra; “Tagore’s Triumph in Teutonic Terri¬ 
tories (Collegian, Calcutta, No. 2. July 1921); Jauvana-Murti Rabindranath 
(lagore the Image of Youth) in the Seventieth Birth Anniversary Volume on 
Tagore in Bengali (Calcutta, 193 1 )i Tagore and World-Forces’* in The Golden 
Beak of Tagore (Calcutta, 1931); “The Poetry and Paintings of Rabindianath’ 
in Sarkar\s Creative India (Lahore. ic> 37), pp. 584-595. “Tagore the Poet as 
Painter” (Calcutta Review, July, 1941J. 

(b) l. ; i B. K,. Sarkar s Introduction to JHhiuLt Positivist? (Allahabad, 1937), 
n 570, Shivaji has been called “perhaps the greatest Hindu of all ages. ’ 
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his challenge to Bankim Chatter]i in regard to Hindu ideals (1884). I 
am referring to Tagore, the writer of essays, and not to Tagore, the poet. 

volume and value, a quality and quantity, of which Valmiki, Kalidasa, Vidya- 
pad and other Indian immortals might well despair. His prolific productivity 
and comprehensiveness were not experienced by any Indian man of letters from 
the poets and Risbis of the Mohcnjodarian and Vcdic epochs down to our 
own times. Nor was his excellence, be it added, in each and every field ol 
contributions of any but the highest standard. 

Nay, in the entire range of world-thought Tagore’s versatility combined 
with worth was unrivalled, the nearest approach being Victor Hugo or rather 
Goethe. In the twentieth century no single creative man of his field or fields 
has succeeded in surpassing or even attaining Ins encyclopaedic grasp as well as 
all-round perfection, his Himalayan height and world-encompassing humanism. 
In this comparative appraisal I am taking due cognizance of the values gene¬ 
rated by Dostoycv^ki, Bernard Shaw, Anatole France, Stefan George and Luigi 
Pirandello. He was an immortal of immortals. 

In all his creations,—songs, lyrics, dramas, stories, novels, essays, drawings 
and paintings,—Tagore gave form to only one rasa or sentiment and that is 
liberty. Tagore created one god and that is individuality. He preached only 
one cult, and that is self-expression. He was the avatar of human freedom, 
the emancipation of men and women from the bonds of convention, restraint 
and tradition. His was the gospel of liberalism in its most perfect and 
comprehensive forms. 

In the present context We are not speaking of the social messages of 
Tagore as given out in his lyrics, songs, dramas, stories and novels Tagore's 
essays and lectures in prose are enormous in volume, and their contents art as 
wide and varied as literary criticism, aesthetics, linguistics, anthropology, loll, 
lore, religion, pedagogics, social reform, food problems, cottage industries, 
politics and international relations. He was a keen debater and a past master 
in polemics. The current questions of the day constituted his daily food. H, 
has thus been able to contribute to sncnl science in a most realistic m.mmi 
and with a practical end in view. 

His controversy with Bankim Chattcrji was conducted in fthara'i 
(monthly) in 1884. He was then only 23 years old. Tin topic was Hind * 
ideals. In 1885 the controversy that attracted his .mention had ilu axial 
reform movement of the Brahmo Santa) for its centre. Hindu marriage was 
the subject of a lecture by hirYi in 1887. The doctrine of hix.t (01 tbc dissolu¬ 
tion; of attributes) as equivalent to self expansion ^ as examined In him in \Hqx. 

8.3 
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Vivekananda 9 (1863-1902) was 30 when ac the Parliament of Religion 
held at Chicago in 1893 lie declared the message of Young India. The 


During die same period neo-Hindu rcactionarism was die butt of his criti¬ 
cisms. He condemned, among other things, the ordiodox Hindu metaphysics 
of dietetics. One of his essays of this year dealt with the Bengali language as 
the medium of instruction. Besides, papers on “women labourers” as well as 
‘ 'em ploy men t- seekers came out of his pen in 1892. 

These are some of the lines of inquiry in which Tagore exhibited his 
analytical and constructive talent between die twenty-third and thirty-first 
year. We arc not interested here in the social philosophy of Tagore and 
need not furnish a complete list of his numerous writings on problems of 
sociological importance. He was a social philosopher, along with many other 
things, down to 15 April 1941, the first day of the Bengali year 1348, nearly 
four months before his death, when in his message on international questions 
as well as the Indo-British problem he delivered his last great message. 

It remains only to point out that the sturdy love of individuality, per¬ 
sonal freedom and moral swaraj (autarchy) for which Tagore the social thinker 
is in my judgment a synonym found definite expression already in the socio- 
phifosophical controversy of rhe twenty-third year published in 1884. Indeed, 
ir can be traced positively back to his very first prose-essay, viz., the literary 
criticism on Madluisudan Dutt’s Mcgbnada-Vadha. This was published in 
Bharati in 1877 when Tagore was only 16 years old. 

It is the custom among the Tagore scholars to slight many of his juvenile 
writings in verse and prose anti even ignore them as unworthy of the great 
height to which lie rose subsequently. This attitude is, in the first place, 
unscientific. Secondly,-—and this is more important,—it is in these juvenile 
productions that some of the most characteristic individualities and psycho- 
analytically valuable features arc to he found. 

9 See B. K. Sarkar: Creative India (Lahore, 1937), ch. on “Viveka- 
nandn as World -Conqueror’ , pp. 669-684; The Complete Works of Vivcka - 
nanda, 7 vols. (Mayavati Memorial Edition). The Chicago lectures are to be 
found in Vol. I. (iQS 1 )' PP 1-22. See Vol. III. (1932)* Chapters entitled 
“My Plan of Campaign (pp. 207-227), “The Work before Us” (pp. 269-284). 
The Reply to the Address at Calcutta (pp. 309-321). 

(c) l or the chronology of Tagore s works see the bibliographical study in 
Bengali entitled Rabindw Jivani, by Prabhnt Kumai fylukherjee Vol. I. 
(Calcutta, 1933). pp* *63, 191 227, 229. 237, 241, 247 
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socialistic liberalism or neo-liberalism of Hobhouse lu (1864-1925) found 
expression in Labour Movement (1893) in his 29th year. The paper 
on “Neo-romantic Movement in Literature” by Brajen Seal 11 (1864- 


10 Hobhouse’s Theory of Knowledge (1896) and Development and 
Purpose (1913) may be regarded as scientifically neutral treatises. Otherwise 
every work of Hobhouse’s has a liberalizing value, in a general as well as the 
political sense. The two books, Mind in Evolution (1901) and Morals in 
Evolution (1906), each in two volumes, arc handbooks of psychological and 
ethical liberalism. About the socio-political studies, Democracy and Reaction 
(1904), Social Evolution and Political Theory (1911 ), Liberalism (1911), World 
in Conflict (1913), Questions of War and Peace (1916), The Metaphysical 
Theory of the State (1918), The Rational Good (1921), Elements of Social 
Justice (1922) and Social Development (1924) it is superfluous to add anything 
because they are quite well known. But it is necessary to stress the importance 
of The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples (1915' 
in which along with G. Wheeler and M. Ginsberg, Hobhouse has liberated 
culture from the advaita or monocratic economic interpretation. As an all-round 
liberal thinker and systematic rcasoncr Hobhouse is assured as considerable 
a place in the next generation as Mill (1806-73) enjoyed in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Cf. A. Liebcrt: Der Liberalismus (Zurich, 1938). 

11 Author of The Coefficients of Numbers (1891), The Test of Truth , 
1 aishnavism and Christianity, and Origin of Liw and Hindus as Founders of 
Social Science for the International Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 1899), New 
Essays in Criticism (i 9 ° 3 )» Prefaces to P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry 
Yol. II (1906), Meaning of Race, Tribe, Nation (Universal Races Congress, 
London, 1911), Appendices to B. K. Sarkar’s Positive Background of Hind,: 
Sociology , Vol. I. (1914), The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (1913), 
Constitutional Development in Mysore 1925 (1938), and Quest Eternal (1936). 

See B. K. Sarkar; “Seal’s Three Ideals; Ancient, Medieval and Modem” 
(Calcutta Review, March, 1937). Some of Seal’s political and social ideologies 
are discussed in my Political Philosophies Since 1905, Vol. II. The 'Jfipoch of 
Neo-Democracy and Neo-Socialism (Lahore, in the press since 19 $9). 

All the articles, lectures, brochures, and books by Seal ought to be ren¬ 
dered accessible in a handy publication, without reference to how much was 
or is acceptable. There are very few persons among scholars e\ 11 in 
Calcutta, who have actually seen my of Seal’s contributions in print With 
the exception perhaps of The Positive Sciences. 

Seal’s publications were few and far between. 


But as an ivellectual he 
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' 93 '^, w tach was published in 1889 in his 25th year, is an important 
document about his comparative methodology in science, philosophy 
and culture. Most of Seal’s writings were available as manuscript by 


furnished inspiration to scholars in diverse fields, anthropology, archxology, 
art-history, aesthetics, philology, Indian culture-history, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, general philosophy, economics, politics, religion and sociology, 
f hs scholarship used to be drawn upon by political leaders, religious rcformc-rs 
and social workers. For three decades from c. 1891; to c. 1915 Sea] was one of 
the most outstanding culture leaders and intellectual foices in the Indian 
world. It is not implied, however, that Seal’s ideas were accepted by everybody 
who derived inspiration from his talks or suggestions. An interesting fact is 
lh.it lie was known as philosopher and vocationally a professor of philosophy. 
Bm hardly any strictly philosophical works arc to be found among bis pub¬ 
lished writings, rhese belong more to the field of ancient Indian history and 
culture than to any other single group of studies. 

About Seal’s pan brochures or books it is interesting to observe 

ibat with the exception of the London paper on Rare (1911) and the Report 
of die Mysore Constitution Committee 1923 (1938) all were ready in manus¬ 
cript between 1884 and 1899, i.c.. between the 20th and 35th year. The last 
published woik, Quest hternal (193b, was one of his earliest productions, 
going back almost to die college days and belonged to the same period of 
creativity as Neo-Romantic Movement (1889). 

Seal s Positive Sciences of the .'Indent Hindus (1919) is a well-known 
work, perhaps tin only printed material of his that has been somewhat widely 
re.,d. It was not prepared as an inependent book. In 1913-14 while seeing 
my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. Vel 1 (I*,mini Office, AlUia!..:-! 
1914) through the press, 1 incidentally came to know that Seal had certain 
manuscripts on the biological, zoological and allied contributions of the 
Hindus, but he was not in a position to recall where these were to be found 
A vemous search had to be instituted among bis belonging., and I coqut 
re-cue some old moth-eaten scribbling*. As The Positive Background etc 
had already been printed off to the end I got Seal’s permission to publish Iris 
,."ics .1 Appendices to my b.-. .[. Fi n notes bad been lying unnoticed since 

c 1890-95. li i' these Appendices that were reprinted bv Major B. D. Basil 
as The Physical Sciences of ihr Hindu (Paitini Office, 1914) Ibis reprint, 
turn vised by Seal. I personally plaod will Longmans' Green &’ Co 
m London together with bis other notes that bad been incorporated in P. C. 
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1899, i.c., about his thirty-fifth ycm. In ins twcnty-fouith year 
Lenin 12 published his What are the Friends of the People? (1894)* 


The twentyone publications mentioned in the above schedule arc 
not to be taken as necessarily the most important or the best known 
of the works by the authors enumerated. Hardly known are Fichte’s 
essay of 1792, the journals of List published in 1813 and 1819. 
Pareto’s thesis of 1070, Tagore’s challenge of 1884, Durkhcim’s review 
of 18S5 and Lenin’s brochure of 1894. 

Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry Vol. II (1906). 1 bad not secured Seal’s 

permission in regard to my transaction with Longmans. However, these are 
the two bunches of notes or appendices that constitute Seal’s Positive Sciences 
of the Ancient Hindus (1915). 

He was agreeably surprised to get proofs from the publishers but did not 
object to my conduct. The only tiling that lie did while reading proofs,- if 
he read the proofs at all—was to change the title of the book into what it is. 
When the publishers got the manuscript from me the title of reprint as 1 hi 
Physical Sciences etc. was known to be the title of the proposed book. Tim 
story is interesting because it indicates that the be#ok which came out in the 
51 si year of the author might not have been published >t all and n any case 
had been born by his 25th-50th year. 

About Seal see Bancsvar Dass’s Preface to B. K. Snrkars Bad hr Pathe 
Bangali (Bengalis in Progress, Calcutta, 1934). 

1 or Seal s economic ideas see Banghiy Dbana-Ytjnan (Economics in 
Bengali) Vol. I (Calcutta, 1937, *94°) edited by B. K. Sarkar, pp. 349. 35 >- 
336, 584. 717. 

The word positive in my Positive Background, be it noted cn passant, 
implies objective, factual, materialistic, secular and worldly, as contrasted wuh 
subjective, idealistic, mystical or transcendental. Its idcJ >gical associations 
with Comte are obvious. But I have never accepted Cornu.'s sociology of 
the three stages. Not doe. my use of the category, positive, automata ally 
imply an affiliation with the Comtist religious cm moral propaganda, whauvor 
u be. IV II retailed, however, ib.i Comt- t positivism and social service v as 
accepted by Bankifu Chaucrji as equivalent to Hinduism. ( Snp,,i , pp 439 )- 
12 Author of Materialism and Fm j trio-Critieism (1908). Inipcn di>m 
(1916) and The Slate and Revolution (1917). See N. Bukharin: Hhtorical 
A‘L f ciiaRsm A System of Sociology (New York, 1923). 
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Ward’s work of 1873 perhaps does not at present have an indepen¬ 
dent existence outside his two-volume Dynamic Sociology (1883). 
And very few people remember a work on labour from the pen of 
Hobhouse, although everybody is well acquainted with his “solidaris- 
tic” liberalism not only in politics but in general philosophy and 
sociology as well. 

My contention is that these twentyonc publications, large, medium 
°r small, relatively famous or relatively unknown, were substantially 
important in the authors’ lives as representing some of the directions 
along which their dominant ideologies moved in subsequent years. 
Nine of the twentytwo dates indicate that the authors were between 30 
and 32, thirteen under 30. One should go into the psychology of 
authorship more intensively and one may be convinced that in per¬ 
haps every instance the ideologies have to be traced back to much 
younger years. In the first place, the ideological origin of a book is, 
as a rule, five years older than the date of publication. Secondly, the 
small essays, articles, pamphlets, reviews of books or journals, notes or 
^thcr writings,—published or unpublished,— all ought to be taken into 
consideration. It is perhaps during the college days that the ideologies 
were passing through the brains of the young intellectuals. There is, 
therefore, nothing surprising or extraordinary that the foundations of 
what ?s known as Comtism were established by the 24th year of the 
author, and of Paretiamsm by the 22nd. 

Homage to Youth 

This may be said about almost every intellectual,' author, inven 
tor, or discoverer. Exceptions may not be rare. But, generally speak¬ 
ing, and without indulging in the monistic interpretation of culture, it 
may he asserted that in almost every field it is the inspiration and 
intuition of creative youth, the activities of the period 16-30, tint are 
the most profoundly original and distinctive factors in personality. 
Besides, these are the elements and forces rcsonsible for the 
“achievement’’ which by the 40th, 50th or Goth year or even later 
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renders a person a national figure or an international “capacity” in 
philosophy and science, industry and technology. 

The real, effective, spiritual leaders of the world, i.e., the remakers 
of mankind arc, in my evaluation, the young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 30.™ It is just a convention of mankind, — but a 
mere convention all the same,—that the formal, official, material or 
social leadership of no philosopher or scientist, inventor or technical 
expert is recognized in the world of arts and letters, sciences and indus¬ 
tries, until the fellow is aged and looks somewhat wise, i.e., has put 
m a decade or two of earthly flesh after the genuinely creative acti¬ 
vities. But, —the conventional is not always the acceptable. 

As for the upper terminus of youth, I leave the question open 
as to whether it should be placed at 30 or 35. Perhaps it is hardly 
ever as high as 40. The entire subject is important enough for specia¬ 
lized psycho-physiological researches from the standpoint of creativity. 

It is, then, to creative youth, to youth the world-rcmaker, that 1 
render my homage not only for the past and the present of societal 
transformations but also for the adventures, challenges, revolts, insecu¬ 
rities and uncertainties of tomorrow and the evolutive disharmonies, 
conflicts and discquilibria of day after tomorrow. 


13 See, supra, the section on Creative Youths vs. Unacativc Veterans'* 
pp. 236-239, and die chapter on Yauvancr Digvijaya (The World-Conquests 
of Youth) in B. K. Sarkar: N<r>a Banglar GoiiaPattan (The 1 v enditions of 
a New Bengal), Vol. I. (Calcutta 1932), pp. 178-212. 
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The Scope of Sociology ii j Relation to Rural-Urban Studies 

The kind of sociology that lies at the back of these rural-urban 
studies may be indicated in a few words. 1 

.Sociology is a specialized social science like ‘economics, law, poli¬ 
tics or ethics. It is not to be treated as the science or philosophy of 
all social sciences. The position may be made clear from an analysis of 
ihe scope of another specialized social science, say, economics. 

What is economics? Economic history is not economics, it is 
history. Descriptive economics is not economics, it is perhaps 
geography or geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology and so forth. 
Applied economics is nor economics. It is cither carpentry, masonry, 
weaving, clny-tnodelling, mechanics, electro-technique, etc., or poli 
ucs, ctlucs, philanthropy and legislation. Economics is nothing but 
the analysis of value,—value in its diverse forms, value statical as well 
is value dynamic. Where there is no analysis of value, there is no 
science of economics. 

Let us, then, ask: What is sociology? Sociograph y is not 
sociology. It is geography, descriptive economics or anthropology. 
Culture-history is not sociology. It is history of institutions or of ideas 
aid ideologies. The study of progress or human destiny is not sociology, 
h vs philosophy or metaphysics. An enquiry into the causes of social 
changes, transformations, metabolisms and reconstructions, or of corre¬ 
lations, functional relations, etc. is not sociology. It is logic. So- 
•alled applied sociology or reform sociology or social-work sociology is 
not sociology. It is economics, politics, law, criminology, ethics Reli¬ 
gion philanthropy. (But see, infra , p. 666). 

For instance, rural reconstruction implies land-reclamation, irriga¬ 
tion rivcr-tr.lining, roads, sanitation, immunization, malaria control 

i Sec supra p|> S* H 5“J. 5.66-537. 
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water-supply, housing, land-law, bonification , property law, veterinary 
stations, cooperative marketing, mechanization of arts and crafts, cheap 
credit, new.crops, improved varieties of old crops, schools, cinemas, 
radios, hospitals, village parliaments, news services, and such othei 
items. These introduce us to economic, medico-hygienic, technocra¬ 
tic-industrial, financial-capitalistic, legal, constitutional and political 
categories. The rural reconstruction complex is not sociology. In order 
that rural reconstruction can become sociology or be treated sociologi¬ 
cally one will have to analyze exclusively the new intermental processes, 
to use an expression of Gabriel Tarde, or the new relations established 
between the individuals, sexes, groups, castes, classes, professions, com¬ 
munities, etc. on account of the impacts of one or other or all of the 
agencies mentioned above. 

Sociology is nothing but the analysis of sociations. The processes 
and forms or patterns of all types involved in the relations between 
human beings (Zwischcnmenscblicbe Be: cbur:gen) constitute its otih 
subject matter. In our time Leopold von Wiese has been concentrating 
his attention on this aspect of the “social” in his sociological studies. 
In the U.S.A. the general tendency is to promote and develop this 
viewpoint It is time that this methodology be accepted by sociolo¬ 
gists throughout the world. 

Encyclopaedic or omnibus treatises dealing with all forms anti 
types of intermental, human or interhuman, and cultural phenomena 
have been written in the past. They will be written in future. 
Perhaps such comprehensive, all-world, pan human, and hetcro social, 
poly-historical or multi-philosophical studies will always be useful and 
valuable. It should only he proper for every inquirer or student to 
disentangle in his own way the stnctlv or exclusively sociological from 
these “all-party” social science tomes. 

American sociologists are to be appreciated in so far as thev an 
not too radical or extremist enough to ignore the util»t\ of such large* 
scale, hcmispheroidal and totalitarian publications relating to cduca 
tional. sociology, criminological sociology rural urban sociology. 
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family-sociology, religious sociology, political sociology, economic 
sociology and so forth. 15 c it observed that they are, as a rule, cons¬ 
cious that much of the material introduced into such publications is, 
strictly speaking, extra-sociological. For after all, we must not forget 
the fact that a thorough-going adherence to von Wiese’s methodology, 
entirely justified and scientific as it is, would often land sociologists 
virtually in the extremely restricted field of logical, formal, heuristic, 
definitional or analytical concepts and categories. But the sociologist 
cannot afford to ignore all those concrete topics or problem-studies in 
which the anthropologist, the philosopher, the economist or the poli¬ 
tical scientist is interested. 

The analogy from economics should be, again, suggestive. 1 he 
economist cannot overlook the discussions of nutrition, disease, expec¬ 
tation of life, constitution, law, engineering, technocracy, education, 
progress and so forth if he proposes to be serviceable to mankind. In 
^o far as value is not discussed in connection with these topics they are 
certainly un-economic or extra-economic. And yet these un-economtc 
or extra-economic data cannot be always ignored by the economist. 

This is just the position that is being claimed by me for the in¬ 
corporation of non-sociological or extra-sociological problems or con¬ 
clusions in sociological publications. In spite of this all-inclusive 
character, generally desirable as it is, for sociological treatises, there 
should be ample field left for purely analytical studies bearing on 
tuitions. social configurations, social metabolisms or transformations 
and social forces. 
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Prospects of dc-impci iibzation, 566-571 
Prosperity growing. 395-400 
Prostitution, 255 264 
Psyi h'ianaK sis, 5V- and sncii .malvsis. 
160-16 3 

Psychology of, authorship, 662, be¬ 
haviour, vi, 7983 

Psychosocial Gvstal.. vi 23 - 25 , 798 c 
160-163. 195-201, 335-3 }8. 50.’. (sec 

Causation, md ^fionologu ai inn ip.c 
ration) 
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Public healdi, and eugenics 450-453, 
legislation, 305 
Purges in Russia, 610 
Race purism, 266-272 
Radha-Kriflina songs, 166, 1S8, 333, 334 
Ra]a Kalasya Karan sun (state makes the 
age), 178 

“Ramakrishna Empire,” 578 
Rank in distinctions,* 227-236 
Rates of, divorce, 149152, iilegitima* \ 
264-266 

Rational economics on economic plan 
ning, 586-589 
Real bourgeois, 239-242 
Reality in doses, 542 
Reform in housing, 289-292 
Reformistic ideologies, igr-194 
Religion in, divorce rates, 151, iikgiti 
macy, 265 

iupopulation policy, 571 
Reproductive age period, 155 
Reproduction rates, 378 
Revolution, Bengali, 629, french, 247, 
614. Russian, 249. in housing stand- 
aids 292, political and social, 589-50.) 
Rice, and dal meal, 203, -diet. 387 
Rights of illegitimates V.5 
Rinas (Debts) in society, 360-364. 626 
Role of migrations, 46-49 
Rotation of world hegemon' 458 564 
Royal Institute <j| hues national Allan's, 

>77*57 8 - 61 7 

Rumanian standard, 71. See (hinnies. 
Rural, congestion, 282-283. leader, 
32 3 30, locality pattern, *1: 318* ri 

construction, 65. 322, 324. 3' , 6 
Rural 1 ban, demograplm quest. >ns ) 367- 
368. moibiditv, -413, iol.it.,a»s, 
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Ruralism m world, 34-36 
Rurbanization, 13-16 
Russian, and Indian municipalism, 63-66, 
dependencies, 577-578, doctors and 
hospitals, 425. 427, imperialism, 553, 
563, Letters (Tagore), 628, revolution 
and the classes, 249, sanitation, 457, 
towns, 30, 32-33, 36-37, 107-108, (see 
Soviet) 

Russo-German war, 591, 593, 598-604, 
613, 620 

Sabotage in Soviet Russia, 601-602 
Saiyynds among Muslims, 174 
Salaries in India, 467-475 
SamsL, /ryr-Pa11er 11, 345-351 
Sanitation, 84-86, 427-436, in Eur 
America, 456-466, vis-a-vis income 
tax, 453-456 

Samkricization o{ Prakrit, 189 
Samal songs, 190 

School boys and girls as leaders, 648 
Seif detemlined choice, 537-541 
Semi depi nclencies, 509, 565-566 
Sevres 1 reaty , G30 
Sex, and divorce, 152, -exploitation, 223, 
-liaison ., 640, -ratio, 255. 272 274. 

tabu, 155, 159-160 

Sexological interpretation of culture, 
256-261 

Simps in Bombay, 484 
Shorn ning d social distances. 185-186 
Slavs and militarism, 558-560, p< ( 
Colonics) 

StnolmsL 60p 621 

Social, and political revolutions, 589-595, 
classes in Bengal, 244-245, continui¬ 
ties, 10-13, democratic mitttu, 173 
177, diseases. 274. distances. 17, 
3° V Vr 4 °* 68, 87, 123 185.186, 
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282, ecology of love-marriage, 147-149, 
insurance 303, 581, lags of Soviet 
Russia, 620-625, metabolism of Soviet 
Russia, 66-70, pattern of declining 
sex-ratio, 272-274, pattern of the poor, 
201-208, pattern of sanitation, 84-86, 
service in yajna, 353-355, stratifica¬ 
tion, 195-196, 209 

Socialism, and its causes, 125-127, in 
India, 642-645, in Manu, 364-366, in 
municipal aspects, 132-135, in stages, 
311-314, triumphant, 305-307, vs. 
communism, 480, 487, 579-581, 590 
Socialistic budget of a cosmopolis, 
120 122 

Socialization, partial and complete, 
584-585 

Societal dichotomies, 23-25, 335-338 
Society-cult vs. individualism, 127-132 
Society in India, 219-224, 227-236 
Socio-, analysis and psychoanalysis 160- 
163, 223, cultural lag, 87 88, economic 
peers in rural-urban pattern, 55- 57 
Sociography of village politics, 318-322 
Sociological interpretation (causation), v, 
40-51, 75, 122, 125, 127, 145, 154 

175. 177, 181, 257, 305, 307, (see 

Psycho-social Gestalt) 

Soaologic Colonialc. 72-75, 31:9 
(see Colonies) 

Sociologists (and anthropologists, psycho¬ 
logists, philosophers, economists etc.), 
American, 75-76, 82. 92, 100-101, 
129. 149-452, 154, 160-162, 195, 

197198, 214 .16, 221, 224-226, 230, 
248-249, 264-265, 271, 282, 284, 334, 

337 33 8 ’ 344 - 349 . ^ 5 °’ 37 8 . 3 8 3 

{84, 389, 407, 41Z. 413, 416, 42.8, 
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557, 558, 564, 566, 597, 606, 616, 618, 
649, 653-662; Bengali, 5, 94, 1 30-131, 
154, 155, 161, 164-165, 170, 175, 187- 
194, 202, 203, 224, 230, 269, 271-274, 
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593’ 5 f /’’ 609, 610, 615, 628-645; 
647-648, 653-662; British, 93, 97, 121- 
122, 127-128, 135, 162, 206, 220-221, 
256, 269, 271. 274, 287, 28 c>, 332, 

337 . 33 8 . 3 6 9 ’ 37 1 ’ 37 6 - 37 8 ’ 3 8i > 

384, 385, 389, 390, 393-395’ 4°°. 4"6- 

4 ‘ 4 . 4 1 5 ’ 4 2 4 - 4 2 5 > 43 8 4 I - 45 °- 45 1 ’ 
460-462, 477, 483, 500, 307, 513, 515, 
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543 . 547 ’ 57 1 ’ 57 6 ’ 57 8 * 5 82 - 5 8 4 ’ 5 8 7 ’ 
590, 594-597, 599-600, 613-615, 620, 
624-628, 640, 643. 653-662; Czech, 
77, 124, 246; French, 11-12, 48-50, 
55, 76, 95-96, 107- 124. 126-129. 

131-132, 143, 223, 246, 271. 286-287, 

3 - 9 ’ 33 2 ’ 337 - 33 8 ’ 34 2 - 344 ’ 35 °’ 

157 - 35 8 ’ 364-366, 372, 385, 389, 

438, 440, 448, 449, 466, 470, 507. 

515-521 524-529 53 3 539 ’ 54 ". 549 ’ 
551, 572, 643, 650, 653-662; German. 
1-5, 7-8, 10, 46-49, 61-62, 76, 80-82. 
86 87, 98-101, 110-1 u 1 .> 3, 128-. 29, 
130-132, 141, 160. 230, 239-240, 246, 
287, 283'-’, 304, 310, 330, 335-338, 346 


425. 438, 440, 442, 444, 450- 

451,460, 462,463, 466,470,476-478, 
481,492-504,507,510,514,515-520, 
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537- 539*54 ■’ 545 549’ 559. 5 8z *5 8 7’ 

613, 640, 643, 646, 651-662; Indian 

(see also Bengali) 97, 153, * 57 ’ 2 7 ! ' 
272,277,345,346,360-366,371.373, 

374- 37 6 - 379. 3%> 3 8 4- 395- 39^- 

414, 446, 499, 502-505. 615, 630, 632- 

639, 644-645; Italian, 57, 77, 92-98. 
no, 133-134, 179-180, 258-259. 271, 
371, 384, 389. 396, 439, 444, 546. 

556, 558-56/J, 6lO-6l2, 653-662; 

Japanese, 112, 387, Russian, 9, 66, $7, 
77, 78, 86, 121, 126, 181, 373, 424. 510, 
519, 545, 568, 573, 577; 5S4, 596, 

597, 603, 615, 653-662; Swedish, 

586; Swiss (German?), 650, 659 
Solidarism, 364-366, 626 
Soul of, the city, 98-101, the village, 

33°~335 

Soviet achievements, 579-582. 589 598 
classes, 247-252, day in Calcutta. 590. 
defects, 608-613, 617-625, fighting 

power, 598-^00, house planning,, 292- 
296, imperialism, 563. 569, 576, 617 
620, lags,' 598-608. 620 626, liquid.! 
tton of classes, 181-182, municipal 
service, 89, population growth. ^7^. 
revolutions, 589-595, Russia and 
India, 643, social metabolism, 66-70, 
sni generis 487. vs. Germany. 598 
608, world hegemony, 550 (see 
Russian). 

W 7 ialfolitih ol Nazi Germany. 4/5-480 
Special ‘’urbanization \ 36 
Spirituality in divorce, 149154 
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Stalin’s foreign friends, 625 
Standard, in planning, 415, of Balkan 
Complex, 70-72, of life, 70-71, rela¬ 
tive and absolute, 67, 68 
State as age-maker, 178 
Statesmanship in planning, 55, 68, 87. 
122, 185, 281 303, 389, 399, 415, 

420, (see Distances, Equations, Lags, 
Peers). 

Statist k of, caste literacy, 172-173, 
houses, 278-280, 290-291, 294-296, 

municipal finance, 114-116, occupa¬ 
tion, 183, publications, 652-662, sani¬ 
tation, 84-85, town improvements in 
Calcutta, 300-301, towns, 28-29, 5 2 ' 
53. 105-106 

Sterilization laws, 158, 441 
Sterilized woman, 154-158 
Strati location in society, 195-196 
Subhas Bose vs. Gandhi, 636-637 
.Sublimation of sex-urges, 160 
Subsidies in housing, 290, 293 
Su tries hi volution, 69, 194, 230, 237 
629 

V.<v;My Party, 123 635 
S : 140, 141, 147-149, 157 

Tahti i» *vx, 159-160 
1 iciinocratizatioi 88-89 
1 heor' of communistic economics, 
5H2 .;86 

Hu (fl ies of pi ogress old and new, 492 

W 

Lit e /inhts and live sacrift is 3(10 36^ 
6,-5 

1 okvo Yokohama region. 297 
Town, an i village. 49 51. mammoth. 

<14-117, planning in India 302-303 
Linde unions, 642-644 
1 ivnsfonnation, 61-62, 238. 4/8, 430, 


458, 484, 491, 629, 664, see Metabo¬ 
lism and Progress 

Treason in Soviet Russia, 600-601, 624 
Trivedi vs. Bankim, 355-360 
Tuberculosis, 302 

Turkey’s, colonics, 73, economy, 87 
“Two different worlds” in Spengier, 
Marx and Tdnnies, 3-5 
Type theories, 337-338 
Typhoid in England, 401 
Ukrainian divorce-rate, 151 
Union boards, 318-322 
University education in Bengal, 117-118 
Umouchability, 192 

Ufhinishat prayer reinterpreted, 541-544 
Urban, congestion, 282-283, loaders. 
3 2 7 ' 33 ° 

Urbdnism not a function of industria¬ 
lism, 40-43 

Urbanization, 21, 28-29 

Vaishnava pattern, 166, 187, 334 
Varna samkara, 170, 255 
Varttaman Ja^at (Modern World), 473. 

Vedic sociology, 361-363 
Venereal diseases, 274 276 

Versailles system, 529, 534 

Victimization, 226, 268 
Village, modernization. 322-326. poli¬ 
tics, 318-322, self-government Acr, 
318, soul, 330-335 

Villages, and towns, i, 26 ;»<S, 49-51, in 
America, 21, 34, in tl 1 * Balkan Com*- 
|ka. 34, in England, 22, 34 in 

Fiance, 34, in Germany. 34 

Voluntary social srmee, 486-488 
Vfjttri‘Kathas in Bengal, 166 
Vninlavau vs. Dwai ika. 5-7 
Wage theory, 593 
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War, and housing progress, 296-299 
motives, 512, 513, propaganda, 505, 
508, settlements, 534 
Warsaw, 11 1, 1 1 4, 1 1 7-119 
White-collared slaves, 228 
Widow as a sterilized woman, 154-138 
Wiese-Becker viewpoint, 335-338 
Winterhilfc, 447-478 
Women, in Indian parliaments, 138-139. 
in Indian population, 379-38 1 , in 
Russian production, 250, of the bour¬ 
geois pattern, 217 


Women’s college for social service, 485 
Women’s colleges in Bengal, 118 
Workingmen in Soviet Russia and 
India, 65-66 

World, hegemony, 558-564. order. 565 
566, trend in rural-urban relations, 
21-23 

Yajna as social service, 353-355, 360- 
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Youths, as creators,, 236-239, a< creators 
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Yugantura theory of progress, 499-501 
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WOItKS OF PKOF. BENOY SARKAR, Dr. h.c. 

Economic Development. Vol. 1 . Pages 464. R s . 8. Vol. II. Pa<r cs 520. 
Nine Charts. Rs. 6. (Demy). ° J 

Imperial Preference vis-a-vis World-Economy. Pages 172 Fifteen Chaus 
Rs. 5. (Royal). 

I ” dian Currency and Reserve Bank Problems. Pages 04. Fourteen Charts. 
Rs. 3. (Royal). 

Comparative Birth, Death and Growth Rates. Pages 36. Nine Charts. 
Re. 1. (Folio Double-column). 

The Sociology of Population. Pages 150. Six Charts. Rs. 3. (Royal). 

Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics. Pages 470. Nine Charts. Rs. 8. 
(Demy). 

The Political Philosophies Since /905. Vol. I. Pages 404. Rs. 4. (Double 
Crown). Vol. II. Pages 700. Rs. 12. (Demy). 

I he Politics of Boundaries and Tendencies in International Relations Vol. I. 
Pages 340. Rs. 2-8-0 (Double Crown). 

The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus Pages 270. 
Rs. 7. (Royal). K ' 

I he Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Propress. Pages 410 Rs 7 
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Creative India. Pages 725. Rs. 15 (Demy). 
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22 Vm- in Hindu Literature Pages 94. Rs. 2. (Demy). 
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pragmatism and pioneering in 

BEN'OY SARKAR’S SOCIOLOGY & ECONOMICS 
By Nagendra Nath Chaudhury 

Pages 160. Price Rs. 3. 

Economic Journal (London): “This latest addition to the 
rapidly increasing literature dealing with the thought and writings oi 
Bcnoy Sarkar contains one chapter dealing with his economic work. 
His main contribution to the development of economic thinking in 
India is a more scientific approach, coupled with a careful study of the 
application of the methods and means developed elsewhere to the 
social and economic problems of India.” 

Ethics (Chicago): “Sarkar is an important figure in the 
westernizing of India, and Mr Chaudhury’s biographical sketch is an 
informative account. According to Chaudhury, the ‘pragmatic’ and 
pioneering’ spirit of Sarknr’s work and thought was inspired by his 
contacts with ‘dynamic’ America.” 

Current Thought (Calcutta): “Sarkar’s equations of comparative 
industrialism and culture-history olTcr a refreshingly new approach to 
the study of the much debated relations between East and West, 
Sarkar has thrown an open challenge to the Ranadc track of economic 
research based on the historical and political method and has introduced 
his own analytical and statistical method.” 

CONFLICTING TENDENCIES IN INDIAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

By Shib Chandra Dutt 

Pages 234. Pride Rs, 5. 

Economic Journal (London): “Though Mr. Dutt is obviously 
in sympathy with the modernist views of Professor Sarkar, he has. 
so far as we can judge, furnished a fair presentation of the doctrines 
enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi.” 

SAliKAWSM 

THE IDEAS AND IDEALS OF BENOY SARKAR 
ON MAN & HIS CONQUESTS 

By Professor Subodh Krishna Ghoshnl 
Pages 60. Price Re. i. 

International Affairs (London): “fn the political sphere Sarkar 
holds the view thac independence and sovereignty are limited as a 
matter o! course There are many ideas here which deserve considera¬ 
tion by those who arc thinking of a future international organization,’ 
(scylon Observer (Colombo'): “The extracts ate so well chosen 
chat the reader is left with a desire to read and know more of the 
writings of one whose cvcrv sentence is .1 knockdown blow. S rkar is 
one of the foremost thinkers and writers 01 India today.” 



The Social and Economic Ideas of 
Benoy Sarkar 


Edited by Professor Banesvar Dass with the collaboration 
of thirteen scholars and with a Foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Pages 6 f)o. Price Ks. 12. 

Aryan Path (Bombay): “This book is a fitting tribute to 
one of the foremost living thinkers of India and builders of 
Bengal. There is no Indian intellectual who has not read one 
or another of the countless writings of this savant whose know¬ 
ledge i.s indeed colossal. His versatility is as amazing as his grasp 
of facts is intimate. 

Commerce (Bombay): “Sarkar has supplied definite 
idee log} to various national movements,—social, political, edu¬ 
cational, economic and literary. The book is an outstanding 
contribution of cultural importance.” 

Insurance Herald (Calcutta): “Today there has grown up 
111 Bengal a school of thought which he has built up and 
moulded. A publication iike this lias been in demand from a 
growing body of followers who think after Professor Sarkar and 
would like to have bis tenets and creeds in a concise form.” 

journal of the Aladras University : Sarkar lias made 

culture-history his special field. His views on currency and 
tariff questions as also on Indian economic problems will be 
n ad with interest. Much more interesting arc his studies on 
aspects of social eugenics and sociology. As Dr. Law points out 
in the Foreword, m order to understand Professor Sarkar as a 
man « '-id get his ideas in the most concise form one would 
naturally begin the work with ‘die Seven Creeds of Benoy 
Sarkar’ by Mrs. Ida Sarkar.” 

Orissa Review (Cuttack): “.So vast and varied is the 
knowledge of Professoi Sarkar, so nationalistic and at the same 
^me so internationalistic i.s his outlook that a hook like flu 
present was a desideratum. M 





